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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 








eed sete ; St | 
Program by activities: Administration (total obligations) _.___| 37, 633 | $42, 300 $69, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available_ 67 pC ANA Se 
siihtiaptihemabiesittbinthinbidietiabs Aik ilnSoaclsctane 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) ___.......__- 37, 700 | 42, 300 69, 000 

| | 





Object classification 




















| 

1959 actual | 196 estimate | 1961 estimate 
——— —— —- — — = — | —| — 

Total number of permanent positions__....................-.. | 4 |} 4 6 
Average number of all employees 4 | 4 6 
Number of employees at end of year. ..............-.----...-- 4 | 4 | 6 
Average GS grade andl SOMSIFs. <dei isc cececs pec icsccccstez log 19.5 $7,072 | 9.5 $7,248 | 10.6 $8,212 

01 Personal services: 
Ores DONNIE. oii Scent cunnwonsssabweceeacks | $28, 124 $28, 700 $48, 600 
ODE OTRO SUR VIODR s. 55s fen pntdacsmcnanksde~datets | 153 200 | 200 
“rts neta Oa ieee i oe 28, 277 28, 900 | 48, 800 
Oh Di ans Ae dig iis bes cc eiakin Bode eat 2, 941 6, 600 | 6, 800 
Oh COM MSNNINIEG GRWINOR, ooo ok nis cnsmdcmnconseitaw etwas 946 900 1, 100 
OD SPRUE St Pn se ncn cnnemenemce as 633 700 4, 500 
07 Other contractual services - -___._-..---- a | 2, 330 2, 400 3, 100 
08 Supniies and: maetetials. ... cn. eee cees scene nc dcen | 641 600 700 
09 Equipment________.-- ; a ler 30 400 900 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. -__...........-..-.-- 1, 835 1, 800 3, 100 


Total GD gAONR sic ot bes oc ncaes cence sunga skate aad 37, 633 | 42, 300 | 69, 000 
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Mr. Kirwan. Now we have the Commission of Fine Arts, with its 
Chairman, David E. Finley. We are glad to see you again. 
Mr. Fintey. Thank you. 
JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


_ Mr. Kirwan. We shall insert in the record at this point the justifica- 
tion of the estimates. 


(1) 








(The justifications follow :) 


Salaries and expenses 











I killa entimeeinbes $37, 700 
ITI cs 37, 800 
Supplemental appropriation 1960...................._...-... 4, 500 

eae eae ees a ee aa a 42, 300 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1961 


Increase in staffing of 2 positions and operating expenses and the print- 
Ban epee SUSU a 26, 700 





Neen a as 69, 000 


Analysis by activities 











13 Amount Amount Estimate, | Increase (+) 

Activities available, available, 1961 or 
1959 1960 decrease (—) 
a eee ee $37, 633 $42, 306 $69, 000 +$426, 700 
Unobligated balance no longer available... .__-_- i Aisd waco xe. witless Sai Ae Ga sean ee 
| en a 37, 700 42, 300 69, 000 26, 700 





JUSTIFICATION 


The estimate of funds needed to operate the Commission on Fine Arts in fiscal 
year 1961 is $69,000. 

1. The Commission of Fine. Arts was created by Public Law 181, 61st Congress 
(36 Stat. 371), approved May 17, 1910. Executive Orders No. 1259 of October 
25, 1910, No. 1862 of November 28, 1913, and No. 3524 of July 28, 1921, clarify 
the functions of the Commission in matters not specifically outlined in the en- 
abling legislation. 

The Commission of Fine Arts was established to fill the need for a permanent 
agency whose members were qualified to make available to the Government 
the authority of expert opinion upon questions of art arising in the course of 
administration. As an independent agency, it was intended to serve a twofold 
purpose: First, to give advice concerning esthetic standards and matters of 
eivie design involved in the orderly development of the city of Washington; 
and, second, to furnish expert advice on questions of art to the President, to 
the Congress and its committees and members, and to the heads of the various 
departments and agencies. 

The members of the Commission are appointed by the President and serve 
without pay. They give freely of their time, meeting for 1 or 2 days each month 
as required, with compensation only for actual expenses of travel and subsist- 
ence incurred in attending meetings. The current staff of the Commission com- 
prises a secretary (GS-14), and administrative assistant (GS-10), a clerk 
(stenography, GS-7), and a clerk (stenography, GS-7). The technical and 
professional problems that come to the Commission fall primarily into the 
fields of architecture, general site planning, landscape architecture, sculpture, 
and painting, but in recent years, an increasing amount of time has also been 
devoted to critical review and report of proposed legislation, whose aim is to 
foster production and appreciation of the fine arts. 

The authorized scope of the Commission’s activity covers not only Federal 
and District Government projects in the city of Washington and its environs, but 
also certain designated private and semipublic construction projects under 
authority as noted hereafter; and its scope often includes Federal projects out- 
side the District of Columbia and abroad, such as the World War I and World 
War II memorials and cemeteries, the designs for which come before the 
Commission by authority of Public Law 534, 67th Congress (42 Stat. 1509), 
as amended. During the 50 years of the Commission’s existence, the 64 mem- 
bers, who have served on it, have steadfastly insisted on the maintenance of 
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the highest esthetic standards in the design of the Federal and semipublic 
projects that are referred to it by law. 

2. Specific functions of the Commission comprise the folloWing: 

(a) Under the provisions of the Fine Arts Act, Public Law 181, 61st Congress, 
approved May 17, 1910, the Commission of Fine Arts advises generally upon 
questions of art when required to do so by the President, or by any committee 
or member of either House of Congress. 

It advises specifically on all plans for parks and public buildings, constructed 
by the executive department or the District of Columbia, which in any essential 
way affect the appearance of the city of Washington and its environs. Authori- 
zation has been given or is pending for the design of many new Federal and 
District buildings, most of which are planned for erection in the central area 
of the city of Washington. 

It also advises upon location and design of statues, fountains, and monuments 
in the public squares, streets, and parks in the District of Columbia and upon 
the selection of models for the statues, fountains, and monuments erected under 
the authority of the United States and upon the selection of artists for the 
execution of the same. 

Rendering an opinion on the merit of designs for medals, insignia, coins, or 
other art projects created and produced by the executive department is also a 
phase of the Commission’s duties. 

(b) The Commission carries out the provisions of the Shipstead-Luce Act, 
Public Law 231, Tist Congress (46 Stat. 366), approved May 16, 1930, an act 
to regulate the height, exterior design, and construction of private and semi- 
public buildings in certain areas of the National Capital. In this function the 
Commission reports its findings on the above features to the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia before building permits are issued at the Central 
Permit Bureau. 

(c) The Commission also carries out the provision of the Old Georgetown Act, 
Public Law 808, 81st Congress (64 Stat. 903, ch. 984), approved September 22, 
1950, an act to regulate the height, exterior design, and construction of private 
and semipublie buildings in the Georgetown area of the National Capital. This 
action also requires review and report to the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia on the merits of the designs submitted for building permits. 

(d) Gifts of works of art to the Government from private individuals or 
foreign governments are reviewed by the Commission for artistic merit and 
suitability before acceptance. 

(e) Private organizations and citizens from the entire country frequently 
call upon the Secretary’s office for advice and suggestions that vary from the 
authenticity of historical monuments to the procedures for establishing a munic- 
ipal art commission. 

(f) Periodic and special reports are compiled and issued as required or 
requested ; for example, the regular reports of the Commission’s activities, and 
the report to the President, entitled “Art and Government,” issued in 1953. 

3. The Commission is asking for an increase of $26,700 over the sum appro- 
priated in fiscal year 1960. This sum is in excess of the $35,000 limit of 
authorizations, but in June 1959 legislation (H.R. 7923) was introduced in the 
Congress to have this specified limit removed to permit the Commission to 
receive an increase in funds adequate to meet the operating costs. In the 
fiscal year 1961 additional funds to employ a technical assistant to the Secretary, 
a staff assistant, and to print the Commission’s 50th anniversary report are 
requested. 

(a) $10,600 will be needed to establish and fill a new position of technical 
assistant to the Secretary including the Government’s share of retirement costs. 
The members of the Commission have been handicapped in not having the 
permanent assistance of a technical assistant for the preparation of material 
and drawings in studying and developing projects, under the direction of the 
Secretary, who has limited time for this work simultaneously with supervising 
the entire administrative functions. This employee should have an architectural 
background so that he can also be responsible for the handling of building 
applications submitted to the Commission for advice under the Shipstead-Luce 
and Old Georgetown Acts. The effectiveness of the Commission’s recommenda- 
—_ to the agencies seeking advice can be intensified by the addition of such an 
assistant. 

(b) $10,600 will be needed to establish and fill a new position of staff assistant 
including the Government’s share of retirement costs. The principal duties of 
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this employee will be to draft letters after meetings, containing the recom- 
mendations of the Commission; prepare reports on proposed legislation, draft 
the minutes of the Commission’s meetings, and keep a record of the proceedings. 
A person of legal background will be sought in order to fill a need which has 
greatly handicapped the Commission during recent years, when many legal 
issues have been raised on phases of its work. The Commission has no direct 
access to legal advice and must rely on the willingness and ability of other 
agencies to supply it. The growth of the city and the government has con- 
tributed to a need by the Commission for legal aid that did not exist earlier in 
the development of plans for buildings and monuments in the District of 
Columbia. 

(c) $2,000 will be needed for supplies, equipment, and other expense incidental 
to the establishment of two new positions, and for the cost of the health benefits 
program for all employees. 

(d) $3,500 will be required to defray the costs of illustrating and printing a 
50th anniversary report, and also the 17th report of the Commission, covering 
the years from 1954 to the date of the report in 1960. The reports of the Com- 
mission give a complete history of the development of the plan of Washington 
from 1910, and these reports will complete the current record of the contributions 
and services of the Commission to the order and beauty of the National Capital. 

Mr. Kirwan. Now, proceed with your general statement, Mr. 
Finley. 

( TEN ERAL STATE MENT 


Mr. Fintey. The Commission of Fine Arts is requesting an appro- 
priation of $69,000, whic : is an increase of $26,700 over the amount 
appropriated in fiscal year 1960. This sum is in excess of the $35,000 
limit of authorization, but in June 1959 legislation (H.R. 7923) was 
introduced in the Congress to have this specified limit removed to 
permit the Commission to receive an increase in funds adequate to 
meet the operating costs. In the fiscal year 1961 additional funds to 
employ a technical assistant to the secretary, a staff assistant, and to 
print the Commission’s 50th anniversary report are requested. 

At the present time, the Commission has ca regular employees: 
an eXecutive secretary and three office assistants. During the fiscal 
year 1958-59, it acted upon more than 500 formal submissions amount- 
ing to an estimated cost of many millions of dollars. A tabular list 
is provided herewith giving the number of categories of the submis- 
sions that have been processed by the Commission during the last 3 
fiscal years. It is reasonable to assume that authorization by the 
Congress of projected governmental structures within the District of 
Columbia will increase the number of submissions during the fiscal 
year 1961. I hope the committee will favorably consider our request 
for the amount needed for the next fiscal year. 

As the Commission of Fine Arts will have been in existence 50 
years in 1960, it might be of interest to add a word about the history 
of the Commission. President Theodore Roosevelt encouraged the 
establishment of the Commission, as did President. Taft who signed 
the enabling act on May 17, 1910. The legislation was sponsor ed in 
the Senate by Senator Elihu Root, of New Y ork, and in the House of 
Representatives by Representative Samuel W. McCall, of Massachu- 
setts. The Commission was wisely given only advisory powers and 
these and other provisions served as a model for later State and city 
commissions throughout the United States. 

The members of the Commission are appointed by the President 
and serve without pay, receiving only actual expenses incurred for 
attending meetings. During the period of its existence, more than 
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60 distinguished architects, landscape architects, sculptors, painters, 
and laymen in the field of fine arts have served on the Commission. 

The Commission has always adhered strictly to its terms of refer- 
ence: to serve in an advisory capacity on questions within its jurisdic- 
tion. The value of its advice depends not only on the professional 
qualifications and experience of its individual members, but also on 
their integrity in giving their opinions and thereby making available 
to the Government the best service of which they are capable. This 
the members of the Commission, throughout its existence, have tried 
to do and the present members take satisfaction in following this 
tradition. 

I might say it is never very popular to give advice, but we give 
the best advice of which we are capable. We feel that over the 50 
years of the Commission’s existence, this advice has been of use to 
the Government. 

(The following tabulation was submitted later :) 


Number of submissions presented to the Commission of Fine Arts during the past 3 
fiscal years 


1957 1958 | 1959 
| 

> oases . no citadel os 5 
Shipstead-Luce Act (approved May 16, 1930) pa ae 123 | 96 97 
Old Georgetown Act (approved Sept. 22, 1950) ea ia -| 372 300 212 
Commission of Fine Aits Act (approved May 17, 1910) 193 210 194 
Item Cases received} Approved Disapproved 
os — a —|—__—_— | ‘ 3 

FISCAL YEAR 1957 | | 
Shipstead-Luce Act 123 | 103 | 20 
Old Georgetown Act ‘ | 372 | 357 | 15 
Commission of Fine Arts Act saa 193 | isaac ciel i ibaa 

| | 

FISCAL YEAR 1958 
Shipstead-Luce Act : ; 96 77 | 19 
Old Georgetown Act... r . xs 300 | 234 | 16 
Commission of Fine Arts Act- g cede inte idan 210 | re Sekai aaeeiatee a 

| 

FISCAL YEAR 1959 | 
Shipstead-Luce Act : . ant 97 85 | 12 
Old Georgetown Act ' 212 | 203 | 9 
Commission of Fine Arts Act | 194 hing - 


REQUEST IN EXCESS OF AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Kirwan. The increase requested of $26,700 is in excess of the 
$35,000 limitation in basic law on appropriations for the Commission. 

Mr. Fintry. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is the status of the legislation revising this 
limitation ¢ 
_Mr. Fintey. It is now in committee. There are two bills, one that 
limits the authorization to $100,000 and another which sets no limit. 
We have asked that no limit be set. About 3 years ago the limit was 
increased from $10,000 to $35,000, and we alre sady find that $35,000 is 
not sufficient. We have been economical. We have been careful not 
to spend more money than we could avoid. I think possibly this is 
the least. expensive agency in the Government, 

Mr. Kirwan. Until the statutory limit is changed, any appropria- 
tion in excess would be subject to a point of order. 

Mr. Fintey. You mean about the appropriation ? 








Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Fintey. Until the authorization is increased, I know that is 
true. 

Mr. Kirwan. Somebody could make a point of order on the item. 

Mr. Frntey. I hope we can get the authorization through before 
that time. 

Mr. Kirwan. I hope so, for you and for myself. 


INCREASED PERSONNEL 


The increase includes provision for two additional positions. Ex- 
plain why these are necessary. 

Mr. Fintey. That is explained in the justification. I might say it 
establishes two new positions; one of a technical assistant who will 
have architectural experience and will be able to make a visual repre- 
sentation of suggestions which the Commission may make to the 
architects. Very often the architects do not understand suggestions 
made verbally. It would be very useful to have someone who could 
give them the idea on paper. 

The second position would provide for someone with a legal back- 
ground. We have no access to any legal assistance at the present 
time. Also, the second man would draft statements, letters, minutes, 
and particularly public statements. 


WORKLOAD TREND 


Mr. Kirwan. Your workload has been dropping off, I see 
210; last year, 194. 

Mr. Fintry. In numbers, perhaps, but not in importance and the 
time required for many projects. 

Mr. Kirwan. You think the work which is going on now is more 
important ? 

Mr. Frntry. I think so, yes. Washington is growing very fast. 
The transportation problem alone can change the face of Washington; 
unless a proper solution is found, it can destroy the L’Enfant plan and 
many things that we consider beautiful at the present time. 





in 1958, 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY REPORT 


Mr. Kirwan. $3,500 is requested to prepare a 50th anniversary re- 
port in 1961. Is this report required by law? 

Mr. Finer. I do not know that it is required by law, but I think 
it is a very worthwhile thing to do. It would embody the record of 
what the Commission has done over the last 50 years. I think without 
any question the Commission has contributed greatly to the appear- 
ance of Washington as we know it today. 

I might say, as a matter of interest, that in the 50 years it has 
been in existence from 1911 to 1960, the Commission has received 
$519,164. That is an average of about $10,000 a year. 

(Off the record. ) 
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SERVICES TO PRIVATE AND PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Mr. Norrett. I notice on page 3 of the justifications, the fourth 
paragraph, line 2, you spell out : 

But also certain designated private and semipublic construction projects 
under authority as noted hereafter. 

What authority is that? 

Mr. Frxtey. That refers to the Shipstead-Luce Act, passed by Con- 
gress, which placed on the Commission of Fine Arts the obligation to 
advise with reference to private buildings fronting the public domain, 
such as the north side of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Mr. Norretit. Do you cover private and semipublic projects 
not only in the District of Columbia but also elsewhere, including 
abroad ¢ 

Mr. Frxtey. No. We are concerned only with projects of the Bat- 
tle Monuments Commission abroad and projects in the metropolitan 
area of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Norrexx. In the same paragraph, what do you mean when you 
say: 
private and semipublic projects outside the District of Columbia and abroad. 

Mr. Frxtey. The only projects abroad on which we advise are those 
of the Battle Monuments Commission. That was incorporated in the 
law as it was passed by Congress. Under the Old Georgetown Act, 
as passed by Congress, we are required to advise about any construc- 
tion or changes which might affect the preservation of the general 
appearance of Georgetown. 

Mr. Norrett. Mr, Chairman, I am concerned with the word 
“abroad.” 

Mr. Fintry. We advise about nothing abroad except the work of 
the Battle Monuments Commission. We do not advise about foreign 
buildings, such as our embassy buildings. 

Mr. Norretz. That is all 1 want to ask at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, Fintey. I am glad to assure the Congressman that we advise 
only the Battle Monuments Commission about work abroad. We 
have nothing to do with Foreign Service buildings, such as embassies. 
Otherwise, a very heavy duty would be placed on the Commission, 
and I am glad we do not have it. 

Mr. Norretyi. Doctor, we have had this item before us for many 
years. Ihave been on this committee for a long time, as the chairman 
1as, too. We have always been your friends. You will find that for 
many years we have held the appropriations for your Commission 
down to a reasonable figure. They have increased from $21,200 in 
1952 to $42,300 this year. Now you are trying to branch out, I think, 
entirely too much, as far as I am concerned, Mr. Chairman. Iam not 
willing to do much more than what we have been doing heretofore. 

Mr. Fixtey. Could I say, Mr. Chairman, in answer to that, we are 
hot trying to branch out so far as I know. We are merely trying 
to carry out the duties which have been imposed on us by Congress 
through the acts I have mentioned such as the Old Georgetown Act, 
the Shipstead-Luce Act, and the act establishing the Commission. 
At present it is necessary for me personally to draft many of the public 
statements of the Commission, letters, and so on. I spent most of 
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yesterday afternoon doing that, and I need some staff assistance. I 
also need some technical assistance. The three architects who serve 
on the Commission, come here for a day and a half or 2 days a month. 
They are very busy and well known architects in New York, Boston, 
and New Haven. They cannot be expected to do the staff work of 
the Commission, nor can I. 

Mr. Kirwan. If you get the legislation, we want to help you. We 

‘cannot do it unless you get the legislation. If you get the legislation, 
we will be happy to go: along. 

Mr. Denton. Where does your Commission have its office ? 

Mr. Fintey. We have our offices on the 7th floor of the Interior 
Department. We are not part of the Interior Department, although 
we like the Department very much. We are an independent com- 
mission created by Congress. 

Mr. Den'ron. How many employees do you have? 

Mr. Finiry. We have four. We have an executive secretary, an 
assistant, and two stenographer-typists. 


ADVISORY POWER OF THE COMMISSION 


Mr. Denton. You do not have any mandatory power? You 
have just advisory power / 

Mr. Fintry. We have only advisory power. I believe, under the 
Battle Monuments Commission setup they are pretty much obliged 
to follow our advice; but on other matters the ultimate decision rests 
with the Federal and District officials who have the matter in hand, 
and sometimes they do not accept the advice of the Commission. 
Therefore, the final decision is theirs. 

Would you like a copy of the two pending bills with reference to 
increase in authorization ? 

I shall be happy to leave those with you. 

Mr. Norrevy. Very well. 

Mr. Denton. As I understand it, when they are going to put up a 
monument or a building, they consult you to see whether it conforms 
to the esthetic standar ds of W ‘ashington ? ¢ 

Mr. Finury. Yes, sir; they consult us as to the design of the build- 
ing or monument. 

Mr. Denton. Why cannot the architect do that himself? 

Mr. Fintey. The architect submits a design which is brought to the 
Commission for its advice. 

Mr. Denton. Do they not have architects who can do that? 

Mr. Frintery. Architects vary. Sometimes you get a suitable de- 
sign, and sometimes not; but in any event, in order that the Govern- 
ment should get the best results, the Commission of Fine Arts was 
created to give advice as to whether or not the design is adequate for 
WwW ashington. Before that time, Congress established a Commission 
in each case when a monument or building was being constructed and 
after it was completed the Commission w ent out of existence and then 
another one was established for the next project. So, it seemed wise 
to establish a continuing Commission of Fine Arts with experts who 
are not paid but who give their services to the Government. 


Mr. Denton. You mean the members on this Commission are not 
ata 
paid ? 


SLL 
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Mr. Frxtey. The members of the Commission are not paid any- 
thing at all. They receive only travel expenses. They are well 
known members of their profession and are glad to serve the Govern- 
ment in this way. 

Mr. Ralph Walker, from New York, is a distinguished architect; 
so is Mr. William Perry of Boston, and Mr. Douglas Orr of New 
Haven. Mr. Michael Rapuano of New York is a well-known. land- 

scape architect. They are all members of the Commission, as is Mr. 
Felix de Weldon of W ashington, the sculptor member, and Mr. Peter 
Hurd of New Mexico, the painter member, and myself. 


INCREASE FOR STAFF 


Mr. Denton. For what will you use the $26,000 increase which you 
are requesting ¢ 

Mr. Frntey. None of that, sir, will go to the members of the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Denron. To whom will that go? 

Mr. Frxtey. It will go to the staff employees. We are asking for 
two new employees and enough money to print the 50th report. 

Mr. Denon. Why do you need two new employees / 

Mr. Fixzey. I am obliged to go to the Commission every day and 
draft many statements and important. letters and things of that kind, 
most of which should be done by the staff. We need the assistance 
of a man with a legal background and some drafting ability and, 
also, we need the assistance of a man with some architectural train- 
ing who can incorporate the suggestions of the members of the Com- 
mission and show the architects what we would like them to do. 

Mr. Denon. You say you give advice to Congressmen and who 
else / 

Mr. Fintry. We advise the President, the Congress, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia officials, or any of the governmental agencies. 

Mr. Denron. How often do Congressmen call upon you for advice? 

Mr. Fintey. They do not call personally upon us for advice. We 
have nothing to do with the Capitol Building or the Library of Con- 
gress, Both of them were excluded from the jurisdiction of the 
C ommission of Fine Arts when the Commission was established. 

Mr. Denton. What about the House and Senate Office Buildings? 

Mr. Fintey. We have nothing whatever to do with them. 

Mr. Denron. You are not responsible for some of the mistakes 
that have been made up here? 

Mr. Fintry. No, sir; we are not responsible at all. We have not 
been asked for advice, and we have not made any comment. 

Mr. Norrewy (acting chairman). Are there any further questions 4 

Mr. Fenton. Under your anticipated 1961 estimate you list. six 
employees. That is all predicated on the basis of the pending legis- 
lation; is that correct? 

Mr. Fintry. Yes, sir; I assume so. We have been rec — ap- 
propriations in excess of the authorization for many years. I asked 
for an unlimited authorization 3 or 4 years ago. 

For one thing, the cost of travel is going up. Last year we found 
we could not bri ing Mr. Peter Hurd from New Mexico to W ashington 
for a meeting because there was not enough travel allowance avail- 
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able. So we had to wait until the new fiscal year, and that did not 
seem to be a very reasonable way to operate the Commission. 

Mr. Fenton. I am inquiring about the increase in the number of 
employees here. That is all predicated upon the basis of this legis- 
lation ? 

Mr. Fintry. Yes. 

Mr. Fenron. And you have outlined the duties of those two addi- 
tional employees ? 

Mr. Frntey. Yes; also that is outlined in the justifications. 


REQUESTS SUBMITTED TO COMMISSION DURING FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Mr. Fenton. I wonder if you could put in the record just what 
requests you have. I understood the chairman to say that you had a 
decrease in the requests for this fiscal year. 

Mr. Fintry. There has been some decrease in the overall number 
of requests sent to the Commission. 

Mr. Fenton. Will you please put in the record an itemization of 
the requests which you have had for your services ? 

Mr. Frnurey. We shall be glad to itemize the requests. 

Mr. Fenton. Yes; from whatever source they came. In other 
words, how many requests have you had, for instance, from the Na- 
tional Capital Parks and how many other governmental agencies have 
called upon you? 

Mr. Fintey. Certainly, we can give you a list of the requests we 
have had. However, I would like to say in that connection that the 
importance of the project is the thing which takes up time, rather 
than the number of requests. 

Mr. Fenton. I understand that. I just want to see who is taking 
advantage of this particular facility. 

Mr. Fintey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frntey. I think it would it be of interest to you to know that 
bills have been introduced in Congress by Senator Fulbright and 
Congressman Thompson which would require all Federal and District 
officials to report to the Public Works Committees and the District 
of Columbia Committees of the House and Senate, and also to the 
President, in every instance when these officials do not follow the 
recommendations of the Commission of Fine Arts, and they must give 
their reasons for disregarding such advice. If that is done, it may 
make the work of the Commission more effective. 

Mr. Fenton. I would like to see who is taking advantage of your 
very fine facilities. 

Mr. Fintey. We will give you such a list. 

Mr. Fenton. Let us ascertain who is taking advantage of your 
services. 

Mr. Frintry. Yes, sir. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Number of submissions presented to the Commission of Fine Arts during fiscal 
year 1959 by agency 





1. U.S. Congress, reports to committees... nauseous suelesunususcLeueloas 26 
SD TFs OT OO sicko tte ks i ees wed ee eee 2 
3. Department of the Army, Quartermaster Corps__---_------------------ 24 
4, General Services Administration, Public Buildings Service_______---~_- 31 
Be UP ors Rr, RO oo sts Sok Scere acim Me wie mee nee 2 
6. Interior Department, National Park Service, National Capital Parks_._._. 5 
7, Denartinent Os Diets. oh oak, oan csc ee sceswaweamende dete 1 
8 National Capital Pisnning Commissions. 2... 2... nmactom=eenenine 10 
9; Smithsonian Institution, Freer Gallery of Art... 1........5.55-5- 3 
10. American Battle Monuments Commission__-..------------------------ ¢ 
11. Government of the District of Columbia: 

(a) Board of Commissioners... sien icenicmcn comedian 2 
(b) Department of Buildings and Grounds___------_-------------- 22 
(c) Department of Highways and Traffic..... ~~... -5......-+ 21 

(d@) Department of Licenses and Inspections: 
(1) Building applications under Shipstead-Luce Act______~_ 97 
(2) Building applications under Old Georgetown Act_____~_ 212 
Si Taare dS a a SE Sarees be 29 
12. District of Columbia’ Afmory Boerd;.=--<~.52<c.5-ccee ctl oe) 2 
1h: National: Gren@ess oscsess access cities were cwnicceawcuwaseumumewsncesu 3 
14. Fourth Division Memorial Comminsion....... oo ssc cnccecodwenccdnsincs 1 
1. Aviingten County Beards acs. te ee ch i de ok 1 
sisi dre wits tc pate hasan abe aN a a cca aia erat ee os eae, 2 ee ale 503 


Mr. Norretu. Do you have any further statement ? 
Mr. Frntey. No, sir. 
Mr. Norrety. We are always glad to have you appear before us, 
and while I may not always be inclined to give you every nickel you 
want, [am always for you. 
Thank you very much. 
Mr. Frntey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


| i 
Tuurspay, J ANUARY 21, 1960. 
FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY BOARD OF REVIEW 
r WITNESSES 
' EDWARD STEIDLE, CHAIRMAN 

EDWIN R. PRICE, MEMBER 

ROBERT J. FREEHLING, GENERAL COUNSEL 
r TROY L. BACK, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program | y activities: Hearing appeals (total obligations) - - $50, 313 $70, 000 $70, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available... ._- 19, 687 actA abi. 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) _.- rn 70, 000 | 70, 000 | 70, 000 
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Object classification 





, 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions._...-._..._____.______.- 5 5 5 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions | 1 .s 1 
Average number of all employees mee ae 6 6 | 6 
Number of employees at end of year____- 7 8 8 


Average GS grade and salary___ 10.2 $8, 829 10. 2 $8, 889 | 10. 2 $8. 949 








01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions__ $39, 970 | $43, 274 $44, 77 
Positions other than permanent 3, 800 | 12, 000 12. 000 
Other personal services 154 "352 | . 183 
Total personal services oe 43, 924 | 55, 626 | 56, 962 
02 Travel 1, 829 | 7, 300 6, 800 
03 Transportation of things 10 ; 10 
04 Communication services 897 1,028 | 1, 005 
05 Rents and utility services , | 100 100 
06 Printing and reproduction__- 218 | 500 500 
07 Other contractual services 321 | 600 600 
08 Supplies and materials 399 | 500 | 600 
09 Equipment ‘ 27 1, 200 | 200 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions__ 2, 608 2, 836 | 2, 923 
15 Taxes and assessments_- 90 | 300 300 
TENE OPIN ni cincninin'e ; — 50, 313 70, 000 | 70, 000 


Mr. Norrev_ut. The next matter for the consideration of the subcom- 
mittee is the request by the Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of 
Review. 

JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


We shall insert at this point in the record pages 1 through 5, and 
pages 10 and 11, as well as pages 13 through 15 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE 1961 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Creation of the Board.—The creation of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Board 
of Review is provided for in title II of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, 
Public Law 552, 82d Congress, which act was signed by the President and be 
came law on July 16, 1952. This act amends the Federal Coal Mine Inspection 
and Investigation Act of May 7, 1941, Public Law 49, 77th Congress, by giving 
Federal coal-mine inspectors authority to control certain dangerous conditions 
and practices in coal mines that may result in major disasters, and by creating 
a Board to which an operator may apply for revision or annulment of, and 
temporary relief from, an order issued by a Federal coal-mine inspector or the 
Director of the U.S. Bureau of Mines, pursuant to sections 203 or 206 of the act. 

The Federal Coal Mine Safety Act reads in part as follows: 

“Sec. 205. (a) An agency is hereby created to be known as the Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Board of Review, which shall be composed of three members who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

“(b) The terms of office of members of the Board shall be three years, except 
that the terms of office of the members first appointed shall commence on the 
effective date of this section and shall expire one at the end of one year, one at 
the end of two years, and one at the end of three years, as designated by the 
President at the time of appointment. A member appointed to fill a vacancy 
caused by the death, resignation, or removal of a member prior to the expira- 
tion of the term for which he was appointed, shall be appointed only for the re- 
mainder of such unexpired term. The members of the Board may be removed 
by the President for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office.” 

Organization of the Board.—The original Board was appointed by the Presi- 


dent on August 21, 1952. The Board opened its offices on September 24, 1952, 


in the Lafayette Building, 811 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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General duties of the Board.—It is the duty of the Board to hear and de- 
termine applications filed with it by coal-mine operators seeking annulment of 
or revision of, and temporary relief from, orders issued by the inspector or the 
Director of the U.S. Bureau of Mines pursuant to the provisions of the Federal 
Coal Mine Safety Act. 

The performance of these duties requires the holding of public hearings, either 
in the District of Columbia or at other locations, at the discretion of the Board ; 
the rendering of decisions; the ultimate issuance of findings and orders; and 
the certification of records on appeals. 

The workload.—The Federal Coal Mine Safety Act gave Federal coal-mine 
inspectors, for the first time, authority under law to close mines or parts of 
mines where certain dangerous conditions or practices are found, and to classify 
mines gassy. (A mine classified as “gassy” is required to be operated under 
somewhat different conditions than a nongassy mine.) 

Under the act, the Board does not have authority to initiate proceedings or 
to conduct investigations. The workload depends entirely upon the number of 
appeals from orders filed with the Board by coal-mine operators; therefore, an 
estimate of the volume of such workload in any fiscal year is somewhat of a 
conjecture. To illustrate its caseload potential, the Board has obtained from 
the Bureau of Mines data pertaining to the number of orders issued pursuant 
to title II of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act. These data reveal that 92% 
orders were issued during the period July 16, 1952, to July 31, 1959 (a period 
of approximately 7 years). These orders were made pursuant to the various 
sections of the act as follows: 366 pursuant to section 208(a), 432 pursuant to 
section 2038(¢), and 131 pursuant to section 203(d). This means that 366 
mines or sections of mines were closed because of the existence of imminent 
dangers, 432 mines or sections of mines were closed because the violations 
cited in the notices of findings had not been eliminated within the time speci- 
fied, and 131 mines were classified as gassy. Such orders, as already mentioned, 
are the sources of appeals to the Board. During this period, the Board re- 
ceived 19 applications for annulment or revision of orders issued by Federal 
coal-mine inspectors or the Director of the Bureau of Mines, and hearings 
which required from 1 to 12 days were held on each application. 

The cost of the Board’s operations will be influenced greatly by the number 
of hearings and the locations at which they are held. One item that conceivably 
could run to a large expenditure is the cost of hearings held outside of Washing- 
ton, D.C. It is obvious that Congress did not intend that operators be unduly 
burdened with costs in connection with hearings. To take care of situations 
where long distances would have to be traveled by operators and their witnesses, 
section 205(d) of the act provides that “The principal office of the Board shall 
be in the District of Columbia. Whenever the Board deems that the convenience 
of the public or of the parties may be promoted, or delay or expense may be 
minimized, it may hold hearings or conduct other proceedings at any other 
place. * * *” 

It is probable that some applications will be submitted by small operators of 
the Far West, the hearings of which would require a number of witnesses. In 
such instances, it is quite obvious that the convenience of the parties and the 
public would be promoted and expense and delay minimized if the hearings were 
held at a location near the mine. Even one hearing at a location remote from 
Washington headquarters would increase greatly the expenses of the Board. 

The Board is aware that Congress did not intend that it become a large 
agency; therefore, it has no intention of expanding its staff beyond the number 
hecessary to insure orderly functioning. However, the Board is required by 
statute to be at all times in a position to immediately set a date for and hold a 
prompt hearing, and to render a prompt decision, on any application filed with 
it. Delay where a mine has been closed by an order under this statute could 
mean undue hardship or bankruptcy to the operator and unemployment to the 
ininers involved. 

PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


Coal-mine operators, affected by orders issued by Federal coal-mine inspectors, 
nay appeal to the Board for annulment or revision of, and temporary relief from, 
such orders. During 1959, a total of 108 orders were issued. When operators 
appeal, hearings are held and the Board rules upon the application. It is esti- 
mated that there will be 100 to 125 orders subject to appeal to the Board in 
1960 and 1961. 
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Requirements for 1961.—This request is in the amount of $70,000 for fiscal 
year 1961, of which $56,962 is for “Personal services” and $13,088 is for “Other 


obligations,” 
JUSTIFICATION FOR PERSONAL SERVICES 


01 Personal services.—The following summary table and statement present 
the essential facts with respect to this item: 














Estimated 
1960 1961 change 
estimate estimate in 1961 
from 1960 
ee ee - —— |- — ~aiaelea = 
1. Number of permanent positions__.........----- Sela } 5 | 5 0 
= ———————————- | J 
2. Annual salary cost of permanent positions............------ $43, 274 | $44, 779 +$1, 505 
3. Other personal services___- Sadie 352 183 —169 
4. Positions other than perm: anent (3 Board members). ee 12, 000 | 12, 000 0 
: Ser Saran a Fo 7 SIO aie 
SNE OTROGE BOUTIN ood tain Goss Sac pemnineeednnnns 55, 626 56, 962 +1, 336 








The five permanent positions listed represent the minimum staff required to 
carry out the statutory duties of the Board. 
The $12,000 requested for “Positions other than permanent” is for salaries of 
Board members. 
DETAILED STATEMENT 


02 Travel expenses.—The $6,800 included in this item includes $6,000 for 
travel expenses for the Board members and $800 for transportation and sub- 
sistence for the Secretary and the General Counsel of the Board. 

03 Transportation of things——This nominal sum of $10 is requested to defray 
any costs which may arise in connection with the shipment of files, records, 
documents, or other items required in connection with the holding of hearings 
outside of Washington, D.C. 

04 Communication services.—The $1,005 requested for this item includes 
$800 for payments to another Government agency for local telephone service and 
station equipment rental, $105 for long-distance calls and telegrams, and $100 
for airmail, special delivery, and other postage. 

05 Rents and utility services—On occasions hearings may be held at various 
points throughout the coal-producing areas of the Nation. In view of the lack 
of available Federal hearing-room space in some areas, space may have to be 
rented for some hearings. The sum of $100 is requested to cover such costs 

06 Printing and reproduction.—The $500 requested for this item includes the 
cost of administrative forms, letterheads, envelopes, standard forms, etc.; and 
the printing of regulations and issuances of the Board. 

07? Other contractual services.—The $600 requested for this item will provide 
$150 for stenographic reporting services; $240 for fees and expenses and ex- 
penses of witnesses summoned by the Board, $150 for financing the Government’s 
share of the insurance program; and $60 for health services provided by Public 
Health Service. 

08 Supplies and materials.—The $600 requested for this item includes the cost 
of all office supplies and commodities usually required in an agency of this kind. 

09 Equipment.—The $200 requested in this item would provide funds for the 
purchase of any new equipment that may be required and to replace any equip- 
ment that was obtained from other Government agencies on a loan basis, with 
the understanding that the Board would replace such items upon request. 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.—The $2,923 requested for this item 
is to finance the Board’s share of retirement costs as provided by Public Law 
854, 84th Congress. 

15 Taxes and assessments.—The $300 requested for this item will provide 
funds for the payment of the employer’s tax required to be made to the Director 
of Internal Revenue under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 


Mr. Norreti. Gentlemen, we are glad to have you before us, and 
we would be pleased to have your general statement at this time. 


OR gg 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Sremie. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
have submitted a four-page statement which we hope you will accept 
for the record, and also a one-page statement which I would like to 
present. 

Mr. Norreiyi. Without objection, we will insert your general state- 
ment in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD STEIDLE, CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY 
BoaRD OF REVIEW 


The Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review is presenting for your con- 
sideration a request for $70,000 for fiscal year 1961. This amount is the same 
as that appropriated for the current fiscal year. 

The Board was created by, and is operating under, title II of the Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Act, Public Law 552, 82d Congress. It operates completely inde- 
pendent of any other Fedcral department or agency. Having only five perma- 
nent positions, the Board is one of the smallest independent entities in Gov- 
ernment. 

Notwithstanding its smallness, the Board is required to file various periodic 
and special reports with other Federal agencies and the Congress and is re- 
sponsible for compliance with all laws, rules, and regulations pertaining to the 
operation of independent Government agencies. Meeting such requirements is 
somewhat of a problem in an agency such as ours, Which is too small to employ 
experts in each phase of Government procedure. To meet this problem, the 
SJoard employed persons who had etxensive and diversified experience in Goy- 
ernment and who had demonstrated their willingness and ability to carry out 
assigniuents without day-to-day supervision. Another reason for employing 
experienced personnel is that due to the extremely small number of employees, 
two of whom on occasion have been on out-of-town hearings simultaneously, 
any one of the remaining employees may be required to assume the responsi- 
bility of handling the immediaie affairs of the Board. 

The Board itself is composed of three members who are paid only when act- 
ually employed. The present members are Charles R. Ferguson, safety director, 
United Mine Workers of America, Washington, D.C., representing the coal-mine 
workers; Edwin R. Price, manager, coal properties (retired), Inland Steel Co., 
Wheelwright, Ky., representing the coal-mine operators; and I, Edward Steidle, 
dean emeritus, College of Mineral Industries, the Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pa., serving as chairman. The tripartite nature of the Board 
is required by section 205(c¢) of the act. 

The duty of the Board by statute and the procedure under which it operates 
are in some respects unique among those given to Government agencies. The 
sole activity of the Board is the hearing and determination of appeals by coal- 
mine operators from orders of Federal coal-mine inspectors or the Director of 
the U.S. Bureau of Mines. In this connection, the Board is required by law to 
e@ in a position at all times to “immediately * * * fix the time for a prompt 
hearing’ on any appeal filed with it. The Board has no inspection duties and 
does not itself initiate action. The extent of its activity depends entirely upon 
the wishes of coal-mine operators affected by the aforementioned orders. This 
situation precludes any control by the Board over its workload and makes its 
volume difficult to estimate to a rensonable degree of accuracy. 

To illustrate the potential workload, it is the information of the Board that 
during the period July 16, 1952, the effective date of the act, through November 
30, 1959, a total of 966 orders were issued by Federal inspectors. Of these 
orders, 3888 were pursuant to section 203(a) of the act, and required the closing 
of mines or sections of mines where imminent dangers were found; 442 were 
pursuant to section 203(c¢), and required the closing of mines or sections of 

lines where the operators had failed to abate certain specific violations of the 
act within the time provided by the inspectors; and 136 were pursuant to section 
203(d), and required the operators to comply with the provisions of the act per- 
taining to gassy mines. It is estimated that there will be 90 to 100 orders sub- 
ject to appeal to the Board in fiscal year 1961. 
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As of January 1, 1960, 21 appeals had been filed with and decided by the 
Board. The Board has no knowledge of the number of orders still outstanding 
and therefore subject to appeal. Five determinations by the Board have been 
reviewed in Federal courts of appeal, and in each instance the Board action 
was unanimously sustained. 

As previously stated, the sole activity of the Board is the hearing and determi- 
nation of appeals made by coal-mine operators. The principal purpose of per- 
mitting such review by an administrative body representing the coal-mine work- 
ers, the coal-mine operators, and the public is to safeguard against possible un- 
reasonable or ill-founded interpretations and decisions by the personnel of the 
Bureau of Mines. As has been pointed out by one of the major coal associations, 
“The mere existence of the Board and the powers vested in it by Congress to 
annul orders issued by Federal coal-mine inspectors and the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines has a strong tendency to keep the administration of the act 
on a fair and equitable basis.” 

The Board will make a sincere effort to carry out its duties under the statute 
at a cost within the amount requested. However, if the workload should prove 
to be greater than is presently anticipated, it, of course, would have no choice 
but to ask for additional funds. 

In conclusion, I assure you that this Board is anxious to operate as econom- 
ically as is consistent with the carrying out of its function under the Federal 
Coal Mine Safety Act. It has worked toward that objective in the past and 
will continue to do so. <A considerable saving has been effected by utilizing the 
services and facilities of larger agencies wherever possible either on a reim- 
bursable or gratis basis, and the Board expects to retain this practice in the 
future. 

Mr. Norretyt. Mr. Steidle, you may proceed with your short state- 
ment. 

Mr. Sremptx. Mr. Chairman, may I present Mr. Price, a member 
of the Board, who represents management; Mr. Freehling, our Gen- 
eral Counsel; and Mr. Back, who is our Executive Secretary. 

Mr. Ferguson, who represents the Mine Workers on the Board, 
was detained, and hopes that you, Mr. Chairman, and members of 
the committee, will excuse him for being absent. 

The Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review is presenting for 
your consideration a request for $70,000 for fiscal year 1961. This 
amount is the same as that appropriated for the current. fiscal year. 

The Board was created by and is operating under title II of the 
Federal Coal Mine Safety ‘Act, Public Law 552, 82d Congress. It 
operates completely independent of any other Federal department or 
agency. Having only five permanent positions, the Board is one of 
the smallest independent entities in Government. 

Members of our Board are paid only when actually employed. 
Currently, the members are Charles R. Ferguson, safety director, 
United Mine Workers of America; Edwin R. Price, manager, coal 
properties, Inland Steel Co. (retired); and I, Edward Steidle, dean 
emeritus, College of Mineral Industries, the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. The tripartite nature of the Board is required by section 
205(c) of the act. 

The Board hears and determines appeals by coal-mine operators 
from orders of Federal coal-mine inspectors and of the Director of 
the Bureau of Mines. The extent of Board activity thus depends 
entirely upon the wishes of coal-mine operators affected by such 
orders. This procedure precludes any control by the Board over its 
workload and makes the future volume of its work very difficult to 


estimate. 
The pr ine ips al purpose of permitting a review by an administrative 


agency, representing the coal-mine workers, the coal-mine operators, 
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and the public, is to safeguard against possible unreasonable or ill- 
founded interpretations and decisions by the personnel of the Bureau 
of Mines. 

It is the information of the Board that during the period of July 
16, 1952, the effective date of the act, through November 30, 1959, a 
total of 966 orders were issued by Federal inspectors. As of today, 
22 of these orders have been appealed to the Board. 

The Board will make a sincere effort to perform its functions at a 
cost within the $70,000 requested. We will continue to operate as eco- 
nomically as is consistent with the carrying out of our duties. 

Mr. Norreti. Thank you, Mr. Steidle. 

I do not believe you are asking for any increases in money; are 
you? 

Mr. Sremxie. That is correct, sir. 


APPEALS 


Mr. Norreti. You function as an appeal board, you might say ? 

Mr. Srem.e. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norreti. About how many appeals have you had? 

Mr. Sreimpie. There have been 22 appeals to date since the enact- 
ment of the act. 

We have had three in the current year; that is about the usual num- 
ber, which indicates, Mr. Chairman, that the act is working pretty 
well. 

Mr. Norreti. I want to congratulate you for the record that you 
have made before the committee in previous years. You do not ask 
for a whole lot of money, and not many increases, if any, and we like 
that. 

DUTIES OF MEMBERS 


Mr. Denton. Do the members of the Board have any other duties 
to perform besides sitting in a judicial capacity on these appeals ? 

Mr. Sreipie. Mr. Ferguson is director of safety of the United Mine 
Workers organization, but Mr. Price and I are out to pasture to a 
large extent. 

Mr. Price. I think you meant under the act do we have any duties 
other than hearing appeals ? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 

Mr. Price. No; there are no other duties. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, you do not have a very heavy caseload 
when you have had only 22 appeals in the period of 7 years. 

Mr. Price. That is correct. 


APPEALS PROCEDURE 


Mr. Denron. When you hear these appeals what sort of procedure 
do you follow? Does someone represent the coal miners and then 
someone represents the inspectors ¢ 

Mr. Srempie. You might explain that in your own language, Mr. 
Freehling. 

Mr. Frerniine. The parties who appear before the Board are the 
operator whose mine is affected by the order and who appears with 
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his own counsel, and the Director of the Bureau of Mines who is repre- 
sented by the Assistant Solicitor of the Department of Interior. 
Sometimes the Board has before it amicus parties such as associations 
or other outside organizations but, generally, the immediate parties 
before the Board are the operators and the U.S. Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. Denton. And, you hear testimony or you take reports from the 
Bureau of Mines? 

What sort of hearings do you have? 

Mr. Freenine. It is, in effect, the same as your district court hear- 
ing. It is a full hearing with testimony pr esented, and the burden 
of proof is on the Government to justify the closing or classification 
order. Of course, we use administrative, rather than court, rules of 
procedure, and we have published rules of procedure which are fol- 
lowed by the parties. 

Mr. Denton. How long does it take to try one of these cases? 

Mr. Freenuinc. Well, it can vary. It can vary from a day to about 
2 weeks. 

Mr. Denton. How long? 

Mr. Freeniinc. Some hearings, I think, have extended 10 or 12 
days—actual hearing days. 

Mr. Denton. Then, there is an appeal from your hearing to the 
circuit court of appeals? 

Mr. Freenuine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Do you hold the hearings here in Washington or in 
the field ? 

Mr. Freeniinc. Well, they can be held either place. They can be 
held in Washington or in the field. It largely depends upon the con- 
venience of the parties, and the wishes of the parties. 

In the past they have generally desired to come to Washington, 
but we have had other s request a hearing in the field. 

Mr. Denton. The Chairman of the Board rules on the admission 
and exclusion of evidence in matters during the trial ? 

Mr. Freenuine. Yes, sir. 


STATUS OF FUNDS 


ae Fenton. You are asking for the same amount of money as you 
have had for the last number of years, are you not ? 

Mr. Sreipie. That is correct 

Mr. Frenron. I notice in your justifications that vou had an un- 
obligated balance of over $10,000 at the end of the last fiscal year. 

Mr. Srempie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frenron. Therefore, you are operating with less money than 
you asked for ¢ 

Mr. Sreipie. Yes, sir; that is correct 


DISPOSITION OF CASES 


Mr. Frnron. In the appeals which you have had on the active cases, 
which you have been asked to adjudicate, how many did you have? 

Mr. Srerpie. A total of 22. 

Mr. Few’ ron. And what was the decision of the Board ? 
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Mr. Sreipie. It has been both ways—against the Government and 
against the operator, depending upon the evidence. Several cases 
have been : appealed by both parties. 

Mr. Frenron. I wonder if you would put a list in the record which 
would show what cases you have had, and the disposition made of 
them ¢ 

Mr. Back. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review 








Docket | Applicant Disposition 
53-01 | Morrisdale Coal Mining ea tie Classification order affirmed. 
53-02 |. Domiinion Coal Oe... ......6..fes si 22 625252. Closing order annulled. 
53-03 adocenede $ Smithing Coal Co. (Glenmar No. 1| Classification order affirmed. 
mine) 
53-04 | Snow Hill Coal Corp. (Talleydale mine) -_------- | Closing order revised. 
54-01 | Rebecca Coal Co. (Seaboard No. 1 mine)-------- Classification order annulled. 
54-02 | Kleaner Coal Co. (Kleaner No. 1 mine)......-.. | Closing order annulled. 
55-01 | Princess Elkhorn Coal Co. (Princess No. 2 | Classification order annulled. (Board de- 
| mine). cision affirmed, 226 F. 2d 570 (CA 6).) 
55-02 | Three Fork Coal Co., Inc. (Cassity mine, | Closing order annulled. (Appeal from Board 
Nos. 2, 3, and 6 openings). decision dismissed, 222 F. 2d 425 (CA 4).) 
55-03 | The Gauley Mountain Coal Co. (Williams | Closing order aflirmed. (Board decision 
River No. 1 mine). | affirmed, 224 F. 2d 887 (CA 4).) 
55-04 | Starr Coal Co. (Starr mine No. 2)........------ | Closing order annulled. 
55-05 | Inland Steel Co., Inc. (Wheelwright mine) a Classification order affirmed in part and 
| annulled in part. 
55-06 | Starr Coal Co. (Starr mine No. 2)-.--.---------- Closing order annulled. 
55-07 | Harlan-Wallins Coal Corp. (No, 2 mine) ---.-.-- | Classification order atlirmed. 
56-01 | Crucible Steel Co. of America..............--.- Closing order annulled. 
56-02 | Lone Star Steel Co. (No. 14 mine) -_--.-.----.---- Do. 
57-01 | Rosedale Coal Co. (Rosedale No. 8 mine)---.-.-- Appeal withdrawn. 
OFS | cee s ca vant i ekbeek lbh balsaweaden Classification order affirmed. (Board decision 
| affirmed, 247 F. 2d 299 (CA 4).) 
57-03 | Lone Star Steel Co. (No. 14 mine)_-...--...---- | Closing order annulled. 
58-01 | St. Marys Sewer Pipe Co. (North Point mine) | Classification order affirmed. (Board decision 
| affirmed, 262 F. 2d 378 (CA 3).) 
60-01 | Suntrana Mining Co., Inc. (Suntrana mine)....}| Closing orders annulled. 
60-02 | Lone Star Steel Co. (No. 16 MIO) ss «ia sa5seed Closing order annulled. 
60-03 | Nashville Coal, Inc. (Uniontown mine)...----- Appeal withdrawn. 





SMALL MINES OPERATION 


Mr. Fenton. Have any independent operators been brought before 
you people for violations of the various mine codes? 

Mr. Price. Both have been. There have been more independents 
probably than any other. 

When you are using the word “independent,” you have reference 
tothe smaller operators ? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes;smaller operators. 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. I have reference to the legal operations of small in- 
dependents. 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir; I do not have the exact record, but my impres- 
sion is that the majority of the violations were by these smaller op- 
erators, so-called; that is, if that is the proper word for the independ- 
ent operators. 

When you used that word, you meant the smaller operators ? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. These independent operators are getting pretty 
large, 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. That is true particularly in the anthracite region. 








Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frenron. There is quite a bit of tonnage which they put out 
-ach year. 

Mr. Price. Combined; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. There is certain legislation being requested to include 
the smaller operations, or title I operators. 

Mr. Price. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Fenron. They are becoming very great operators in the anthra- 
cite region and produce quite a percentage of anthracite coal. 

I would like to see just how the smaller operators are holding up, and 
complying with the various mine laws. 

Mr. Price. I think the greater number of violations, or it is at least 
my impression, and I do not have the record before me, are by the 
independent or so-called smaller operators. 

Mr. Fenton. I think you are doing a commendable job, and I know 
that the makeup of this particular Board is fine, being composed of 
quite capable men. I know that it is in good hands when you people 
have it. 

Mr. Price. Thank you. 

Mr. Sremve. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fen'ron. I want to congratulate you. 

Mr. Sremie. Thank you. 

Mr. Norrevi. Are there any further questions, gentlemen ? 

If not, I want to say that we are happy to have had you and your 
assistants before the committee this morning, and we want to thank 
you again for the splendid work which you are doing. 


STATISTICS ON MAJOR COAL MINE DISASTERS 
Mr. Price. Thank you very much, sir. I would like to insert a 
tabulation showing disasters before and since passage of our enabling 
act. 
Mr. Norre.y. We will be glad to have it. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 
Statistics on major coal-mine disasters 


74-year period prior to Public Law 552 (Jan. 15, 1945, to July 15, 1952) : 


7TY%-year period since Public Law 552 (July 16, 1952, to Jan. 15, 1960) : 


PmeROnn NONE AUR RrR RNIN So 8 on eo ot 8 es 12 
PSaerNe Or MANORS TACANNes na dbeeedawele as 148 
Decrease in number of disasters since Public Law 552 (percent) ----____ 54 


Decrease in number of disaster fatalities since Public Law 552 (percent). 69.8 
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Fripay, J ANUARY 22, 1960. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOREST SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

RICHARD E. McARDLE, CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

CLARE HENDEE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

EDWARD P. CLIFF, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

W. S. SWINGLER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

V. L. HARPER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

A. W. GREELEY, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

B. L. RASMUSSEN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

G. M. JEMISON, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

M. S. LOWDEN, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF FIRE CONTROL 

LINNE AHLBERG, BUDGET OFFICER, FOREST SERVICE 

H. A. RODENHISER, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH SERVICE 

CHARLES L. GRANT, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Macnvson. The committee will come to order. 

We shall take up this morning the Forest Service. 

Do you have a general statement to read for Mr. Peterson, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. McArdle 4 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McArpir. Yes, Mr. Chairman. If you will permit it I would 
like to read the statement Mr. Peterson had hoped to give, except he 
was suddenly called to a Cabinet meeting this morning. 

Mr. Peterson's statement follows: 


Forest SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we always welcome the oppor- 
tunity to discuss with you the annual budget for the Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture. We would like on this occasion to discuss the 
national forest system—its capabilities, its national significance, and the 1961 
budget in relation thereto. 

Each annual budget represents essentially three things: a program of mainte- 
nance, of capital investment, and of production. Overall an annual budget 
represents a proposed program of work. Heretofore each such annual program 
has reflected a summation of the more pressing public demands for products or 
Values obtainable from the national forests. 

For a number of years it has been apparent that long-term objectives should 
be established and each annual program related to the attainment of those 
objectives. The Timber Resource Review published in January 1958 clearly 
indicated the portion of total forest products which should be produced by the 
national forests if the current rate of wood use per Capita is to be maintained. 
Using the year 2000 as a target, the national forests should produce at that time 
21 billion board feet of timber annually. There are, of course, other values 
than timber to be produced at the same time—water, which the Nation is using 
in ever-growing volume, grazing for domestic animals, wild game, sports, fishing, 
recreation, scenery. The existence of these multiple values undergirds the man- 
agement policy of multiple use and sustained yield. Obviously, the several 
values occur in different combinations at different places. Climate, topography, 
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physical location, community development, transport, and other factors influence 
the dominant use or uses made of a particular forest or area of a forest. Man- 
agement’s purpose is to provide the maximum attainable values when and where 
they are wanted and needed and in the available combinations. The basic 
policy of multiple use is most capable of providing the widest range of values 
from the forests for the greatest number of people. 

In recognition of the need for long-term objectives, the Forest Service has for 
a number of years been in process of developing a comprehensive program of 
proposed action, the purpose of which is the attainment of those objectives. The 
development of this program has been completed. It was submitted to the Con- 
gress March 24, 1959, by the Secretary of Agriculture. It has the endorsement of 
the administration. We had hoped it could be presented in advance of the 
budget hearings last year so that this committee might have had it before you 
for consideration. We were unable to meet that schedule. At this time, there- 
fore, I welcome the opportunity to review with you the principal elements of 
this program for the national forests. We are calling the program Operation 
Multiple Use, because its purpose is to achieve full development of all the re- 
sources of the entire national forest system. 

Operation Multiple Use is designed to keep pace with economic needs and na- 
tional growth. The national forests are no longer the inaccessible distant hinter- 
lands they were when first established. Barriers of time, distance, and inaccessi- 
bility have faded. An expanding economy and growing population are demanding 
goods and services far exceeding anything dreamed of a few short years ago. 
More people want more from their national forests. The best hope to meet the 
needs, we feel, is through a more concentrated effort in developing the national 
forests than we have ever had—through the action program Operation Multiple 
Use. 

A great deal already has been done in trying to gear the national forests to 
fuller service. You have participated in this and can take pride, as we do, 
in the substantial progress that has been made in the past half dozen years. 
In that period the annual national forest timber harvest has gone from 5 to 
814 billion board feet. For this same period, revenues have increased from $76 
to $124 million. And 24,336 miles of roads have been built or reconstructed. The 
Forest Service and its cooperators are maintaining 36,000 more miles of roads 
today than in 1953. Through seeding and other measures 620,000 acres of graz- 
ing land have been improved. There has been improvement also in the habitat 
for fish and game. Seven thousand new family picnic and camping units have 
been built and 10,300 older units have been rehabilitated. 

Back of these achievements and increased revenues has been the marked 
increase in budget provisions the Congress has seen fit to grant. Despite 
these budget increases and despite the noteworthy progress that already has 
been made, our management experience and growing public requirements clearly 
demonstrate the need for even more intensive development and management 
of the entire national forest system. It has become increasingly apparent that 
an orderly schedule of work is needed to achieve full development of these 
public forest properties. This is needed not only for budgetary purposes but 
also to serve as a basis for doing, systematically, progressively, and economically 
the many jobs that must be done to achieve full development of the national 
forests. 

This orderly plan of work which we are calling Operation Multiple Use did 
not come into being overnight. It took several years to develop the tremen- 
dous amount of very careful detail contained in this plan. The objectives are 
both long range and short term. The program I discuss now, however, deals 
only with the short-term objectives, the important jobs that need to be done 
in the next 10 to 15 years in order to meet the longer term objective of full 
development of the national forests. 

I would like to sketch for you, as quickly and concisely as I can, the high- 
lights of the program goals for the next 10 to 15 years: 

To produce more and better water requires much more intensive manage- 
ment and protection of national forest watersheds. For example, about 10,000 
miles of gullies and stream channels must be stabilized. Special attention must 
be given the steep slopes on many watersheds from which thousands of com- 
munities get all or most of their water. It will be necessary to build small 
upstream flood-control structures to prevent heavy siltation. Sheet erosion must 
be controlled on 1.3 million acres and stream pollution eliminated in some 170 
localities. Soil erosion on 14,000 miles of roads and trails needs to be con- 
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trolled, inventories of water supplies must be made, and management plans 
for major watersheds prepared as soon as possible. 

To achieve their proportionate share of the Nation’s timber needs, the na- 
tional forests must produce a cut of 21 billion board feet by the year 2000. It 
will not be easy to do this. One-third of the commercial timber area of the 
national forests now has immature timber stands. Here there must be thinning, 
weeding, improvement cutting, and interplanting. More than 3 million acres 
of burned or otherwise denuded land must be planted if they are to be made 
productive in a reasonable time. Losses from insects, diseases, and fire must 
be greatly reduced. Until all of these things are accomplished, the longer term 
objective of full development of our national forest system cannot be achieved 
nor can the forests provide their share of the national timber requirements. 

To meet the needs of an expected 130 million annual recreational visits by 
1969—almost double those of 1958—will require more than 100,000 new family 
units for picnickers and campers. Sanitation, clean-up, and public safety of all 
recreation areas must be improved. Protection of wilderness, roadside, and 
scenic areas requires special attention. 

The food and cover on 1% million acres of key wildlife areas must be im- 
proved to provide better hunting and fishing for the ever-increasing number of 
Americans seeking outdoor sport on the streams, lakes, and trails of the 
national forests. 

Needed also is improvement of 7,000 miles of fishing streams and 56,000 
acres of lakes. Wildlife habitat management plans must be completed for all 
national forests, and cooperation with State game and fish departments 
strengthened. With respect to recreation facilities and to fish and game habitat 
improvement, there should be and is opportunity for cooperation and assistance 
from non-Federal sources, both public and private. 

Better grazing on the 68 million acres of rangeland in the national forest 
system calls for much more intensified management than can be provided 
today. For example, there is immediate need for 18,000 miles of fences and 
9,500 water facilities, revegetation or control of poisonous plants on 4.4 million 
acres. Range analyses and management plans must be completed for 8,800 
range allotments. 

Disease, insects, fire, and other enemies of the forest take a heavy toll every 
year. A substantial increase over present levels of protection is contemplated 
in the short-term program. 

For more intensive management, utilization, and protection of these public 
properties, an additional 90,000 miles of roads and 8,000 miles of trails should be 
built during the short-term period. 

In areas where public and private lands are intermixed, boundary adjust- 
ments and ownership consolidation are needed for effective management. We 
estimate that 1.4 million acres of scattered or checkerboard national forest land 
should be exchanged. To protect public property from trespass, 100,000 miles 
of property lines should be surveyed, posted, and corner markers established. 

I want to give special consideration to that part of the program dealing with 
research. There are some 14 specific fields of forestry research outlined in the 
short-term program. They cover each of the basic national forest resources. In- 
cluded is accelerated research in forest genetics to produce better trees, devel- 
opment of forest cutting practices to protect and increase streamflow, research to 
find new uses for low-quality timber, and to protect forests from insects, disease, 
and fire. To do the job of research that should be done will require additional 
laboratories, greenhouses, scientific equipment, and other facilities. 

Altogether there are some 65 major actions and numerous subitems in Opera- 
tion Multiple Use. I am especially grateful for the opportunity to discuss with 
this committee this carefully prepared plan for the orderly development of these 
immensely valuable public properties. You need to know that our current and 
future budget requests will be related to this plan of action. To effectuate the 
program does not require additional legislation, although from time to time 
there will likely be legislation before the Congress affecting the national forests 
related to their development and utilization. Because this committee is the 
congressional unit most directly concerned with the achievement of these pro- 
gram goals, I should like to give each member a printed copy of the complete 
short-term program. 

The budget request now before you calls for an increase of $11,087,500 over 
the final 1960 appropriation. However, this does not reflect the total which 
will be available in 1961 for implementing Operation Multiple Use. The Con- 
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gress provided $7.5 million for this program in the supplemental appropriation 
for 1960. An increase of $2 million over the 1960 budget estimates in forest 
roads and trails was added by this committee and also will go to implement the 
program. The estimated 10 percent of national-forest receipts for roads and 
trails will in 1961 substantially exceed the amount in the 1960 budget esti- 
mate. Therefore when we consider the amounts already provided together with 
the increases proposed for 1961, there will be an increase of $22.8 million 
available for the first year of the short-term-action program. 

You may recall that when the program was sent to Congress, it was made 
clear that funds to implement the program would be determined in future budget 
requests after due consideration of the overall fiscal needs and resources of the 
Federal Government. The total 1961 budget represents a positive step in getting 
Operation Multiple Use underway. 

Dr. McArdle and his assistants are here to give you such detailed information 
as you may wish on the estimates. 


Forest Protection AND UTILIZATION 


Program and. financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


| 
Program by activities: | 
1. Forest land management: 


(a) National forest protection and management $67, 402, 143 $70, 534,000 | — $76, 859, 900 
(6) Fighting forest fires 13, 960, 518 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
(c) Insect and disease contro] 6, 266, 324 6, 881, 800 | 6, 899, 800 
(d) Acquisition of lands 70, 605 100, 000 100, 000 
Total, forest land management pepeed 87, 699, 590 82, 515, 800 88, 859, 700 
2. Forest research: 
(a) Forest and range management 6, 643, 024 7, 104, 000 7, 354, 600 
(6) Forest protection 2, 434, 164 2, 650, 000 2, 834, 000 
(c) Forest products utilization 2, 617, 876 2, 854, 400 3, 103, 400 
(d) Forest resources 1, 883, 820 1, 937, 000 2, 040, 000 
(e) Forest research construction 595, 629 2, 000, 000 250, 000 
Total, forest research 14, 174, 513 16, 545, 400 15, 582, 000 
3. State and private forestry cooperation: 
(a) Forest fire control 9, 312, 292 10, 085, 000 10, 087, 500 
(6) Forest tree planting 562, 170 290, 000 291, 000 
(c) Forest management and processjng ; 1, 377, 478 1, 542, 000 1, 543, 000 
(d) General forestry assistance : 886, 627 410, 800 413, 300 
Total, State and private forestry cooperation 12, 138, 567 12, 327, 800 12, 334, 800 
Total program costs ! ; ; 114, 012, 670 111, 389, 000 116, 776, 500 
4. Relation of costs to obligations: 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, net 
i=} “ ‘ —2, 000, 000 icameeg ails 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net 2,000; G34. |. .-...- bacus 750, 000 
Total program (obligations) ___- ee 117, 003, 494 | 109,389,000 | 117, 526, 500 
Financing: | 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts geet —18, 753 o> PRG foe envdcdeishl 
1959 appropriation available in 1958_- ate 625.348 |...... aie aR ch ania dnliniecae ee 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts- - —700, 000 | —700, 000 | —700, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available_____________- Ee he sbcawiies deinen nee = ached 
New obligational authority ............<....-.-..<-.-..- 117, 165,600 | 108,670,000 | 116, 826, 


500 


New obligational authority: 
Appropriation bihtiehs ten bene 
Transferred from ‘‘Conservation reserve program,’’ Com- 
modity Stabilization Service (73 Stat. 36) __- -| 5, 432, 200 


111, 733, 400 | 108,670,000 | 116, 826, 500 


Appropriation (adjusted) -....................-.------ | 117, 165,600 | 108, 670, 000 | 116, 826, 500 


{Includes capital outlay as follows: June 30, 1959, $15,883,837; 1960, $13,000,000; 1961, $14,500,000. 
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Object classification 











| 76, 235 
66, 615 
19, 739 


07 Other contractual services binlow | 
08 Supplies and materials. 
09 x quipment. 


| . | . 
1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
a . - ences $$ — | ——_____- 
FOREST SERVICE | 
Total number of permanent positions. hae 9, 433 | 9, 973 10, 190 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions-_-_---- bandied 4, 123 | 3, 494 3, 947 
Average number of all employees - - : dat 12, 623 | 12, 556 13, 205 
Number of employees at end of year- --- ede 17, 246 18, 146 18, 546 
Average GS grade and salary - - Sol teanaas ..| 6.8 $5,583 6.9 $5, 617 6. 9 $5, 614 
Average salary of ungraded positions ak 7 $4, 553 | $4, 754 | +4, 754 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions_- sii $48, 783, 374 $52, 191, 856 $53, 248, 311 
Positions other than permanent -_- | 11,668,337 | 10, 742, 497 12, 543, 531 
Other personal services . 5, 908, 179 3, 076, 034 | 2, 870, 405 
Total personal services ---__-- nities | 66,359,890 | 66,010,387 | 68, 662, 247 
02 Travel anh 3, 133, 049 | 3, 231, 000 3, 402, 000 
03 Transportation of things _| 877, 664 | 676, 000 | 757, 000 
04 Communication services Saetht. Se s | 869, 640 | $29, 000 850, 000 
05 Rents and utility services__- 1, 256, 000 1, 020, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction | 735, 000 753, 000 
i 07 Other contractual services 5, 391, 000 6, 993, 000 
i Services performed by other agencies. -_- | 5, 276, 000 5, 498, 000 
08 Supplies and materials. 6, 683, 012 8, 115, 152 
09 Equipment 2, 193, 000 | 2, 578, 000 
10 Lands and structures 2, 707, 000 4, 407, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions 3, 400, 000 3, 470, 000 
Payments to States 11, 466, ! 599 11, 165, 000 11, 165, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities- - 54, 432 | 72, 000 | 85, 000 
i 15 Taxes and assessments 362, 990 | 319, 000 | 360, 000 
j 16 Investments and loans_. 105 | 
Subtotal 7 117, 648, 411 | 109, 943, 399 118, 115, 899 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges. -- Seton | 1, 124, 529 | 1, 115, 809 | 1, 115, 809 
; OCR: (Tne Ce co ad Lh enh nce been 116, 523,882 | 108, 827, 590 117, 000, 090 
: = ——— = = 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
i 
Total number of permanent positions- -_------ : : 9 | 14 | 14 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_- : 67 64 | 64 
Average number of all employees_ -- j 80 | 83 | 83 
Number of employees at end of year. - ea | 233 211 211 
Average GS grade and salary- - .-- - rail Sete tacts 6.7 $5,273 | 7.0 $5,500 | 7.0 $5, 636 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions_. See $55, 677 | $84, 638 $86, 714 
Positions other than perm: unent_. ‘ 237, 477 223, 347 | 221, 449 
Other personal services _ -_-- ae 23, 343 21,110 | 21, 057 
Total personal services_. 329, 095 329, 220 
02 Travel 3 | 12, 750 
03 Transportation of things---- é 1, 700 
04 Communication services | 3, 125 
05 Rents and utility services___..-- : 6, 300 
06 Printing and reproduction 150 





, 1] Grants, subsidies, and ‘contributions... | 4, 156 78 | 5, 580 
13 Re funds, awards, and indemnities. -- | 7 hid : — ‘ 

15 Taxes and assessments.-- hatasian Ssebeaiiin | 5, 582 | 5, 103 | 4, 996 

Total, Department of the Interior___-- | 479, 612 | 561, 410 526, 410 


Total obligations_.....--...--- ai atid «sabia i dalaitiveal ok | 109, 389,000 | 117, 526, 500 


| Mr. Magnuson. We shall take up first “Forest protection and utili- 
zation,” $116,826,500 is requested; an increase of $8,137,500. 
We shall insert pages 1 through 80 in the record. 
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PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Forest Service is responsible for promoting the conservation and wise 
use of the country’s forest and related watershed lands, which comprise one- 
third of the total land area of the United States. To meet its responsibility the 
Forest Service engages in three main lines of work, as follows: 

1. Management, protection, and development of the national forests.—The 
guiding principle is “the greatest good of the greatest number in the long run.” 
This requires obtaining the maximum practicable yield and use of the many 
resources of the national forests on a continuing basis, to meet both local and 
national needs—under normal conditions and during times of stress. The 
181 million acres of national forests are located in 41 States and Puerto Rico. 
About one-third of the remaining sawtimber in the country is in the national 
forests. 

In managing the national forests, technical forestry is applied to the grow- 
ing and harvesting of timber crops. Estimated harvest through timber sales in 
the fiscal year 1960 is 9.65 billion board-feet. Grazing of approximately 6 million 
head of livestock is scientifically managed to obtain range conservation along 
with the use of the annual growth of forage. Watersheds are managed to 
regulate streamflow, prevent floods, and provide water for power, irrigation, 
navigation, and municipalities. Management includes the handling of more 
than 75 million visits of people to the national forests for recreation purposes. 
Scientific management is applied to the extensive wildlife resources. Receipts 
from timber sales, grazing permits, land rentals, and waterpower permits ex- 
ceeded $122 million in 1959. 

The protection of the national forests includes the control of forest fires, 
which numbered 9,448 in the first 11 months of the calendar year 1959; the 
control of tree diseases and insect epidemics; and the prevention of trespass. 

The major development activities of the national forests are reforestation, 
revegetation, construction of roads, recreational facilities, housing, and other 
necessary improvements and land acquisition and exchanges. 

2. Forest research.—The Forest Service conducts research in the entire field 
of forestry and the management of forest and related ranges. This includes 
the growth and harvesting of timber, its protection from fire, insects, and 
diseases, and the protection and management of watersheds. It conducts studies 
in forest economics, marketing of forest products, and a survey of the present 
extent and potential growth and use of the Nation’s forest resources. It also 
conducts research to develop new and improved products from wood and to 
increase efficiency of utilizing forest products. Results of research are made 
available to owners of private forest and range lands, to public agencies which 
administer such lands, to forest products industries, and to consumers. 

The Forest Service cooperates with the Agricultural Research Service of the 
Department by reviewing and appraising for technical adequacy forest research 
projects beneficial to the United States which are conducted abroad. These 
projects are carried out with foreign currencies under section 104(k) of Public 
Law 480, as amended, and the dollar expenses of the Forest Service in connec- 
tion with this work are paid from the appropriation ‘Forest protection and 
utilization.” 

3. Cooperation with State and private forest landowners is provided by the 
Forest Service to obtain better fire protection on the 435 million acres of State 
and privately owned forest lands and to stimulate development and proper 
management of these forest lands. 

Under the soil bank conservation reserve program the Forest Service is re- 
sponsible for the technical phases of planting trees on land heretofore used for 
crop production, and for tree seedling production, primarily through the facilities 
of State forestry departments. 

Other work related to forestry includes: 

4. Insect and disease control_—Under the Forest Pest Control Act (16 U.S.C. 
594-1—594-5) and the Lea Act (16 U.S.C. 594a), destructive insect pests and 
diseases that threaten timber areas are suppressed. Activities include two types 
of work carried on jointly by Federal, State, and private agencies: 

(a) Surveys on forest lands to detect and appraise infestations of forest 
insects and infections of tree diseases and determine protective measures 
to be taken. 








—————— 
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(b) Control operations to suppress or eradicate forest insect pests and 
diseases, including the white pine blister rust. 

5. Flood prevention and watershed protection.—On national forest lands and 
on non-Federal forest lands within the watersheds authorized for treatment by 
the Department of Agriculture under the Flood Control Act of December 22, 
1944, the Forest Service plans and installs watershed improvement measures, 
in the form of minor physical structures, cultural measures, and intensified fire 
control, to retard runoff and reduce floodwater and sediment damage. Work 
on non-Federal land is carried on in cooperation with the Soil Conservation 
Service and the appropriate State and local agencies. 

The Forest Service also cooperates with the Soil Conservation Service, appro- 
priate State agencies and the local organizations sponsoring small watershed 
protection and flood prevention projects initiated under the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act of 1954, as amended, in planning and installing 
forestry and related measures on the watersheds and in interagency studies 
of proposed water and land resource developments on river basins for the 
purpose of obtaining integrated resource development programs. 

6. Land utilization projects——The Forest Service administers, in accordance 
with provisions of title III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, about 4.3 
million acres of Federal land in 67 separate projects, located in 27 States and 
Puerto Rico. These lands are being managed first to conserve the soil. Re- 
sources are being restored and protected and facilities installed and maintained 
to promote orderly and conservationwise use of available resources by local 
people and industries. 

7. Work performed for others.—The Forest Service is frequently called upon 
to perform services for other Federal, State, and private agencies on a re 
imbursable or advance-payment basis. Examples of these activities are— 

(a) Protection of other Federal and non-Federal forest lands inter- 
mingled with the national forests. 

(b) Disposal of slash resulting from sales of timber and the rehabilitation 
of such areas. 

(c) Construction and maintenance of roads, and other improvements. 

(d) Research investigations in forest, range, and water management and 
utilization problems. 

(e) Cooperative survey, mapping, administrative, and reforestation proj- 
ects, ete. 

(f) Cooperation with defense and mobilization agencies on forest pro- 
duction and utilization projects, and related work. 

The Forest Service maintains its central office in Washington with program 
activities decentralized to 10 regional offices, 127 forest supervisors’ offices, 801 
district rangers’ offices, 9 forest and range experiment stations, and the Forest 
Products Laboratory. On November 30, 1959, the Forest Service had a total 
of 19,937 employees including 569 full-time employees in the central office and 
17,119 full-time and 2,249 part-time employees in the field. The November 30 
employment figures for the field are lower than average for the year because of 
seasonal factors. At the peak of the field season the number of full-time em- 
ployees is about 26,000 plus about 15,000 part-time and casual employees. 





ated, 1960 | mates, 1961 





| Appropri- a 
| 


Appropriated funds: 
National forest and other land mans aE re | ee ae }' $111, 575, 800 $120, 869, 700 
Research. ._- _Lininueugeuvthihennerasen aan eeene ses esnsinen 14, 545, 400 16, 332, 000 


Cooperation with States.2:)-_.-2.-2.2 2.204 OL OLUs..-oeolk ace 2 12, 327, 800 | 12, 334, 800 


Total appropriated funds (excluding permanent appropriations) _._---.- | 138, 449, 000 | 149, 536, 500 


——.. 


! Excludes $102,481 available from prior year balances. 
? Excludes $1,776 available from prior year balances. 
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Summary of appropriations, 1960, and estimates, 1961 


- _ es ee ei er ee 
| 





| 
Appro- Budget 














nn (+) 
Appropriation item | priated, estimates, 
1960 1961 decrease (—) 
— — ——_— \- | a 
Forest protection and utilization: | 
Forest land management.._..........---------------------| $81,815,800 | $88,159,700 | +$6, 343, 900 
Forest research _ -- shared a gleieah eet tae | 14,545,400 | 16,332,000 | +1, 786, 600 
State and private forestry cooperation --_-_- ble eouk ---| 12,327,800 12, 334, 800 | +7,000 
Total, forest protection and utilization ispecies 108, 689, 000 | 116, 826, 500 ) | +8, 137, 500 
Forest roads and trails___---- St cn xe ; | 28,000,000 | 30,000,000 | +2, 000, 000 
Access roads Rhee n chiewae’ 1, 000, 000 | 1,000, 000 |__- rit 
Acquisition of lands for Superior National Forest : ; (1) 1, 000, 000 +1, 000, 000 
Acquisition of lands for national] forests, special acts..._---.--- 10, 000 | ROO To oes PRL 
Acquisition of lands for Cache National Forest----------- ] 2 50,000 |_---- —50, 000 
Cooperative range improvements. -- : : ee" | 700, 000 | 700, 000 |....-- eT. 
Expenses, brush disposal (permanent) - --- : diidd ee 6, 500, 000 | 6, 500, 000 |. _- “Mie 
Roads and trails for States (permanent) _-- alent awlend 11, 860, 000 13, 640,000 | +1, 780, 000 
Forest fire prevention (permanent) - - - coe 3 20, 000 we eee 1-2 i 
Restoration of forest lands and improvements (perme anent) 4 100, 000 100, 000 
Payment to Minnesota (permanent) -- : 121, 309 121, 309 amy 
Payments due counties, submarginal land program (perma- | 
nent) __- | 500, 000 | 500, 000 }...~-.... J 53. 
Payments to school funds, Arizona and New Mexico (perma- | } | 
nent). _... —iesces koe 113, 861 | 113, 861 |---.- a 
Payments to States and territories (perms anent) __- | 29,668,588 | 34,105,000 | +4, 436, 412 
Construction of improvemenxts, Salt Lake City, Utah (perma- | 
a  inieetasieh sate unten i ne swell 95000: 1s6e. it ---| —25, 000 
Tete! ....... ‘ 187, 357, 758 | 204, 636, 670 | +17, 278,912 
Deduct permanent appropri: itions (shown in detail above) —48, 908, 758 100,170 |  —6, 191, 412 
Total (excluding permanent appropriations) -__.._--___- | § 138, 449, 000 149, 536, 500 +11, 087, 500 





! Available from prior year balance, $14,843. 

2 In addition, $87,638 available from prior year balances. 

3 In addition, $646 available from prior year balances. 

4 In addition, $7,083 available from prior year balances. 

$ In addition, prior year balance of $1,776 available under the item ‘Assistance to States for tree planting.” 


TRANSFER IN 1961 ESTIMATES 


Since 1942 all library activities of the Department, both in Washington and the 
field, have been provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture Library. With 
the substantially expanded programs in recent years, the library has been unable 
to fully meet the needs of research personnel and other field employees for 
library services. In view of the seriousness of this problem, the Department 
conducted a study of library services available to, and needed by, its field 
employees. This study indicated an urgent need to strengthen field library 
services. 

Therefore, effective July 1, 1959, the direct administration of field library 
activities was transferred from the Department library to the agencies of the 
Department requiring such services, one of which agencies is the Forest Service. 
The Director of the Library will continue to prescribe library policy, standards, 
and procedures for the conduct of these field library services, and will exercise 
such controls as are needed to coordinate library services in the Department 
and avoid duplication of effort. The new arrangement will enable the Forest 
Service to strengthen field library services to more effectively support its 
programs, and hereafter to correlate library services with current progam 
needs. 

During fiscal year 1960, field library services to its own employees are being 
provided by the Forest Service, in part with funds transferred from the library. 
The 1961 budget proposes a transfer in the estimates of $19,000 from “Sale aries 
and expenses, Library,” to “Forest protection and utilization, Forest Service.” 
This transfer represents the amount previously included in the library appro 
priation for providing field library services to the Forest Service. 


FOREST LAND MANAGEMENT 


Adjustments in the functional distribution under the “National forest protection 
and management” activity 

In order to provide more information on the amounts used and estimated for 

the various functions within the “National forest protection and management” 

activity, the justifications have for many years included a functional project 
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breakdown. It is proposed to adjust the breakdown in order to provide more 
complete and informative data on the requirements for this activity. The 
proposed breakdown is the same as presently used except for the elimination of 
the “Ranger district management” items. The two changes are explained as 
follows: 

1. Ranger district management.—This account has been used to finance and 
record the salary and expenses of district rangers while engaged in ranger 
caliber work for all activities at the ranger district level of the Forest Service 
organization. While this work included all functional activities such as timber, 
range, recreation, fire, ete., in the past, the cost was not charged to these 
functions but rather to the functional account “Ranger district management.” 

It is proposed to eliminate the project line item ‘Ranger district management” 
and to budget and charge the salary and; expenses of district rangers to the 
various program functions such as timber, range, recreation, ete., which benefit 
from the services performed. This will result in having only functional projects 
which represent job performance. Also, it will result in reflecting total costs 
for each program activity, which is not the case under the present system. 

The time a district ranger spends on different programs may vary sub- 
stantially from year to year depending on such unforeseen factors as fire, weather, 
and planned shifts in program emphasis. The table which follows shows the 
estimated average distribution to the various functions. 

The distribution of ranger costs to the various program activities will help to 
facilitate and simplify work plans and relate them to fund allocations. 

District rangers have for many years maintained cooperative relationships and 
participated with local groups and organizations in consideration of general 
forestry problems which are not always directly related to management of the 
national forests. 

Included in this is the dissemination of forestry information to the public 
including some aspects of non-Federal forestry programs. It is planned that 
such incidental, collateral activities of ranger district personnel will continue 
to be budgeted and charged to the “National forest protection and management” 
activity under the most appropriate and logical functional item. 

2. Land utilization projects—By Executive Order 10851 and Proclamation 
3326 dated November 27, 1959, and Executive Order 10844 dated October 9, 1959, 
approximately 300,000 acres of land subject to title III of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, which were suitable for national forest purposes, were trans- 
ferred to national forest status. The $288,000 for administration of these lands, 
which was formerly included in the line item “Land utilization projects,” is 
being transferred to other national forest project items, as shown in the table 
on the following page. 


Proposed adjustments in the functional project structure for the national fores 
protection and management activity of the forest land management subappropriation 


[Based on fiscal year 1960 appropriations] 


; 1960 appro- | Distribution | Transfer of | Totals in 
Project item | priation | ofranger | land | proposed 
| (adjusted) district | utilization revision 


Management | project funds 

| 

seed see ape e A ; oH t sah aah a " 
| | 


Timber resource management: 


(a) Sales administration and management $17, 820, 000 $1, 300, 000 | $95,000 | $19, 215,000 
(») Reforestation and stand improvement 3, 215, 000 | 240,000 | _- | 3, 455, 000 
Recreation—public use 9, 300, 000 | 845, 000 | 28,000 | 10, 173, 000 
Wildlife habitat management. __- 905, 000 345, 000 | 9, 000 1, 259, 000 
Range resource management: | 
(a) Management | 1,670,000 | ~—-1, 300, 000 3, 000 2, 973, 000 
(b) Revegetation__- 1, 500, 000 | 95, 000 | 1, 595, 000 
_ (ce) Improvements 5 | 1, 600, 000 | 340, 000 | 20, 000 | 1, 960, 000 
Soil and water management | 1, 370, 000 230, 000 3,000 | 1, 603, 000 
Mineral claims, leases, and other land uses 3, 485, 000 844,000 | 3, 000 | 4, 332, 000 
Ranger district management 7, 384, 000 —7, 384, 000 | 
Land utilization projects } 1, 400, 000 —223, 000 1, 117, 000 
Forest fire protection 12, 635, 000 1, 305, 000 33, 000 | 13, 973, 000 
Structural improvements for fire and general | | 
purposes (construction and maintenance) 8, 250, 000 540, 000 89, 000 8, 879, 000 
Subtotal 70, 534, 000 70, 534, 000 
Deduct amount advanced from ‘Cooperative | 
range improvements” —700, 000 — 700, 000 
Total, national forest protection and | 
Management 69, 834, 000 |...--- ‘ a a 69, 834, 000 
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(a) Forest protection and utilization 





State and 











Forest land Forest private Total 
management research forestry 
cooperation 
Appropriation Act, 1960...........--...-----.- 1 $77,815,800 | $14,026,400 | $12,327,800 | ! $104, 170, 000 
Supplemental appropriation (Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1960)..-..........--- =a 4, 000, 000 BO ee dace ceaencadees 4, 500, 000 


Activities transferred in the 1961 estimates from 
‘Salaries and expenses, library, Agriculture’”’ 
for certain field library services...............|..--...-....- +19, 000 |r--2---------- +19, 000 








amet fe hs oe cos | ' 81,815,800 | 14,545,400 | 12, 327,800 | 1 108, 689, 000 
Budget estimate, 1961.....-.-..-.--.----------- | 188,159,700 | 16,332,000 | 12,334,800 | 1 116, 826, 500 
acre a es | +6, 343,900 | +1, 786, 600 | +7,000 | +8, 137, 500 


1 In addition, $700,000 is available by transfer from ‘‘Cooperative range improvements.”’ 
Summary of increases and decreases, 1961 


Forest land management: 
To increase rate of national forest timber sales and timber 


DIANE eect re ee te eee lupe ca ee +$805, 000 
To increase the rate of providing adequate recreation facilities 

to accommodate public use of the national forests___._..___ +4, 602, 000 
To strengthen fire cantrol on the national forests__....._..___ +301, 000 


Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 
Services Administration for certain leasing costs previously 


paid from this appropriation____________-_- gi ae eeeen cS —146, 100 
To accelerate the level of maintaining fire and administrative 
Sree sines Iimpravenienieg. 2 ec Sod e +350, 000 
For employee health benefit costs pursuant to Public Law 
Rene OR Re Oe Ae eae eA a SiGe +432, 000 
renee ee A se ee ee ee ere Se eee +6, 343, 900 


Forest research : 
Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 
Services Administration for certain leasing costs previously 


ter Cn) ates MOTOREIOD oe ac enna sien —158, 400 

To expand research in forest, watershed, wildlife habitat, recre- 
aon, and range management... 3 een keene nt +301, 400 

To speed the development of more effective methods of reduc- 
ing the costs and damages from forest fires___....___________ +75, 355 
To increase forest: insect weseereh..2 sek. een +60, 280 
To increase forest disease research__________________________ +65, 310 
For research in forest products utilization-__...-___________ +251, 155 
For forest economics and marketing research__________-_____ +100, 500 
For construction of research facilities...................... +1, 000, 000 

For employee health benefit costs pursuant to Public Law 86- 
i ree a oa ee eRe AR ee +91, 000 
NUON a a ne re a ca +1, 786, 600 

State and private forestry cooperation: For employee health benefit 
costs pursuant to Public Law 86—382__-.___.__.-.._.__.__.-___ +7, 000 
SRA PRUE N UNIO Se ee a ci es mrrmainanacenned +8, 137, 500 
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advance procurement authorization (Public Law 85-386). 


2 Includes $625,348 obligated in 1958 under the 
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INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1961 


The net program increase of $5,911,900 for the subappropriation “Forest land 
management” consists of : 

(1) An increase of $805,000 for timber sale administration: (a) to provide 
for sale of 11.1 billion board feet and a cut of 9.6 billion board feet under the 
regular sales program; (b) to expand the special small sale and salvage 
program; and (c) to achieve advance sale preparation of 2 billion board feet. 

Need for increase—Continued expansion in the level of national forest timber 
sales is necessary to keep pace with market demand. Increasing population 
and a rising economy, coupled with a growing scarcity of timber generally, 
points to the fact that the national forests must produce a steadily increasing 
amount of timber under the Forest Service sustained-yield program to help 
meet the needs of the country. Meeting these needs from the national forests 
will require increased funds to finance the administration of existing sale con- 
tracts, enter into new contracts, and do advance preparation work on sufficient 
future sales to assure having them ready to offer at appropriate times. 

In addition to helping to meet the country’s wood needs, national forest timber 
sales are needed to keep wood processing plants in operation and provide eco- 
nomic stability. It is expected that the requested increase of $805,000 will re- 
turn gross receipts to the Treasury of about $4 million. This addition will help 
produce national forest timber sale gross returns to the Treasury of about $135 
million for fiscal year 1961. 

The proposed appropriation increase is made up of the following items: 

(a) Regular sales program.—The proposed increase is needed partly to meet 
the expected increase in the cut of national forest timber to 9.6 billion board feet 
and at the same time to make new sales totaling 11.1 billion board feet. These 
volumes are an increase of 200 million feet in cut and 400 million feet in sales 
over the alltime highs in national forest timber sale business which are ex- 
pected in fiscal year 1960. 

(b) Special small and salvage sales.—The special financing provided in fiscal 
year 1960 to salvage dead and insect or disease-affected timber is proving to be 
an important and successful program. In addition to focusing action in moving 
such timber before it becomes unmerchantable, the program is helping to provide 
the kind of sales which can be effectively operated by small business concerns. 
These sales are more costly to administer than ordinary sales but such additional 
costs are more than offset by income. Also, there is additional employment 
and business support which would not be generated otherwise. Wood is one of 
our renewable resources which is in short supply and much of the material 
captured by the salvage program would be lost if it were not possible to give 
special emphasis to such sales. 

The special funds authorized in fiscal year 1960 are making it possible to 
carry out special small and salvage sales on 82 ranger districts, as planned. The 
increase proposed for fiscal year 1961 will make it possible to extend this special 
program to an additional 20 districts with the aim of selling an additional 100 
million board feet of salvage timber. The additional volume of timber to be 
cut as a result of this special financing will be about 60 million board feet, during 
the first year, bringing in about $300,000 in revenue. The additional cut of 60 
million board feet plus 410 million from the funds appropriated in fiscal year 
1960 will provide a total cut of 470 million board feet under this program in fiscal 
year 1961. 

(c) Advance sale preparation.—As the level of national forest sale business 
expands and timber purchasers become increasingly dependent on regular sched- 
ules of timber offerings, an urgent need has developed for performing a part of 
the sale preparation job at least a year in advance of the time of advertisement. 
With this increased leadtime it will be possible to work out unforeseen difficulties 
and avoid delays in scheduled offerings which are disturbing to dependent indus- 
tries and disadvantageous to the Government. The proposed increase will be 
used to increase the advance sale preparation from 1.2 billion to about 2 billion 
board feet annually. 

‘ It may be necessary to use some of this money to finance the advance prepara- 
tion of sales on tribal lands of the Klamath Indian Reservation, Oreg. Such 
lands are now being offered for sale to private parties and if not sold they will 
be federally purchased for national forest purposes under the act. By July 1, 
1960, it will be known what portions of the lands will become national forest lands 
under the Klamath Termination Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 718), as amended. How- 
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ever the proclamation by the Secretary of Agriculture declaring these lands 
as national forests will not be formally issued until April 1, 1961. If by July 1, 
1960, any portion or all of these lands are scheduled for designation as national 
forest lands it will be essential to prepare timber sales prior to the time that 
a formal declaration is issued. It is necessary that this preparation work be 
done before April 1, 1961, so that sales may be offered promptly when the lands 
receive national forest status. Such action would be essential to the demands 
of and to provide support to dependent wood processing industries in the 
Klamath Basin. It is estimated that about 200 million feet should be prepared 
for sale at an estimated cost of about $40,000. 


Plan of work summary 
Regular sales: 


Sale preparation, 11.1 billion feet, at $0.47 per M__-_------------ $5, 215, 000 
Sale administration, 9.6 billion feet, at $1.23 per M______-__----_ 11, 800, 000 
Advance sale preparation, 2 billion feet, at $0.22 per M__-_----~-- 440, 000 


Special small and salvage sales (sell 510 million feet and cut 470 
SmI II ns 2 nes ae ee. cai au ada 1, 020, 000 
Timber inventories and management plans___---_.-_------------ ~ 1, 700, 000 





Nt one ee eee ha ahd Se heen 20, 175, 000 
1960 appropristion.._.............=..=- bode nso aac eee wid te eee 19, 215, 000 


Increase requested ($805,000 plus $155,000 for health bene- 
Et ee te ek eed Sas daees ‘ 960, 000 


(2) An increase of $4,602,000 to provide recreational facilities and service to 
accommodate camper and picnicker public use. 
Need for increase 

The overuse of campgrounds and picnie sites continues to increase at an 
alarming rate. Overuse amounted to 68 percent in 1957 and it is expected to 
be 103 percent in 1961. This means that campers and picnickers are literally 
wearing out and destroying the safe and sanitary sites in the national forests 
to which they travel miles to seek relaxation and comfort. 

The popularity of national forest recreation areas is increasing rapidly. 
Fach year there has been an increase of over 3 million man-days’ use of camp- 
grounds and picnic sites. It would require 8,000 new camp and picnic family 
units annually to safely accommodate this increase. In 1957, there was a de- 
ficiency of 29,300 family units needed to accommodate the public. Available 
funds have made it impossible to reduce this deficiency, and with the sharp 
increase in public use each year this deficiency is expected to amount to 51,700 
family units in 1961, as shown in the following table. 


New construction 


Camp and picnic family unit 
Total visits | Camp and 














actual or picnic man- 
Calendar year expected days’ use Needed for | Existing or |Remaining to| Current or 
(millions) (millions) safe public | planned to be built for expected 
use (number) build safe use overload 
(number) (number) | (percent) 
— tema Sa ; Z . monte antl cinch 
1957 caesarean 61.0 30.7 72, 300 | 43, 000 | 29, 300 68 
Meet itso) 3): Oo eee 68.5 34.2 80, 400 | 46, 700 | 33, 700 72 
1959_..__ 75.0 38.0 | 89, 400 48, 100 | 41, 300 86 
lela 80.0 | 40.5 | 95, 300 | 48, 700 46, 600 9f 
er Pee 86.0 | 43.5 
| | 


102, 000 50, 300 | 51, 700 | 103 


Funds available during the first 3 years of the Operation Outdoors program 
have been sufficient to provide adequate policing, cleanup, and maintenance of 
existing facilities and some rehabilitation of wornout recreation facilities. In 
1957 there were 40,175 family camp and picnic units in need of rehabilitation and 
by the end of 1960, 9,264 units will have been rehabilitated, or 23.1 percent of the 
entire job, as shown in the following table. 
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Rehabilitation 


Camp and picnic family units 

, J Total reha- 

bilitation job 

Calendar year Total need- | Total reha- | Total re- | accomplished 
ing reha- | bilitated or |maining to be to date 














bilitation | planned rehabilitated (percent) 
(number) during year | or planned 
(number) (num ber) 
_ 7 oan 
OE. cecnocnddicns neswndécdtdendetebend aiudwees 40, 175 | 300 | 39, 875 0.7 
i ar nivons dics wiih te eeiaiaha ania eam eae al = 875 598 38, 277 4.7 
Re tat ee ae ne eee oes 8, 277 | 4 366 | 33, 911 15.6 
MIE OR | hs Saude oboe ieee 33, O11 3, 000 | 30, 911 23. 1 
OR 5. s dasteedwdeeees Jecuucbundssenseneekes 30, 911 11, 000 | 19, 911 50.5 





Plan of work.—The $4,602,000 increase will be used for the rehabilitation of 
wornout facilities and the development of new family camp and picnic units in 
strategic locations where increased use is heaviest. Specifically, this increase 
will be used to rehabilitate 8,000 family camp and picnic units and build 1,000 
new ones which, with the 3,000 units that will be rehabilitated, and 600 new 
ones constructed through a continuation of present authorizations, makes a total 
of 11,000 and 1,600 family units to be rehabilitated and constructed, respectively. 

(3) An increase of $301,000 to strengthen first-control functions and facilities. 

Veed for increase.—Protecting the national forest resources from damage by 
fire is an integral part of managing the national forests. The protection organi- 
zation which does this job must cope with the increased numbers of people that 
are using the national forests and must act with the knowledge that the re- 
sources being protected continue to increase in value. 

Costs of maintaining the fire-control organization do not remain stable. It has 
been necessary to reduce manning strength in some locations, and to reduce the 
number of days of planned occupancy of many fire-control positions because of 
unavoidable increases in equipment operating costs and increases in some other 
items such as salaries and material costs. Some of these positions were subse- 
quently manned on an emergency basis and financed from the fighting forest fire 
activity during periods of high fire danger. Temporary emergency manning is 
not as effective as planned season-long manning and reduces the availability of 
trained protection people available to fight fire. 

Plan of work.—The funds will be used to strengthen the protection organiza- 
tion. Emphasis will be on restoring manpower and to further integrating use of 
airplanes in the fire-control organization. Selected suppression crews will be 
brought up to full strength, and high priority lookouts which were manned on 
an emergency financing basis will be manned. The length of occupancy of key 
fire positions and fire stations will be extended, particularly in those circum- 
stances where experience of the last 2 years indicates that longer occupancy is 
required for more nearly adequate protection. Attention will also be given to 
prevention patrols, and to extending to other parts of California the aerial tanker 
program put into effect in southern California in fiscal year 1959. Since the 
greatest need to strengthen the protection organization continues to be in Cali- 
fornia, approximately two-thirds of the funds will be allocated for the work 
there. 

(4) A decrease of $146,100 due to providing a direct appropriation to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration for certain leasing costs previously paid from this 
subappropriation. 

(5) An increase of $350,000 to accelerate the level of maintaining existing fire 
and administrative struc tural improvements. 

Need for increase.—It is essential in the interests of management economy to 
keep in reasonable repair the physical plant on which all national forest activi- 
ties depend. This plant, in the main, consists of— 

1. Fire lookout towers and observatories. 
». Dwellings, cabins, and barracks at field headquarters. 


on 


3. Field offices. 

4. Utility buildings. 

5. Water and sewage systems. 

6. Communications systems, telephone lines, and radios. 
7. Landing fields and helispots. 

8. Fences. 
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These improvements are dispersed over the national forest area of about 181 
million acres. They are an integral and essential part of the management and 
protection of this large land area, involving forest fire protection, timber harvest- 
ing, watershed protection, and other land use activities on the national forests. 

A recent survey of existing administrative improvements indicated a current 
maintenance cost of $6,500,000. Approximately $1,200,000 of this cost is financed 
from other benefiting appropriations, such as “Brush disposal,” “Sale area bet- 
terment collections,” and “Forest roads and trails.” This leave $5,300,000 re- 
quiring financing from the activity ‘National forest protection and manage 
ment.” Current financing of $3,700,000 covers about 70 percent of this need. 

The increase of $350,000 is proposed in order to meet the most urgent needs. 
Some of these needs are critical deficiencies in some water and sewage disposal 
systems, and in some unsafe building foundations and electric wiring systems. 
Increased use and modern air equipment have made unsafe or inadequate for use 
of modern aircraft some of the mountain airstrips and helispots. 

Plan of work.—Funds will be distributed to field units based on the number of 
improvements by classes currently justified by program utilization and on 
analyzed unit costs of maintenance. Priorities of maintenance are established 
at forest, and sometimes regional levels, so that structural improvements vital to 
protection of the resources will receive an appropriate degree of maintenance. 

The net program increase of $1,695,600 for the subappropriation “Forest re 
search” consists of: 

(6) A decrease of $158,400 due to providing a direct appropriation to the 
General Services Administration for certain leasing costs previously paid from 
this subappropriation. 

(7) An increase of $301,400 for forest, range, and watershed management in- 
vestigations as follows: 

Need for increase.—Continued progress toward full productivity in the man- 
agement of the timber, forage, water, wildlife, and recreational resources of the 
national forests requires wider knowledge and better understanding of the 
nature and cause of the technical problems now impeding this development. 
When the underlying physical, biological, and economic relationships that create 
these problems are revealed through research, management techniques can be 
devised to overcome them. Principal fields needing attention are: 

(a) Improved forest management methods for producing timber crops.—Ar- 
tificial reforestation in the United States has doubled in the past 5 years and is 
continuing to increase at a rapid rate. More than 1% million acres are now 
artificially regenerated annually. Thus, the seriousness of the many existing 
seeding and planting problems has been accentuated, and under some conditions 
failures are high and costs excessive. In other instances the very magnitude 
of the operation has brought into focus a whole set of new problems. These 
developments have emphasized the need for more research on how to increase 
the efficiency of handling and storing tree seed, nursery production methods, 
brush control and site preparation, and direct seeding and tree planting. Tree 
planting is especially difficult in some of the Western forest types where rugged 
terrain and climatic extremes make the job costly and uncertain. Although 
the immediate need is for reliable methods, these can most surely and effi- 
ciently be devised only through a better understanding of tree and seed physi- 
ology, soil and site requirements of the various tree species, and other biological 
relationships. 

Another opportunity for improving both productivity and quality of tree 
growth involves the development of superior hybrids. Research has shown that 
desirable qualities, such as fast growth, high specific gravity of wood, and 
resistance to insects and diseases, can be bred into some tree species but the 
actual development of these superior trees requires painstaking basic research 
to determine the extent of variation and degree of heritability of the desired 
characteristic. Problems related to this genetic improvement involve ways to 
induce flower formation and the removal of barriers to hybridization. This 
research is particularly needed in the West and Northwest, where tree-improve- 
ment projects have recently been established to implement the program for the 
national forests. 

In many of the national forests where the timber harvest will be increased 
in areas of heretofore undeveloped forest types, research in timber management 
must be intensified. Examples are the forests of coastal and interior Alaska, 
the upper slope types of the Pacific Coast States, and the lodgepole pine types 
of the Rockies. In these newly developed areas the forest manager is handi- 
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capped by lack of information on the growth and yield of the timber types in 
the forest to be put under management, the suitability of various forest sites and 
soils for tree regeneration, which species to favor in reseeding the logged-over 
areas, and the degree of response to be expected from cultural practices such 
as intermediate cutting, thinning, and pruning. 

Programs of reforestation and forest management are often critically delayed 
by the depredations of various forest animals, from mice to bears. This type 
of damage is most prevalent across the northern part of the country. Its most 
serious forms are destruction of seed and seedlings by rodents; deer browsing 
on valuable hardwood such as black cherry, sugar maple, and birch in the North- 
east and on Douglas fir and pine in the West; porcupine girdling of pines; and 
bear damage to saplings and poles. On the national forests of the Northwest 
serious animal damage occurs on about 2 million acres of commercial forest land. 
On all forest lands in the Northwest estimates place the annual cost of animal 
damage at $15 million. Current research must be expanded and new research 
started if we are to learn how to reduce these losses. Moreover, methods of 
control must be worked out in harmony with acceptable wildlife management 
practices. 

(b) Improved watershed management practices.—Early exploratory research 
indicated that water yields can be increased by manipulation of the forest cover. 
In most parts of the West the timing and quantity of water yields is so important 
that there is need to develop information for a number of forest environment 
factors not yet studied. This increase would permit strengthening this type of 
research and extending it to new and important areas. 

Concurrently with this work, and of equal importance, additional research 
should be directed toward determining how best to minimize damage to water- 
shed areas from various forest uses. The recent expansion of logging operations 
into the steeper and rougher areas is likely to create or aggravate soil and water 
disturbances that could directly affect municipal, industrial, agricultural, and 
recreational interests. Proper management of watersheds to avoid such damage 
will depend upon better knowledge and more complete understanding of the 
effects on streamflow, soil stability and sediment production, of the various pat- 
terns and intensities of timber harvesting, including road construction and 
logging, and of the grazing of domestic livestock. Of particular importance is 
the need to learn more about the interrelations of the forest cover to geology, 
climate, and other natural factors so that practical means to avoid or correct 
damage to the watershed can be developed. 

(ce) Development of improved livestock grazing management practices on high 
range-watersheds and of methods for improving wildlife habitat —Administra- 
tors of rangelands on western national forests are handicapped in their efforts 
to halt deterioration and restore optimum range and watershed conditions by a 
lack of research findings on which to base sound management practices. Maxi- 
mum sustained production of forage and livestock, consistent with maintenance 
or improvement of soil, water, and other important values, is the primary manage- 
ment objective on these lands. The key to the attainment of this objective is 
the development and application of grazing practices that are based upon 
both vegetation and livestock requirements. Present forage production falls 
considerably short of the potential yields on some areas, particularly on high- 
elevation summer ranges in the intermountain area, and watershed conditions 
are poor. 

The proposed increase would allow intensification of research on the soil 
and site requirements and the physiology of important range plants, their re- 
action to varying intensities and schedules of grazing, and the carrying capacity 
of the range. With a better foundation of knowledge, more effective patterns 
and techniques for intensity and season of grazing, distribution of stock, and 
maintenance of range productivity can be formulated. 

In addition to timber, water, and livestock forage, the national forests provide 
browse and habitat for approximately 4 million big-game animals. During the 
past 20 years big-game populations have doubled, thus intensifying the impact 
of this use on the land. Full multiple use of the forests and related ranges 
requires added attention to improving the management of wildlife habitat 
through modification of timber stand improvement and grazing practices, as well 
as through other means of increasing food supplies for big game. Studies are 
especially needed to determine methods of improving food and cover on some 
1% million acres of key wildlife habitat areas on the national forests. 

Research is also needed to determine how forest and rangelands can be man- 
aged in order to support optimum game populations in harmony with other uses. 
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More complete knowledge of the impact of joint livestock and game use of the 
forest ranges, and of the influence of silvicultural and timber harvesting prac- 
tices on the wildlife habitat, would enable forest land managers to anticipate 
potential sources of conflict which could impair full production. Management 
methods could then be developed to avoid such adverse effects. 

Plan of work.—The increase would be used to strengthen the research programs 
of the 10 regional forest and range experiment stations on the most urgent 
problems. The $301,400 increase would be allocated to the three principal fields 
of work outlined above as follows: 





Forest management research ________--_____ ii ea ee a eben ten _ $135, 900 
Tere Om OORen,. BOGORFOR oo one on ire eee ee enna 90, 300 
Wildlife habitat, recreation and range management research_______- 75, 200 

i i a ae Cem 301, 400 


(S) An increase of $75,355 to speed the development of more effective methods 
of reducing the costs and damages from forest fires. 

Need for increase.—This increase would be used to strengthen research on the 
“blowup” fire problem in the West and for studies of fire control in Alaska. 

In spite of substantial progress in controlling the Nation’s forest fires, large 
resource losses, sometimes the loss of human lives, and great expenditures for 
suppression are caused by the occasional erratic fire that breaks loose and defies 
ordinary methods of control. A greater understanding of the manner in which 
fuel, topographic, and weather variables combine to produce blowup fires is 
needed. In this way some forewarning of their occurrence may be available 
and firefighters will be able to prepare more adequately for effective attack and, 
hence, control before large losses are suffered. Research of this kind would 
benefit Federal, State, and private forest firefighting agencies who commonly 
share the same problem. 

Losses from forest fires in Alaska have been especially severe over the years 
and adequate control methods have not yet been developed to combat fires in the 
large roadless areas of this State. Studies are needed to (1) develop an im- 
proved fire danger rating system to guide preparations for firefighting and (2 
develop or adapt aerial firefighting techniques to Alaskan problems. 

Plan of work.—The proposed increase would be used as follows: $25,100 for 
fire, weather, and related research in Alaska; $50,255 to strengthen research on 
fire behavior in Western United States. 

(9) An increase of $60,280 for forest insect research. 

Need for increase.—This increase will be used to expand research on biological 
control of forest insects, especially in the South, and on forest insects in Alaska. 

Indirect control of forest insects through the use of biological agents, including 
insect parasites, predators, and disease pathogens is longer lasting, safer, and 
less expensive than through the use of other methods usually used to suppress 
epidemic infestations. Little is known of the identity or effectiveness of bio- 
logical agents affecting many of our most important forest insects, or how they 
can be utilized to greatest advantage in controlling these insects. To provide 
the needed information the present research program must be expanded. 

Insect outbreaks are known to occur at frequent intervals in the forests of 
Alaska, and sometimes to kill or damage large volumes of valuable timber. So 
far, very little is known about these insects, including their biologies and natural 
enemies, as well as the conditions conducive to outbreaks. This makes it difficult 
to evaluate accurately the needs for control of infestations, or to recommend 
the best control measures to apply where they are deemed advisable. 

Plan of work.—Approximately $380,140 would be used to intensify biological 
control research in the South and $30,140 for strengthening research on forest 
insect control in Alaska. 

(10) An increase of $65,310 for forest disease research. 

Need for increase.—This increase would be used to develop a greater knowledge 
of the control of forest tree diseases not now well understood and for which no 
satisfactory control measures are known. Lack of knowledge on how systemic 
vascular diseases, root rots, and other diseases kill or severely damage trees is 
hindering development of cheaper and more effective control methods. For 
example, trees infested with oak wilt or other similar diseases wilt and die, 
perhaps from mechanical plugging of the pores or perhaps from an unknown 
toxin. Discovery of the lethal principle involved would open up entirely new 
avenues for the prevention and control measures. 
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An important problem concerns root rots that are causing unexpected and 
alarming losses in young pine stands particularly when established on old 
agricultural lands. Observational evidence indicates that disturbance of the 
original soil flora and fauna may be primarily responsible. Only when we 
understand the factors involved can we recommend remedial practices. 

Other pressing problems include the need for better control of heart rots, 
dwarf mistletoe, witches’-brooms, and various rusts. These diseases are causing 
heavy losses on many of the western national forests. 

Pian of work.—The proposed increase would be used to strengthen the research 
on oak wilt and similar diseases in the central hardwood region ($35,170), and 
to increase studies of root rots, heart rots, and other disease pests in Western 
United States ($30,140). 

(11) An increase of $251,155 for forest products utilization research at forest 
experiment stations and at the Forest Products Laboratory. 

Need for increase—The purposes of this increase are (1) to accelerate the 
development of quality grades for logs and trees; (2) to accelerate research on 
new industrial chemicals from wood residues; and (3) to strength the study of 
regional utilization problems with emphasis on utilization of little-used species. 

Available grading systems for estimating the quality of standing timber are 
generally inadequate or entirely lacking. They are needed for improving timber 
sale appraisals on both national forests and private lands, and for a sounder 
technical basis from which guidelines for timber stand improvement can be 
developed. Such quality grading systems are also essential to improving mar- 
keting opportunities for, and utilization of, public timber throughout the Nation. 
Much additional study is needed of the nature and significance of the various 
types of defects in trees and logs in relation to the quality and value of products 
that can be cut from them. 

Recent research results show that many industrial chemicals can be produced 
from the cellulosic components of wood. However, the utilization of the lignin 
residue from these chemical processes as well as from existing commercial 
pulping processes remains unsolved. Although lignin is about one-third of the 
total wood substance, as yet chemical utilization is minor. The full success of 
a wood chemical industry depends upon utilization of all of the wood substance. 
This can only be done if present lignins can be used or if new processes produce 
aless degenerated lignin. There is need to expand research to solve this problem. 

Research on regional utilization problems aimed at modifying results of basic 
forest products research to permit its application to local or special conditions 
and situations has been highly effective in the past although this program has 
been quite limited in extent. The expanding program of developing the national 
forests will depend increasingly on improved and complete utilization of the 
timber resource. Forest products utilization research is particularly needed to 
adapt basic principles to meet the varying requirements of timber processors and 
markets with the objective of expanding possible outlets for all timber products, 
but especially for the little-used species and logging residues. 

Plan of work.—The proposed increase would be used to strengthen the work 
as outlined above: $70,300 to accelerate a nationally coordinated attack to de 
velop log and tree quality grades ; $150,700 for increasing wood chemical research 
at the Forest Products Laboratory ; and $30,155 for strengthening regional utili- 
zation research. 

(12) An increase of $100,500 for forest economics and forest products market- 
ing research as follows: 

Need for increase— 

(a) To develop principles and procedures for the evaluation of multiple uses 
of forest lands.—The rapid increases in population and pressures for natural 
resources are reflected in difficult and critical problems for public forest adminis- 
trators and other forest owners in determining the best use or optimum combina- 
tion of uses of forest lands. These problems of balancing land uses exist for a 
wide variety of situations where choices must be made among timber growing, 
recreation, forest management, livestock production, or other competing uses. 
Administration of national forest lands, for example, must resolve increasingly 
serious conflicts among such uses. Research is needed to determine the potential 
economic returns and public values that may be derived from timber production 
and other forest uses under various conditions of site, location, ownership, and 
markets. There is special need to develop practical guides for use by public land 
managers and owners of private property in choosing between conflicting uses of 
forest lands in problem areas. 
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(b) To appraise potential markets for timber and wood products as a guide 
to forest management and resource development policies—On many national 
forest lands and private forest ownerships there are large volumes of little-used 
species or low-grade timber for which markets are limited or nonexistent. 
Millions of cords of wood and mill residues also are still unsalvaged despite 
major increases in use of such material in recent years. At the same time in 
numerous consumer markets, lumber, and other wood products are meeting 
increasing competition from nonwood materials. Research is needed to deter- 
mine the economic feasibility of expanding local industries and markets for 
the little-used timber resources on both public and private lands, and to appraise 
prospective general market trends and outlook for various species and classes 
of timber. Such information is essential to provide basic guides to resource 
development and timber management policies. 

Plan of work.—The proposed research on evaluation of multiple-land uses 
would be carried out largely in the Western States and in areas where there are 
major problems of choice in management and use of forest lands. Research 
to appraise potential markets for timber and wood production would be carried 
out at both the Washington office and at regional forest experiment stations. 
The increase would be used as follows: (@) Multiple-use problems, $50,250; 
(bv) marketing research, $50,250. 

(13) An increase of $1 million for construction of research facilines. 

Need for increase.—This increase will permit construction of office-labora- 
tories at the following three locations: Corvallis, Oreg.; Durham-Raleigh, N.C.; 
and Stoneville, Miss. 

Corvallis, Oreg.: A laboratory for forest insect and disease research, $350,000. 

This building is urgently needed to provide essential laboratory space and 
scientific equipment to implement properly the forest insect and disease research 
and related tree physiology studies now underway but inadequately housed at 
several widely separated locations. The proposed construction would permit 
bringing together this research and facilitate its correlation with related work 
performed by Oregon State College, including its forestry school, the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, and the Oregon Board of Forestry Research Center, 
all of which have active research programs in Corvallis. The proposed labora- 
tory would provide modern scientific instruments and equipment especially im- 
portant in the development of biological control methods which can supplement 
or replace costly direct pest control programs; for the study of systemics which 
will help solve problems such as animal damage to trees and reproduction, and 
will provide time-saving short cuts by the use of new laboratory techniques. 


Durham-Raleigh, N.C. 


A laboratory for forest insect and disease research, $350,000. 

This laboratory will provide facilities not now available for the present pro- 
grams inadequately housed at several locations in Southeastern United States. 
It will permit centralizing research at a major center of universities where re 
lated investigations are underway and where strong cooperative programs could 
be developed. These research institutions include Duke University at Durham 
and its graduate School of Forestry; North Carolina State College at Raleigh 
and its Forestry School and agricultural experiment station; and the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. The strong research programs in and related 
to forestry, already underway at these institutions, will provide an environ- 
ment for advanced and productive research and economies through cooperative 
use of special equipment which will speed up and facilitate attack on southern 
and eastern forest insect and disease problems. The laboratory will be equipped 
to study the most serious pest problems of the Southern and Eastern States, such 
as nutritional diseases, tree seedling and nursery pests, and cone and seed 
insects, all of which are at present limiting the large tree planting programs. 

Stoneville, Miss.: A laboratory for bottom land hardwood research, $300,000. 

This office-laboratory building is urgently needed to provide adequate facili- 
ties for the research program on southern bottom land hardwoods. Research 
personnel now occupy space in agricultural experiment station buildings. No 
laboratory facilities are available and crowded conditions have intensified in 
the last few years to a point where inefficient working arrangements are limiting 
progress. Some space is shared by unrelated activities to the detriment of both 
research activities. No modern equipment is available to facilitate investiga- 
tions. A new building, properly equipped, will speed research on studies of 
bottom land hardwood production and management and on utilization of the 
important species. 
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Plan of work.—The $350,000 proposed for each of the laboratories at Corvallis, 
Oreg. and Durham-Raleigh, N.C., will provide space for the current programs in 
insect and disease research and allow for some moderate expansion. Only the 
most critical needs would be prov ided for at these two locations. Later, and in 
accordance With plans included in the “Program for the National Forests,” other 
laboratory-office units are proposed. These would cost about $650,000 at each 
location and would house other Forest Service research units that cannot be 
accommodated in the initial building planned. The laboratory at Stoneville 
will provide for current and planned programs. Greenhouses and service build- 
ings costing an estimated $75,000 will be added later as future budgetary situa- 
tions may permit. 

(14) An increase of $530,000 is required to meet employee health benefit costs 
under Public Law 86-382, applicable to the base for 1961. 

The Federal Employee Health Benefits Act of 1959 provides that the Govern- 
ment will share with employees the cost of providing health benefit plans for the 
protection of employees and their dependents. The act becomes effective with 
the start of the first full pay period in fiscal year 1960 (for most employees the 
effective date will be July 10,1960). Federal costs of the health benefit program 
cannot be determined finally until benefit plans have been contracted with insur- 
ance companies and some experience with employee selection of alternative 
choices has been obtained. For purposes of estimating fiscal year 1961 costs, 
therefore, the Budget Bureau has asked all Federal agencies to assume that the 
Civil Service Commission will set the initial agency contribution per employee at 
the minimum rates authorized by law ($1.30 for self only, and $3.12 for self-and- 
family, on a biweekly basis). In the absence of reliable statistics, the Budget 
Bureau also asked for agencies to assume that (a) 90 percent of all employees 
would participate, and (b) 40 percent of participating employees would elect 
coverage for themselves only, and 60 percent for self-and-family. These assump- 
tions on participation have been followed in developing the Forest Service 
estimates. 

Based on the foregoing assumptions, the 1961 Forest Service budget reflects a 
total of $794,325 estimated employee health benefit costs to all appropriations and 
funds available, including revolving funds, advances and reimbursements from 
other agencies, and trust funds. Of this total, absorption of $252,825 is proposed, 
and only under the Forest protection and utilization appropriation are added 
appropriations being requested. The level of absorption proposed is the maxi- 
mum that can be achieved without impairment of public programs and services 
for which the Forest Service is responsible. Of the $542,000 increase in appro- 
priations requested for health benefit costs, $530,000 relates to the 1961 appropri- 
ation base and $12,000 to program increases proposed for 1961. 

The Federal costs of benefits to annuitants have not been reflected in these 
estimates since it is understood that estimates of appropriations to the Civil 
Service Commission are being presented for this purpose. 

The total employee health benefit costs for 1961 are distributed as follows by 
appropriations and funds: 


POrCEy DTOCHCTION GTi “WiBNe OMe ois ee oe eee eae eee $547, 000 
Weront Pomme wml (rabies ss EE ee ee Oe 120, 000 
BONRTIOG Grane PROSE. aco oes mou seoee scape en Cee 150 
Expenses, brush disposal, Forest Service._._.__.__.______._-______--__- 12, 500 
Une Tbe) SIO DUION = a A ee oe eT 170 
WURaCiie CMON SUNN De et) 32, 000 
BOVANCED BG TCNQ UNTHCINONth. 8 8 oe esac ewo eee 15, 400 
A ATRAY EEA no oe eee ee eh eee 66, 675 
Allocation from International Cooperation Administration.__._______ 430 

Lotal employee heaith Heneht costae... oo ke 794, 325 


STATUS OF PROGRAM—ForREsT LAND MANAGEMENT 
NATIONAL FOREST PROTECTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Current activities: 


The purpose of this program is to manage, protect, and develop the national 
forests and insure that timber, water, range, recreation, wildlife, and other re- 
sources are utilized in a manner so as to best serve the Nation. 
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National forests are managed under the multiple-use principle with practically 
all areas used for, or serving, more than one purpose or objective. For example, 
50 percent of the area within the national forests of the continental United States 
serves five different purposes: (1) timber production, (2) watershed protection, 
(3) forage production, (4) wildlife production, and (5) recreation. An addi- 
tional 28 percent serves four purposes in varying combinations. Of the re- 
mainder, 21 percent of the total serves three purposes with only 1 percent of the 
total reserved for one purpose exclusively, mainly campgrounds and special use 
areas, such aS Summer homesites, pastures, corrals, etc. 

The varied interests which inevitably conflict and which must be reconciled, 
the vast areas covered, and the unusual complexities clearly require careful 
planning and skillful management of the national forest properties. 

The protection of national forests from fire and trespass is made difficult by 
the large area to be protected, the general inaccessibility, the many thousands 
of miles of exterior boundary, and the impossibility of taking preventive action 
with such a problem as lightning-caused fires. 

National forest boundaries encompass an aggregate area of about 225 million 
acres in 41 States and Puerto Rico, of which some 181 million acres are under 
Forest Service administration. Many tracts of privately owned lands are inter- 
spersed within the Federal holdings. 

The economic importance of the national forests will be realized when it is 
considered that— 

(a) The national forests produced a cash income in the fiscal year 1959 
of about $122.1 million. Approximately 65 percent of this amount is 
credited to the general fund in the Federal Treasury (miscellaneous 
receipts). The remainder is distributed in accordance with special acts of 
Congress, including 25 percent to the States and counties in which lands 
are located. In addition to cash receipts, there are the nonmonetary values 
of water, recreation, and wildlife. 

(b) The area within national forest boundaries is equivalent to some 10 
percent of the area of the continental United States. 

(c) The national forests supplied 8.3 billion board feet in fiscal year 1959 
to the Nation’s forest products industries. Dependence of the forest products 
industries on national forest timber continues to increase as the result of 
depletion of good quality timber on private lands. 

(7) About 6 million head of domestic livestock (including calves and 
lambs) are grazed on national forest lands. 

(e) The national forests provide protection to municipal water sunnplies 
for nearly all western cities and towns and many in the East, to irrigation 
water used on about 20 million acres of western lands, and to many streams 
with water power developments. They provide flood protection to thou- 
sands of acres of rich valley lands and help to prevent more rapid siltation 
of reservoirs and stream channels. 

(f) They provide a habitat for a large part of the big game animal popu- 
lation, for birds, and for millions of small game animals and fur bearers. 

(yg) They provide opportunities for healthful outdoor recreation, with a 
minimum of restrictions, for the millions of people who yearly visit the 
national forests. 

(h) Nearly 4 million people who live in and near the national forests 
are supported in whole or in part through the economic development aris 
ing through management and utilization of the forests and their resources. 

In addition, about 4.3 million acres of land utilization projects are managed 
under this appropriation item. Resources are being restored and protected and 
facilities installed and maintained to promote orderly and conservationwise 
use of available resources by local people and industries. Of the revenue 
amounting to about $1.9 million in fiscal year 1959 relating to these projects, 75 
percent goes to the Treasury and 25 percent to the counties in which the lands 
are located. 

The Forest Service, as a part of its regular programs, also directs Federal 
activities and provides technical guidance to States concerned with the preven- 
tion and control of fires which might be caused by an enemy attack in rural 
areas of the United States. 
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Selected examples of recent progress 
Receipts.—The following table summarizes cash receipts for fiscal years 1958 
and 1959 




















Change, 1959 

National forests 1958 1959 | compared 

with 1958 
Timber--- akemimmee mani ageetete sonnel : aah $86, 274, 611 | $115, 807, 988 |+$29, 533, 377 
RN Se iii Sa eae nee a ew oltin saneienainw-imniwintannnpeelndnchnnmemiphds 3, 013, 930 3, 750, 916 +736, 986 
TO COGS. uctcssnccaxe pupae osmeae cea 2, 257, 279 2, 588, 652 +331, 373 
Subtotal__.._. <i deen eniveedbns Uh atilienen 91, 545, 820 122, 147, 556 | +30, 601, 736 
Land utilization projects... vk vickadbadabok rea : ae 2,200, 775 1, 919, 236 —371, 539 
Total receipts__- 5 ee pith cones a Claglaah ee ; 93, 836, 595 124, 066, 792 | +30, 230, 197 

Above amounts include: | 

Suspense account, Alaska !__-. : Soe (267, 915) (587, 944) (+320, 029) 
Suspense account, Oregon and California lands 2________- (2, 572, 117) (3, 326,944); (+754, 827) 


| 


1 Account established pending settlement of Indian rights on Tongass Forest, Alaska. 
2 Account established for Oregon and California railroad grant lands, for which receipts are transferred 
to Department of Interior for distribution under the act of June 24, 1954 (68 Stat. 270-272). 


Net area of lands under Forest Service administration changed from 181,087,- 
762 acres as of June 30, 1958, to 181,166,838 acres on June 30, 1959. This is ex- 
clusive of about 4.6 million acres of land administered under title III of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act. 


Timber sales administration and management 

The volume of timber cut in fiscal year 1959 rebounded strongly after the de- 
cline of fiscal year 1958. A new high of over 8.3 billion board feet was cut, which 
substantially exceeds the previous high of approximately 7 billion board feet 
reached in 1957. The last quarter of 1959 closed with cutting at a very substan- 
tial rate. Total cut in this quarter exceeded 2 billion board feet and was nearly 
50 percent higher than any previous last quarter. 


Comparison of timber cut in recent years 


| ' 


Average 
Thousand | stumpage | Receipts from 
Fiscal year board feet | value per timber 


| thousand 
| board feet 


Pe aincnkwadeadideieeuen é easaces SceWaindcasavennt 3, 502, 000 | $8. 77 $30, 269, 202 
1957... aes a ae - Barat 6, 974, 000 | 16. 57 106, 872, 791 
1958 7s ee oe ees : C a 6, 420, 000 | 14. 67 86, 274, 611 
1959 An ec 1 J ae 8, 341, 000 | 13. 65 115, 807, 988 


The volume of timber sold (placed under contract to be cut) exceeded 9.3 
billion board feet, in fiscal year 1959. 


Reforestation and timber stand improvement 

The 13 nurseries operated by the Forest Service vig og 123 million seedlings 
and transplants for field planting during fiscal year 1959. Of this total, 54 mil- 
lion were planted on national-forest land and the balance supplied to other 
agencies. 

Four of the thirteen Forest Service nurseries were expanded and one was de- 
veloped and put in production in 1959. Land for an additional nursery also was 
acquired which will make a total of 14 nurseries to be operated by the Service. 
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The following table summarizes major accomplishments in tree planting and 
timber stand improvement during the fiscal year 1959: 























Treated acreage (by fund sources) 
Forest-land Sale area 
management | betterment Total 
| (appropria- | (collections) ! 
tion) | 
ies sail Sian cae |. 
Planted and seeded (including site preparation) ----- 38, 707 73, 375 112, 082 
Measures to obtain natural regeneration (scarifying, controlled. 
burning, rodent control, animal control)___..--..--....-.---- 23, 222 27, 294 50, 516 
Plantation release. _| 38, 545 18, 242 56, 787 
Weeding, thinning, and cull-tree treatment in natural stands_- 55, 425 430, 116 485, 541 
Pruning and crop-tree release _ = | 982 | 116, 792 117, 774 
Animal control (fence construction, ete., use of repellents for | 
game animals, etc.)__.._.-____- fe ipieices ig biencaanmciaaliee aac 52, 519 135, 063 187, 582 
Rodent control (including porcupines) - 2 556, 321 | 40, 083 596, 404 
Disease control and forest sanitation (exce pt blister rust con- 
en CD = en Oe Reh ae eee cae es E 25, 769 36, 276 62, 045 


1 These are funds collected from timber sale operators for betterment of the sale area as authorized under 
sec. 3 of the act of June 9, 1930 (16 U.S.C. 576b). 


Recreation—Public use 

The national forests received 214 times as many visits for recreation in 
1958 as in 1950: 16 million visits were made for picnicking, 12 million for 
fishing, 5144 million for hunting, 5 million for camping, and 4 million for 
skiing and other winter sports, The rest were for swimming, hiking, riding, 
or just to enjoy forest environment. In all there were 68,449,500 visits in 
1958, not counting those who simply drove through and enjoyed the scenery, 

The record indicates that the strong growth trend in this important national- 
forest activity will continue. 


Recreation visits to the national forests 


ND ee batt eek oo om: Te A RU gs eck eesemew 52, 556, 000 

DS nn eg Bk Ae ee ae nee 68, 449, 000 

eee ook ee Ee 40, 304, 000 | 1959 (estimated) __________ 75, 000, 000 
Provisional projections indicate: 

ee a a eee eine eane 130, 000, 000 

ra See es are erecta aaacth mosuiee a meee 230, 000, 000 

ee a ee tna neat A amin paereeaiorem 600, 000, 000 


To provide for this increasing use, recreation sites must be cleaned, policed, 
and kept sanitary. Facilities must be maintained and wornout ones rebuilt, 
and finally new facilities must be built to accommodate the increasing needs. 
Increased appropriations under Operation Outdoors have made it possible to 
do an adequate job of cleanup, policing, sanitation, and maintenance of existing 
facilities. There are now 46,700 fz umily units at national-forest camp and picnic 
sites, the majority of which still need to be rehabilitated. Progress in reha- 
bilitating wornout facilities and building new ones has been appreciable. Thus 
far 5,964 family units have been rehabilitated and 4,293 new family units have 
been constructed. Existing recreation facilities are now being used 80 percent 
above their safe capacity. The most acute situations are where new develop- 
ments, such as reservoirs and highways, have brought crowds of recreation 
seekers to locations where no previous recreation use or facilities existed. 


Wildlife habitat management 

Public use of the national forests for fishing and hunting continues to in- 
erease. Sportsman visits to the national forests in 1958 were 10 percent over 
1957, and 259 percent above 1947. 
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The following table illustrates the growing importance of the national for- 
ests as public hunting and fishing areas: 








Nationwide National 
hunting and Percent forest Percent 
Fiscal year fishing increase hunter and increase 
license since 1947 fisherman since 1947 
| sales visits 
1947 a Te en aaa ar aes 24, 687,000 |.......--- | 4,944, 000 |_.-__- 26 at 
1951 bin MEN oth ienneannaa Globe 28, 688, 000 16 | 7, 755, 000 56 
1055...-. : ere 5 ind ee leat A chk 33, 046, 000 34 12, 342, 000 149 
1957 ‘i 3 “ ibaaee 34, 195, 000 38 16, 168, 000 227 
1958... - iss ace aa eacaaente | 34, 941, 729 42 17, 742, 000 259 


Increased appropriations in fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959 permitted each 
Forest Service region to add one or more wildlife technicians to its staff. These 
wildlife specialists are providing essential leadership and training to district 
and forest personnel in the maintenance and development of wildlife habitat 
on the national forests. 

On-the-job training in methods and techniques for coordinating wildlife needs 
with all other national forest uses has becn emphasized.—This is a continuing 
job that expands in importance as the use and management of the national 
forests is intensified. Substantial progress has been made in the protection 
of fishing streams and other wildlife habitat values through the coordination 
of road location and design, logging, and grazing practices, and aerial spraying 
programs with wildlife habitat requirements. 

New cooperative agreements were entered into with New Mewico, Arizona, 
and Montana.—State-financed habitat improvement projects, including several 
new fishing lakes and involving several thousand acres of national forest land, 
were completed. Forest Service participation in the planning, inspection, and 
control phases of these non-Federal habitat improvement projects has been 
strengthened. 

Cooperative work with the States on joint surveys, studies, and plans for 
developing wildlife habitat has been expanded. In addition, a small part of 
the recent increase in Forest Service wildlife funds was used for direct habitat 
improvement work. Although a modest start, it was the first opportunity for 
the Forest Service to conduct direct habitat improvement work on the national 
forests in many years. 

Range resource management 

During calendar year 1958, the following numbers of livestock were permitted 
to graze on the national forests: 1,114,381 cattle, horses, and swine for 5,516,- 
545 animal-months; 2,608,780 sheep and goats for 7,209,576 animal-months. 

Permits are issued for adult animals only. The offspring of the permitted 
animals which are under 6 months of age are allowed to graze without charge. 
The total number of domestic animals allowed to graze—permitted stock plus 
the offspring—is about 6 million. A total of 30,411 permits were issued for 
the grazing of livestock under paid and exempt permit. There were also 1,909 
private land and 969 crossing permits issued. 

The grazing receipts from the national forest lands in fiscal year 1959 were 
$3,750,916 as compared to $3,013,930 in fiscal year 1958. Grazing fees are 
calculated each year by a formula which uses the average price per hundred 
pounds paid to producers in the Western States for beef and lambs. These 
average prices are determined by the Agricultural Marketing Service. The 
increases in the average grazing fees per animal-month are shown by the 
following table: 


[Cents] 
Cattle | Sheep 
- icenitiaans sittin Seniveitiigalt nace Melitta tite altila iit: es 
1959 ; ae Coletta ee oe es serat So ist 50 | 10. 25 
1958 bite bnce 2 ‘ 2 39 9.75 


SOONG wo ss ci. Sy ae tea gl ae ; ioih kita te mane wie ices em 11 . 50 
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Steady progress continues in the analysis of national forest range allotments 
to determine their condition and trend and to prepare revised and improved 
management plans for their use. 
Range revegetation 

During fiscal year 1959, 149,115 acres of depleted rangeland were treated 
either by seeding or by the removal of competing vegetation. During fiscal years 
1951 through 1959, a total of 726,396 acres of national forest rangeland have 
been treated by methods which, through research and experience, have proved 
to be successful. An additional 5 million acres are in a depleted condition and 
in need of treatment. As research provides the methods for use on desertlands, 
high mountain meadows, and other areas, the acreage it will be possible to re- 
habilitate will increase. 
Range improvements 

Funds for this work are used to maintain, to the extent possible, the $21 
million investment in fences, water developments, and driveways which are 
essential to obtaining better range management and to construct new facilities. 

The following were constructed in fiscal year 1959: 531 miles of fence; 26 
miles of driveways; and 536 (each) water developments. 

Permittee cooperation in the maintenance and construction of range improve- 
ments increased $72,000 to an estimated total of $684,000. 


Soil and water management 

Work done specifically to improve watersheds and restore damaged, eroding 
lands was extended to include one or more projects on each of 80 national for- 
ests.—For example, in California on the Plumas National Forest the Last Chance 
erosion control project, a cooperative endeavor, is receiving considerable favorable 
comment from recreationists, stockmen, irrigationists, and others interested in 
watershed restoration. Reconstruction of old CCC dams and installation of new 
structures has stabilized channels, stopped erosion, and raised the water table 
Forage in the meadow has benefited, and ponds created by the dams now provide 
excellent trout fishing. 

On the Sequoia National Forest in California, the Dwyer-Rucker exchange 
lands typified the extreme abuse of highly erodible soils by uncontrolled logging. 
Rehabilitation has been accomplished in this area by treatment of old skid 
roads to stop erosion, putting abandoned logging roads to bed, and eliminating 
temporary stream crossings from old logging roads. 

In Alabama on the Okmulgee ranger district of the Talladega National 
Forest, annual reinforcement and maintenance was accomplished on a series 
of gullied areas. This work consisted of fertilizing, placing small obstructions 
of earth, rock, or brush to trap sediment, seeding bare spots, and planting trees 
and other vegetation as needed to promote soil stabilization. As a result of 
this work, a marked reduction has been obtained in floodwater runoff and in 
soil movement and sediment contribution to stream channels. 

In Wyoming restoration work on critical flood source areas on the North Fork 
of Swift Creek watershed, Bridger National Forest, was started in 1958. Swift 
Creek, which flows through the town of Afton, furnishes water, including irri- 
gation needs, to the residents of Afton and vicinity. Two hydroelectric plants 
are located on the stream. Sediment carried downstream from depleted areas 
as a result of summer rains has caused extensive damage, especially to the 
town’s water distribution system including plumbing fixtures in homes. At such 
times the water is not fit for human consumption. The Swift Creek watershed 
in years past had been heavily grazed. The entire watershed was closed to 
grazing in 1950 with the full cooperation of the local people. Although marked 
improvement of the vegetal cover has occurred since then, some areas were so 
hadly depleted that restoration work consisting of contour trenches, gully plugs, 
and seeding was necessary to prevent rainstorm floods. 

In Oregon moving sand dunes along the Pacific coast cover forests, threaten 
the coastal highway, endanger private property, impede navigation on the 
Siuslaw River, fill lakes used for recreation, cover campgrounds, and cause 
flooding of farm and pasture lands. Many thousands of the estimated 50,000 
acres of dunes on the Oregon coast are within the Siuslaw National Forest. 
The Forest Service has successfully controlled some 800 acres of moving sand 
in critical areas by planting of grasses, shrubs, and trees. Costs vary from 
$30 to $3800 per acre depending upon local topography and method of planting. 
Techniques and methods are well developed. 
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The pilot area phase of the national forest soils programs has expanded rapidly 
until all regions, except Alasks, are staffed with soils men and have pilot area 
surveys in progress.—Fourteen pilot areas have been started. Soil surveys have 
been completed for four areas totaling approximately 550,000 acres. In addition 
to the resource information being obtained in the pilot survey program, rangers 
and other fieldmen in the vicinity of the projects are getting valuable training 
in soils as they jointly work with the soil specialists in preparing multiple-use 
management plans from the field data. 

In Arizona the program to evaluate the effects of pine stand modification, 
juniper control, and clear cutting is well underway on the 276,000-acre pilot 
study area ion the Beaver Creek project, Coconino National Forest.—Stream 
gages and precipitation gages have been established in 14 watersheds. After a 
period of calibration, the areas will be subjected to various vegetative treat- 
ments or practices to determine the effect on water production. One small 
watershed of 150 acres has been completely converted from trees to grass, and a 
pine stand of 2,300 acres in another watershed has been thinned to the pre- 
scribed 80 square feet basal area. Approximately 50,000 acres are planned for 
juniper control and 100,000 acres for precommercial thinning of pine stands. 
In California preliminary clearing work is essentially completed in Monroe 
Canyon, Angeles National Forest, on the cooperative program between Los An- 
geles County and the Forest Service. Although it is too soon to draw sound 
conclusions, the removal of riparian woodland growth from Monroe Canyon is 
already showing some striking results in increased streamflow. 

The Bull Run watershed in the Mount Hood National Forest, which supplies 
municipal water to Portland and adjacent cities, was set aside as the Bull Run 
Reserve by President Harrison in 1892.—For over 60 years it was closed to 
entry except by Forest Service employees on official business and employees of 
the city water department. During this period it was protected from fire, but 
no progress was made in land management of the area. Recently, the city and 
Forest Service signed an agreement whereby the latter manages the city-owned 
forest land in the watershed. In addition to the removal of road _ right-of- 
way timber and snags from the watershed, one timber sale for about 11 million 
board feet of timber is nearly completed and another has been advertised for 
17 million board feet. Stipulations have been included in the sale contracts 
which provide that essential attention is given to maintain proper soil stability 
and sanitary conditions during the logging operations and that subsequent main- 
tenance is accomplished as needed. 

Mining claims, mineral permits, and leases 
A major activity continues to be the determination of surface rights of mining 


claims under the act of July 28, 1955 (Public Law 84-167), as shown by the 
following summary of progress to June 30, 1959: 


Number of Estimated 
Item areas Acres | number of 
|mining claims 


Surface right determination to be done (revised estimate) 1, 000 110, 000, 000 1, 250, 000 
Field examination during 1959 S 181 23, 300, 000 | 255, 400 
Total field examinations completed June 30, 1959 444 52, 900, 000 | 533, 400 
150-day publication period expired - 337 | 39, 400, 000 | 427, 200 
Determination job complete " : s 109 12, 300, 000 100, 300 


| | 


As a result of determination of surface-right procedure, there are now 12,500 
mining claims on which the claimants have asserted the validity of their surface 
rights. These claims are now being examined by the technical mineral examiners 
to determine their validity. That means that on about 40 million acres of na- 
tional forest land, which included an estimated 427,000 mining claims, the United 
States has the right to manage the surface on all but 12,500 claims, and some of 
those may be resolved in favor of the United States. 

Mineral permits and leases for oil and gas, coal, oil shale, potassium, sodium, 
phosphate, and sulfur on both public domain and acquired national forest lands 
are issued by the Bureau of Land Management but only with the advice or consent 
of the Forest Service. The Forest Service makes an impact analysis on all 
applications to determine the effects mineral exploration and development will 
have on watersheds, recreation, and other surface uses and whether the use 
should be authorized or denied. 


50682—60—pt. 2———4 
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Special stipulations are developed to protect, restore, and rehabilitate the land 
and to safeguard other surface values. The Forest Service supervises the land 
management protection, restoration, and rehabilitation provisions of all leases 
and permits. 

The volume of mineral leases on national forest land reserved from the public 
domain has increased from 3,064,097 acres in 1951 to 9,348,649 acres in 1957, and 
is still increasing. The receipts are not credited as national forest receipts. 
However, mineral receipts from national forest acquired lands were $1,138,110 
for fiscal year 1959. These are credited as national forest receipts. 

Development of properties under lease and new properties will require in- 
creased supervision. Strip mining creates difficult land use and protection 
problems. Road construction, location of improvements, construction of dams 
and reservoirs, protection of soil, water, and other surface resources, and fire 
protection require continued vigilance. 


Miscellaneous land uses 


National forest land may be used for special purposes when such uses are in 
the public interest. About 36,700 special-use permits for more than 100 dif- 
ferent purposes are now in effect. Included are pastures, sawmills, television 
transmitters, roads, and other desirable uses. This does not include some 21,700 
permits authorizing recreational uses such as resorts, ski lifts, organization sites, 
etce., which are considered under the recreation-public use function. 

Special-use permits are issued to individuals, local government agencies, non- 
profit groups, and commercial organizations. 

Permits to public agencies are issued free, and those of a nonprofit nature to 
organizations are for a nominal charge. For commercial permits and individual 
permits a fee is charged based on the value of the land for the purpose. Careful 
administration of special uses is necessary to prevent damage to other important 
forest values and to insure fair return for use of the land. Fees for special 
national forest values and to insure fair return for use of the land. Fees for 
special land uses totaled $1,450,542 in 1959. 

The special-use activity is increasing as the population grows and as indus- 
trial and other needs for use of land spreads on the national forests. River 
development projects, major highways, and other large developments increase 
the need for special-use permits and in many cases cause difficult adjustment 
problems by requiring removal of existing permitted uses. 


Mapping 


Good progress was made in fiscal year 1959 in extending the map and aerial 
photographic coverage of the national forests which is needed for the protection, 
development, and multiple-use management of their lands and resources. Plan- 
ning maps of 18,835 square miles and standard topographic maps of 580 square 
miles of national forest and boundary areas were completed and contracts were 
awarded for aerial photography of 56,336 square miles. 


Land. exchange 


Congress has passed about 90 laws authorizing the exchange of national forest 
land and timber for private or State lands intermingled with or adjacent to 
the national forest. The principal objective of these laws is to promote consoli- 
dation of the national forests for more effective land and water conservation, 
greater public service, and more efficient management. In carrying out this 
program, emphasis is placed on (a) the exchange of scattered or isolated parcels 
to facilitate needed modification of national forest boundaries, to reduce the 
mileage and cost of property line surveys, and to simplify national forest ad- 
ministration: (b) exchanges to block in areas where national forest and either 
private or State lands are checkerboarded or intermixed ; and (c) transactions to 
make available national forest lands needed and suited for community or indus- 
trial purposes. During the year ending June 30, 1959, 79 exchange transactions 
were approved. In these transactions, 86,477 acres will be granted to the Govern- 
ment and 39,607 acres will be conveyed by the Government. These exchanges 
will block in national forest lands and will help to consolidate or build up private 
properties or State conservation units. 


Management of land utilization projects 

As of June 30, 1959, the Forest Service had responsibility for administering, 
under title ITI of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, about 4.6 million acres 
of Federal lands in 67 separate projects, located in 27 States and Puerto Rico. 
Of the 4.6 million acres now administered by the Forest Service, 4.2 million 
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acres are lands retired from cultivation and revegated to grass or native grass- 
lands which need careful grazing management and control. During calendar 
year 1958, 4,859 permits were issued covering the grazing by 237,572 cattle and 
horses and 89,295 sheep. The other lands are forested, from which approxi- 
mately 37 million board feet of timber and timber products were harvested dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1958. Other permitted uses of these lands include 
operation of recreational areas; limited amounts of cropping, haying, and 
grass-seed harvesting, under agreements and permits issued by the Forest Service ; 
and extraction of oil, gas, and other minerals under mineral leases and permits 
issued by the Bureau of Land Management, Department of the Interior. In 
1958, over a million visits were made to these lands for hunting, picnicking, camp- 
ing, and other recreational use. During fiscal year 1958, eight land exchanges 
were approved involving Bankhead-Jones Act lands, to promote better consolida- 
tion of ownership and so facilitate management and conservation activities. 
In these, the Government will convey 4,918 acres and will receive 4,813 acres. 


Forest fire control 

The continuing heavy demand for forest products and water, along with 
increasing recreation and other uses of the national forests, results in increased 
fire hazard and additional risk of fires starting. As resource and improvement 
values get higher and public use increases, forest fire control becomes increas- 
ingly important. Successful accomplishment of this essential job requires more 
manpower, equipment, research, and development of improved fire-control tech- 
niques and methods. 


The 1958 fire season 

Western regions had average to extremely high fire danger with longer than 
normal seasons. The severe drought of the past several years in southern 
California continued through the entire year. In the Pacific Northwest region 
the fire season was one of the hottest on record and the most severe since 1951. 
Northern Washington forests experienced the driest season in their history. 
The season in southeastern Alaska was one of the driest on record. In the 
Lake States of the north-central region, fire danger was critical during the spring 
season. Fall burning conditions in the eastern regions were generally easy, 
with numbers of fires and area burned below the 5-year average. 

There were 11,085 fires on national forest and other land within and adjacent 
to the forests, compared to 7,217 in 1957 and a 5-year average of 10,058. Light- 
ning fire occurrence was the third greatest in the past 25 years and exceeded the 
j-year average by 32 percent. Although the fire season was more severe than 
usual, man-caused fires did not greatly exceed the record low number for 1957. 
A definite downward trend in man-caused fires is noted when comparing the 
1949-53 average of 5,911 with the 1954-58 average of 4,544. Area burned was 
116,453 acres compared to 141,191 acres burned in 1957 and the 5-year average 
of 244,125 acres. This favorable record can be attributed, in large part, to 
greater use of aerial equipment and chemicals. An otherwise successful fire 
season was marred by the death of 13 persons while engaged in fire-control 
activities. Ten of these were employed by the Forest Service and three were 
pilots of contract aircraft. In California, three men burned to death on three 
separate fires; one man was struck by lightning; and five men, all pilots, were 
killed in airplane crashes during air-tanker operations on three separate fires. 
In the State of Washington, four men were killed in an airplane crash while 
engaged on a cargo-dropping mission. 

1958 progress and program emphasis 

A current nationwide fire-planning project is designed to determine scien- 
tifically the organization required to attain the standards of fire control needed 
to meet current resource management objectives. The latest data, research 
results, new techniques, and equipment are being used in this study. Target 
date for completing final plans is December 31, 1960. 

In cooperation with equipment manufacturers, pumps, mixers, tanks, and 
other special equipment have been developed to handle fire retardants for aerial 
attack. Increased fire equipment standardization and specification work has 
led to improved performance and serviceability of equipment. 

Development and application of a stepped up safety program for firefighting 
moved ahead rapidly during the year. Servicewide, regional and forest training 
was conducted in fire behavior. Increased use was made of special films in the 
training programs. Aluminized suits for firefighters were tested in cooperation 
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with the Army. A project was established to develop suits, ponchos and blan- 
kets of heat-reflecting and resistant materials, and breathing devices. Coopera- 
tion with the Quartermaster Research and Development Command is being 
continued. 

An “Air Operation Handbook” was completed and a “Fire Control Handbook” 

yas practically completed. Two supplemental handbooks, “Fireman’s Guide,” 
and “Air Tanker Guide’ were completed for printing. 

More attention was directed toward prevention of man-caused fires. Success 
in reducing man-caused fires on the Mississippi national forests with funds pro- 
vided in the “Increased manning experiment” demonstrated a need to expand 
prevention efforts on a broad front. Special funds were provided for this work 
on the Louisiana, South Carolina, and Tennessee national forests and in south- 
ern California. 

New standards for classification of fire control aids and technicians were 
established. This will assure stability and career opportunity for the many 
subprofessional people employed in fire control work, and will promote greater 
organizational effectiveness. 

Aggressive investigation of man-caused fires, and subsequent law enforcement 
action, given special emphasis and attention. Trespass action initiated on 636 
fires resulted in 119 criminal convictions, and 300 civil settlements amounting 
to $349,393. At the end of the year, 262 cases, some from previous years, were 
pending. 


Construction and maintenance of structural improvements 


These funds cover structural improvements and communication systems for 
general administrative purposes, including fire control, under the national forest 
protection and management activity. 

Improvements to be maintained are selected on the basis of most urgent needs 
within classes of improvements, such as lookouts, housing, storage, facilities, 
offices, telephone lines, radio systems, etc. 

Construction funds have been used to meet urgent needs for replacement or 
betterment of existing improvements and for urgent additions. Priority has 
been given to construction of dwellings and barracks to house employees in lo- 
calities where private rentals are not available. Construction and betterment 
of the following improvements was accomplished during fiscal year 1959: 


Number of units, by fund sources 


Construction | Betterment 
National | National 
Type of building forest | | forest | 
protection | All other | | protection | All other | 
and funds Total and funds | Total 
manage- | | manage- | 
ment | ment | 
| activity | | activity | | 
a el eee nail = a —_ a oo 
Dwellings and barracks ‘ ee 195 | 38 233 | 119 | 29 | 14 
Fire lookouts 33 oo 33 24 eee 24 
Service and storage buildings, all | 


types__- 102 42 | 144 | 53 | 19 | 72 


FIGHTING FOREST FIRES 
Current activities 

This program covers firefighting on the national forests and the buildup of 
emergency firefighting forces under peak burning conditions. Experience has 
demonstrated that material savings are made by having a strong force ready to 
discover, attack, and stop fast-spreading fires while they are small. Expendi- 
tures for the regular fire control organization are financed from the activity 
“National forest protection and management.” The temporary buildup in forces 
when fire conditions are critical and the suppression of fires is financed from the 
“Fighting forest fires” fund. 


Significant fire control facts, 1958 


1. There was more use of fire retardants in direct air attack in support of 
ground forces. Many of the lessons learned and techniques developed or pro- 
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posed as a result of the 1957 experience were applied in 1958. Techniques and 
methods of application of fire retardants were greatly improved, with particu- 
lar emphasis on safety of operations through better organization, equipment and 
pilot requirements, and radio communication. Operations were expanded to the 
southwest and northcentral regions and a Forest Service owned air tanker was 
assigned to the eastern regions. Some 74 air tankers were available to all pro- 
tection organizations. The Forest Service used air tankers on 322 fires on 
which more than 1,500,000 gallons of fire retardant mixture was applied, com- 
pared to 1957 use of 640,000 gallons on 100 fires. The effectiveness of this attack 
improves as experience is gained, new techniques are developed, and more effi- 
cient aircraft made available. The use of fire retardants was an important 
factor in holding area burned to less than one-half of the 5-year average. 

2. Helicopters were flown 3,746 hours, transported 11,508 people and 362,642 
pounds of cargo. In hours flown this was an increase of 51 percent over 1957. 
Helicopters of larger capacity and better performance characteristics are be 
coming available, and wider use is being made of them. They are gradually 
expanding operational areas and increasing speed and strength of attack. They 
were used extensively to move ground personnel, and in replacing and retriev- 
ing smokejumpers. One region estimated that helicopters increased the efficiency 
of its smokejumper unit by one-third or more. The helicopter initial attack 
study and program in Montana and South Dakota showed good results. This 
method of attack reduces travel time and fatigue of firemen, speeds up their 
return and enables fewer men to handle more fires. It was used extensively in 
the Pacific Northwest region, and was credited with material savings in fire- 
fighting costs and area burned. 

3. Greater use was made of smokejumpers than any year in the history of 
this method of attack. During the season 2,251 jumps were made to 788 fires. 
In 1957 they made 1,491 jumps to 319 fires. 

4. Aircraft (including helicopters) were flown 26,417 hours in fire control work 
and carried 25,220 passengers, an increase of 5.480 hours and 10,253 passengers 
over 1957. Of the total use 82 percent was of commercial privately owned air- 
craft. Approximately 1,500,000 pounds of cargo were transported. 

5. The Pacifie Northwest region experienced one of its most severe fire seasons 
and had unusually frequent spring and summer lightning storms. The severity 
of fall weather in Washington was above average, and in Oregon the mid- 
September—October period was in some respects the most severe since 1936. 
Utah and Nevada experienced the driest 6-month period in Weather Bureau 
history. Normal precipitation, May through October, is 6.05 inches, but only 
0.87 inches was recorded at Salt Lake City for this period in 1958. In the 
California region the fall months were recorded as the driest, statewide, in the 
last 108 years, and lightning fire occurrence was the greatest in the history of 
the region. The severe drought of the past several years in southern California 
extended through the entire year of 1958. Fire danger in the Lake States was 
critical during the period March 16 to June 1, and an unusually large number of 
fires occurred on the Chippewa Forest. 


INSECT AND DISEASE CONTROL 
Current activities 

The purpose of this program is to reduce losses caused by destructive insects 
and diseases to tolerable levels through preventing, retarding, suppressing, or 
eradicating incipient, potential or emergency outbreaks on or threatening all 
forest lands, irrespective of ownership. 

Insects and diseases cause an estimated annual loss of 7.8 billion cubic feet 
of wood. The Lea Act, approved April 26, 1940, and the Forest Pest Control Act, 
approved June 25, 1947, were enacted in recognition of national concern and 
Federal acceptance of shared responsibility in reducing insect- and disease- 
caused losses to the Nation’s forest resource. The Lea Act specifically authorizes 
control of the white pine blister rust disease, while the Forest Pest Control Act 
authorizes control of forest insects and other forest diseases. Responsibility for 
administering both acts is vested in the Secretary of Agriculture with responsibil- 
ity specifically delegated to the Chief, Forest Service. It includes detecting 
forest insect and disease outbreaks; evaluating their seriousness and need for 
control; providing leadership and cooperation in the control of outbreaks on 
non-Federal lands; reducing losses on national forests through prevention 
and suppression of destructive outbreaks; and cooperating with other Federal 
agencies responsible for control activities on forest lands under their jurisdiction. 
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Native insects and some diseases are normally held in check by parasites, 
predators, disease organisms, and weather conditions adverse to their develop- 
ment. Occasionally the natural balance between a forest pest and the factors 
that tend to keep it under control are upset, allowing a destructive insect or 
disease to develop into damaging epidemics. Another cause of epidemics is the 
accidental introduction of insects or diseases from abroad. Often such insects 
or diseases are especially destructive, for our native trees have no natural 
resistance to foreign pests, and predators, parasites, and disease organisms 
holding them in check in their native habitat are absent in the new one. Re- 
gardless of cause, preventive and suppressive measures are necessary to sup- 
press outbreaks of pests that reach damaging proportions. 

Reduction of losses caused by insects and diseases is accomplished by adopting 
practices directed at preventing pest problems from developing and by prompt 
suppression of controllable insect or disease outbreaks that do develop. Pre- 
vention is accomplished by creating or maintaining through proper resource 
management conditions unfavorable to the introduction or development of forest 
insects and diseases. Suppression or eradication is accomplished by (1) early 
discovery and biological evaluation, (2) presuppression surveys to determine 
area or number of trees to be treated, costs and economic justification, (3) 
preparation of a plan of action either by harvesting, by timber stand improve- 
ment, by application of chemical measures or by combinations of these methods, 
and (4) prompt application of selected suppression measures during a period 
when the insect or disease is most vulnerable. 

Seleeted eramples of recent progress, calendar year 1958 

White pine blister rust control 
Initial work was done on 80,501 acres. 

Rework was done on 230,180 acres. 
Maintenance work was done on 1,397,844 acres. 
Ribes destroyed totaled 14,717,495. 

5. Survey work to determine pine stocking and ribes regeneration was done 
on 2,771,883 acres. 

6. Sixty-four camps were established and operated and 2,218 seasonal workers 
employed. In addition, 625 contracts for control work on 40,820 acres were 
awarded on a competitive basis. 

7. States, counties, towns, and private owners continued to participate in a 
cooperative control program on non-Federal land with a total contribution of 
$733,633. 

8. Progress was made in developing antibiotic fungicides for use in controlling 
white pine blister rust in north Idaho. About 300,000 infected western white 
pine were individually treated at a cost of approximately 5 cents per tree. 
Results were so outstandingly good that approximately 214 million trees will be 
individually treated in calendar year 1959. Aerial application of promising 
fungicides is also being tested and individual tree treatment is being tested in 
other white pine regions. 


* 
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Insects and diseases other than blister rust—Detection and appraisal surveys 
Forest diseases 


Pole blight exterior range limits static since 1953—An aerial resurvey to 
determine the current distribution of western white pine pole blight disclosed no 
extension in the range of the disease beyond that known in 1953. Affected cen- 
ters were found in four stands that were previously healthy but within the pole 
blight range and several instances of new occurrences in stands surrounding old 
diseased centers were found. 

Oak wilt not advancing southward.—Fringe surveys disclosed oak wilt infec- 
tions in three additional counties in eastern Tennessee and two new counties in 
northern Arkansas but these findings did not extend the known general range of 
the disease. Oak wilt has not yet been detected in western Tennessee, northern 
Alabama, northern Georgia, northwest South Carolina, nor anywhere in 
Mississippi. 

Maple blight not building up significantly —Intensive surveys disclosed maple 
blight in only two additional small areas in Iron County, Wis. It is still gener- 
ally confined to the 10,000-acre tract where originally discovered in Florence 
County in 1957 and even there did not build up appreciably in 1958. No known 
maple pathogens have been discovered associated with the problem. 
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Cone rust damage severe again in 1958.—Cone rust was even heavier in 1958 
on slash pine in the South than it was in 1957 when 18 percent of the cones ob- 
served were diseased. The rust appeared to be more prevalent where evergreen 
oak (alternate host) and susceptible pines were growing in association close to 
low, wet areas. Pines on dry ridges were not as heavily infected, suggesting rust 
damage might be minimized by proper site selection for seed production plant- 
ings. 

Southern forest tree nurseries inspected.—Inspection of all private, State, and 
Federal forest tree nurseries in the South disclosed root rot caused by fungi 
and nematodes to be a common problem. Use of soil fumigants to control these 
diseases Was recommended. Fusiform rust ranked second in seriousness among 
nursery diseases, particularly in Mississippi and Louisiana, pointing up the need 
for increased research effort to improve control methods. 

New disease survey system adopted by Pacific Southwest station—Temporary, 
randomly located sample plots are now being used instead of a system of perma- 
nent plots to determine the distribution, progress, and severity of forest tree 
disease losses in California. Dwarf mistletoes were recorded on about half of 
the 125 plots examined throughout the State and heartrots were found in trees 
on 8} percent of the plots. 

Forest insects 

Public and private landowners and land managers intensify surveys to dis- 
cover outbreaks of destructive forest insects.—Public and private foresters own- 
ing or managing forest lands intensified their survey efforts to discover forest 
insect outbreaks in their early stages. This was followed by a stepped-up pro- 
gram of on-the-ground evaluation of outbreaks as a basis for determining the 
needs for suppressive controls. 

Outbreaks of Douglas-fir tussock moth discovered in New Meaxico.—For the 
first time on record, outbreaks of the Douglas-fir tussock moth were discovered 
in the fir forests of New Mexico. The outbreaks were found at two widely 
separated locations and each one will require suppressive controls to preserve 
the forest resources affected. 

Natural factors cause collapse of large-scale outbreak of spear-marked moth 
in Alaska.—A virus disease and insect parasites caused a sharp decline in 
severity of spear-marked black moth infestations in the vicinity of Fairbanks, 
Alaska. Because of the control effectiveness of the virus disease and the para- 
sites, it was not necessary to suppress the population with insecticidal sprays 

Surveys reveal light infestation of pandora moth in pine stands of eastern 
Oregon.—A light infestation of the pandora moth, a severe pest of ponderosa 
pine, was discovered in eastern Oregon at a location where the insect occurred in 
outbreak proportions 25 years ago. The scope and severity of the newly dis- 
covered investigation is not yet known. The former outbreak subsided from 
natural factors before causing appreciable damage. 

Spruce and fir bark beetles epidemic in fewer areas than in prior years.—The 
destructiveness of the Engelmann spruce beetle in the Rock Mountains and the 
Douglas-fir beetle in the Pacific Coast States is reduced from levels of the past 
several years. However, new outbreaks of the former were discovered early in 
the year on portions of three national forests in northeastern Utah; also, the 
Douglas-fir beetle showed up extensively in southwestern Oregon during the 
spring months. Action to suppress outbreak populations of both of these species 
of spruce beetles was initiated and is being continued. 

Spruce budworm infestations severe over large acreage of mizred-conifer 
forests from coast to coast.—Surveys have revealed extensive infestations of 
the spruce budworm in many areas, countrywide. A gross area of 3,521,700 
acres is affected in the northern Rocky Mountains; increasing infestations, 
currently confined to 372,000 acres, occur in southern Colorado and northern 
New Mexico; some 1,300,000 acres are infested in Minnesota; nearly 3 million 
acres are affected in Maine; and 315,000 acres are infested in eastern Oregon. 

Black-headed budworm active again in hemlock and spruce forests of coastal 
Alaska.—After the lapse of only 2 years since black-headed budworm infesta- 
tions collapsed on some 21 million acres of hemlock and spruce forests in coastal 
Alaska, the insect was again found to be causing light to moderate defoliation 
in the vicinity of Ketchikan. Increased budworm activity is expected at other 
locations in southeast Alaska during 1959. 

New outbreak of pine butterfly discovered in pine stands of Idaho.—Surveys 
revealed that pine butterfly infestations occurred on some 50,000 acres of high- 
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value ponderosa pine stands on a portion of the Salmon National Forest in 
Idaho. Damage to host trees was not great during the spring and summer 
months but egg deposition in the affected area is sufficient to cause concern 
that a new large-scale epidemic may be in the making. 

Epidemic of lodgepole needleminer continues unabated in high elevation forests 
in California—The epidemic infestation of lodgepole needleminer which has 
persisted for the past several years at Tuolumne Meadows, Yosemite National 
Park, Calif., continued unabated at that location and spread to adjacent areas 
as well. The forest stands affected by the needleminer are threatened unless 
populations can be reduced by insecticidal sprays. Helicopter spraying is being 
conducted in a portion of the infestation area. 

Damage by the balsam woolly aphid decreases in Pacific Northwest but in- 
creases in Northeast and Southeast.—Surveys have revealed a decrease in the 
intensity of balsam woolly aphid infestations in the fir stands of Oregon and 
Washington. However, aggressive bole infestations late in the season indicate 
that the infestations may increase in severity during the current year. Aphid 
infestations in the Northeast increased in scope and severity throughout most 
of Vermont and in the White Mountain National Forest in New Hampshire. In- 
festations also increased in severity in North Carolina. Major efforts were made 
during the year to introduce predaceous insects from Europe and Japan for 
biological control of this destructive pest. 

Scope and severity of defoliation of hardwoods by elm spanworm increased 
in Southeastern States.—Surveys revealed that defoliation of hardwoods by the 
elm spanworm in the mountains of Georgia, North Carolina, and Tennessee 
occurred on a much larger acreage in 1958 than in prior years. Severity of 
defoliation also increased and suppressive control was undertaken in limited 
areas of high recreational values to preserve the resources affected. 

Surveys reveal wide-scale prevalence of insects affecting pine plantations.— 
Twig and terminal-feeding insects affecting conifers in areas being regenerated 
by planting were found to be particularly prevalent at many locations in all 
sections of the country. Suppressive action for control of such major pests as 
the white pine weevil, European pine shoot moth, and several other species of 
weevils and moths was undertaken on a great number of small parcels of land 
in many States. 

Control accomplishments, calendar year 1958 

Insect control projects were conducted on 65 national forests in 26 States and 
on 30 national parks and monuments, and Federal-State-private owner share- 
the-cost projects were carried on in 9 States. Through these projects, the fol- 
lowing accomplishments were achieved : 

1. 789,370 infested trees, cull logs, and stumps were chemically treated 
to control bark beetles. 

2. 1,231,911 acres were aerially sprayed for spruce budworm control. 
Of this total, 368,927 acres were on State and private lands, 33,000 acres 
were on Department of the Interior lands, and 829,989 acres were on na- 
tional forests. Control costs were reduced from $1 per acre in 1957 to 
7) cents per acre in 1958. Attention and care was given in the applica- 
tion of insecticides to prevent possible damage to fish and wildlife. 

3. 35,959 acres were treated for suppression of small outbreaks of such 
miscellaneous insects as Great Basin tent caterpillar, sawflies, Douglas- 
fir tussock moth, spittle bugs, pine weevils, and others. 

4. Over 1 billion board feet of dead, dying, infested, or insect-susceptible 
timber were cut through commercial sales on national forests as insect 
outbreak prevention and suppression measures. 

The following table summarizes control accomplishments in the calendar 
year 1958: 


| 
Spruce bud- M iscellane- 
Land ownership Bark beetles worm | ous forest 
| insects 


| 


| Trees treated !| Acres treated | Acres treated 


| 
National forest and other Federal__---._-.---._- vet il 780, 039 862, 984 27, 959 
State, county, municipal, and private secant aie ea ene ae 9, 331 368, 927 8, 000 


OE ees Ue do, ee aah he 789,370 | 1, 21, 911 | 35, 959 
1 ! 
! ' 


— 


1 Includes infested trees, cull logs, and stumps. 
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Cooperative oak wilt control programs were carried on with the States of 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Arkansas, and North Caro- 
lina. The States contributed from 66%, to 75 percent of survey and control 
costs on non-Federal land. Approximately 35 million acres of non-Federal land 
and 1% million acres of national forest land were aerially surveyed to detect 
for control purposes infected oak. <A total of 3,621 infected trees were located 
and given control treatment. 


Obligations, Forest Pest Act control projects, fiscal year 1959, and estimates for fiscal 
years 1960 and 1961 





Projects | 1959 | 1960 1961 

| (estimated) | (estimated)! 

Bark beetles: | 
Montana-northern Idaho___.....--...-.------- een $135, 959 | $72, 000 $50, 000 
Colorado-W yoming-South Dakota_-__....---.---.--------- 76, 655 108, 560 75, 000 
Arizona-New Mexico 3 ad dct ee } 10, 000 
Utah-Nevada-W yoming-southern Idaho-- etd dita 1, 156, 948 | 1, 163, 540 800, 000 
California........- Mics aieaaanse oo Seca 118, 295 135, 360 106, 000 
Oregon- Washington -_ - SA 4 s in ne 32, 000 25, 000 
Maine..-... Cael 24 = | 2,000 | signa 
Southern-Southeastern States . 154, 279 | 206, 000 150, 000 

Defoliators | 
Montana-northern Idaho.__-.----..----- eel 154, 500 | 166, 000 331, 000 
Colorado : S ihiitinteclicdd & Dunieis.bdvatnebadedae sates 5; ey ss | 40, 600 50, 000 
Arizona-New Mexico..............-.- 5 uae 24, 734 11,000 | 220, 000 
Utah-scuthern Idaho... ---- Se cd Sa ae ee s ee anes Lams 300, 000 
Oregon-Washington - _- ; 44, 500 } 32, 000 
Maine_.....- = F E , ; 8, 100 | 50,000 |...-- coecleds 
Southern-Southeastern States 4,221 | 28, 600 21, 000 
Minnesota-Michigan-Wisconsin _ - - 39, 758 89, 165 25, 000 

Forest tree diseases: | 

Eastern States-oak wilt pimaucebbineses j geki 76, 994 99, 300 99, 000 
Western States-dwarfmistletoe 17, 065 46, 750 51,000 
Miscellaneous Forest Service projects and precontrol work ?_- 290, 735 391, 475 400, 000 
Department of Interior insect and disease projects 27, 278 267, 650 | 165, 000 
Subtotal, control projects. ....-.....--------- cable 2, 430, 021 | 2, 910, 000 2, 910, 000 
Detection and appraisal surveys. --- ie - aa adie 780, 306 | 718, 100 | 725, 000 
Wena PRN Lo. cacdcakakted duds dedss ; PE ok iwalbate bisest. dates 
Total available or estimated ____- i a ae ead 3, 286, 900 | 3, 628, 100 3, 635, 000 


Financial needs for projects are forecast 1 or more years in advance of anticipated use. They are subject 
to fluctuations and adjustments are required between projects depending on the discovery of new out- 
breaks and expanded needs on approved projects 

? Included in this item are funds for administration of the Forest Pest Control Act for continuous pre- 
control activities, and for quick action on many projects across the United States to stop outbreaks while 
they are small. Involved are cone and seed insects, plantation insects, pests of reproduction and second 
growth, and other forest insects and diseases. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
INSECT AND DISEASE CONTROL PROJECTS 


Prevention of serious losses from diseases and insects in the forests 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior is an important activity 
under the forest pest control program. Approximately 188 million acres of 
forests and woodlands are administered by the Department of the Interior, in- 
cluding 7 million acres by the National Park Service, 1 million acres by the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 14 million acres by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, 36 million acres by the Bureau of Land Management in the continental 
United States, and 125 million by that Bureau in Alaska. 


WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST CONTROL 


The objective of the white pine blister rust control program is to protect the 
valuable white pine forests from the ravages of the white pine blister rust, a 
fungous disease of foreign origin. There are 585,106 acres of control area admin- 
istered by the Department of the Interior, of which 375,404 are under the direc- 
tion of the National Park Service, 67,809 under the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, and 141,893 under the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

In the calendar year 1958, the National Park Service, the Bureau of Land 
Management, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs collectively destroyed 1,371,603 


ribes on 26,639 acres, of Which 12,527 were initially worked and 14,112 reworked. 
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Of the total control area, 456.438 acres, or 78 percent, is on a maintenance basis. 

The National Park Service is rapidly completing initial work on all control 
areas, including the northern Rocky Mountain parks where outstanding samples 
of limber, foxtail, and white bark pine will be given protection from the advane- 
ing disease. Approximately 81 percent of the total control area within the 
parks and monuments is now on maintenance. 

The Bureau of Land Management increased its control area in western Oregon 
during the year by 8,846 acres. Of the total control area over 52 percent is now 
on a maintenance basis. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs continued its control action in the Lake States. 
Most of the ribes work on the Menominee Reservation is being accomplished by 
Indian women. Contract eradication was used for the first time on Indian lands 
in calendar year 1958. Of the total control area, 97 percent has been worked ini- 
tially, and 82 percent is now on maintenance. 


CONTROL OF INSECTS AND OTHER DISEASES 


For many years a program to maintain a low level of infestations and infec- 
tions and to prevent epidemics within the intensively used scenic and recreation 
areas of the national parks has been successful in conserving these valuable 
forests. A number of relatively small but nonetheless important projects are 
involved in this program. Most of these projects require annual attention to 
maintain the forests in a healthy condition. Examples of these projects are the 
bark beetles in the California national parks, the defoliators in the southwestern 
national parks and monuments, dwarfmistletoe in Grand Canyon National Park, 
and the oak wilt at Effigy Mounds National Monument. Likewise, there are 
minor projects of a recurring nature at some of the Indian reservations, ex- 
amples of which are the walkingstick and splittlebug infestations at the Menomi- 
nee Indian Reservation and the Great Basin tent caterpillar at the Navajo 
Reservation. 

Major projects are underway to control serious insect infestations and pre- 
vent widespread destruction of the forests in three western parks. These in- 
clude mountain pine beetle control work within Grand Teton, Lassen Volcanic, 
and Yosemite National Parks, and an aerial spray project to reduce the lodge 
pole needleminer infestation on 4,000 acres within the scenically important 
Tuolumne Meadows section of Yosemite National Park. Also pilot control proj- 
ects of major significance but considerably lesser scope are being carried out to 
develop practical control methods against the white fir needleminer at Bryce 
Canyon National Park, the southwestern pine beetle at Bandelier National Monu- 
ment and pinyon bark beetle and scale at Grand Canyon National Park. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs will conduct a second treatment on an experi- 
mental area designed to test the effectiveness of control of dwarfmistletoe on the 
Mescalero Reservation. Through a survey made to determine the extent of the 
spread of this parasite it was found to be widespread on the Fort Apache 
Reservation. 

Quite frequently infestations involving the forests of this Department like 
wise concern adjacent forest areas. The following are examples requiring co- 
ordinated control: 

Mountain pine beetle outbreak in Grand Teton National Park and the adja- 
cent Grand Teton National Forest. 

Spruce budworm on 93,411 acres in Montana where public domain forests 
are intermingled with private lands and lie adjacent to national forests. 

Bark beetle infestation at Bryce Canyon National Park and the adjacent 
Dixie National Forest. 

Mountain pine beetle infestation which involves a total of 45,000 acres of 
public domain forest lands and State and private forest lands in northern 
California. 

Bark beetle outbreak in sections of Sequoia and Kings Canyon National 
Parks and adjoining Forest Service, State, and private lands in California 
resulting from the McGee Ranch fire of 1955. 

Pilot test project to control balsam woolly aphid which involves Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, Blue Ridge Parkway, adjoining national 
forest, State, and private lands in the State of North Carolina. 
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ACQUISITION OF LANDS 


These funds are used to acquire lands for the protection of the watersheds of 
navigable streams and for the production of timber under the provisions of the 
Weeks law of March 1, 1911, as amended (16 U.S.C. 513-519, 521). There are 
now 55 national forest and purchase units situated in 29 States and Puerto Rico 
within which acquisition of lands under the above acts has been approved by the 
National Forest Reservation Commission and in which lands still remain to be 
acquired. All but a few of these units are east of the Great Plains. 

In the fiscal year 1959, 51 tracts containing 6,007 acres were approved for 
purchase under the Weeks law. Such tracts were located in 14 national forest 
units in 12 States. These were parcels needed to meet specific administrative 
and resource conservation needs, such as assurance of rights-of-way, reduction of 
need for property surveys, or to consolidate blocks of national forest lands to 
facilitate protection and management. Purchase of such lands will result in 
increased efficiency and economy in administration of, and increased public bene- 
fits from, national forest lands. There are many more similar key tracts sur- 
rounded in whole or in part by national forest land and most valuable for 
national forest purposes which need to be acquired. 


ForEST RESEARCH 


The Forest Service conducts research on problems pertaining to all forest land 
and on the management of related nonforest rangelands, including State and 
private holdings as well as national forests and other Federal lands. 

The research is carried on primarily at the Forest Products Laboratory, Mad- 
ison, Wis., at nine regional forest and range experiment stations in the conti- 
nental United States, and at forest research centers in Alaska and Puerto Rico. 
Much of the research at the regional stations is concentrated at laboratories 
and at field research centers including experimental forests and ranges where 
major problems may be studied advantageously. 

The research is to a large extent cooperative with States and private agencies. 
The following fields of research are underway. 


FOREST AND RANGE MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 
Current activities 

Research under this activity is concerned with the growing of timber and the 
management of forest properties, the management and efficient use of range 
forage, the management of both forest and range vegetation to produce the 
greatest amount of usable water and to minimize erosion, and the management of 
forest recreation resources. 

Research in forest management emphasizes the development of methods for 
quickly increasing the growth rate of forests and hence the permissible annual 
cut. Emphasis is given to harvest cutting patterns that promote regeneration 
of the forest or increase growth and quality of residual stands. Also being 
stressed are measures leading to control of undesirable vegetation competing with 
crop trees. Methods of reforesting farm lands withdrawn from cultivation, 
stripped mining lands, and cut or burned-over forests, are being improved 
through research. The development of hybrid trees for faster and more certain 
timber production is being studied, as well as improved methods for stimulating 
gum flow in pines for the production of resin. 

Wildlife habitat and range management research emphasizes development of 
methods and practices for building up or maintaining forage production on 
forest and related nonforest ranges, and for its efficient utilization by game and 
livestock, at maximum levels consistent with other values of land for water- 
shed, recreation, timber production, or other uses. Emphasis is being placed on 
determination of proper intensities of stocking, systems of grazing, and seasons 
of use for native ranges, seeded ranges, and ranges on which undesirable plants 
have been controlled. Methods are being developed for coordinating livestock 
and big game use of the same ranges. Studies are also underway on the use of 
fire in the control of undesirable range plants, and the development of methods 
for restoring and managing desirable forage plants on game ranges. 

Watershed management research is directed toward improving soil and cover 
conditions and practices to alleviate flood and sediment problems arising out 
of past land use, and toward helping meet urban, rural, and industrial demands 
for water of good supply and high quality. Watershed use problems are at- 
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tacked by obtaining quantitative measurements of the effects of such activities 
as fire, logging, grazing, and road construction on water supply and quality. 
Concurrent with these studies are those to determine how to use watersheds for 
various economic purposes and still provide satisfactory water supplies. Pos- 
sibilities of increasing water yield through manipulation of the vegetation are 
being studied. articular attention is being given to the effects of watershed 
use and management on study areas as they are reflected in soil-plant-water re- 
lations. This provides both an understanding of the cause and effects of given 
measures and a means of predicting the magnitude of results from applying 
watershed use and management measures on other areas. 

Recreation research emphasizes development of methods for rehabilitating 
deteriorated recreation areas and determination of carrying capacities for all 
types of recreational resources; develops adequate methods for measuring 
recreation use and projections of future demands; studies how to coordinate 
recreation with timber, grazing, and watershed management and evaluates the 
effects of alternate methods of multiple-use management on recreation. 
Selected examples of recent progress 

Forest management research 

Pruning hardwoods.—Pruning of hardwoods to improve their future value is 
complicated by the great variety of commercial species in the United States 
and by the risk of inducing further branching and decay. Pruning studies 
now are underway on several of the commercially important hardwood species. 
An 18-year study in Wisconsin indicates that live branch pruning of young 
northern hardwoods results in rapid healing of wounds under 2 inches in diam- 
eter. On all properly pruned trees, wounds healed quickly, knots were tight 
and free of heart rot, and additional branching was not serious on dominant 
and codominant trees. Flush pruning of black cherry, a valuable cabinet wood, 
led to results in Pennsylvania similar to those found in Wisconsin. This lat- 
ter study, which has been in progress since 1937, shows that pruning of young, 
vigorous black cherry is a promising method for producing high-quality trees. 

Stand density controls timber growth and quality.—A major objective of forest 
research is to determine the relationship of timber growth and quality to stand 
density, site, and age for the important forest types of the United States. Volume 
growth per acre of young loblolly pine stands in the South increased with increas- 
ing stand density on good sites, but dropped off at the higher densities on poor 
sites. Thus, the optimum density for growth in young stands was closer to full 
stocking on good sites. but closer to half of full stocking on poorer sites. In 
older stands volume growth increased with increasing density on all sites, but 
the increase was less on poor sites than on good sites. On relatively poor sites 
in western Montana maximum growth per acre of thinned stands in ponderosa 
pine occured at 45 to 70 percent of full stocking. In stands more heavily stocked 
both height growth and volume growth were increased by thinning. Heavy 
thinnings in young northern hardwood stands resulted in about a 50-percent 
increase in the number of crop trees forked within 25 feet of the ground, thus 
reducing tree quality. However, the thinned stands produced 1,370 board feet 
per acre at age 30, as compared to 850 board feet in the unthinned stands. In 
the Deep South thinning of water oak led to sprouting of the remaining trees, 
but it was not serious on trees in the upper crown classes, even after heavy 
release. 

Planting coal-stripped lands.—Ten years of planting research have shown how 
to successfully establish young forests on the spoil banks left by coal stripping 
in Ohio. A comparative rating for a number of tree species planted on the banks 
has been worked out and conditions identified under which each species should 
be planted. Plantations established on the banks are beginning to yield small 
products, such as posts, poles, and Christmas trees. This work is now essen- 
tially complete, and a publication describing the methods recommended is being 
prepared. 

Deer and timber conflict—Forestry practices have done much to provide suit- 
able food and cover for deer. However, research completed in New Jersey and 
New York has demonstrated that forestry and maximum numbers of deer are 
incompatible. This work also showed that deer populations in certain localities 
are sufficiently large to reduce future timber and browse values. In the pine 
region of New Jersey deer are overusing Atlantic white cedar, which is a palatable 
browse and a valuable timber species. Because of overbrowsing, cedar is being 
replaced by the less palatable pines, hardwoods, and shrubs. Reproduction cut- 
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ting studies in the northern hardwoods of New York have shown that the shel- 
terwood system gave excellent reproduction of the most desirable species—sugar 
maple, yellow birch, and white ash. However, deer preferred to browse these 
same species and prevented the reproduction from growing into larger trees. 
The solution to the problem of overbrowsing is to keep deer populations in bal- 
ance with natural food supplies and to increase the supply when possible through 
forestry practices. 

Woodland management pays.—Annual cuts on two woodlands, of 47 and 55 
acres, in Maine indicate the profits that owners might receive during the first 
few years of managing small woodlands. Most of the material harvested was 
pulpwood, although some saw logs and a few cedar posts were cut. The gross 
income less the cost of operating chain saws and tractors amounted to $4.50 per 
acre per year on the 47-acre tract and $15.60 per acre per year on the 55-acre 
tract. This latter tract had the better forest. An owner doing his own logging 
on similar tracts thus would have realized a comparable income while main- 
taining his forest in a productive condition. 

A small woodland under management in east Texas has shown that improve- 
ment in stand composition and stocking—a major need is most small woodlands 
throughout the United States—can be done with some immediate income to the 
owner. In this woodland, poor quality hardwoods and pines were removed over 
a 10-year-period, culls were deadened to release young pines, and seedlings were 
planted in openings. Concurrent with improvement of the forest, the woodland 
yielded a net return of $3.20 per acre per year. 

Naval stores production.—Raising production efficiency by breeding high- 
yielding trees is one of several ways research can help the naval stores producer. 
The selection and breeding of high-yielding trees would be greatly facilitated if 
the potential oleoresin yield of young trees could be indirectly estimated by some 
simple measurement. Techniques have now been developed for determining the 
exudation pressure and viscosity of oleoresin as possible indicators of yield. 
Oleoresin pressure of different trees was found to be related to yield and is under 
fairly strong genetic control. The pressure-viscosity ratio is likewise under 
genetic control and is significantly related to gum yield. Thus, the pressure- 
viscosity ratio may be useful in selecting potentially high-yielding trees for 
breeding. 

Breeding trees for pest resistance.—The rapid acceleration of forest planting 
in the United States emphasizes the need for selecting and breeding trees having 
superior qualities, such as resistance to pests. To meet this need research is 
underway on the selection and breeding for resistance to diseases and insects 
in several species. For example, crosses of all four major species of southern 
pines are being used in efforts to develop insect- and disease-resistant types. A 
survey of natural and planted white pine in the northeast has indicated that trees 
of this species were susceptible throughout the area to the white pine weevil. 
This finding reduces the possibility of using resistant geographic strains or indi- 
viduals in developing weevil resistant stock. The alternative, then, is to create 
hybrids with other species which are resistant to the weevil and which will cross 
with eastern white pine. 

Water control for timber production.—A high water table, often held by a 
shallow, impervious soil layer, may be either beneficial or detrimental to forest 
trees depending upon the tree species, the time of the year, and the length of time 
the trees are flooded. The impoundment of shallow ponds of water in hardwood 
forests of Mississippi and Arkansas has been done primarily to attract water- 
fowl. However, a recent study shows that if these bodies of water are formed 
in September or October and drained in April, the trees are benefited by the in- 
creased soil moisture and have also been well protected from fire. Continuous 
flooding throughout 1 year resulted in the death of cherrybark oak, and after 4 
years of continuous flooding, trees of all species were dead. This research is ex- 
pected to result in schedules of water impoundment that will aid both water- 
fowl management and timber production. 

Aids to matural regeneration.—The results of many years of research on long- 
leaf pine silviculture illustrate the complications that may be involved in bring- 
ing a valuable tree crop through in spite of various natural hazards. Assuming 
that a seed source is still available and that hardwood competition is not ex- 
cessive, the regeneration of longleaf pine in Louisiana requires the following 
steps: during the winter before seedfall, eradicate town ant colonies; in the 
spring, burn to prepare a seedbed and fence out livestock; at time of natural 
Seedfall, in the autumn, follow up on treatment of town ants and direct seed 
openings in woods; during the second spring, harvest all pine seed trees and 
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deaden the hardwoods: and during the second fall begin watching for brown 
spot and prescribe burn to control it if necessary. Fortunately these measures 
are neither costly or difficult. 

Natural regeneration of Shasta red fir—The first large-scale logging of 
Shasta red fir in Oregon in 1950 pointed up the need for research on silvicultural 
methods for regenerating the species. Recent research has shown that the stag- 
gered-setting pattern of clear cutting with natural reproduction, similar to the 
method used in Douglas-fir, is a satisfactory silvicultural system for Shasta 
red fir. However, cutting units should be limited to 15 or 20 acres in size to 
insure adequate dissemination of seed over all parts of the cutover area. 

Natural regeneration of eastern hardwoods.—Natural regeneration is the most 
feasible way of perpetuating the million acres of eastern hardwoods cut over 
annually in the United States. Research in several major forest types shows 
that definite reproduction patterns can be expected to follow different cutting 
Systems. In the northern hardwood forest of New Hampshire selection cutting 
leads to natural reproduction of the shade-tolerant species almost exclusively, 
for example, sugar maple and beech. Patch cuttings of 0.1 to 0.6 acres favor 
species of intermediate tolerance such as yellow birch and white ash, whereas 
clear cuttings of 5 acres or more favor the establishment of intolerant paper 
birch and aspen. When individual trees are removed or light cuts made in the 
upland oak forests of southeastern Ohio, oaks will make up most of the repro- 
duction. If heavy cuts are made which remove all of the sawtimber or take two- 
thirds of the total stand, a mixture of oaks and yellow-poplars can be expected. 
Where stands are clear cut and a seed source is available, yellow-poplar will 
be most prevalent in the reproduction. Other work in this area indicates that 
the chances of obtaining natural yellow-poplar reproduction are better in open 
areas than under dense canopies. 

Processing research data.—¥orest research has a continuing need for more 
efficient and comprehensive techniques and tools with which to solve the more 
complex problems. A data processing program has been developed by the 
southern station, using electronic computers, that now permits rapid and com- 
plete analysis of large volumes of forestry research data. Up to 500 sets of ob- 
servations, each consisting of a dependent variable and 9 independent variables, 
ean be processed by this analysis program. The machine computes all of the 
511 regressions resulting from all possible combinations of the 9 variables. 
The computer does this automatically in 15 minutes, whereas several man-weeks 
would be required by the conventional, manually operated machines. 

Tree growth is related to soil moisture—Starting in 1952 and extending 
through 1956, the South experienced a drought which caused tremendous losses 
in timber growth. In south Arkansas, for example, periodic net cubic-foot 
growth per acre during the drought was only 65 percent of the growth made dur- 
ing the predrought period. In northern Mississippi, radial growth in a 19-year- 
old stand of shortleaf pine was found to drop off sharply during periods of 
rapid soil moisture depletion. Then, after a rain growth increased until the 
soil dried out again. Understory hardwoods in upland pine stands compete 
significantly with the pines for soil moisture. In Arkansas, midsummer soil 
water losses were about 25 percent faster in upland pine stands when the hard- 
wood understory was left in place than when it was removed. And in the 
sandhills of Florida, good growth of planted slash pine depends upon com- 
plete removal of all natural vegetation. Denudation of the planting site con- 
serves soil moisture for the planted pines. 

Silvicultural use of fire in ponderosa pine.—The first plot study on the use of 
fire as a tool in the management of ponderosa pine in the Southwest shows some 
benefits and some limitations. Prescribed fire, properly controlled, did reduce 
fuels without excessive damage to the larger trees. However, fire showed little 
promise as a thinning agent. Only parts of the area burned were effectively 
thinned, whereas other parts were completely killed or remained overstocked. 
This study indicated that the range of intensity within which fire will thin 
effectively may be too narrow to be attained consistently in this area with the 
present degree of control over fire. Use of prescribed fire to thin sapling stands 
of ponderosa pine was also studied in northeastern Washington. In the 6 years 
after burning, crop trees on the burned plots grew 36 percent more in diameter 
and 7 nercent more in height than those on unburned plots because of reduced 
competition from other trees. However, 20 percent of the crop trees developed 
fire scars, and the fire killed all trees in several spots where fuels were con- 
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Wildlife habitat and range management research 


Investigations on native bluestem range in Louisiana continue to show the 
value of proper stocking, controlled breeding, early weaning, and supplemental 
feeding of protein and minerals.—The 1958 calf crop from cows receiving improved 
management was 88 percent and calf weights average 435 pounds at weaning 
time. By contrast, other range herds in that area on the average produced a 
50 percent calf crop and 300-pound calves at weaning time. 

Shrub invasion threatens seeded range.—Reestablishment of shrubs, particu- 
larly big sagebrush, is threatening to reduce the grazing capacity of many seeded 
ranges. Although this shrub provides considerable forage for big game, espe- 
cially on winter range concentration areas, it is an undesirable invader on live- 
stock range. In northern New Mexico, sagebrush plants that survived crested 
wheatgrass seeding operations in 1947 have increased 50 percent or more in 
crown area under all intensities of spring grazing. Since cattle grazing began 
in 1952, 280 sagebrush plants per acre have become established on lightly grazed 
range, 560 on moderatley grazed range, and 890 on heavily grazed range. Simi- 
larly, results at the Benmore Experimental Range in Utah indicate that big 
sagebrush and rabbit brush invasion into crested wheatgrass spring-fall ranges 
cannot always be prevented by management of cattle grazing. But more brush 
invaded and persisted on heavily grazed ranges than on those grazed lightly 
or moderately. 

Use of seeded range avoids larkspur losses.—On subalpine range at the Great 
Basin Research Center in Utah it has been found easier to avoid cattle poisoning 
on seeded range than native range. Seeded grasses are utilized much heavier 
than associated native plants, including poisonous larkspur. On native range, 
where larkspur was utilized 88 percent, cattle death loss was intolerable being 
about 20 percent. In contrast, on adjacent seeded range, larkspur was utilized 
only 10 percent and no cattle losses occurred. 

Sulfur fertilization increases range production—In California ranges fer- 
tilized with sulfur produced 3,139 pounds of dry herbage per acre, 47 percent 
more than unfertilized range. When utilized to a moderate degree, the fer- 
tilized range produced 61 steer-days per acre as compared to 30 steer-days on 
the unfertilized. At the same time animal weight gains were increased from 
20.4 to 64.2 pounds per acre during the green-forage period. 

Thinning loblolly pine increased deer forage.—In Louisiana forage produc- 
tion and composition are being measured in a loblolly pine plantation that was 
thinned to various degrees in 1948 and 1953, leaving basal areas of 100, 85, and 
70 square feet of pine per acre. Production of palatable deer browse in 1957, 
mainly vines, varied directly with thinning intensity. Oven-dry yields ranged 
from 90 pounds under light thinning to 186 pounds per acre with heavy thinning. 
The quantity of palatable browse during the winter was only 65 percent of that 
available during the summer and this quantity determines year-round grazing 
capacity of game ranges. 

Controlling stocking rate reduces damage to planted pines.—In south Florida 
damage to planted pines showed striking differences between intensities of cattle 
stocking. Sixty days after planting 30 percent of the longleaf and slash pine 
trees were severely damaged in the heavily grazed areas; 8 percent, in the 
moderately grazed area; and less than 1 percent in the lightly grazed area. 
Apparently pine reproduction can be established on these areas if intensity of 
grazing use is not too high. 

Burning low-value shrubs increases forage production.—In Arizona burroweed 
plants on semidesert grass shrub range were reduced 85 percent by a burn in 
June 1955, and by 1958 were still 70 percent below the preburn numbers. Other 
Shrubby species, including cacti and mesquite, were little affected by burning; 
Whereas annual grass production was increased 28 percent. Spring and early 
summer appear to be the most effective seasons for controlling burroweed. In 
south Georgia burning in early March 1956 followed by spraying the sprouts 
With 2 pounds of 2,4,5-T per acre in late August killed 84 percent of the gall- 
berry stems and reduced foliage density about 80 percent. This reduced com- 
petition sufficiently to permit a threefold increase in yield of forage grasses 
by September 1958. 

Grass root systems reflect grazing intensity.—Root production of native plants 
srowing on the Manitou Experimental Forest in Colorado was lowered by graz- 
ing from June through October and the effect was proportional to the intensity 
of grazing. The weight of roots and the maximum depth of penetration de- 
creased as grazing intensity increased. For example, roots of the two best 
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forage species—mountain muhly and Arizona fescue—when ungrazed penetrated 
about 314 feet and when moderately grazed about 2% feet, whereas roots of 
heavily grazed plants penetrated less than 2 feet. Forage production is greatest 
from the plants with the best root development. 

Climate-range plant studies point way to better management.—Recently com- 
pleted longtime studies on the relation of native range plants to climatic factors 
on sagebrush-grass range of the upper Snake River plains of Idaho show rate 
of plant development and growth to be controlled chiefly by temperature. Hence 
the appropriate date for beginning grazing each year can be estimated from 
March mean temperatures. Total volume of herbage produced and flower stalk 
production, however, is influenced mainly by available moisture. Therefore, 
yield of grasses and forbs can be predicted from the previous July to March 
precipitation. 

Watershed management research 

Interception of snow in tree crowns accounts for loss of water.—Ice cones 
placed in the top, the center, and beneath the crown of a tree are being used to 
simulate intercepted snow. Measurements of melt and evaporation from these 
cones reveal 50 percent more heat received by the cone at the top of the tree 
than under the crown of the tree. The intermediately placed cone received an 
intermediate heat supply, this being the governing factor in rate of melt and 
loss by evaporation. Through reduced interception water content of the snow- 
pack under mixed ponderosa pine-Douglas-fir stands on north exposures in Colo- 
rado was increased by logging. Snow samples were taken on (1) uncut areas, 
(2) areas where 60 percent of the merchantable volume had been removed 
(moderate cut), and (3) areas where all merchantable trees down to 10 inches 
diameter had been cut (heavy cut). Water content of the snowpack was 4 
percent greater under the moderately cut stand and 28 percent greater under 
the heavily cut stand than the uncut stand. Both intensities of logging increased 
the snow-melt rate so that the snow disappeared from all areas at very nearly 
the same time. 

Soil moisture depletion reduced by clear cutting—Clear cutting of a hard- 
wood forest in southern Ohio has resulted in a considerable reduction in loss of 
moisture from the profile of a rather typical thin clay loam soil, having a total 
moisture storage capacity of about 13 inches of water. In the first growing 
season after cutting, soil moisture depletion was 6.6 inches in the uncut forest 
but only 3.4 in the clear cut, a difference of 3.2 inches. This difference was less, 
but still significant, 2.8 inches, in the second growing season, indicating that 
even in shallow soils clear cutting the mixed oak forest can be expected to 
affect streamflow because less water is needed to recharge the soil profile to 
allow percolation to ground-water storage and streamflow. 

Prevention of serious erosion and runoff from logging roads.—A mathematical 
alinement chart or slide rule, as a guide for locating logging roads and prescrib- 
ing their design characteristics to prevent serious erosion and damaging runoff, 
is being developed for the Intermountain region. The method used provides 
the road locator with a quick and accurate check against locating too much of 
any proposed logging road too near a stream channel or lower logging road. 
In addition, the method prescribes erosion control treatments considering slope 
distance between the new road and lower roads and stream channels, so as to 
prevent sediment originating on roads from traversing even narrow protective 
strips below the roads. The energy relationships of 22 independent watershed 
characteristics to sediment movement distance below a road shoulder and to the 
distance which water can flow down a road before cutting in beyond a depth of 
1 inch were developed separately for all positions of a conventional road cross 
section. Data of this kind have been obtained for each of five soil groups com- 
monly found in the Intermountain region. 

Loblolly pine gives control of erosion and runoff.—A 20-year-old plantation of 
loblolly pine in Mississippi has given remarkable control of runoff and erosion 
as compared with old fields and depleted hardwoods. Three small watersheds 
of each cover type were measured. The average surface runoff from the pine 
plantation for a 12-month period was only 2.4 percent of the precipitation as 
compared with 9.9 percent for the depleted hardwood units and 14.5 percent for 
the old fields. Average sediment yields per watershed unit for the year were 
62 pounds per acre from the loblolly plantations, 627 pounds from depleted hard- 
woods, and 781 pounds per acre from the old fields. 

Mountain watershed rehabilitated by protection and planting—Three water- 
sheds at the Coweeta Hydrologic Laboratory in North Carolina, subjected in the 
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past for research purposes to poor practices of mountain farming, woodland 
grazing, and mountain logging, are now nearly rehabilitated through protection 
and planting. An excellent cover of grass and herbaceous cover was developed 
on the mountain farm along with white pine and yellow poplar planted in 1954. 
Flood flow data reveal that flood peak occurrence has dropped to nearly the 
frequency that obtained prior to initiation of farming on the steep slopes. The 
previously grazed woodland watershed is now protected and is rehabilitating 
naturally. Tree reproduction has bee» slow in areas heavily trampled by live- 
stock and where the overstory tree canopy approaches 100 percent, but sediment 
losses from this watershed are now negligible. On the logged watershed, con- 
structing frequent water bars, seeding grass, and using mulch and brush on 
critical bare areas on about 2 miles of severely eroded logging roads has reduced 
sediment loss by more than 90 percent. 

Characteristics of saltcedar.—Saltcedar shrubs, abundant in southwestern 
United States and noted for their high water use, increase their water use rate 
(transpiration) with increased light intensity and low humidity in the field. 
The evaporation-transpiration rate, measured on 10-foot circular plots of Ber- 
muda grass and saltcedar, increased uniformly with the amount of saltcedar 
present. Saltcedar has definite taproots with profuse secondary roots occupy- 
ing the entire soil profile about the water table. Root cuttings, however, have 
never produced stem sprouts so that if shrubs are cut below the root crowns in 
control operations, sprouting will not occur. Stem cuttings will produce sprouts 
but in clearing operations with the Fleco root plow no regrowth of saltcedar was 
observed except where the Operation failed to cut a shrub. Soil characteristics 
are being studied and show that the salt content of surface soil increases as 
saltcedar increases in density. 





FOREST PROTECTION RESEARCH (FIRE, INSECTS, DISEASE) 
Current activities 

This work includes projects concerned with research on the control or pre- 
vention of damage by fires, insects, and disease in forests. 

Research on the protection of forest, range, and watershed lands from fire 
is directed toward reducing losses from fire, better efficiency in application of 
fire control measures, and toward learning how to use fire beneficially in the 
management of forests and related rangelands. The possibilities of reducing 
the large number of man-caused fires by improved fire prevention methods are 
under study. Explorations on reducing the severity of fire-setting lightning 
storms are being continued. Special attention is also being given to under- 
standing the unexpected behavior of large fires, and to improving methods of 
attack through the use of airplanes, helicopters, and other devices. Special 
study is being given to conditions for using fire for hazard reduction, and for 
control or modification of vegetal cover. 

Research on forest insects is directed toward the prevention or control of de- 
structive insect attack on forests and forest products. Damage by insects enters 
into all phases of forest management from the seed to the mature forest. The 
development of effective and economical methods of direct and indirect control 
is dependent upon thorough knowledge of life histories and habits of forest in- 
sects, including the interrelationships between the insects and their environment. 
Investigations on direct control methods involve mechanical and chemical meth- 
ods. Research on improvement of insect survey methods with particular em- 
phasis on use of aerial photographs is an important phase of the work. Control 
of forest insects by indirect methods such as the use of natural or introduced 
predators and diseases of insects, and by silvicultural practices designed to pre- 
vent the buildup of insect epidemics, offers promise and is being emphasized in 
the research program. 

Research on diseases in forests, forest tree nurseries, and on decays and 
stains of forest products provides the basic information on the causes of diseases 
and on practicable and effective methods of combating them. Studies are 
underway on the identification and life history of the pathogens that cause 
(disease, on the environmental conditions that result in disease epidemics in 
forests, on direct control by chemical and mechanical methods, on indirect con- 
trol through silvicultural practices and genetic resistance, and on the improve- 
ment of disease survey techniques. In the products field, research is directed 
to the determination of methods of handling logs and lumber to prevent fungus 
infection ; of the proper use of naturally durable or treated wood in high-hazard 
locations; and of improved structural design to reduce decay of wood in service. 
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Selected examples of recent progress 
Forest fire research 

Forest fire laboratory studies.—Application of basic laws of heat transfer and 
of aerothermodynamics has been used to develop scaling equations for the design 
of scale model fire tests in laboratory-controlled environments. Other studies 
are concurrently developing experimental methods and techniques for producing 
and instrumenting model fires of desired characteristics to lay the groundwork 
for refined experiments that will yield quantitative results, 

Learning more about wind. How to know what the wind is going to do next 
is one of the firefighter’s greatest worries. Foresters and meteorologists have 
been concentrating on the development of aids to supplement his judgment. 
One study has recently identified two types of Santa Ana winds that frequently 
result in disastrous fires in southern California. One type hugs the ground and 
flows uphill and down near the surface. The other hits the peaks and ridges 
without getting into the deeper canyons. Conflagrations may result from either 
but burn quite differently. Intensive studies are going ahead to search out the 
causes of these wind differences and from them develop new guides for planning 
fire suppression strategy. This and other similar studies are giving increasing 
emphasis to the important role of the air aloft as an important part of fire 
weather. 

Lightning fire studies.—Controlled seeding of thunderstorm clouds with silver 
iodide from ground-based generators continued last year in both Montana and 
California. Previous tests had shown the possibility of interrupting the growth 
of young cumulus clouds by this techniques. Ground-seeding tests in Montana 
last year, however, did not significantly affect the numbers of lightning strikes, 
while in California there were more strikes and more fires on days when ground 
seeding was done than on those with no seeding. Both series of tests indicated 
that ground seeding cannot be relied upon to yield sufficient silver iodide at 
cloud-base levels to arrest thunderstorm development. A few tests of seeding 
large storms with airborne generators near the cloud bases appeared to give 
much more favorable results. The possibilities of this technique will be explored 
further. 

Another new fire retardant.—The development of operational systems for 
dropping bulk loads of liquids onto forest fires from airplanes in 1956 stimulated 
the search for chemical additives to water to enhance its firefighting properties. 
Sodium-caleium-borate was found to be effective for this purpose and came into 
rapid widespread use. It had disadvantages, though, because it is abrasive and 
therefore hard on pumping equipment: it is somewhat toxic to forest vegetation 
and is costly both to procure and transport. Last year “swelling type” bentonite 
clay, used widely in oil well drilling, was found to be about equally effective. It 
is nontoxic, its delivered cost is only about one-tenth that of borate, and it is far 
less abrasive. Present indications are that until continuing search discloses 
something better, bentonite will largely replace borate for airdrops on forest fires. 

Fire research leads to better fire strategy. Optimum performance in most fire 
control jobs requires specialized training in fields peculiar to this activity 
alone. Fire research contributes new knowledge and new methods for which it 
develops and helps carry out new teaching programs. Last year it produced two 
sound and color motion picture training films. It designed and equipped a pilot 
plant regional “training aids center” to assist supervisory fire personnel in devel- 
oping onground training programs. Instruction by research staff specialists in 
more than 25 weather and fire behavior subjects was given at recently inaugu- 
rated national fire training schools. This is expected to raise the performance 
levels in firefighting strategy and contribute much toward firefighting safety. 

Controlled burning in ponderosa pine is questionable.—Intentional controlled 
burning of ponderosa pine in the West is frequently advocated to reduce fire 
hazard and at the same time thin overstocked stands. Analysis of the result of 
controlled burning 30,000 acres of Apache Indian Reservation in Arizona indi- 
eates that such a combined objective may be difficult to achieve. Study of the 
data indicates that in uncut stands fire intensity is inversely proportional to 
stand density. Thinning effect and fuel reduction are, on the other hand, directly 
proportional to fire intensity. Hence, fire of the kind used here was a poor tool 
for thinning and fuel reduction in uneut stands. Results are similar but some- 
what more erratic on recently logged areas. 
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Forest insect research 


Parasites and diseases control outbreak of the black-headed budworm.—Out- 
breaks of the black-headed budworm in western Washington were brought under 
control by its native parasitic enemies and by disease. A similar outbreak in 
eastern Oregon was brought under control by parasites alone. 

Predators of the balsam woolly aphid.—Insect predators of the balsam woolly 
aphid were introduced from abroad and liberated in aphid-infested stands of 
fir in the Pacific Northwest. Five species of predators were introduced from 
Europe, two of which appear to have been established successfully. Two other 
species, Which it is believed will feed on the aphid, were introduced from Japan. 
So far, it has not been determined whether the latter ones have become @astab- 
lished in this country or not. 

Systemic insecticide offers promise in control of bark beetle vector of Dutch 
elm disease fungus. The chemical, amitron paratoluene sulfonate, known as 
Chipman 6200, was found to be fairly effective in reducing or preventing attack 
on elms by the smaller European elm bark beetle, the principal vector of Dutch 
elm disease in the United States. This chemical was applied to trees by trunk 
implantation and was translocated to different parts of the tree through the 
sapstream. 

Better insecticidal control of bark beetles a possibility Laboratory studies 
indicate that the volume of insecticidal sprays applied to the bark surface of trees 
is important in determining their effectiveness. The toxicity of some insecticides 
varies directly with the dosage, whereas the toxicity of others is greater at inter- 
mediate than at heavy dosages. 

Parasites aid in control of the European pine shoot moth in the Lake States.— 
Prospects for more effective control of the European pine shoot moth in the Lake 
States by parasites have been brightened. A species of foreign parasite which 
was released against the moth in nearby sections of Canada during recent years 
has been discovered in several parts of Michigan. This parasite is one of the 
more important enemies of the shoot moth in its native habitat in Europe and 
it may prove of great value in the future control of infestations in the Lake 
states. 

Percent survival of bark beetle broods in newly attacked trees indicative of in- 
festations trends.—Recent studies of Black Hills beetle infestations in the Rocky 
Mountains indicate that percentage survival of beetle broods in newly attacked 
trees is much higher in increasing infestations than in static or declining ones. 
The same sort of thing has also been found for Engelmann spruce beetle infesta- 
tions in Colorado. Knowledge such as this is of great value in determining the 
trends of infestations and in deciding for or against their control. 

Insect predators apparently reduce populations of Black Hills beetle in Utah.— 
In parts of Utah, populations of the Black Hills beetle in ponderosa pine have 
been declining recently. In studies to determine the cause of this it was found 
that three species of predaceous beetles were abundant in the lower sections of the 
boles of infested trees. Here, the number of emerging Black Hills beetles was 
less than the number that attacked in the first place. It is believed that the 
predators were largely responsible for this reduction in the population. 

Control of bark beetles attacking ponderosa pines in California.—Analysis of 
results obtained in a 16-year methods-of-cutting study in stands of ponderosa 
pine in California has shown that the removal from stands of trees considered 
highly susceptible to attack by bark beetles will result in a sharp reduction in 
tree mortality thereafter. On the basis of this, it is considered likely that by re- 
moving all of the susceptible trees, mortality resulting from insect attacks will 
probably not return to precutting levels for long periods of time. 

Control of the Nantucket pine moth.—Studies in Texas indicate that damage 
to loblolly pines by the Nantucket pine moth can be reduced significantly by the 
ee application during March of a spray containing either DDT or chlor- 
dane. 

Some vapor barrier-type materials appear to be resistant to termites.—Several 
vapor barrier-type materials have been studied to determine their possible re- 
sistance to penetration by termites. Of these, both a polyethylene film 6 mils 
thick and a vinyl film either 3 mils or 6-10 mils thick have resisted penetration 
in tests for as much as 8 years. 





Forest disease research 
Survival and growth of the oak wilt fungus in wood is being studied as the 


first step toward formulating treatments that will eliminate the organism from 
oak export products and thereby reopen markets now closed by foreign quaran- 
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tine regulations. Indications are that the fungus can invade all portions of 
black and white oak sapwood and, to a lesser degree, heartwood. Wood moisture 
appears to be the primary factor limiting the survival of the fungus. 

Specifications for control of dwarfmistletoe on ponderosa pine through prun- 
ing have been developed. If infections on branches 1 inch or less in diameter 
are not closer than 6 inches to the trunk they can be removed with certainty by 
pruning. For each 1-inch increase in branch diameter, the minimum safe dis- 
tance must be increased by 2 inches. 

Biological control of dwarfmistletoe shows increased promise through dis- 
covery of two fungus enemies of this parasite. The “resin disease’ was found 
on about 85> percent of the dwarfmistletoe plants on lodgepole pine in one area 
in the Rocky Mountains. Shoots are definitely killed but the effect on the 
“roots” of the dwarfmistletoe has not yet been determined. The pathogenicity 
of another fungus on dwarfmistletoe in California has also been established. 

Inoculations of quaking aspen with Cenangium singulare caused _ typical 
eankers, proving the pathogenicity of the fungus. It infects mainly through 
fresh wounds and kills rapidly. This disease poses a serious threat to aspen 
management in the Rocky Mountain area, especially where partial cutting results 
in even minor wounds on the residual trees. 

Shortleaf pine in the littleleaf belt must be managed on a short rotation if 
excessive losses are to be avoided. Sixteen years ago nine healthy, nine early 
littleleaf, and nine advanced littleleaf plots were established in fully stocked 
shortleaf pine stands in the Piedmont. By 1958 the original healthy plots had 
25 percent of their trees dead of littleleaf, the early stage plots 29 percent dead, 
and the severe plots 62 percent dead. 

Control of southern cone rust with fermate sprays looks promising in pre 
liminary trials while other chemicals tried gave no control or were damaging to 
the young cones. Fermate was also found to stimulate pollen germination. 
The stage of flower or strobili development at time of spraying must be considered 
in control of this rust. Spraying only when weather conditions are conclusive 
to spore dissemination and infection is cheaper and just as effective as spraying 
at regular 5-day intervals. 

Cull indicators for Colorado Engelmann spruce have been worked out. They 
provide reliable estimates for over 85 percent of the total rot volume. The most 
useful external indicators of internal decay were punk knots or sporophores of 
Fomes pini, broken tops, frost cracks, dead rust brooms, and basal wounds. 

Decay following wounding of western hemlock young growth in thinning oper- 
ations during the past 10 years was similar to that previously reported for old- 
growth hemlock in the Northwest. Sixty percent of the wounds were infected, 
with positive correlation between wound size and age and extent of decay. 
Wound-induced decay is much less damaging in young-growth Douglas fir. 

Beetle-killed Engelmann spruce in Colorado deteriorates faster than antici- 
pated, as indicated by analyses of decay and windthrow data secured since 1951. 
About one-third of the original gross volume is lost after 15 years from the time 
of peak beetle attack, equally divided between decay in standing trees and 
windthrow. 

Decay in beetle-killed Coast Range Douglas fir amounted to 37 percent of the 
cubic volume 7 years after the 1951 kill. Small trees are now completely un- 
merchantable but large ones still contain some salvable material, especially in 
the lower trunk. 

Soil-burial test is superior to the soil-block test in conducting comparative 
durability studies of soil cover materials used to reduce the decay hazard under 
basementless houses. Information derived from such tests served as_ back- 
ground for a proposed revision of the standard procedure for evaluating soil 
covers. 

Soft rot fungi being identified. About 70 fungi, formerly classed as causing 
only mold or stain, were isolated from wood with soft rot and shown to be 
capable of destroying or markedly weakening wood. The soft rot fungi gener- 
ally can withstand high temperatures, high moisture contents, alkaline reac- 
tions, and high dosages of preservative chemicals better than typical decay fungi. 
Thus they can cause a major loss under these conditions. 


FOREST PRODUCTS UTILIZATION RESEARCH 
Current activities 
The aim of the forest products research program centered at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory and with field projects at the various regional forest and range 


experiment stations, is to contribute to the solution of national, regional, and 
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local utilization problems of all types; to increase efficiency in harvesting timber 
crops; to reduce unused woods and mill residues to a minimum by finding uses 
for present residues; to develop new products; and to improve the serviceability 
and lower the costs of existing products. Its broad aim, in brief, is to develop 
new utilization outlets for thinnings, unpopular and little used species of timber, 
logging and milling residues, and to make the whole timber crop on farms and 
other forest lands go further and give better service in a wide variety of uses for 
lumber, paper, chemicals, and other products derived from wood. 


Selected examples of recent progress 
Forest products utilization research 


Chemical utilization of plant residues.—Optimum temperature, pressure, acid 
concentration, and reaction time for producting various chemicals from wood 
have been determined through laboratory tests. This knowledge has advanced 
the utilization of wood for the production of furfural, levulinie acid, formic and 
acetic acid, and other chemicals. During the past year the reaction conditions 
required to convert actual liquid wastes from a large fiber plant were determined. 
Further investigations have reached the pilot plant stage and design criteria for 
acommercial plant are being developed. 

Newsprint from northern hardwoods.—As a basis for economic appraisal of 
possibilities of establishing a newsprint industry using pulp from northern hard- 
woods, pilot plant tests were made of various combinations of hardwood and 
softwood pulps. From these experiments and observations of various mixtures 
used at commercial newsprint mills, it has been concluded that newsprint con- 
sisting of 60 percent aspen groundwood, 15 percent cold soda pulp from mixed 
hardwoods, and 25 percent unbleached softwood sulfite or semibleached soft- 
wood sulfate pulp could be made efficiently on modern high-speed paper machines. 
Properties of papers made experimentally with this combination are reasonably 
close to the average properties of the commercial newsprint paper produced to- 
day. Various other combinations of hardwood and softwood pulps might also be 
used successfully in the production of newsprint. 

Bleached sulfite pulp from southern hardwoods.—Fourteen hardwood species 
from Louisiana were cooked, both individually and in mixture, by the sulfate 
process and the pulps were evaluated for quality. The predominating species 
were oaks (21 percent), cedar elm (19 percent), water hickory (10 percent), 
and sweetgum (10 percent). The pulp made from the mixture of species was 
bleached to a high brightness by a simple three-stage process that comprised 
prehypochlorite and oxidative extraction techniques for the first two stages 
and chlorine dioxide for the third stage. The bleached pulp was stronger than 
seven of eight random samples of commercial bleached coniferous sulfite and 
hardwood sulfate pulps. 

Veneer flooring tn commercial production.—In 1950 the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory and the Housing and Home Finance Agency surveyed the problem of 
suitable flooring materials for low-cost homes. Two facts stood out: (1) There 
Was a strong desire for wood floors, but (2) conerete floor-slab construction 
was becoming increasingly popular. There appeared to be a need for an inex- 
pensive, thin wood floor that could be laid directly on the concrete slab. 

Veneer seemed to be the answer, but a normally dried veneer sheet bonded to 
a concrete subfloor would swell and shrink with changes in moisture content, 
thus pulling loose from the subfloor. The Forest Products Laboratory therefore 
developed a special technique for drying veneer in a hot press under restraint 
to prevent normal shrinkage. Several offices were floored with this material 
bonded directly to concrete and have stood up well under constant use. 

Recently several manufacturers have put wood veneer floors into commercial 
production. These materials, all related to the Laboratory’s press-dried veneer 
flooring, are being marketed in tiles 9 inches square or in random-length strips, 
either prefinished or unfinished. Special mastic adhesives are used to attach 
them to a concrete or plywood subfloor. 

NWMA adopts soil-block test—The National Woodwork Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation recently adopted the soil-block test as the method the association would 
use to determine the toxicity of water-repellent preservative solutions used for 
nillwork. Preservative treatment of millwork is encouraged by the millwork 
industry of which NWMA is a part. But all. preservative solutions must be 
tested by a uniform method to learn their effectiveness against decay fungi. 

The agar block test has been universally used for this purpose and still is 
Standard in some countries. However, when the NWMA’s preservative stand- 
ards advisory committee met in May, its members agreed that the soil-block 
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test be used instead. This test involves growing the test fungi on wood blocks 
in contact with the soil. It was improved over several years at the Forest 
Products Laboratory to a stage that has already led to its adoption as a stand. 
ard method by the American Society for Testing Materials. 

Wood bin pallets in Washington’s apple industry—About 120,000 bin pallets 
were purchased this past year by apple packers in the State of Washington. 
These bin pallets cost well over a million dollars and will be used to handle over 
4 million bushels of apples, which approaches one-eighth of Washington’s total 
apple crop. It is anticipated that more bins will be purchased next year. 

In order to get first-hand information, a field survey was conducted on the 
use of these bin pallets. Design features and construction details were studied 
so that the information could be passed on to future pallet users as well as 
fabricators of these containers. Also, observations were made of the harvesting, 
hauling, packing, and storing operations, and of bin-pallet failures. weaknesses, 
strong points, and costs. Farmers, pickers, plant foremen, forklift operators, 
and bin producers were interviewed. Survey findings and recommendations are 
given in a report now available to those in the Washington apple industry who 
will be responsible for purchasing apple bins for next year’s harvest. 

White-pocket Douglas-fir plywood—To seek more effective utilization of 
Douglas-fir veneer containing white pocket (Fomes pini), a cooperative program 
was undertaken with the Douglas Fir Plywood Association. The mechanical prop- 
erties of Douglas-fir plywood made of grade D veneer and veneer containing white 
pocket were evaluated through tests of *-inch plywood. Flexure, impact, edge- 
wise shear, rolling shear, and nail-holding properties were investigated. Tests 
were generally made on large-size specimens so that the effect of localized defects 
would be dispersed over an area representative of plywood in general use. The 
results of the investigation indicate that Douglas-fir plywood constructed of 
veneer, containing white pocket, classed as quality X plywood, is comparable in 
flexural impact, edgewise shear, rolling shear, and nailing properties to plywood of 
grade D veneer. The investigation further indicated that Douglas-fir plywood 
constructed of grade D veneer is comparable to plywood constructed of clear 
veneer in edgewise shear, rolling shear, flexural stiffness, and lateral nail re- 
sistance. Flexural strengh of grade D plywood is about two-thirds that of clear 
plywood. Tests were also made on gluing of white-pocket veneers. This work 
has resulted in the change of commercial standards for Douglas-fir plywood 
to allow and control use of white-pocket veneer. 

Basic research on lumber drying.—In an effort to improve the drying of lumber, 
basic research has been conducted on internal stresses during drying, also on 
the strength of certain species perpendicular to the grain. Wood develops 
severe internal stresses while drying because it does not dry evenly throughout 
its thickness, but develops a moisture gradient with a lower moisture content 
near the surface than the center. Shrinkage is restrained and the stresses 
developed are dependent upon drying conditions which are subject to control. 
The interpretation of this basic research will result in improved drying schedules. 

Improvement of standards for poles.—A study of testing methods, and of 
strength properties of both treated and untreated wood poles has been completed. 
This project was sponsored by the American Society for Testing Materials and 
involved cooperation with pole-using utilities, pole suppliers and preservers, and 
other agencies concerned with standards for poles. As a result of these tests, 
data have been obtained which will permit a national revision of pole standards 
and specifications. Also the study revealed that the strength properties of 
certain species could be improved with a revised treating schedule. 

Microscopy.—The newly installed electron microscope at the Forest Products 
Laboratory is being used in a series of investigations that range from an attempt 
to differentiate between the constituents of the lignin-carbohydrate complex of 
spruce to problems of adhesion. In the adhesion research, the properties of 
isolated adhesive films are analyzed as well as the interaction between adhesive 
and solid substrate. Another investigation being made is on extracellular 
enzyme action on sweetgum sapwood, in which sound wood is compared with 
various stages of decay. Improved sectioning techniques are being developed 
that will lead to greater clarity as the electron microscope is used to examine pit 
membranes, fibrils and microfibrils, checking, and fibril angles. 

Using light microscopes and photomicrographs, examinations were made on 
pulps made from raw wood. These examinations have been found helpful in 
determining the degrees of fiber separation by different pulping methods, the 
amounts and kinds or different wood elements in pulps, and the extent of 
fibrillation and breakage of fibers after pulp processing. 
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Making usable sawdust.—In an effort to make sawdust which is usable for 
pulping, several new types of saws are being evaluated. Sawdust with a fairly 
high recovery of usable fiber has been produced ; however, the lumber is rougher. 
Design changes are being made to improve these saws. An economic analysis 
will be made of the overall net returns from lumber and saw chips. 


FOREST RESOURCES RESEARCH 
Current activities 

This work includes the nationwide forest survey, research relating to the mar- 
keting of timber products, and investigations of the economics of timber pro- 
duction. 

Forest survey.—The nationwide forest survey provides basic forest resource 
facts by States or counties on the character and condition of forest land; the 
volume, quality, and location of standing timber; rates of timber growth and 
natural losses; the amount and kind of timber cut for forest products; and na- 
tional consumption and prospective requirements for timber products. This in- 
formation provides a basis for policies and action programs of public forestry 
agencies, forest industries, landowners, and many others having direct interests 
in forest resources. 

Forest products marketing.—Research in the marketing of forest products in- 
cludes studies to increase the efficiency of harvesting, grading, selling, and dis- 
tributing forest products, improved methods for providing price and market in- 
formation for timber products, and development of expended markets for timber 
species and material in surplus supply. Such marketing investigations are of 
particular importance to the several million owners of farms and other small 
forest properties. 

Other economic research.—Investigations of the economic aspects of forestry 
enterprises provide information on the profitability of producing various timber 
crops in different areas, the effect of ownership, taxation, and other economic 
factors on the practice of forestry, and possible means of reducing financial 
and economic obstacles to the growing and harvesting of forest crops. These 
studies thus provide economic guidelines for forest owners and timber industries, 
and in conjunction with other resource investigations furnish part of the facts 
needed for development of national and local forestry programs. 


Selected examples of recent progress 


Forest survey 

Additional 53 million acres surveyed.—During the year surveys on 53 million 
acres of forest land were completed to obtain resource information, including 
21 million acres surveyed for the first time in Alaska, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Maine, Utah, and Wyoming, and 32 million acres resurveyed in Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Illinois, Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, Oregon, South 
Carolina, and Washington. About 549 million of the total of 780 million acres 
of forest land in the United States have now been inventoried and about 350 
million acres have been resurveyed to bring resource information up to date. 

Softwood volumes increasing in Mississippi—As an example of findings in 
recently surveyed States, the third forest survey in Mississippi showed that 
softwood growth is now 85 percent greater than the cut. On the other hand, 
hardwood growth equals only 80 percent of the cut. During the 8 years between 
surveys, softwood volumes increased 8 percent, while hardwood volumes de- 
clined 21 percent. Increases in softwood volumes are attributable to stepped-up 
management programs, especially on forest industry and public lands. The 
decline in hardwood votumes is due to land clearing for agriculture, heavy cut- 
ting, and drought-induced mortality. 

Pennsylvania has 15 million acres of commercial forest land.—The first com- 
prehensive forest survey of Pennsylvania’s forest resources showed that 15 mil- 
lion acres of commercial forest land contained 15 billion cubic feet of timber. 
Sawtimber volumes totaled 23 billion board feet, 90 percent of which is hard- 
wood. Only one-fourth of the forest area supports sawtimber stands, but the 
total growth is more than three times the volume cut. Pennsylvania’s forest can 
support a much greater cut, especially with increased utilization of low-grade 
hardwoods. 

Survey techniques improved.—As a part of a program of survey techniques 
research, a classification of forest lands was developed to show existing condi- 
tion of forest areas, potential productivity, and stand treatment needs. Criteria 
for such classification include stocking of desirable and poor growing stock trees, 
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area controlled by undesirable vegetation, seedbed conditions, and adequacy of 
seed source. An improved system of pointsampling also was devised for obtain- 
ing data required for such area classifications. 

Aerial volume tables also have been constructed for several forest types to 
facilitate interpretation of aerial photographs. In a study conducted in Missis- 
sippi a composite table gave reliable estimates of average cubic volume per acre 
for both southern pines and hardwoods. <A related study found that increases 
in stereoscopic magnifying power had little effect on the accuracy of stand meas- 
urements on aerial photos. 


Forest products marketing research 


Marketing practices in Kentucky.—A study of markets for Kentucky timber 
indicated use of a variety of buying methods, product specifications and grades, 
and market outlets for the different forest products produced in the area. Mid- 
dlemen who have developed a variety of product markets were in the strongest 
competitive position and more stable than firms having only single product 
outlets. In another study guides were developed to aid woodland owners in 
determining whether they should sell timber for saw logs or pulpwood. Studies 
to improve techniques for collecting and reporting prices of stumpage, saw logs, 
veneer logs, and other products were continued in cooperation with State 
agencies in Ohio and South Carolina. 

Newsprint production in the Lake States—A comprehensive study of the 
technical and economic feasibility of using aspen and other Lake States hard- 
woods for production of newsprint and other pulp and paper products indicated 
that production of newsprint in Wisconsin is economically questionable at the 
present time, whereas expanded production of such products as market kraft 
pulp and cold-soda pulps made from hardwoods appears to be both technically 
and economically feasible. 


Forest production economic research 


Economics of white pine blister rust control.—Field work was completed on 
a study of the economics of eastern white pine blister rust control in the Lake 
States region. Guides were developed to indicate areas where special rust- 
control programs can be economically justified. Procedures also were developed 
for use by foresters and landowners in appraising the profitability of rust con- 
trol, with and without various management measures, in individual white pine 
stands. 

Forest ownership.—A number of pilot studies to determine the characteristics 
of owners of small forest properties, factors which influence their production 
goals, and the effectiveness of various forestry programs were completed in sev- 
eral Eastern States. These studies showed wide variations in essentially all of 
the attributes of owners of small forest properties, a prevalent lack of interest 
in forestry, and widespread reluctance to invest in forestry enterprises. Many 
reasons were given for the general lack of forestry practices and participation 
in programs, including a basic lack of knowledge of the economic opportunities 
in forestry. Even in such productive areas as found in Georgia and North 
Carolina, less than half of the owners of small properties considered timber 
growing to be the principal use of their forest lands. 

STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY COOPERATION 
Current activities 

This program, for the most part carried on in cooperation with the States, 
encourages private timber growing through assistance in preventing and sup- 
pressing forest fires, reforestation of denuded and poorly stocked areas, and good 
management of woodlands. Privately-owned forest lands comprise three-fourths 
of the Nation’s commercial forest area and produce 90 percent of all timber 
cut. The fire-control program applies to all forest lands within the boundaries 
of organized protection units. The balance of the program is concentrated 
on small forest properties in private ownership because (a) more than half of 
the commercial forest acreage is in small holdings averaging only about 60 
acres each, (0) the small-owner group comprises 99 percent of private forest 
owners, and (¢) present cutting practices are poorest on these small properties. 
Recent progress and trends 

Cooperative forest fire control—The 1958 season showed an increased number 
of fires over 1957; however, the 2,991,842 acres burned was the lowest burned 
area in any year on record. This record was made in spite of unfavorable fire 
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weather in the western half of the United States and in the Lake States. Cali- 
fornia reported the driest fall season in 108 years. Only 12 years ago fires 
purned 23 million acres of forest each year. 

Forest land area without organized protection was reduced by 2.4 million 
acres. Thirty-six million acres, or about 8 percent of the total of 4385 million, 
now remain unprotected after 47 years of forest fire control program. 

The Battelle Memorial Institute of Columbus, Ohio, submitted their report 
on the cooperative forest fire control problem. They reported fine progress to- 
ward the goal of adequate protection of non-Federal forest and watershed lands, 
but indicated that additional expenditures are needed to bring the program 
up to the planned standard. The report suggested an adequate sharing of such 
costs commensurate with national concern with forest resource losses. 

Technical services to States are being provided in all phases of forest fire 
protection, but with special emphasis on equipment development and procure- 
ment, fire weather stations and fire weather forecasts, “big fire” training, and 
fire prevention methods. 

The following table shows State and Federal expenditures for cooperation 
in forest fire control : 














| 1| 
State and || State and 
private Federal | Private Federal 
funds | allotments, | funds allotments, 
expended, | fiscal year || expended, | fiscal year 
| fiscal year | 1960 1 || fiscal year 1960 ! 
| 1959 || 1959 
ee $965, 241 | $339, 100 || New Jersey .._------ pi 397, 195 98, 100 
ROR RREOS ion ance in uke 882, 147 273, 400 || New Mexico : 69, 467 30, 000 
Calitottia. 22.5.2 -.-| 12, 120, 810 1, 185,400 ||} New York Senece mantel 857, 348 226, 400 
Odlerbiies she. 22 2b coo 2a) 79, 370 | 32,000 || North Carolina__......-..| 1, 174, 939 311, 600 
Cemmestinth ss cundévcnnce ; 138, 391 44, 100 North Dakota..........-- 4,910 5, 000 
PANE ONG occ cnecase.s 16, 010 | 15, 500 || Ohio a Ne ORES | 253, 925 87, 900 
Florida : -| 2, 868, 700 | 563, 800 eee 166, 151 | 134, 200 
Georgia atebies ~asauncl sp eeewan Sim O00 Ghewperns oss. ake a | 2,455, 729 541, 600 
JO ie Kien 14, 057 | 15,000 || Pennsylvania.__....--.--- 690, 242 | 190, 600 
Idaho Sean a 442, 641 | 151, 100 ROGG IBIAS 48. cn nnonane 114, 468 37, 000 
DnOw. . 3.6.2 eaitwe 133, 754 | 44,600 || South Carolina____---_-- 1, 200, 769 299, 500 
Indiana Jabk Tela DS otek 135, 993 | 48,200 || South Dakota_-_-------- 46, 065 30, 000 
Eee eo os dint tela 28, 431 30,000 || Tenmessee...........-..-. 915, 890 264, 400 
BONWUICKY... 2.55.0 sats 432, 606 144, 200 NS is ieee na 735, 635 | 240, 500 
Louisiana jobecesc} eee 324, 600 || Utah eel : 114, 715 | 33, 700 
Maine 54d eeiticn Gudea 764, 094 | 238, 400 || Vermont...._...-.-------| 49, 202 30, 000 
Maryland 488, 376 100,600.11 Virginie... ..2..<5.«-on<0« = 973, 459 | 256, 500 
Massachusetts __-- = 326, 178 | 113, 700 || Washington_- ied oniste 2, 436, 859 547, 000 
Michigan 1, 776, 592 | 413, 800 West Virginia 571, 440 | 121, 400 
Minnesota. - - - 1, 859, 043 | 267, 700 |; Wisconsin........--.-- 1,435, 170 | 319, 700 
Mississippi- 1, 549, 262 311,200 || Wyoming a 5, 000 
Misamiri. ....-..+ 720, 748 | 205,100 || Administration, inspec- 
Montana-_ _- bid alata aiets 284, 081 | 102, 400 tion, prevention, and | 
Nebraska As a oeeas 4, 047 5, 000 special services to States |-..----- a 680, 000 
Novedar S25. 0. o.t 1543 123, 182 | 31, 300 || rere rie e 
New Hampshire__...--.-- 246, 466 | 71, 600 | Grand totals ---.-.-. 44, 983, 530 10, 085, 000 





1 While the amount available to a State may, if the allotment is small, exceed previous expenditures by 
that State, the actual payment to a State never exceeds State and private funds expended by or under the 
control of the State. 


Cooperative tree planting.—The program to furnish forest and shelterbelt tree- 
planting stock for planting on privately owned and non-Federal public land 
authorized by section 4 of the Clarke-McNary Act continued in fiscal year 1959 
to be a major source of tree-planting stock. The number of trees shipped to 
landowners under this program by cooperating State foresters (in three States, 
the State college) for each of the last 5 years in comparison with all forest and 
Shelterbelt trees produced by public and private nurseries is as follows: 


| States All produe- 
Year | cooperative | tion, national 

| program total 

| 
1955 | 496, 571, 000 742, 273, 000 
1956 | 560, 456, 000 885, 968, 000 
1957 | 712! 272' 000 | 1, 101,471,000 
1958. : | 764, 364,000 | 1, 554, 692, 000 
1959. | 946,000, 000 |! 2, 100, 000, 000 


1 Estimated. 
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The States of Nevada and New Mexico entered the program beginning in fiscal 
year 1960. Thus 48 of the 50 States and Puerto Rico are now cooperating in 
this tree distribution activity. 

Cooperative forest management and processing..—The following tabulation 
shows the accomplishments in the cooperative forest management programs 
for the fiscal year 1959: 





Activity Unit Accomplish- 
ment 
Owners given woodland management assistance.-_.........-.- Number-.--.-.-.--- 76, 546 
Processors of forest products assisted - .._-- a a a Oe eee ae 7, 141 
Area receiving management assistance__-_-__- Oe alk aiden ates ae Rat SE A ark aie 4, 146, 146 
Timber products sold or harvested ---................--.....| T housand board feet__..._-- 659, 850 
Value of timber products sold or harvested_....-.------- eel Aaa taed cove cabot deen 13, 253, 516 
Young timber saved from premature harvest--- -- idk HERI a 5S dein wiehs pattie eck ahd 293, 755 
Owners referred to consulting foresters for additional assist- | Number__------------------ 1, 400 
ance. 

Area involved in above referral..............-.--.--. ete acne IE ccnsinn neu dumaeettimel 362, 773 


In fiscal year 1959 the program cost the States $2,391,120. The Federal 
Government’s share in this cooperative program was $1,516,730. 

In 1959 there were 509 service or farm foresters working on the program. 

One new State, New Mexico, signed a cooperative forest management agree- 
ment with the Forest Service for a program effective July 1, 1959. This makes 
a total of 46 States and Puerto Rico engaged in this cooperative program. 

General forestry assistance.—The Forest Service continued to give specialized 
forest management assistance to other Federal and State agencies, and to the 
Congress, forest industries, consultants, and forest schools, by a few specialists 
working out of Forest Service regional offices, and in close coordination with 
State foresters. 

An informal check showed that over 22 million acres of forest land are now 
covered by a continuous forest inventory system—a system promoted by the 
Forest Service, using machine calculating procedures. 

Work in rural development areas continued. In these areas where there is a 
surplus of timber and labor, new forest industries are being encouraged. For 
example, in the fall of 1958 the results of a study were published showing the 
resources and possibility of marketing 30 million board feet of sawtimber and 

25,000 cords of available timber in central West Virginia. 


10-YEAR APPROPRIATION HISTORY 


Mr. Macnuson. Please insert in the record, by activities, the 
appropriations to the Forest Service for the years 1950 to 1960 and 
the estimate for 1961. 

Mr. McArpte. Yes, sir. 


(The information follows :) 


RSS eee 
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Forest LAanp MANAGEMENT 
USE MADE OF 1960 INCREASE OVER BUDGET 


Mr. Magnuson. The first activity is “Forest land management,” for 
which an increase of $6,343,000 is budgeted. Congress provided an 
increase of $4 million over the budget last year. Please highlight 
what is being accomplished with this increase. 

Mr. McArpte. Mr. Cliff will answer that question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuirr, One and a half million of the $4 million was assigned 
to timber resource management and $200,000 was added to timber 
stand improvement and tree planting. We added $100,000 to our 
wildlife habitat management program; $100,000 to mineral claims, 
leases, and other Jand uses; fire control was increased by $300,000; 
the recreation-public use item was increased by $800,000; and insect 
and disease control received an increase of $1 million. 

The research program received an addition of $500,000, but that is 
in another subappropriation. 

The $4 million increase has enabled us to step up our timber re- 
source management considerably. It also enabled us to give increased 
attention to some of the other activities I have mentioned in order to 
bring the program more in balance with the needs on the ground. 
One of the very urgent needs was to increase our attention to mineral 
leasing work in the Eastern United States on acquired lands. We 
budgeted $50,000 to employ mining engineers and geologists in 
the eastern region to help supervise that work. Boundary surveys 
and land exchange work, which are also lagging behind, were stepped 
up by about $50,000. The $300,000 budgeted for fire control was used 
to bolster that ac tivity, primarily in the Western United States. 

Dr. Harper can detail for you what the research money was used for. 

If you like, I could go into further detail or supply the additional 
details for the record. 

Mr. Macnuson. Suppose you supply the additional details for the 
record, and as to research, we shall wait until we come to research in 
the justifications. 
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( Additional details were supplied as follows :) 


The $4 million for forest land management contained in the supplemental 
appropriation for 1960 was distributed and used as follows: 





Appropriation item | Amount | Description of use 


FOREST PROTECTION AND 
UTILIZATION, FOREST LAND 
MANAGEMENT 


National forest protection | 

and management: 

Timber sales administra- | $1, 500,000 | To cut an additional 1,000,000,000 board feet of timber and to 

tion and management. sell an additional 500,000,000 board feet. To make advance 

sale preparations for 1,000,000,000 feet and to accelerate prog- 

| ress on timber inventories and management plans. 

Reforestation and stand 200,000 | Tree planting on nonproductive forest land, work on estab- 

improvement. lished plantations, pruning or thinning of established sapling 

and pole stands, rodent control, and physical improvements 
related to tree seedling production, 


Recreation-public use - - - -_| 800,000 | Rehabilitation of existing family camp and picnic units and 
construction of new units, 

Wildlife habitat manage- | 100,000 | Administration and cooperation with State fish and game de- 

ment. partments and wildlife habitat improvement projects includ- 


| ing reseeding and restoration of depleted game ranges, open- 

ings in dense brush fields, and water developments. 

Mineral claims leases, and 100,000 | Survey and marking of national forest boundaries, administra- 

other land uses. tion of special use permits, land status records, land classifica- 

tion, land exchanges to consolidate national forest ownerships, 
and other miscellaneous land uses including mineral ree 
sources, 

Forest fire protection. .-. 300, 000 | Strengthening of fire control organization, including intensifica- 

tion of aerial operations, stronger manning of fire suppression 

crews, lengthening employment season of Key fire positions, 

and extension of fire prevention patrols, 


Total, mational forest 3, 000, 000 
protection and man- | 
iwement. 
Insect and disease control__.| 1,000,000 | For control and eradication measures on outbreaks of forest 
| pests in the national forests. 
Total_... -cpcccueneabel | Senet 





INCREASE FOR ADMINISTRATION OF FOREST TIMBER SALES 


Mr. Magnuson. An increase of $805,000 is requested for timber 
sales, making a total of $20,175,000 in 1961. Explain the need for 
this increase and what it will mean in receipts. 


INCREASED CUT IN 1961 


Mr. Crirr, The increase will be used to provide for the sale of 11.6 
billion board feet of timber, which is an increase of one-half billion 
over what we are financed to accomplish this year. The amount of 
timber cut from the National forests will be about 10 billion board 
feet, an increase of 400 million board feet over the preceeding year. 

We intend to step up our small sale and salvage program by ex- 
tending it to 20 additional ranger districts. This has been a very 
desirable program. It was given special financing last year, as you 
will recall, and it is meeting a real need in marketing dying and dead 
and insect or disease-affected timber and making it possible for small 
business concerns to process it for sale. 





—_ 
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INCREASED DEMAND AND MORE RECEIPTS 


The demand for timber continues to be very strong. The lumber 
industry has been going through a boom period. The boom is level- 
ing off a little right now, but the demand is still strong, and this in- 
crease represents what we think we need to accomplish and can ac- 
complish to supply the market demand from the national forest. 

The inc < ised receipts from this $805,000 expenditure will amount 
to about $3,750,000. 


ADVANCE TIMBER SALE PREPARATION 


In addition to the increased sales and the increased cutting that we 
expect to make, we are planning to step up our advance sale ] prepara- 
tion work to about 2 billion board feet. By that I mean we are trying 
to get about 2 billion board feet of advance sale preparation work 
ahead so that we can manage the sales in an orderly way. We have 
been deficient in that in the past, and we feel that we need to start 
preparing these sales about a year in advance of the time they are 
placed on the market, and we are attempting to build up our advance 
sale preparation work. 

Mr. Maanuson. We increased your timber sales appropriation for 
the current year, did we not? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Magnuson. What was the result of that in terms of timber 
sales? 

Mr. Curr. Last year, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Magnuson. Speaking of 1959 now? 





1959 AND 1960 TIMBER CUTS 


Mr. Curr. In fiscal year 1959 we cut 8.3 billion board feet of timber. 
This fiscal year, as the result of the increases that we received, we will 
cut 9.6 billion board feet. So the increased cut this year will be about 

1.3 billion board feet. 

We are also increasing the amount of timber sold from 9.3 billion 
board feet in fiscal 1959 to an estimated 11.1 billion feet in fiscal 1960, 
an increase of nearly 2 billion board feet. 

Mr. Maenuson. With a corresponding increase in revenues, of 
course ? 

1959 AND 1960 TIMBER CUT RECEIPTS 


Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. The timber sales receipts in fiscal year 1959 
were $115,807,988, and in 1960 we expect that they will be $134 million. 

Mr. Magnuson. And how much did we increase the timber sales 
appropriation ¢ 

Mr. Curr. The increase in the timber sales appropriation was a 
little over $4 million, sir. 

Mr. Maenuson. So for a $4 million increase in appropriation we 
got an increase of approximately $19 million in revenue from sales? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Maenuson. It seems like good business. 
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FOREST SERVICE VERSUS BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT TIMBER APPRAISAL 
PROCEDURES 


Please explain how the Forest Service appraises timber for sale 
compared with the Bureau of Land Management. 

Mr. Curr. The procedures followed by the two services are essenti- 
ally the same in western Oregon where the bulk of BLM timber 
sales occur. There are some minor differences, but the basic pro- 
cedures are very similar. 

To oversimplify a description of how we appraise timber, the Forest 
Service computes the estimated cost of logging and processing the 
timber from the stump through to the finished product, then com- 
putes the estimated selling cost of the finished product. The difference 
is termed the conversion value, and that conversion value is divided 
between profit and risk for the operator and stumpage for the Govern- 
ment. The Bureau of Land Management follows that same procedure. 

We differ from the Bureau of Land Management in several respects 
in determining the distribution between profit and risk and stumpage 
and in computing estimated costs and selling values. In computing 
estimated costs and selling values, the Forest Service uses verified costs 
and selling prices that we get from the industry which is cutting the 
timber. We examine their books and compute the costs and selling 
values. Then we compute the selling prices and adjust them quarterly 
by using Bureau of Labor Statistics indices. 

The Bureau of Land Management, as I understand their procedure, 
uses assumed costs per unit, which are then applied to the Oregon and 
California time study data which are published periodically as guide- 
lines. The data they are using in their 1959 appraisals, we under- 
stand, were published in 1955. ‘They are working on a revision of that. 

The selling prices are computed by applying lumber and plywood 
prices from trade journal reports, then they adjust the mill scale 
study data to fit their tree volume tables. ‘They sell most of their 
timber on a cruise basis using these volume tables in estimating the 
volumes sold. 

In determining the distribution between profit and risk allowances 
and stumpage, the Bureau of Land Management uses a valuation 
factor method. That means they divide the conversion return on a 
proportionate basis, 50 to 60 percent going for stumpage; and we 
apply a profit ratio method, which is slightly different. 

The system that we use is used generally by other Government agen- 
cies except the Bureau of Land Management. It is commonly used in 
industry practice, by the State forestry departments of Oregon and 
Washington, and by the British Columbia forestry service and by 
private timber appraisers. 


TIMBER SCALING 


Mr. Maenuson. Please comment on the Forest Service practice of 
having timber scaling done in some instances under contract instead 
of by its own personnel. 

Mr. Curr. The Forest Service scales about 50 percent of the timber 
that we sell by using our own personnel. We sell about 30 percent on 
a tree measurement basis, which means our personnel measure the tree 
on the stump rather than log scaling it. 
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Mr. Macnvuson. You mean before cutting it ? 

Mr. Curr. Before cutting it. And about 20 percent of our total 
volume cut is sealed by independent log scaling bureaus. That. prac- 
tice is used only in the Pacific Northwest and in Alaska where these 
nonprofit log scaling bureaus operate. These bureaus are sponsored by 
both buyers and sellers of logs, and it is common industry practice 
there for the scaling bureaus to scale the logs for both buyers and 
sellers. We are also utilizing the services of these scaling bureaus on 
part of our sales. The pure haser is not obligated to accept the scaling 
bureau’s scale or to use it, and the Forest Service has the right to ter- 
minate the use of their services any time we are not satisfied with them. 
We do check scale them periodically to be sure their scale meets mini- 
mun standards. 

Mr. Maenvuson. You say that system is used only in the Northwest? 

Mr. Curr. In the Pacific Northwest and southeastern Alaska. 


REHABILITATION AND CONSTRUCTION OF CAMP AND PICNIC FACILITIES 


Mr. Maenvson. A total of $14,830,000 is requested, providing an 
increase of $4,602,000, for rehabilitation and construction of camp 
and picnic facilities. Please explain why more than 50 percent of 
the overall increase for “Protection and utilization” is going to this 
item. 

Mr. Curr. Mr. Chairman, that decision was made because we are 
further behind in the recreational development work in the national 
forest ‘han any other phase of our multiple use program. The de- 
mands for recreation are increasing much more rapidly than we have 
been able to take care of them, and we are dropping further behind 
each year as a consequence. 

Our improved recreation areas are overcrowded. The overcrowd- 
ing in 1957 amounted to 68 percent, and at the rate of increase in use 
and the rate at which we are rehabilitating the old areas and estab- 
lishing new ones, it is expected that our facilities will be overcrowded 
103 percent by 1961. This means they will be getting double the 
use they are designed for, and they are wearing out faster than we can 
replace them. 

This increase in recreation area use is phenomenal. We had 68.5 
million visits in 1958. We do not have our final reports in for calendar 
vear 1959, but we expect they will show somewhere between 75 and 80 
million visits. The use is increasing at the rate of about 12 percent a 
year, and we are just hard put to take care of these people. They are 
creating problems of sanitation. If they cannot find improved facili- 
ties when they go in the forests, they camp outside the improved areas 
and create fire hazards and other problems. We have reached the point 
where we have to put a special effort into catching up with the backlog 
and trying to get ahead of the game so that we can accommodate the 
public in a reasonable way. 


PUBLIC VISITS NOW MORE THAN DOUBLE DESIGNED CAPACITY 


Mr. Maenvson. How can a facility be overcrowded by 103 percent? 
You mean actually it is carrying 203 percent of capacity? Is that 
right ? 
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Mr. Curr. Not exactly, sir. A campground may be designed to 
take care of 10,000 visits during the recreation season. About twice 
the number of people move into that ‘~ampground than it is designed 
to accommodate. They pitch their tents on sites which are not pre- 
pared for camping. The sanitation facilities are not geared to take 
care of that number of people. When these things occur it results 
in literally wearing the campgrounds out. There is a certain capacity 
that the land will stand, and by crowding into these places the users 
damage the area and wear it out faster. 

Mr. Magnuson. Precisely what do you mean by overcrowded by 103 
percent ¢ 

Mr. Curr. It means that twice the number of people are using an 
area than should use it if it is properly used and managed. 

Mr. Maenuson. Plus 3 percent / 

Mr. Currr. Plus 3 percent. 

Mr. Magnuson. This money for picnic facilities and camp facilities, 
and so forth, how much of that is going for administration ¢ 

Mr. Curr. Administration, supervising, and planning, $4 million. 
That includes planning, administration, ‘and supervision out on the 
grounds. 

Mr. Maenuson. $4 million out of $14,830,000 ? 

Mr. Curr. That is right. The sanitation and cleanup, picking up 
the garbage and keeping the areas clean, cost $2 million a year out 
of this $14,830,000. 

Mr. Maenuson. In addition to the $4 million ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes; the administration includes the time the rangers 
put in supervising the area and planning new areas, the architectural 

designing and overall pl: unning and administration. 

Mr. Maenuson. Please give us some typical examples of costs be- 
ing incurred for these camp and picnic units, such as picnic tables, 
fireplaces, and so forth. 


TYPICAL FAMILY UNIT CAMPGROUND COST 


Mr, Crirr. The basic unit of planning on these improved areas is 
what we call a family unit. That is a set of pan REE? designed 
to take care of a family group for one visit, an average family of five 
people. The unit consists of a table, a tent spot, and parking place 
with appropriate barriers, a fireplace, and the necessary roadways, 

sanitation facilities, and water systems. 

The average cost of developing these family units in our camp 
and picnic grounds is about $1,000. 

Did you want the average cost of the individual facilities? 

Mr. Maenuson. Yes. Let us go into that. 

Mr. Curr. The tables, lightweight portable plank tables that we 
are using in many areas, cost about $40 to $50 apiece. Heavy plank 
tables used in western regions where large material is readily available 
are costing $30 to $40 each, installed on the site. We are using some 
concrete tables and conerete and plank tables, in areas where we have 
termite problems. 

Mr. Denron. What kind of tables did you say / 

Mr. Curr. Concrete. ‘They cost from $47 to $93 each. 

Our standard grill-type fireplaces cost from $30 to $45 installed on 
the ground. 
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The average cost of one-seat, pit-type toilets is $300; two-seat flush 
toilets, $1,450; four-place flush toilets cost about $4,000. 

That will give you an idea of the range. 

Of course, the greatest expense in installing these campgrounds is 
usually the roadways, water systems, and the parking facilities, the 
things that serve a number of f: unily units in common, and the $1,000 
figure includes the pro rata cost of the water systems and toilet facili- 
ties that may be used by more than one family unit. 

Mr. Magnuson. Do you build your own picnic tables and fireplaces? 

Mr. Cuirr. Yes, sir; most of them. We purchase the fireplace grates 
on contract and are contracting for some of the tables when we can 
get better prices that way. We are mass producing the improvements 
in central locations to reduce the cost wherever it is feasible. Fire- 
place grills can be prefabricated, of course, and certain other members 
where we use precast concrete slabs, but a good deal of the installation 
work has to be done right on the ground. 

Mr. Macnuson. We have information that the Park Service at 
Grand Canyon has been obtaining picnic tables in the open market at 
$33 and fireplaces as $17. Do you know anything about that? Have 
you tested the open market pr ices ? 

Mr. Curr. They are using a different type of table than we are, I 
believe. The ones I have seen at the national park campgrounds are 
made of pipe, some of them at least, with wooden tops. They are 
light and portable. We have purchased some of them but have felt 
that the wooden slab table or the concrete table is more durable and 
more in keeping with the type of campgrounds that we are building. 

I am not acquainted with their fireplaces. 

Mr. Maenvson. I have not seen them either. 

Mr. Curr. There are differences in fireplace designs, of course, and 
the type of grills that are used on them. We are trying to build 
all our improvement so that the subsequent maintenance cost will 
be ata minimum. Sometimes you pay a little bit more in the initial 
installation in order to reduce the overall maintenance cost. 

Mr. Maenvuson. That is entirely possible. 

Mr. Secretary, we are happy to have you with us. We have heard 
your genera] statement, read by Mr. McArdle. Before going on with 
the questioning, is there anything further you would like to say? 

Mr. Perrerson. I do not think there is anything I would add at 
this time. I am sorry I was delayed this morning. It was beyond 
my control. Otherwise I would have been here at the beginning of 
the hearing. 

Forest Service Lone-Rancr PLan 


Mr. Magnuson. Would you care to highlight for us the new Forest 
Service long-range plan? 

Mr. Perrrson. I would be glad to do that, Mr. Magnuson. 

For a long time the Forest Service has been looking at its long- 
range needs, in view of the growing requests for services and prod- 
ucts obtainable from the national forests. This involves a wide range 
of activities ranging from improvement in the habitat for fish and 
game to the growing demands for recreation on the forests, and in- 
cludes meeting the need for an increased volume of timber. It has 
become apparent that not all these demands can be met to the full 
degree needed without shorting some other services the Forest Service 
should provide. 
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Our purpose is to provide the maximum attainable values when 
and where they are wanted and needed, and in the available combina- 
tions. For example, there are other values than timber that can be 
produced at the same time—grazing for domestic animals; water- 
sheds to protect the water supplies of towns and communities; and 
so on. 

So the Service has been at work for a number of years trying to 
develop a comprehensive management program looking toward bring- 
ing the whole forest system to its potential development. Obviously 
in one part of the system the needs develop faster than others. In 
your State of Washington, for instance, where there is a high demand 
for products of the forest, there would be more demand than in areas 
more remote from population and transportatiton centers. We re- 
quire full and comprehensive development of the full system related 
to the total demands. 

Out of this effort has come what we call the plan for the full 
development of the national forests, which was sent to the Congress 
by the Secretary of Agriculture on March 24 of last year. We had 
hoped last year we might get it through the various clearances in time 
for consideration in the Congress by the time hearings were held on 
the 1960 budget, but we were unable to meet that schedule. This pro- 
gram is put together in such fashion that each annual budget can be 
related to it. It in effect gives a schedule of work which can be accel- 
erated or decelerated as fiscal conditions require, but it still ties the 
development of the entire national forest. system to one plan. 

There are a number of things which obviously will have to be done. 

To produce more and better water requires more intensive manage- 
ment and protection of national forest watersheds. About 10,000 
miles of gullies and stream channels must be stabilized. Special 
attention must be given the steep slopes on many watersheds from 
which thousands of communities get their water. It will be neces- 
sary to build small upstream flood control structures to prevent heavy 
siltation. Sheet erosion must be controlled on 1.3 million acres, and 
stream pollution must be eliminated in some 170 localities. Soil ero- 
sion on 14,000 miles of roads and trails needs to be controlled. 

There are some 3 million acres of denuded land that must be 
reseeded. 

Additional picnic and camp facilities will have to be developed to 
meet the needs of an expected 130 million annual recreational visits 
by 1969. 

The formal statement that has been submitted to you sets forth 
some of the highlights I have given involved in effectuating the full 
implementation of this program. Certainly it cannot be done over- 
night. It will take many years to do it. But looking at the present 
use of wood per capita in this country, which is about 78 cubic feet per 
capita, if we are going to have that same availability of wood for all 
the various uses to which it is put 40 years from now—and 40 years 
is not very long in the life of a tree—we have to take steps to see that 
the National Forest Service is producing its proportionate share of 
the total forest products of the total forest lands of the country. 

In some areas now it is my understanding that the drain on non- 
public forests is at such a point, particularly in the case of softwood 
and soft timber, that there will be at some time in the future a reduc- 
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tion in the amount of softwood and soft timber available to meet the 
need. 

We calculate that the national forest system should produce by 
the end of 40 years about 21 billion board feet per : annum. We are 
now producing close to 9 billion board feet. We hope in the next 
few years we will be producing more than 11 billion board feet. If 
we do, we will have to develop the forests substantially. 

That is the overall purpose of the plan. We think it is a mechanism 
to which each budget, this year, next year, and each year in the fu- 
ture, can be related, so that both the Congress and ourselves and the 
users of the national forests can see and evaluate for themselves the 
rate of progress. 

Mr. Macnuson. I certainly am sympathetic to the long-range plan- 
ning idea. I think something has been needed for a long time and 
I hope this proceeds successfully. 


FIRE PROTECTION WORK 


Briefly tell us the status of your forest fire protection work and 
what is planned with the increase of $301,000 for fire control. 

Mr. McArpte. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Greeley will answer that ques- 
tion. Perhaps this is a favorable opportunity for me to present our 
newest staff member to the committee. You will recall that Mr. 
Hopkins appeared before you for many years. He retired. 

Mr. Greeley has taken his place. He came here from Milwaukee 
where he was regional forester for the Central and Lake States 
region. Before that he was regional forester in Alaska. Previously 
he was in research as assistant director of the Forest Research Sta- 
tion in Portland and prior to that in national forest work. He 
amassed a varied experience. He has only recently come to this job. 
We have reorganized in part our activities and Mr. Greeley now han- 
dles engineering work and fire control, which previously had been 
handled by Assistant Chief Cliff. 

Mr. Magnuson. Do you remember the question, Mr. Greeley ? 

Mr. Grretey. Yes, Mr. Magnuson. 

We had a bad year. The year 1959 was as bad a year as the Forest 
Service has had in recent history. We are going to have a big. fire- 
fighting bill to come in and ask about. The fact that we had a bad 
year is part of the story on the reason for this requested increase. 
The specific question of what will be done with the increase, this $301,- 
000 which is requested as the program increase, will go simply into 
strengthening fire control efforts. Our experience, particularly the 
experience this year in California, indicates that 60 percent should 
go there for greater crew strength and to firm up the air attack pro- 
gram which was put into effect as a formal program this year. 

The rest of the requested increase will go to strengthening fire con- 
trol work in the other western regions and specifically including a 
small amount to goto Alaska. 

I would like to comment briefly on the fact that this was a bad fire 
season. We would like to talk briefly about the fact that it was a 
bad fire season particularly in the State of California, which is where 
we ran up the largest part of our firefighting bill. 

We have not. yet “firmly and formally crystallized the amount of the 
request we will need to ask for for our firefighting deficiency bill, but 
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we think it will run in the neighborhood of $26 million, which is very 
substantially the highest bill we have ever had to ask the Congress to 
approve. 

We are not proud to have to report this figure but on the other 
hand, I think I can say to this committee that we are proud of the 
firetighting job our people did this season. The burned acreage went 
up some, but considering the kind of season we had it could have gone 
up a whole lot higher. We had 271,000 acres burned this year in 
comparison With 106,000 last year and a 5-year average of just under 
200,000. 

Our season in California really told the difference, really spelled 
the difference between what would otherwise have been not too bad 
a season and what this year was a really bad one. In the national 
forests in California, 70 percent of the total obligation to date this 
year has been incurred. Nineteen national forests have incurred 70 
percent of this bill. 

Mr. McArpie. Mr. Chairman, perhaps you may not want to hear 
this, but we feel, although this particular item will be heard before 
another committee, we feel an obligation to this committee to talk 
to you about it and we would appreciate an opportunity to continue 
with this. 

Mr. Magnuson. We are interested in it. Since jurisdiction over 
the deficiency appropriation has been given to another subcommittee, 
we are definitely interested. 


THE FIRE SEASON IN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Greetey. We have highlighted California to talk about partly 
to keep this presentation brief and partly because that is a substan- 
tial part of the whole story. Actually, the California story started 
in advance of this year. It started with the bad fall of a year ago when 
the fall months in California were the driest up until that. time ever re- 
ported by the Weather Bureau. There was a series of about 4 months 
in southern California which a year ago in the fall the Weather Bu- 
real Was saying was the driest that had taken place. So we came into 
the year 1959 with a critical moisture deficiency and with dry fuels. 
W es at would otherwise have been the period of the year when the 
fuel moisture was building up was dry and it never did build up to 
what would be a normal level. 

The map to the left shows the deficiency of annual precipitation 
for this year. The buff-colored area around the edge of the north and 
east shows 71 to 100 percent of normal precipitation. The middle 
area in the Central Valley is 51 to 70 percent of normal precipitation 
and you will see the heavy red area to the south which is zero to 50 
percent of annual precipitation. That zero is almost literally true. 
There were some paces that had just practically no prec ipitation. 

Accompanying a period of that degree of dryness it has been our 
prior experience to find that there is an increase in man-caused fires. 
Actually, we did not have an increase in total number of fires, either 
in C alifornia or in the country as a whole, but we did have a marked 
increase in man-caused fires. The second part of the chart shows that 
for California, 916 man-caused fires this year in comparison with 604 
in 1958 occurred, and it shows the 5-year average of 619. 
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Mr. Maenuson. Are these fiscal or calendar years? 

Mr. Greetey. These figures are for the calendar year. 

The third column on the chart shows another phenomena that we 
have found accompanies a period of serious dryness like this, which 
is an increase in the number of large fires. Again the figures show 
that for 1959 we had 56 fires on the national forests in California 
that went beyond 100 acres in size in comparison with 21 in 1958, and 

a 5-year average of 35. 

May we have the next chart, please ? 

Mr. Macnuson. Which would seem to indicate that man-caused 
fires tend to be larger than naturally caused fires ? 

Mr. Gree.rty. There is often a difference in the general terrain in 
which they start. Very often man-caused fires occur in such a loca- 
tion that they have a hill to run up, where a lightning fire may occur 
on the top of a ridge and it does not have a hill to climb. It burns 
around on the top of the ridge and there is more delay in time for 
a man to get there. 

This chart shows what the money went for and where the large 
fires burned. Before talking about the figures, I would call your 
attention to the little orange circles superimposed on the green area 
within the map of the State of California. The green shows the 
national forests in that State. The orange circles show the location 
of fires over 300 acres in size. 

That was not the total number of fires that burned in California, 
because there were 1,731 that burned there this year on the national 
forest. These are the fires over 300 acres in size. 

I previously mentioned we feel we will have to ask for a deficiency 
of—we will have a firefighting bill of—$26 million for this year. 
The figures show that in the State of California on the national 
forests, $16 million of that was incurred thus far in this fiscal year. 
It breaks down as indicated, about half for paying firefighters, just 
the men who have to be out on the ground to stop the fires, approxi- 
mately $214 million for aircraft use, ‘and so on. 

I would like to comment there that a good many folks have ques- 
tioned whether we aren’t spending too much money for aircraft. We 
don’t think we are. We think the 15 percent for aircraft use buys 
a lot. We have some rather spectacular reports of circumstances 
during this year when slurry drops, using borate or bentonite and 
water mix, made some spectacular saves of fires that would have 
otherwise gotten big and run that total bill up more. 


THE COUNTRYWIDE FIREFIGHTING BILL 


This next chart merely shows that for the fire season to date in 
1959 there is that figure of $16.4 million that was obligated in the 
State of California on the national forests. The balance of six- 
million-eight-hundred-some thousand dollars is what we have spent, 
obligated thus far this year for the rest of the country. 

Now, the last chart. 

Mr. Maenvson. It seems there is a simple and obvious solution to 
all this and that is to grant California her independence. 

Mr. Greetey. Some folks out there might question whether that 
would be a good thing or not. 
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The purpose of this last chart is to indicate the relationship of these 
figures I have previously given to our estimated total firefighting bill 
of $26 million, which is the top figure shown on the chart there. That 
$23 million is the cost of fighting fires so far this year, plus a carry- 
over obligation from fiscal year 1959 of about $1.6 million. That 
$1.6 million is included in the $28 million and that comes about be- 
cause last year we made too conservative an estimate of what it was 
going to cost to fight fires in the spring of last year. The Southwest, 
Arizona and New Mexico, nartion lien had a bad fire season that ran 
right up to June and our firefighting bill, which was in last fiscal year 
but in this calendar year, turned out to be higher than our last year’s 
estimate anticipated. 

Our estimate of costs that we will probably incur the balance of this 
fiscal year is that $2.7 million figure, which adds up to the $26 million 
that I have talked about. Included in the fiscal year 1960 appropria- 
tion for fighting forest fires is a $5 million amount. That makes the 
difference of $21 million, which is what we now feel we will firm up as 
our estimate for the firefighting deficiency bill for this year. 

Mr. Maenvson. What is it about California that it should have 
fire costs of almost three times the rest of the country put together? 

Mr. Greetry. There have been several things that happened this 
year. Of course, the fuels, particularly in the southern part of the 
State of California, are explosive. It isa climate that stays dry. That 
is one reason so many people go there to live because it is such a de- 
lightful climate. But these delightful climates, especially in southern 
California, are climates that are also conducive to bad burning 
conditions. 

There were fires that burned big. We had several million dollar 
forests in California this year; that is, forests where the firefighting 
bill for an individual national forest ran over a million dollars. One 
very unusual thing happened in California this year. Normally, ex- 
perience indicates that from the southern end of the Sierras on north 
you can expect the fire season to wind up in October. This year there 
came a rain. We pulled the organization down, as we usually do. 
Then there turned off a dry spell, and after 6 weeks we were having 
fires again. In the latter part of October and in November we had a 
series of five fires that added another $2 million to the firefighting bill 
in California. Those were fires that burned in timber. They burned 
a total of about 51,000 acres. They were costly to suppress, costly to 
mop up. That is another of the reasons why we had this big fire- 
fighting bill. 

I would like to add that—as you perhaps are aware—we inaugur- 
ated, with the concurrence and with the help of this committee, a 
special air-tanker program for southern California for this vear. 
Part of the $300,000 that we are requesting for next year will go 
into continuing that program because it very definitely proved its 
effectiveness this year. So that a part of what is earmarked for Cali- 
fornia will go to continuing that air-tanker program another year. 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Chairman, might I comment at that point? 

Mr. Maenuson. Yes, Doctor. 

Mr. Fenton. I notice you said that the dryness in that area really 
: arted in 1958 and continued into 1959. Would you show that second 
chart ? 
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Mr. Greevey. The one that had the map on it? 

Mr. Frenron. The second one that showed the frequencies of the 
fires. At any rate, the average for 1959 was not as great as the 5- 
year aver age / 

Mr. Greetey. May I point out that on this chart those figures do 
not refer to the total number of fires, Dr. Fenton. The middle 
column—if this is the one you are referring to—are the man-caused 
fires and the right-hand column are the fires that burned over 100 
acres. There were a large number of smaller fires; that is, fires that 
were stopped while they were much less than 100 acres. I am not sure 
T understand your question. 

Mr. Fenron. That is not the point I had in mind. I think that 
is not the chart that I saw. 

Mr. Lowpen. Maybe you are thinking that the total number of fires 
during the year was less than last year. 

Mr. Fenton. That is right. 

Mr. Lowpen. That was information Mr. Greeley just gave you. 
That was not on the chart. 

Mr. Greecry. It means we had a higher proportion of man-caused 
fires. We had less lightning fires, in other words. 

Mr. Fenton. All right. I will pick that up later. Thank you. 


STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Magnuson. I am going to ask you to keep your answers as 
brief as possible as we are running behind schedule. 

$9,100,000 is scheduled for “Structural improvements,” including 
an increase of $350,000. Please highlight the major construction 
planned in 1961. 

Mr. Henper. Mr. Chairman, this increase is to take care of main- 
tenance to bring our level of maintenance more nearly up to the 
standard that is needed. 

The construction program for 1961 includes 110 dwellings and bar- 

racks, some 36 fire lookouts, and 86 other buildings, which, ‘along with 
the communication improvements, takes care of the total money that 
is appropriated or, rather, planned in this appropriation for mainte- 
nance, construction, and communications improvements. 


COST LIMITATION ON EMPLOYEE HOUSES 


Mr. Magnuson. What experience are you having in operating un- 
der the $20,000 limitation on employee houses ? 

Mr, Henprer. We were able to do fairly well on that during the past 
year, although we have had nine exceptions that we are submitting or 
have submitted to the committee for approval. Those nine are in 
Montana, Idaho, and California. They are mainly due to the loca- 
tion of construction. 

Mr. Magnuson. Remote areas? 

Mr. Henper. Remote areas and in high-cost areas where we have 
increased costs above the average, consider: ably above the average. 

Mr. Macnuson. I might say to the committee that the committee 
clerk has looked over these requests for the nine exc eptions very care- 
fully and advises me that he believes they are justified in all instances, 
and, without objection, the committee will grant permission to go 
over the limitation in these nine instances. 
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REFORESTATION AND STAND IMPROVEMENT 


Mr. Magnuson. $3,465,000 is budgeted for “Reforestation and 
stand improvement,” the same as this year. What progress can you 
report on this activity 4 

Mr. Curr. The increase we received in fiscal year 1959 in this ae- 
tivity enabled us to step up the program. That money is used for 
tree pl: unting, for growing trees in the nurser Vv for planting out i in the 
forests, for plant: tion release, weeding, thinning, pruning, controlling 
animal pests that damage the forests, and for control of cull trees. 
It is used for all of these cultural operations. 

With the funds that were appropriated under this item last year, 
we planted trees on 26,483 acres, we performed other measures to get 
natural generation, such as scarifying the ground, and prescribed 
burning on 20,039 acres; we released 31,650 acres of plantations from 
competing inferior types of vegetation; we did weeding and thinning, 
cull treatment work on about 50,000 acres; animal control work on 
123,333 acres, rodent control on 162,649 acres and noncommercial 

sanitation cutting on nearly 42,000 acres. This all adds up to a rather 

material stepup and was made possible by a $750,000 increase in this 
subappropriation item in fiscal 1959. The item was further increased 
by $200,000 in fiseal 1960 from the supplemental appropri: aoe which 
will enable us to keep the program moving this current. yea 


RANGE RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Magnuson. $6,565,000 is scheduled for range resource man- 
agement, the same as this year. The Comptroller General has again 
recommended in his September 1959 report a revision of grazing fees, 
stating that grazing on national forest lands is considerably lower in 
cost than fees charged stockmen for grazing on comparable State land 
and private range lands, This appears to result from use of base 
rates put into effect in 1! 931. This is an old problem, being covered 
in the GAO report of 1957. 

What are you doing about this problem ? 

Mr. Curr. Perhaps Mr. Peterson would want to comment on that 
from a departmental standpoint. We have not taken action to in- 
crease or revise the fee structure and have explained to the GAO that 
this is more than a Forest Service problem. We have stated that we 
would be glad to enter into an overall study and analysis of the graz- 
ing fee structure for all Government lands but we do not think it 
would be appropriate for the Forest Service to undertake it as a uni- 
lateral study. It is much broader than just the national forest lands. 

Mr. Peterson. There are two things involved, Mr. Chairman, and 
members of the committee. In the first place, there are still a number 
of areas on the national forest lands in several States which are of 
grazing character, where we need to analyze the individual grazing 
allotments. That is being done. That program is well underway, 
although there is still a considerable amount of it to be carried out. 
We think that from field surveys, reconnaissance surveys, and some 
more than reconnaissance surveys that grazing must be reduced in or- 
der to protect that range. We would hope to get that task completed 
before undertaking in a very extensive way any readjustment of fees. 
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As Mr. Cliff has mentioned, the schedule of grazing fees certainly 
should return to the Government the full going commercial value of 
the forage made available to the grazing permittees, but this would be 
equally true on all Federal lands as well as on the national forest lands, 

There have been discussions within the administration about this 
point and I will say candidly to you it has been my recommendation 
that until we could get our grazing in balance with the forage avail- 
able and until we could make some positive steps of improving the 
range itself so that the stockmen who have their numbers reduced 
would have some hope of getting back, it seemed that first things 
first, that those things ought to be done before any general increase of 
grazing fees be nut into effect. 

There is another factor here, too, and that is, I think, the grazing 
lands vary very materially in their location, the volume of forage pro- 
duced, the number of cattle or sheep that can run on the range and 
while the rates are reflected on a per animal unit month, the number 
is there. 

There are some differences, we think, between the public and private 
range and in the management of both. The private range operator 
does not necessarily control his numbers. He can sell his forage and he 
does not necessarily control the length of season of permitted use. 
There are some advantages to the renter, so to speak, from the private 
range that do not accrue from the public range because we try to 
manage the public range in a fashion that it is not damaged and it 
replenishes itself and is available year after year. This is a complex 
problem and I do not think there is any single happy answer to it. 

Mr. Magnuson. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Norreti. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question? 

Mr. Maenuson. Surely. 


Forrest RESEARCH 


RESEARCH BUDGET 


Mr. Norreuu. I know it is a little out of line, but I have to go to 
another committee in just a minute. 

I am greatly interested in the research work in the Forest Service 
program. That isto be discussed next. 

The research work in my section of the country is something we are 
very greatly interested in. This question should be asked of the 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. Peterson. 

Have you requested all of the research work that you think is 
necessary in the next fiscal year? 

Mr. Pererson. No, sir. 

Mr. Norreti. Did the Budget allow you what you requested or did 
they disallow part of it? 

Mr. Pererson. May I ask Mr. Grant to respond to that question? 

Mr. Grant. For research, the estimate submitted to the Budget 
Bureau by the Department reflected an increase of $1,945,000, or 
a total of $16,490,400. 

Mr. Maenuson. Do you want to give us a corresponding figure? 

Mr. Grant. The budget estimate is $16,332,000. That is the total 


appropriation requested for forest research and is a decrease of about 
$150,000. 
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Mr. Norrett. And you were allowed $1,786,600, is that right? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. There is a total increase of $1,786,600 which 
includes amounts for the Government’s contribution under the Fed- 
eral Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959. That is in a different 
place in the justifications. 

Mr. Norrety. The major increase that the Budget allowed was 
forest land management and not forest research ? 

Mr. Grant. That is right, sir. There is a larger increase for forest 
land management than there is for research. The Department re- 
quested a larger increase for forest land management. 

Mr. Norrett. Can you explain why they reduced the research 
work as they did and they allowed such an increase on forest man- 
agement ? 

Mr. Grant. The increase requested by the Department for forest 
land management was substantially larger than the increase requested 
for research. The amount for forest research in the budget is about 
$150,000 below the Department’s estimates, but that reflects merely 
a transfer of leasing costs to the General Services Administration 
and does not affect the program level. 

Mr. Pererson. That decision is largely a matter of need. We have 
to provide for timber sales and other urgent land management 
needs. 

Mr. Norretu. Mr. Chairman, I will say in conclusion that the funds 
for forest research is very greatly needed, I think, all over the United 
States. We discovered in my section of the country, in place of grow- 
ing cotton, corn, and things like that, we can grow pulpwood, and they 
are doing that. I hope we will allow as much as we can, at least, on 
research work. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Forest LAND MANAGEMENT 
MINERAL PERMITS AND LEASES 


Mr. Macnuson. What is the status of your work in handling mineral 
permits and leases ? 

Mr. Curr. That work is going on very well, Mr. Chairman, excep- 
tionally well. We are quite proud of the job that is being done in 
the mineral claims examination work to determine surface rights. We 
have completed the examination of 65,918,000 acres, which is ahead 
of the schedule that we set for ourselves when this program started. 

We have completed through the publication stage 51 million acres. 
Complete determination of surface rights, including disposing of all 
hearings, the claims examinations where verified statements have been 
filed, amounts to 18,156,000 acres. Weare having very good coopera- 
tion from the mining industry on this program. It is moving very 
smoothly in most places. 

The mineral leasing work was included in your question. There 
has been an expansion of mineral leases on the national forests. We 
now have 13,050,422 acres under mineral lease on the national forest 
lands. é 

Mr. Denton. May Task if that includes oil ? 

Mr. Crirr. Oil and gas leases, yes, and leases for coal, phosphate, 
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sodium, sulfur, and other minerals that are under the Mineral Leasing 
Act. The Bureau of Land Mansgement issues these leases on the 
national forests, but subject to our approval and recommendations 
as to land-treatment measures and coordination measures. The Forest 
Service supervises those land-coordination and land-treatment meas- 
ures on the national forests. 

There are a total of 11,707 leases in effect now on the national forests. 
The income from these on the acquired I: inds, which goes to the national 
forest receipts fund, is $1,138,000, The estimated income from the 
national forest lands that were created from the public domain 
amounts to something over $8 million a year, and that does not appear 
in our receipts. That is credited to the Bureau of Land Management 
receipts, but it is big business, and it is growing. The job of coordi- 
nating this mineral-exploration and mineral-leasing work with our 
other activities involving roadbuilding and stabilization soils, where 
strip mining is allowed, is important work and is increasing. 

Mr. Maenvson. I am glad to hear it is going well. 


INSECT AND DISEASE CONTROL PROGRAM 


Please highlight any major development under the insect and dis- 
ease control program for which $6,899,800 is requested, the same level 
as in 1960. 

Mr. Swinever. That is divided into two programs, work on blister 
rust and an other insects and diseases. On blister rust we are in very 
good shape. In the East, the Lake States, and in California we are 
putting more and more land on a maintenance basis and a high pro- 
portion of it now is on maintenance. Our big trouble has been for 
quite a number of years in northern Idaho, in western white pine. 
About 85 percent of all our effort is being channeled into that country 
now. 

You will recall possibly that last year I spoke of some new work we 
were doing with antibiotics. That has worked out very well, especially 
with Acti-Dione. 

This past year we treated about 4 million trees with antibiotics, 
and next year we figure on about 8 million individual tree treatments. 
That, in effect, is permitting us with the same amount of money, to 

reclaim quite a lot of white pine which formerly we had abandoned 
to the white pine blister rust. All in all, we are in pretty good shape 
in our fight against white pine blister rust. 

On the other insects, we have 14 projects underway. Seven of them 
are bark beetles, seven of them are defoliators—spruce budworm and 
that sort of thing. 

Most of the bark beetle work is being taken care of through logging, 
but we get into it in chemic al control also, and are taking care of the 
seven projects because that. is our first priority, the bark beetle, since 
it is more deadly and a quieker killer than the defoliator. 

We are t: aking eare of all of the defoliators except four. Three of 
them, one in Colorado, one in Idaho, one in New Mexico, we looked 
over pretty carefully, and we can wait another year or so on them. 

Mr. Magnuson. When you say “four,” do you mean States / 

Mr. Swrincier. Four areas—one in Colorado, one in Idaho, one in 
New Mexico, one in Montana. In Montana we are having difficulty. 
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That is bad up there. There is quite a lot of mortality. About half 
of the land is private owned. The State legislature last year did 
not come through with a State law permitting the State forester to 
cooperate with us, so we have been unable to do anything there but 
for the three—one in Colorado, one in Idaho, and the one in New 
Mexico—we have set up funds for the next fiscal year, which we are 
talking about now, to start work on them. 


Forest Rresearcu 
SELECTION OF RESEARCH ITEMS FOR INCREASES 


Mr. Magnuson. Before we take up the particular increases re- 
quested for 1961 for research, briefly explain the general principles 
followed in selecting these items over the many others that could be 
expanded. 

Mr. Harper. The items we selected in research for increases are 
geared to the national forest program, the plan of which was presented 
to the Congress last year, as has been mentioned here before. 

These increases will be on problems that are the most critical on 
the national forests. The problems range over our entire research 
progam. About $1 million will be spent on constuction, because we 
very badly need modern laboratories, new equipment, and modern 
facilities for conducting our research, particularly in insects and dis- 
eases, Where we are getting into biological control measures for these 
pests. About $850,000 goes on program increases, of which some 
$300,000 is for what might be termed “forest production,” which in- 
cludes not only timber production but includes watershed protection, 
water yield, grazing, recreation, wildlife habitat research—quite a 
broad range of problems. 

About $250,000 is requested for forest products research, particularly 
on problems which are being caused by more use of low-grade mate- 
rial, by opening up areas which are « ‘ausing the logging to draw from 
new species, or at least new localities, where strength material and 
other properties of wood are different. 

Mr. Magnuson. The money requested for research is aimed at the 
top priority items ? 

Mr. Harper. That is right. They are aimed at the top priority 
problems—and, as I said, particularly those problems growing out of 
(he resource management activities on the national forests. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Mr. Magnuson. $1 million is budgeted for construction of three lab- 
oratories to be situated at Corvallis, Oreg., Durham-Raleigh, N.C., 
and Stoneville, Miss. 

Please explain why these buildings are needed and the basis for 
selection of these locations. 

Mr. Harrer. The two buildings you first mentioned, Corvallis, 
Oreg., and the one in the Durham-Raleigh area, are for our insects 
and disease research. They would provide us laboratory and equip- 
ment for carrying on the kind of basi¢ research which we want to 
eaten at these locations. We have very poor facilities at the 
present time for such research. 
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The field of biological control of insects and diseases is especially one 
for which work badly needs strengthening. It is a direction in which 
we believe we can improve efficiency of ‘pest control measures. We 
can also provide safer measures through biological control. 

The one at Stoneville, Miss., I should add, is to take care of a very 
crowded space situation which we have there and will provide the 
kind of laboratory and related facilities needed at that location which 
are not now available for our current program. 


RESEARCH ON SALTCEDAR CONTROL 


Mr. Magnuson. What results can you report on research on the 
salt cedar ¢ 

Mr. Harper. New developments in this field have come from our 
work on ecology of the saltcedar in which we have found that the 
roots of the saltcedar tree do not sprout much, whereas the stem is a 
prolific sprouter. This indicates that in mechanical removal of such 
trees, they should be cut below the root crown, when possible, for the 
most effective control. 

We have also found that the seed of the saltcedar will germinate 
only under special situations, which unfortunately are quite prevalent 
in the Southwest. But there is a weak point in the seed-germination 
cycle that we feel may lead to control measures by controlling the 
available moisture content. In brief, you have to have almost a 
hundred percent humidity and a favorable temperature for the ger- 
mination of saltcedar seeds. If, for example, by lowering the water 
table of a reservoir or stream for a brief period, we might be able to 
decrease the germination of the saltcedar seed, and thus prevent its 
regeneration. 

This work, I should add, is carried on cooperatively with the Agri- 
cultural Research Service, the Corps of Engineers, and State and 
other local agencies. 


CONTROLLING LIGHTNING FIRES 


Mr. Macnuson. What new developments can you report on the 
studies for controlling lightning fires? I note you have recently re- 
ceived a grant of $63,900 from the National Science Foundation. 

Mr. Harper. I can report progress there. There have been no 
new outstanding developments. Our progress has been that we have 
added to our knowledge on the possible modification of clouds to re- 
duce the electrical discharges that cause lightning fires. We are now 
right at the stage of trying out some of these theories of cloud modi- 
fication in the field, through experimentation. It is too early, yet, 
to tell just what will come out of this season’s work. 

The $63,900 which was made available by the National Science 
Foundation will permit us to carry out more extensive field trials than 
we would otherwise be able to do. 

Mr. Macnuson. You are just getting into the field trials, did you 
say ? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. We have carried on limited ones in the last year 

‘ two, rather exploratory in nature. This will be the first year in 
hich we will carry on rather carefully planned and elabor ate field 
experimentation on cloud seeding by aircraft technique. Our previ- 
ous fieldwork was by use of ground ‘generators for such seeding. 
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Srate AND Private Forestry CoopERATION 
FOREST FIRE CONTROL 


Mr. Magnuson. $10,087,500 is budgeted to continue at the current 
level the cooperative program with the States on forest fire control 
on private and State lands. Briefly, give us the status of this 
program, 

Mr. Swrncuer. That is under section 2 of the Clark-McNary law. 
The States are moving along very well in that program. During the 
past year they have increased their cooperative fund by about $3 
million. 

They are now putting up about $45 million of State and private 
funds to match the Federal funds. 

They have also reduced the amount of land not under organized 
protection from about 39 million acres to 36 million acres. 

There is in the neighborhood of nearly 400 million acres now under 
organized protection. 

Mr. Magnuson. This proposed $11 million is the same as for 1960? 

Mr. Swincuer. The same as for 1960. 

Mr. Magnuson. Mr. Denton? We have covered up to forest roads 
and trails. 

Mr. Denton. There are a couple of questions I want to ask. 

Who determines what land goes under forest and what goes under 
land management, and when was it determined ? 

Mr. McArpte. I am not sure, Mr. Denton, that I fully understand 
your question. 

Mr. Denton. The Government owns how many acres under the 
Forest Service ? 

Mr. McArpre. 181 million acres in the national forests. 

Mr. Denton. Who determines when that goes under forestry man- 
agement or under land management ? 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Denton, along about 1906, I believe, there was 
reserved by, as I remember, a Presidential order from the then public 
domain lands most of the present National Forest system. 

Under legislation by the Congress there have been purchases 
largely in the eastern part of the United States added to that system, 
but the bulk of the system was reserved from the original public do- 
main lands, 

Mr. Denton. They have some land, too? 

Mr. Pererson. That is true. 

Mr. Denton. Do you help them control the forests ? 

Mr. Pererson. We have general responsibility in the areas of in- 
sect and disease work and research. Land management is done by the 
Department of the Interior. The Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Land Management, also has forest management responsibilities. 


HOOSIER NATIONAL FOREST 


Mr. Denron. I live in the southern part of Indiana. About 25 
years ago they started to build the Hoosier National Forest. They 
bought up land, mostly hilly land, at tax sales. They planted the 
land with pine trees. After those trees had grown so tall they were 
going to cut them down and then the land would reforest itself with 
White oak, and so on. 
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Here is the problem they have: I understand that the local govern- 
ment gets a certain amount of the proceeds received from the timber 
cut in a certain territory. The difficulty we have in these counties is 
that it will be 100 years before much is realized off a good deal of 
this land. In the meantime it is quite a burden on this local govern- 
ment to build roads around that land and other things and receive 
no return. 

Is there anything that can be done about that ? 

Mr. McArpir. The Forest Service and the Department several times 
have recognized this situation by recommending to the Congress that 
instead of the current 25 percent of gross receipts going to the States 
and counties that there be a flat percentage of evaluation. That 
would give the counties and States a steady and permanent income 
“ach year based on the value of the land. 

Mr. Denton. Like paying a property tax, in other words? 

Mr. McArpte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. I wonder if you could tell me how many acres there 
are in Perry County, Ind., and how many in Crawford County? Do 
you have that ? 

Mr. McArpte. I do not. 

Mr. Greetry. In Perry County as of last June 30 there were 40,844 
acres. 

In Crawford County there were 7,885 acres. 

Mr. Denvon. Perry County said they got something like $2,000 
from timber which was cut. The Government bought up some land 
that had timber on it. For 40,000 acres that is not much of a return 
and it makes it a heavy burden on the county. 

They were very disturbed that the Government. might buy more 
land because they said it would take away their taxable property. 

Mr. McArptx. There is no present plan to purchase a great deal 
more land in that area. 

Mr. Denton. One thing I think you should do is to plant trees on 
whatever land you have. 

Mr. McArpie. We agree with you. 

Mr. Denon. Another thing, there is a place called German Ridge, 
one of the recreation points. The jumor chamber of commerce 
charges admission that takes care of it. Do you have a program to 
take care of those kinds of recreation areas ? 

Mr. Curr. That is exactly what we were t: king about when we 
were discussing the recreation item earlier this morning. ‘The money 
we are asking for in this budget will be used in just those kinds of 
places, to rehabilitate those areas and expand them to accommodate 
the growing public need. Specifically I do not know what is planned 
for German Ridge. 

Mr. Greevey. I am not conversant with the plans for that area spe- 
cifically, Mr. Denton. 

Mr. Curr. We are aware of the problem in that area. 

Mr. Denton. The CCC built the lake there, did all the clearing 
there, and it isa recreation area 

Mr. Curr. Those are the kinds of places we are trying to fix up, 
rehabilitate, and expand to take care of the increased needs. 

Specifically what the regional forester plans for that area IT am 
not conversant with, but I am sure its needs will be taken into consid- 
eration along with others that we have. 
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Mr. Denton. You bought some land in Indiana under the Weeks 
Act, did you not ? 

Mr. GREELEY. With the $100,000 appropriated last year, land was 
bought in 16 different States. I do not have the names of all the 
counties in Indiana where land was bought but there was land bought 
in both Perry and Crawford Counties in 1959. 

Mr. Denton. You have no idea how much it was ? 

Mr. Greetrty. For those two counties, yes. In Perry County 435 
acres, and in Crawford County 80 acres were peornaes, 

Mr. Denton. Did you buy them at tax sales? 

Mr. Greetry. No, sir; these were voluntary sales by owners of land 
within the boundaries of the Hoosier National Forest. 

Mr. Denton. Highway 37 is the dividing line between the State and 
Federal Government. The State has gone “ahead with its share of the 
bargain and the Government has not. 

Mr. Gree._ey. We spent close to $50,000 in capital investment in 
fiscal 1959 in the Hoosier National Forest. 

Mr. Denton. I am glad to know that. 

Mr. Greetey. I do not have details of that, however. 

Mr. Denton. I have looked around if you had planted some trees 
this fall. I couldn’t find any. I found private plantings, however. 

That is all I have. 

Forest Researcu 


FUNDS AVAILABLE, 1950-61 


Mr. Fenton. I wish you would insert in the record the amount of 
money that has been appropriated, say, for the past 10 years for for- 
est research. 

Mr. Pererson. We would be glad to do that, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Break it down into items of major research. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN RESEARCH 


Mr. Fenron. I would also like to have a comprehensive enough 
statement to know what has been accomplished in forest research, any 
outstanding accomplishments that the forestry people have accom- 
plished through research. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The following are selected examples of recent forest research accomplishments, 
arranged by the major research breakdowns in appropriations. 


FOREST AND RANGE MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


Forest management 


1. Devised successful methods for seeding chemically treated southern pine 
seed by airplane. This method of direct seeding is now being used in many 
areas for which it is adapted, and where used is saving half the cost and 
nearly all of the manpower that would be required for orthodox planting of 
seedlings. 

2. Through selection and breeding, developed strains of southern pines that 
are expected to produce twice the normal yield of naval stores (turpentine and 
rosin). 

3. Developed principles and methods for converting sandhill scrub oak areas 
in the Southeast to profitable stands of pine. 

4. Developed methods for establishing forests on strip-mined lands in the Cen- 
tral States. 

5. Developed short-cut methods of timber cruising which considerably reduce 
manpower requirements. 

6. Constructed plantation yield tables for slash pine, the leading species for 
planting in the United States. 

7. Developed methods for control of brush and weed trees by application of 
chemicals from the’air and from the ground. 

&. Developed methods for cottonwood culture on the overflow lands along the 
Mississippi. 

9. Developed hybrid pines that show resistance to the fusiform rust disease of 
southern pines and the reproduction weevil of Jeffrey pine. 

10. Perfected a system of selection harvesting for northern hardwoods which 
provides a perpetual flow of forest products from the same stand. 

11. Compiled and published major reference books on tree seed, nomenclature 
of forest trees, management of longleaf pine, tree planting in the South, and 
nursery. practice in the North. 

12. Worked out methods for stimulating increased seed production in loblolly 
pine to insure natural regeneration. 

18. Developed a basic understanding of seasonal use of soil moisture by 
southern pines, and of the growth losses resulting from moisture competition by 
other vegetation. 

14. Devefoped guides for the reduction ef windfall losses of residual timber 
stands in mountainous areas through careful location of cutting boundaries in 
relation to wind patterns. 

15. Developed guides for the seleetion of tree species for planting in wind- 
breaks in the Great Plains, based on study of the performance of the shelterbelts 
established during the past 30 years. 

16. Greatly reduced the cost of nursery production of tree seedlings through 
chemical control of weeds and other pests, and study of nutrient requirements 
of trees. 

17. Identified the chemical constituents of the turpentines of all important pine 
species of the world as a basic contribution to biological and chemical science. 

18. Developed pruning techniques and schedules for a number of important 
timber trees. 

19. Published bulletins covering better timber-growing practices for most of 
the lending forest trees of the United States. 

20. Worked out an efficient combination of contour and climbing roads which 
reduced the cost of logging and hauling in mountain forests. 
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21. Developed successful cutting methods for reducing spruce budworm dam- 
age in the Northeast. 

Wildlife habitat, range management, and recreation research 

1. Grazing management practices and stocking rates developed for use on win- 
ter sheep ranges have provided guides for proper use of approximately 65 million 
acres of winter range in the intermountain area. 

2. Basic ecological studies of mountain vegetation types have provided prac- 
tical standards for judging condition and trend of high range-watersheds of the 
West. 

3. Selection of adapted forage species and development of suitable planting 
methods have provided information that allows successful range seeding in the 
ponderosa pine zone of Colorado and the Southwest, on summer ranges of east- 
ern Oregon and Washington, on the Sierra Nevada and Cascade Mountains of 
California, and on both valley and mountain ranges of the intermountain region. 

4. Development of improved management methods, including feeding of supple 
ments to correct nutritive deficiencies of native forage, has resulted in more effi- 
cient use of native ranges and increased livestock production in the South and 
Southeast. 

5. In California, the recently developed rest-rotation system of grazing shows 
much promise for practical application to extensive areas of mountain bunch- 
grass range. 

6. In California, it is now possible to prescribe conditions and procedures in- 
volving use of fire and herbicides for successful eradication of woodland brush 
and establishment of a grass cover. 

7. Recently a practical way has been found to reduce gopher populations and 
diminish their damage to western ranges simply by killing low value herbs, the 
gopher’s preferred food. 

8. Artificial revegetation of big-time ranges in the West is now feasible because 
of research on screening hundreds of shrubs and forbs and finding out their seed- 
ing and planting requirements. 

9. Through application of research findings range productivity on many 
southwestern ranges may be trebled through juniper control and management 
of grazing. 

10. In management of seeded ranges in Utah, longtime studies show moderate 
grazing (50 percent herbage removal) to yield the highest yields of grass and 
meat per acre when compared to heavy utilization (80 percent herbage removal). 

11. Development of forage firebreaks in the South through seeding and fertili- 
zation has provided good fire protection as well as excellent grazing for cattle 
and game, allowing more efficient use of native forest ranges. 

12. A method, taking into consideration trends in population, income, leisure 
time and ease of travel, was devised to make projections of future recreation 
use on the national forests. 


Watershed management research 


1. Determined a pattern of cutting in lodgepole pine and Engelmann spruce 
in the Colorado Rockies which will increase average annual streamflow from a 
watershed by 25 percent. 

2. Developed an instrument to measure the amount of water used by undis- 
turbed individual plants in the field, thereby furnishing a-guide as to vegetative 
changes that might be made to increase water yields. 

3. Tested and evaluated the benefits of removing logs by.means of an overhead 
cable system to provide a means of logging steep unstable slopes without produc- 
ing excessive erosion and sedimentation of streams. 

4. Developed an equation to guide the specifications for constructing and 
locating logging roads in steep erodible forest areas, so as to keep erosion. and 
stream sedimentation at a minimum. 

5. Determined that cutting the dense understory of rhododendron and mountain 
laurel in hardwood stands in the southern Appalachians will increase: annual 
water yield 4 percent. 

6. A technique of terracing and planting severely eroding “sore spots,” which 
make up only 10 percent of watershed areas in the Wasatch Mountains of Utah, 
has successfully stopped destructive mud-rock floodflows. 

7. Moderately severe gulleys in the piedmont of the Southeast can now be sue- 
cessfully controlled by rough mechanical grading followed by seeding with grass 
and planting of pine. 
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FOREST PROTECTION RESEARCH 
Forest fire research 


1. Determined the speed of action that must be attained by firefighting forces 
to hold fire losses to an acceptable minimum in each forest type. 

2. Established the standards by which the necessary fire detection, communica- 
tion, transportation, and firefighting facilities may be systematically planned and 
properly placed to attain speed and efficiency in firefighting. 

8. Developed systems of fire danger ratings which are now used by all forest 
protection agencies to guide the daily placement of fire control forces and 
equipment. 

4. Developed methods of mass drop of liquids and slurries from helicopters and 
fixed-wing air tankers on fires. 

5. Demonstrated the superiority of retardent solutions and slurries over water 
alone and identified and introduced sodium calcium borate and bentonite as valu- 
able agents adapted to aerial firefighting. 

6. Developed techniques by which certain benefits from controlled burning can 
be realized without serious offsetting damage or danger of escape of the fire. 

7. Developed methods for determining the potential damages from fires in 
southern California watershed areas, methods which are now used as a basis for 
determining total protection needs and for determining how the protection effort 
should be distributed within this critical area. 

8. Aided the prevention of fires through studies which identify the class of 
people, the habits or motives that enter in, the natural fuels most susceptible, 
the times of day and of the week, the places and the weather conditions most 
conducive to the start of wildfires. 


Forest insect research 


1. Developed a method of identifying high-risk trees in ponderosa pine stands 
of California, Oregon, and Washington and through the selective removal of 
insect-infested or likely-to-be-infested trees have reduced losses to low levels. 

2. Developed apparatus, techniques, and insecticidal formulations for airplane 
spraying to control insects that defoliate trees. 

3. Developed techniques and methods for use by aerial observers in the 
detection and evaluation of outbreaks of forest insects and cut costs to one-tenth 
of formerly used ground surveys. 

4. Viruses affecting several species of forest insects have been identified, col- 
lected, and successfully applied as sprays from airplanes to control insect 
outbreaks. 

5. Chemical formulations have been developed which can be applied as sprays 
to protect green logs and lumber from attack by destructive bark beetles and 
boring insects for sufficient periods for these products to be processed. 

6. Chemical formulations and techniques of spray application have been 
developed which can be used effectively in controlling bark-beetle infestations 
in standing trees, thereby greatly reducing the costs of control of these insects. 

7. Chemical formulations and methods of insecticidal application, particularly 
useful to the small forest-land owner, were developed and give virtually complete 
protection against the white pine weevil. 

8. Chemical formulations and methods of application have been developed 
which can be used to treat young pines before planting in the South to prevent 
losses caused by the pales weevil which often practically destroys untreated 
young pine plantations. 

9. Several chemicals have been found and methods perfected whereby wooden 
structures can be protected from subterranean termites by the chemical treatment 
of soil underneath and adjacent to the buildings. 


Forest disease research 

1. A method for controlling root rot of southern pine seedings by soil fumiga- 
tion with methyl bromide was developed, thereby greatly increasing production 
of healthy plantable seedings. 

2. White pine blister rust, one of the most serious forest diseases in North 
America, can be controlled at lower cost and more effectively than formely by 
the use of actidione, a new antibiotic. 

3. A method of predicting pole blight hazard of western white pine sites was 
developed, permitting use of low hazard sites for pine and high hazard sites for 
other tree species. 

4. American chestnuts apparently resistant to blight have been found and 
offer hope for the eventual return of this tree to American forests. 
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5. Cone rust of southern pines can now be controlled by carefully timed sprays 
with fermate, thereby reducing excessive seed losses. 

6. Biologically sound indirect methods of controlling dwarf mistletoes of 
western conifers through cutting and pruning practices have been developed. 

7. Inexpensive materials applied as soil covers and serving as vapor barriers 
under basementless houses have proven extremely effective in reducing decay 
losses. 

8. The use of wood preservatives has been advanced by a reliable accelerated 
method, the soil-block test, which determines the toxicity of preservatives with- 
out service tests requiring many years duration. 

9. The oak wilt fungus in infected wood can be killed by fumingation, so that 
treated oak logs and lumber may now be certified for export. 


FOREST PRODUCTS UTILIZATION RESEARCH 


1. Development of the semichemical and cold-soda pulping processes by the 
Forest Products Laboratory has made practical the use of low-grade hardwoods 
as a raw material, and accounts for about 20 percent of our total pulp produc- 
tion at 60 mills using the processes. 

2. The development of basic stresses for commercial species and the formula- 
tion of guidelines for stress-grades have permitted safe and economical design 
of timber structures. 

3. Basic work on toxicity of chlorinated phenols has led to extensive use of 
these chemicals as wood preservatives. 

4. The development of engineering factors for crates, boxes, and pallets made 
from wood and fiberboards has led to substantial savings in material as well as 
protecting the contents. This has been of particular significance to the Defense 
Department, as well as civilian economy. 

>. Developed a basic type of dry kiln for seasoning lumber, 8,000 of which are 
now being used by the lumber industry. 

6. Developed the technical design factors now used by the wood laminating 
industry. 

7. Basic research on exterior house paints has pointed the way toward the 
development of longer-lasting paints and stains for wood. 

8. Basic wood chemistry has shown potential of manufacturing many industrial 
chemicals from wood as a raw material. 

9. Developed the principles of panelized and stress-skin house construction, 
now widely used in the prefabricated house construction. 

10. Established properties of wood at temperatures as low as 300° F. which 
has permitted its use as a primary structure and insulating component in vessels 
used to transport liquified gases. 

11. Developed design criteria for sandwich construction that proyide data 
essential for use in aircraft, guided missiles, and in the building and transporta- 
tion industries. 

12. Invented several types of moisture meters now used in quality control 
in manufacture and construction. 

13. Developed hardwood log grades which are widely used for timber ap- 
praisals and for quality control in production. 

14. Demonstrated the possibility of checking the spread of small fires in 
wooden structures by means of intumescent surface coatings. 

15. Developed many modified woods. One type (compreg) is now used almost 
exclusively to make dimensionally stable die models by two of the largest auto- 
mobile manufacturers. 

16. Developed “diffusion board” for Army Chemical Corps, which allows water 
vapor and carbon dioxide to pass in one direction and oxygen in the other 
direction while filtering out toxic gases and atomie fallout. (Use is classified.) 


FOREST RESOURCES—FOREST ECONOMICS AND MARKETING RESEARCH 


1. During the past 10 years completed comprehensive forest surveys on 440 
million acres of forest land, or nearly 60 percent of the Nation's forest land 
area; analyzed forest survey data and issued interpretative reports for 35 
States or major portions of States to provide basic facts on the condition of 
forest resources, rates of change in timber resources, forestry problems and forest 
industrial opportunities. Provided basic facts on timber supplies and trends 
in demands for timber products for a comprehensive review of the Nation’s 
timber resource situation. 
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2. Completed appraisals of the economics of blister rust programs in the West 
and in the Lake States to provide practical operating guides for agencies engaged 
in blister rust control programs. 

3. Provided economic appraisals of the feasibility of establishing new wood 
pulping capacity in the Lake States and in other selected areas based on expanded 
use of low-grade hardwoods and other little-used species. 

4. Completed appraisals of timber resource development and market oppor- 
tunities in the northern Rocky Mountain region to provide a basis for manage- 
ment policies on publie lands and guides for expansion of forest industries. 

Analyzed the feasibility of salvaging woods and mill residues for the pro- 
duction of woodpulp in the Southeastern States to provide standards and stimulus 
to closer utilization of valuable forest material formerly wasted. 

6. Conducted studies of forest taxation procedures and problems in coopera- 
tion with a number of State agencies to develop improved methods for admin- 
istration of both the property tax and special forms of forest taxation. 

7. Developed economic guides for forest land managers for use in determining 
the financial maturity of timber stands and procedures for maximizing net income 
from production of timber crops. 

8. Sampling designs and procedures developed through mathematical statistics 
and photogrammetry have resulted in substantial reductions in fieldwork, time, 
and costs required to achieve accurate research information. 

9. Research in data analysis methods employing electronic computers has 
increased the effectiveness of research work and reduced costs. 


Forest LAnD MANAGEMENT 
FOREST FIRE EXPERIENCE 


Mr. Fenron. We would like to know what the accomplishments are 
and where credit should be given. 

I enjoyed the discussion this morning concer ning your fire problem. 
The thing I tried to point out a while ago is that even in 1959 the 
average was not as great as it was in the previous 5 years, yet you had 
a greater amount of money appropriated and a greater amount of 
destruction occurred from those fires than previously. 

I believe the moisture and rainfall was considerably less in 1959 
than it was inthe previous! ) years. 

Mr. Greevey. It certainly was, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. I believe the average was not as great as in the 5 
previous years. 

Mr. Greety. I cannot comment on that. I do not have average 
rainfall figures here with me. 

Mr. Fenton. There was a tremendous dry spell there from 1958 to 
1959, 

_ Mr. McArptr. IT understand it was the driest period in 108 years 
in southern California. We are very thankful that the record is not 
worse than itis. It could have been a lot worse. 

Mr. Fenton. Of course you show figures concerning destruction of 
property and the amount of money involved. Were any lives lost 
In those fires ? ° 

Mr. GreeLey. Yes, we lost 14 men. It was a high cost to pay. 

Mr. Magnuson. How many were fliers, Mr. Greeley ? 

Mr. Greetry. We had one accident involving smokejumpers. They 
were not jumping at the time of the accident. There was a plane com- 
ing in for a landing. These men were: riding in the plane. Two 
smokejumpers and the forest: supervisor died as a result of that 
accident. We did not have accidents involving fliers in the air as we 
had a year ago. 
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Mr. Fenton. That is considerably more than you have had over 
the past number of years, however. 

Mr. Greecey. It isa high cost. 

Mr. Fenron. Would you insert a table showing the number of 
deaths over the past 10 years in firefighting? 

Mr. Greevry. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows:) 


Fatalities, 1950-59, forest firefighting and related fire control activity 











1950: Number Number 
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11° ARE ie ee at Shela 1]} 1958: 
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1952: = 
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EN etn 

pete SUMMARY 
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ke 2 
et ee acca ce 7 WY INE se cineca 5 

1956: et st be toc boet 82 
I ak i a he ekg 
RUC 12 
Nae a a ie 1 
ramen 5 1 

NE cnn he a ae 15 


Mr. Fenton. Referring to this pamphlet detailing geographic loca- 
tions in Pennsylvania, to total forestry appropriation estimated for 
1961 is $1,223,400. Were there any fires in Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Greetry. Nothing spectacular or significant. There were fires 
but no special fire history resulted. In fact, it was not a particularly 
bad fire season in that country as I recall it. 


ALLEGHENY FOREST 


INSECT AND DISEASE CONDITIONS 


Mr. Fenron. I note the figures are pretty nearly the same through- 
out the year, year by year, with regard to various items in Pennsyl- 
vania. Do you have very much in the way of insect or disease con- 
ditions in the Allegheny Forest ? 
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Mr. Swrnater. No,sir. We have nothing serious there. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you have any special projects up in the Allegheny ? 

Mr. Swineter. The only ones we have in Pennsylvania is the oak 
wilt project where we are cooperating with the State department of 
forests and waters in trying to control the oak wilt, a disease attack- 
ing the oak trees. Pennsylvania was one of the first States cooperat- 
ing with us in controlling it. We are having good success with it. 

Mr. Fenton. At one time chestnut trees were obliterated. Have 
they come back? 

Mr. Swincter. No, they are still a thing of the past. 

Mr. Fenton. We find chestnuts there. 

Mr. Swinatrr. Yes, but not many of them, sir. Pennsylvania also 
has a white pine blister rust program and we are cooperating with 
them on that. 

Mr. Harper. There is a recent disease in Pennsylvania on oak, the 
cause of which we do not yet know. We are carrying on research on 
that particular problem at the present time. 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS 


Mr. Fenton. What is this acquisition of land you speak of in Penn- 
sylvania? What land did you acquire there? 

Mr. Greetey. Those would be purchases of land within the Alle- 
gheny National Forest under the Weeks Act of 1911 for which the 
$100,000 was in the budget last year and this year. There were about 
$2,250 obligated in 1959 )and that will be about the same for next year. 
That is for the ac quisition of lands which are now private lands within 
the Allegheny National Forest which would be purchased to become 
national forest lands. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you really purchase them ? 

Mr. GreetEy. This showed an obligation in 1959. There was a very 
small purchase during that year, an 8-acre purchase. I do not know 
the details of that. 

Mr. Fenton. Will you go back over the past 10 years and tell us 
how much land was acquired ? ? 

Mr. Greetey. Within the Allegheny National Forest? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes 

(The information requested follows :) 


Acres acquired by the United States for the Allegheny National Forest in Penn- 
sylvania during the 10-year period July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1959 





By approved purchases... ee 954 
By approved exchanges (net) ..2....<6~5..5igcb died eS. 616 
Lo, et a es ee aere ts eee eee aey ne Meee een y eetee ener werent eee. fe 1,570 


1961 BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Tomson. At the outset you stated that you have a large part 
of our land mass under your jurisdiction. Iw ant to compliment you 
for the job you have done and the reasonableness you have shown 
toward the multiple use of our forests in contrast to some of the other 
agencies with whom I have been in close contact. 

I also want to compliment you for what I believe has been your 
sincere effort and detailed attention over the past 5 years in getting 
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people who really believe in multiple use out into the district. and 
regional levels. I still think you have a substantial problem ahead 
of. you in that regard as was evidenced at the woolgrowers meeting in 
Casper, Wyo., this year. 

I am somewhat disturbed about the balance of this budget we have 
before us. I would like to be sure I have analyzed it correctly. You 
have an $11.1 million increase in this budget over last year. Is that 
correct / 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. It should be pointed out that Con- 
gress added $714 million to make some start last year on the program 
submitted to Congress for the full development of the national forests. 

Then there was a $2 million item for roads, which, together with 
some increase of the 10 percent fund over the estimates, leads us to 
believe we should have about $22.8 million available for this fiscal year 
in toto, the $22.8 million total over what we had available for the 
current fiscal year. 

Mr. Tuomson. Of that, $6.3 million is for an increase in forest land 
management. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomson. And of that, $4.6 million of the $6.8 million is to 
increase the rate of providing adequate recreation facilities; $301,400 
of it is for fire control, but that leaves a total of only $1.8 million in 
all other regards in all of your other activities. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Pererson. Subst: antially correct, sir. 

Mr. THomson. Would you tell me how much of that is to take care 
of the health benefits act which will become operative this year? 

Mr. Henver. The total cost of the Health Benefits Act is $530,000. 

Mr. Pererson. For forest land management the cost is $482,000. 

Mr. Tuomson. Let us turn to the forest land management for a 
moment. You show an increase on your rate of national forest timber 
sales and cutting of $805,000. 

Mr. Peterson. That is right. 

Mr. THomson,. $301,000 we mentioned on strengthening forest fire 
control is shown. 

In addition you have these other multiple uses that I consider to be 
of equal importance. You have the grazing end of it, for example. 
Is there any increase here for that ? 

Mr. Pererson. No other increases other than for the Health Bene- 
fit Act costs. 

Mr. THomson. That is where the range reseeding program and 
improvement program are included. 

Mr. Prrerson. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomson. You show asubstantial increase in receipts from that 
source on page 33 of the justification. The per head charge per 
month went up from 39 cents on cattle to 50 cents, an increase of 11 
cents. Youshow that sheep went up a half cent. 

How can you justify taking more out of it here when you do not 
put more in? I think you w ill agree there is much work to be done. 

Mr. Pererson. I could not agree more when you say there is much 
work to be done. With the funds we had available to distribute 
through this budget in the final analysis we had to put the money 
where we thought higher priorities were. That is what was done. 
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Certainly the range resources need improvement. There is no ques- 
tion about it. 

Mr. Tuomson. I will go along with the timber sales increase be- 
cause that will bring you a large return. You will get $4 million 
more back out of it, you think, by reason of stepping up some of 
the timber sales. 

Mr. Pererson. That is true but that is not the only consideration. 
We have employment factors to consider as well. 

Mr. Tuomson. Might I shorten this by saying I could not agree 
with you more. We have more forests and less lumber in Wyoming 
than in any place else in the world. I am for that program. We 
have only two lumbering operations out of that 7 million acres worthy 
of the name, so I am pleased to see you taking a step forward there. 

However, in some of these other areas I am concerned. 


INCREASES FOR RECREATION IN LAST 6 YEARS 


Would you supply for the record the increases for the last 6 years 
in amounts you have been spending on recreation ‘ 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomson. I am all for recreation, but we have the Outdoor 
Recreational Resources Review Commission, Bureau of Reclamation, 
the Corps of Army Engineers, you, and all over we found there are 
over 16 Federal agencies dealing with this one problem and this one 
use, recreation. 

I would like to see how your program has gone up. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Funds appropriated for the last 6 years on recreation-public use 


CON a a is ss a Sh cca ds eels stg nase a nh esata arte cae ae $2, 304, 545 
1956 cht ia ie cons Uae eae os Fo eda edd et a cme id Aeee 3, O87, 250 
Os ka eA hh ae 3 Se ei hi ie ees NE ie a ek 4, 460, 000 
Ua ae ial a ah ee Ma D 9, O70, 100 
TO a a a rt Pe eee 10, 829, 400 
Ne a ee er eee 10, 173, 000 
SS) a a ean kee re) ele Pee ae ee eee ES: 14, 830, 000 


(See table on p. 1080 of House committee testimony. ) 

Mr. Prererson. You say what we are doing is all right but there 
are things that ought to be done that are not being done. I will have 
to agree with that. 

RECEIPTS FOR LAND USES 


Mr. Tuomson. I notice in your receipts section here, page 29 of 
your justifications, that you show a substantial take from timber of 
over $115 million. Grazing shows $3%4 million. Other land uses 
$214 million. 

Would you itemize for me that $214-million figure you show from 
other sources ? 

(The information requested follows :) 


Breakdown of receipts for land uses listed on p. 29 of justifications 


Bi) of athe Pe EE NE, a ak ES Pe $79, 116 
Land use___ ‘ cus 22,87 Ss 
Minetelie sorts te ee ed errr prree nick Ses. ati 2 1, 138, 110 

Potted - 5... ; ~ 2. 588, 652 


1 Includes receipts for recreational uses, 
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RECEIPTS FROM RECREATION USE 


Mr. Tuomson. How much do you get in the way of receipts from 
recreational uses? In the statement you said there were 6 million 
head of livestock for which you were furnishing forage and 4 million 
head of big game. How much do you get in receipts from recreational 
and hunting uses ? 

Mr. Pererson. I will have tosupply that figure. 

Mr. Tomson. Would that be included in the figure of $214 million? 

Mr. Currr. It would. 

Mr. THomson. Do you know of any receipts you get from recrea- 
tional uses ? 

Mr. Cuirr. Yes, sir. Our resorts are under special use permit and 
they pay a fee. Our ski areas are under special use permit so the 
users of those areas are indirectly paying for that use The same is 
true of the summer home users. I do not remember the exact figure 
but the receipts from the special use permits that are for recreational 
purposes amount to something like a million and a quarter dollars. 

Mr. Tuomson. In those general areas you have identified ¢ 

Mr. Curr. Yes,sir. Iw “ould like to check that for the record. 


(The information requested follows :) 


The recreation special uses produced revenues of about $1,100,000 in fiscal 1959. 
POSSIBILITY OF INCREASING FEES FOR FOREST LAND USES 


Mr. Tuomson. There is a limit on how far we can go with the Fed- 
eral Government providing the funds. When they speak of hunting 
they say “This is public.” 

I know from living in the area where more big game hunting is 
done than any place else that there is a small percentage of the total 
U.S. population that hunts. 

The same thing is true of picnicking and that sort of thing on forest 
lands. 

I think you people established the policy of asking the permittees, 
when it came to the grazing, to cooperate with you in range improve- 
ments. That benefits hunting and fishing as well as it ‘benefits the 
livestock, the 6 million head of livestock and the 4 million head of big 
game animals. 

Mr. Pererson. To some measure. 

Mr. Tuomson. Frankly it goes further than some measure. I sat 
in on a hearing this fall where the Forest Service people said, “We 
have so many units which are grazing and which we have set aside 
for game. From there on you people get an opportunity to buy the 
rest.’ 

Then your policy is that when you get down to range improve- 
ment—and I think you are right—you say, “We will ‘furnish the 
material and you furnish the labor.” It is a cooperative effort over 
and bevond what appears in the budget. 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Mr. Toomson. The selling point is that this way we get more done 
with the Federal appropriation and it is good for everybody con- 
cerned, the general public benefit as does the individual user. Is 
that the theory behind it? 
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Mr, Prererson. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomson. Have you given any consideration, which would hit 
me as well as anybody else, to further putting this program ahead, of 
having the person who picnics in a given area making a contribution ¢ 

Mr. Prererson. We definitely have. That is under active review 
right now. We have been struggling with this one for a couple years. 
We recognize fully that looking at the total recreational demand on 
the national forests there must be some monetary investment in the 
recreational facility by other than Federal sources. We do not know 
just how to accomplish it yet as fully as we would like to, but defi- 
nily that is under active consideration. I am most hopeful we can 
dev elop a feasible program. 

Mr. THomson. I have not had an opportunity to discuss it with the 
interested people at home but I think the real sportsman would be the 
first man who would say that to improve conditions he would be very 
happy to make a small contribution. That is true in the State I 
represent, which I think is No. 1 in big game hunting 

Mr. Prererson. It isat the top. 

Mr. Tuomson. Our hunting license is $5 which is a small cost of 
hunting, very small. I think they would be very happy to have an 
additional dollar tacked on and make it a three-way program to im- 
prove the range, water, foliage, and so on, on the forests which is 
where the big game animals tend to run. 

Mr. Pererson. I have not discussed this with organized groups be- 

cause IT feel we are not vet ready. I have discussed this with individ- 
uals who use the forests for these purposes quite extensively. I have 
never had anyone say they would be other than glad to make some 
contribution for the use that they make of the forests for those 
purposes. 

Mr. THomson. When you go into a park you pay a small fee. 

Mr. Pererson. I find it convenient to go through Yellowstone some- 
times and I pay $3 to drive through. 

Mr. Tomson. Also in this respect, and one of the things that 
started me thinking about it, I would like to commend your district 
manager at Laramie, Mr. Brown. He started making a small charge 
for groups going to this one public area. 

I got a complaint, and after I thought it over I wrote him and said 
I thought he was right, that this was how we could get better facilities 
and have the people g getting the benefits pay for it. 

Mr. Prrerson. You will find in the projections we have made in 
the program for the national forests that we anticipate, as the facts 
indicate, a high buildup in public use for rec reational purposes. The 
magnitude of expenditure that obviously will be made if facilities will 
be provided indicates clearly that some effective program involving 
the users, in helping to defray the cost of providing and maintaining 
facilities, must be developed. 

Mr. Tromson. Yesterday we had the National Capital Planning 
Commission. In Virginia and Maryland they came up with a scheme 
to have us build their “parks and playgrounds for them. I think that 
is wrong. I think people who get special. benefits should make a spe- 
cial contribution. I think the same principle applies to my area, or 
any other area, as well as to this area around the Nation’s C ‘apital. 

Mr. Peron: I agree with you in that principle. 
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GRAZING FEES 





Mr. Tnomson. With regard to the grazing fees, you mentioned 
some things that I thought were well considered which explain the 
level of the grazing fee you mentioned, for a cow about 50 cents a 
month. 

In addition if you are running in a private area you get that feed 
as fast as you can and get it out. You pasture it until the fellow 
thinks the feed is eaten up and you move out. 

Your practice does not always adhere to that. In addition he takes 
care of range improvements, does he not? 

Mr. Prrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Tomson. You expect the Federal permittee to pay 50 percent ? 

Mr. Pererson. Improvements are on a cooperative basis where the 
permittee invested his own money, too. 

Mr. Tomson. When it comes:to fencing you say “We furnish the 
mtaerials and you furnish the labor.” 

Labor would probably run 2 to 1 ordinarily, would it not? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Mr. THomson. When the private individual furnishes it and does 
it himself he can do it at.about 1 to 1. 

Mr. Pererson. We get more fences built in that case for each 
Federal dollar of expenditure than if we had to do the whole fence- 
building job and using all Federal dollars. 

Mr. Trromson. I notice you have a substantial increase sum in here 
for “Operation outdoors,” $4.6 million. It isa substantial sum. 

Actually you do not have to make on-the-ground studies, doyou? 
You can merely use reports you previously had ? 

Mr. Pererson. Not quite. 

Mr. Curr. As part of our recreation planning job we are making a 
recreation survey to determine how recreation can fit into this picture. 

Mr. Tuomson. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 


COORDINATION OF GRAZING AND RECREATIONAL USE 


Mr. Tuomson. I think grazing uses have been moved out of some of 
the biggest and best areas. This area near Yellowstone Park is pri- 
marily a recreation area. On the bottoms there is grass up to your 
knees. 

As I see it there is a fire hazard there. What is the objection to late 
fall grazing out there after Yellowstone is closed ? 

Mr. Pererson. Iam not familiar with that. 

Mr. THomson. That is an example. Why don’t you provide for 
seasonal grazing on areas restricted for rec reational use and during 
high use for recreation keep them out, whether it is that area or any 
other ? 

Mr. Cuirr. We do that in some places, Mr. Thomson. Where we 
have a canyon bottom heavily used by the public, such as the Shoshone 
Canyon is, cows and recreation do not mix unless you fence every 
individual campgronnd, which is somewhat of a hazard. 

Mr. Tromson. I do not agree with that statement. 

Mr. Cuirr. They do not mix comnatibly in the campground. They 
mix but it creates quite a mess. Where you have heavy public use, as 
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you do in that canyon, it is sometimes necessary to restrict grazing use, 
but in many places we are permitting late fall grazing to utilize that 
grass after the public use is over. 

Mr. Tuomson. I did not use this because it is near in our area but 
it is typical of several others. The park is closed as of October 31. 
For all practical purposes it virtually shuts off on Labor Day when 
the kids go back to school and does not open until the first of May. 

Why can you not utilize the grazing end of the multiple use during 
times when there is not a heavy demand for recreational use? 

Mr. Curr. That is a fair question. As I say, we are doing that 
in some places. Sometimes it is not feasible because it does not fit in 
with the livestock operators’ plan of operation. In the Cody situa- 
tion, also, we have an extremely heavy winter elk population that 
funnels into that area in the winter and you have a problem of co- 
ordinating game use with other land uses. 

Mr. Tuomson. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Tuomson. I think that should be considered in all the different 
areas, 

COOK CITY HIGHWAY 


Another thing coming up is this: I understand that on July 1, Mr. 
McArdle, you held a meeting with the Park Service in Montana rela- 
tive to making a parkway out of highway 12 out of Yellowstone Park. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Greetry. The meeting that Congressman Thomson referred to 
was held by the regional forester, Mr. Tebbe. I believe the initiative 
came through the Superintendent of the Yellowstone National Park. 

Mr. Tuomson. As I understood it, the Park Service here contacted 
Mr. McArdle. There was no contact with the Washington Park 
Service requesting that that meeting be set up ? 

Mr. Curr. We had some correspondence with them on that subject, 
Mr. Thomson, and we referred it to the regional foresters in the Den- 
ver region and in the Missoula region. The road starts in Montana, 
goes through Wyoming, and ends up in Yellowstone National Park. 

Mr. Tomson. Has the Forest Service taken an official position ? 

Mr. Crirr. Not a public position; it is still in a discussion stage. 
We are still willing to discuss it with the Park Service. There is a 
problem in the maintenance of that road. 

Mr. Tuomson. If the Park Service were to propose to extend the 
boundaries of Yellowstone Park eastward to include the Bear Tooth 
Plateau, you would be prepared to take an official position ? 

Mr. Curr. As of right now ? 

Mr. Tuomson. Yes. 

Mr. Ciirr. I have a personal opinion on it but before we could make 
an official position it would have to be cleared through the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. THomson. Would you state your personal opinion ? 

Mr. Curr. My personal position is that it should not. be added. 

Mr. Tuomson. They are getting a lot of recreational use now. 

Mr. Curr. A good deal is in the wilderness area now. Scenic areas 
are being protected and there are opportunities for other uses which 
are being provided for. 
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CONFLICTS BETWEEN RECREATION AND OIL AND GAS LEASES 


Mr. Tuomson. With reference to your mining setup, do you run 
into many areas where you have difficulty because of the professional 
recreation objection to oil and gas and’ mining development in the 
forests? 

Mr. Curr. I do not recall offhand any specific instances of difficul- 
ties over oil and gas leases. We have had a problem in your State 
where we objected to the issuance of an oil and gas lease on the 
Shoshone National Forest west of Cody. It was in the canyon we just 
got through talking about. It is heavily utilized for recreation and 
there is a winter game problem there. 

The applicants for that oil and gas lease have had—— 

Mr. Tuomson. We may just shorten this. I would not even consider 
doing anything about that because I have a personal interest in it. 
What I wanted to know is the overall policy. Do you have any lands 
in the forest that are withdrawn for oil and gas leases other than 
this area we are talking about ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir, there are some. 

Mr. Tromson. Outside of wilderness areas? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, there are some in the municipal watersheds. There 
a watershed in California not available for oil and gas leases. 

Mr. Tuomson. Would you give me a list of any withdrawals from 
oil and gas leasing and mineral locations outside of wilderness areas? 

Mr. Cuirr. We will be glad to do that. 

(The information requested follows:) 


mie 
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WITHDRAWALS FROM MINING ENTRY AND LEASING 


An annual report, tabulating the number of sites and their acreage that have 
been withdrawn from mineral entry, is received each March 15. The last tabula- 
tion as of December 31, 1958, shows that the Forest Service has requested the 
Secretary of the Interior to withdraw from mineral entry under Executive 
Order 10355 a total of 2,948 sites covering 611,161 acres. (See table below.) 
These sites have been withdrawn to protect the Government’s investment in im- 
provements such as office buildings, dwellings, warehouses, lookout towers, guard 
stations, radio installations, roads, water and guard stations, sanitation sys- 
tems, landing strips, campground and picnic tables, other recreation improve- 
ments, long-range experiments in seeding ranges and timber stands, and other 
similar investments. The investment in these improvements amounts to many 
thousands of dollars and any disturbance by mining operations could be very 
costly to the Government. The research projects in range and forest improve- 
ments could be destroyed and many years of work lost by mining activity. 

There is no record that any of the 2,948 areas withdrawn from mineral entry 
have also been withdrawn from mineral leasing. This is because the mining 
or drilling activity can be controlled by departmental regulations and the dam- 
age to the surface or improvements be held to a minimum. 

The 611,161 acres withdrawn under Executive Order 10355, at the request 
of the Forest Service, are less than one-half of 1 percent of the approximately 
160 million acres of national forest land subject to mining location. The 36 ex- 
perimental forest and range areas average approximately 3,600 acres per experi- 
mental area and 110 roadside zone acreas average approximately 790 acres per 
area. The other 2,802 areas used for administration, public service, and recrea- 
tion sites average approximately 120 acres per site. 

In addition to the 611,161 acres withdrawn by the Forest Service, as shown 
by the table below, approximately 8,390,000 acres have been withdrawn under 
specific authority of acts of Congress and Executive orders by the Secretary of 
the Interior. These are withdrawn for Federal game refuges, municipal water 
supplies, fish hatcheries, reclamation, power and flood control projects at the 
request of various governmental agencies such as the Bureau: of Reclamation, 
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Federal Power Commission, Army engineers, Department of Defense, munici- 
palities, and others. 

The only withdrawal from mineral leasing outside of wild areas requested 
by the Forest Service is the Santa Ynez Watershed Area on the Los Padres 
National Forest in California. It was withdrawn from mineral leasing to pro- 
tect the water supply of the municipalities of Santa Barbara, Montecito, Car- 
penteria, and Summerland, Calif. Water from this area is also used for irriga- 
tion in the Santa Ynez Valley. The area withdrawn contains approximately 
197.717 acres and is not withdrawn from mining entry. A public hearing was 
held prior to the withdrawal. 


Acres of national forest lands withdrawn from mineral entry as of Dec. 81, 1958, under 
Executive Order 10355 at the request of the Forest Service for administrative and 
public uses 





| 




















| | 
Administrative | Public service | Experimental Roadside 
sites ! , sites and | forestsand | zones 4 Total 
recreation areas 2} ranges 3 
State areas il ee 7s ob eee see ‘3 iE ohare tee 
| | } | | 
Num-| Acres | Num-{| Acres |Num-} Acres | Num-| Acres Num-| Acres 
| ber | ber | ber | ber | | ber 
a iceesinaeonenseiell scatchillcincicincitls Laceas ‘cian tiene Resliths nnd Ss lL ciess 
lask 9 | 39 | 3 | | 5 198 | | 93 gen 
DEER. dine a awt 2 30 | 43 | 18,167 0 0 3 5, 188 | 48 23, 385 
Arizona | 98 | 15,563 94 | 20,947 3| 12,660 20} 14,451 | 215 | 63,621 
Arkansas. -----| 123] 1,298 11 2,177 | 1 | 11, 076 0 | 0} 24) 14,503 
California..........| 274 26, 116 0 0 | 0 0 0 0 274 26, 116 
Colorado. ......--- | 117 | 10,778 281 50, 340 | 5 | 37, 018 12 | 3, 401 415 101, 537 
Piptids. ..:.° 3) 29 | 1,706 | 12] 1,204 } 0) 0 44>. 2.1934 45 | 5, 043 
Idaho ; 382 | 34, 538 176 | 30, 336 | 8 | 12,292) 51 | 34,037] 617] 111, 203 
Montana. Dae aie 49 8, 602 | 2 2, 970 | 2} 10,952 266 | 44,346 
N ebraska. bad Trp) 3: 0 0 | 1] 9,875 | 0 | 0 | 8 13,124 
Nevada ad 27 | 1, 29 | 3,347 1 |} 320 l 48 | 58 5, 581 
New Mexico... eee 92] 14, 95 | 13,472 8 | 4, 840 7} 6,530) 202 39, 378 
Oregon } 247 | 25, 93 30 | 16, 906 1 1, 240 0 0 278 44, 069 
South Dakota----.-| 17 2, 64} 11, 396 | 1} 3,760 | 1 | 569 83 17, 908 
Utah ses 90 9, 82} 17,360 5 | 34, 041 6) 4,532; 183 64, 952 
Washington....-.--| M5] 8 28 | 5,868 | 0 | 0 | 2) 5,270| 145 20, 070 
Wyoming_- ee 60; 7 26 8, 874 | 0 | 0 1 |} 120 87 16, 325 
Total_...-...] 1,782 | 184,842 | 1,020 | 208, 996 36 130,092 | 110 | 87,231 | 2,948 | 611,161 


| | 





1 These are sites used by the Forest Service as ranger stations, guard stations, lookout towers, radio 
transmitter points, and similar uses, 

2 These are sites used by the Forest Service as natural and scenic areas, landing strips, observation points, 
camp and picnic grounds, ski areas, and similar uses. 

3 These are areas used by the Forest Service for research projects. 

4 These are areas generally 200 feet on each side of the road right-of-way, along important scenic roads to 
preserve the beauty of the roadside. 


Mr. McArpiz. We have been very careful about doing this. We 
have asked for mineral withdrawals only where we felt it was 
urgently needed, narrow roadside strips along the highway, for 
example, where the Federal Government has spent a lot of money. 
Mineral withdrawals have also been made on areas used for scientific 
purposes. 

Mr. Tuomson. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Tomson. May I make this request, Mr. Chairman, in view of 
the lateness of the hour? I have several other questions. May I 
submit them in writing to you and allow them to be answered for the 
record rather than to use the time of the committee ? 

Mr. Magnuson. That will be satisfactory 

(The information requested follows :) 

Mr. Tuomson. If it does not otherwise appear in the record, please show by 
States the breakdown of the 181 million acres of national forests, as well as 
the total timber sold in each State, by (1) quantity and (2) receipts from sales. 


Furnish the same information, if available, for State and private forests. 
(The information requested follows :) 
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National forest and other lands administered by the Forest Service 


State: 
AIOPOMO oo oust 
Alaska 
a 
Arxansas.............. 
California 
Colorado 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
INS goin 
Indiana_ 
Iowa___ 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Massachusetts____ ~~ 
Mithigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 


2( 


11, 


2( 


~. 


« 


~s 


S 
i; 


If 


19 
13, 
1, 


112 


June 30, 1959 


Acres 

621, 193 
), 742, 280 
381, 
, o69, 
), 945, 
732, 
074, 
668, 
291, 
211, 013 
121, O86 
5, 695 
458, 52. 
560, 571 

49, 556 

1, 65 

551, 760 
786, 387 
OAS, 294 
361, 148 
635, 487 
206, O82 


» 


510 
524 
151 
742 


), 367 


» 
» 


> 
), 


5, 058, 067 


677, 533 


542 | 


974 | 











as of 
State—Continued Acres 

New Mexico_________ 8, 6638, 584 
North Carolina______ 1, 124, 044 
North Dakota______~- 52 
I 106, 129 
Oklahoma_________~ 185, 839 
i er 14, 829, 570 
Pennsylvania_______ 470, 862 
South Carolina______ D587, 274 
South Dakota_______ 1, 120, 446 
ae nn 594, 770 
RN one 657, 994 
RNIN tarunc tc citesmnedns 7, 895, 463 
WeMpOnt. nese ee. 230, 954 
WTI cis coccecin ces 1, 449, 365 
Washington______.__ 9, 688, 607 
West Virginia____.__ 903, 878 
Waetonen.. ss ces 1, 468, 569 
We ee es se 8, 568, 392 

Total, States______ 181, 106, 346 
Puerto Rico......... 33, 064 

Grand total_______ *181, 139, 410 


1Does not include 4,515,180 acres in land utilization projects transferred to the Forest 


») 


Service Jan. 2, 1954. 


Timber cut and receipts on national forest lands for fiscal year 1959 


Timber cut 


volun 
(thouse 


1e 
and 


board feet) 


Alaska 226, 603 
Alabama 63, 778 
Arizona 218, 548 
Arkansas 75, 808 
California 1, 295, 412 
Colorado 173, 707 
Florida 65, 414 
Georgia 36.075 | 
Idaho 614, 561 
Illinois 3, 490 
Indiana 1,048 
Iowa 58 
Kentucky 22, 070 
Louisiana 6S, 162 
Maine 699 
Michigan 125, 323 
Minnesota 18, 801 
Mississinpi 28, 247 
Missouri 32, 272 
Montana 445, 254 
Nehraska__. 123 
Nevada 219 


Timber sale 


receipts 


2, 632 
, 879 
. 913 
9, 043 


. 962 
, 696 
: 554 
, 334 
443 
199 
. 350 


'Timber cut 
| ‘volume 


Timber sale 


| (thousand receipts 
| board feet) 
New Hampnshire__. | 18, 781 $219, 767 
New Mexico | 104, 475 711, 117 
| Nerth Carolin. | 54, 805 923, 523 
Ohio. . | 1,917 7, 201 
Oklahoma 9, 090 408, 872 
Oregon 2, 544, 126 47, 839, 835 
Pennsvlvania | 19, 026 442, 935 
South Carolina 71,845 | 1, 758, 275 
South Dakota 52, 079 | 389, 320 
| Tennessee 26, 960 | 760, 684 
Texas 121,840 | 2, 508, 129 
Utah 50, 547 188, 4578 
Vermont 7, 456 | 123, 7. 
| Virginia 44,712 | 224, 401 
Washineton 1, 190, 843 20, 855, 382 
West Virginia 25, 459 223, 005 
Wisconsin 53, 827 | 346, 201 
W voming 91, 148 | 462, 791 
Tropical. 190 
Total_- |} 8,304,819 | 115, 807, 987 


Note.—The above is in agreement with previous table listing net national-forest lands as 181 million 
acres as receipts and volumes from Bankhead-Jones lands administered by Forest Service have been ex- 


cluded. 


Similar information requested on State and private lands is not available. 


Mr. THomson. For each program shown on pages 10, 11, and 12 of your justi- 


fication sheet, please show the following : 


On the basis of dollars requested in the 1961 budget, what will be the level of 
the program on the ground as compared to present programs? 
What increases or decreases in personnel will result as to each program? 
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What increases or decreases in personnel were effected as to 1960 as compared 
to 19597? 

In the case of personnel, please indicate both as to increases and decreases, by 
job description. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


“INCREASES IN PROGRAM LEVEL ON THE GROUND 


“The program level on the ground, based on the 1961 budget (and exclusive of 
health benefit costs), would increase by about $7,120,000 (or approximately 90 
percent of each program increase shown) over the program existing for fiscal 
year 1960. 


“Following are the estimated increases in personnel from 1960 to 1961: 


. . Average number (man-years) 
Function ‘ wns 


Permanent All other Total 

Sales ad ministration and management : 82 24 | 106 
Recreation-public use 33 | 380 413 
Forest-fire protection ' 17 6 23 
Structural improvements - 35 35 
Forest and range management research | 22 2 24 
Forest-fire research | 6 1 7 
Forest-insect research 5 1 6 
Forest-disease research 5} 1 6 
Forest products utilization research __. 19 2 21 
Forest-resources research 7 1 | 8 

Total 196 453 649 


“Following are estimated increases or decreases in personnel as between 1959 
and 1960: 


Average number (man-years) increase or 
decrease 1960 over 1959 


| Permanent | All other Total 
Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land management ; 
National forest protection and management: | 
Timber sales. E 538 86 624 
Recreation-public use. ; , —17 —17 
Wildlife habitat management- 10 10 
Mineral claims, leases, and other land uses.- 11 11 
Forest fire protection --- -- 2 eee 13 13 
Total, national forest protection and manage- — == 
ment #2 559 82 641 
Fighting forest fires- ‘ onal —83 —725 1 —808 
Insect and disease control s ) 69 78 
Acquisition of lands, Weeks Act —} —1 
Total, forest land management.__.------ 484 — 57: —90 
Forest research: 
Forest and range management research 36 —22 14 
Forest fire research 8 —5 3 
Forest insect research __ 13 —7 6 
Forest disease research __ 13 —7 6 
Forest products utilization research _ 6 —4 2 
Forest resources research ; 4 —2 2 
Total, forest research ‘ s aaeseek 80 2—47 33 
State and private forestry cooperation ; ~2 —8 —10 
Total, forest protection and utilization 562 —629 —67 


Decrease results from supplemental funds included in the 1959 actual appropriation but not in the 1960 
esti nates. 
? Decrease in temporary personnel offset by increases in permanent positions. 
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“INCREASES AND DECREASES BY JOB DESCRIPTION 


“The increases and decreases listed above cannot be readily detailed by indi- 
vidual job descriptions or job titles; however, the largest portion of the in- 
crease for 1961 is in the “All Other” (nonpermanent employment) category, 
which covers primarily temporary employment at field levels of seasonal per- 
sonnel used on projects, such as laborers, skilled workers, fire guards, recre- 
ation guards, timber scalers, etc. 

“A general idea of the changes by grade in the Forest Service may be obtained 
from the appendix to the printed budget, pages 75-76. The appendix lists 
individual positions for grades GS-13-18 in a consolidated schedule which 
inciudes all personal services paid from all funds available to the Forest Service, 
Positions below grade GS-13 are shown as a total for each grade only.” 

Mr. THompson. In checking into your operation, it has been my observation 
that you support the Washington office, the various regional offices, etc., from pro- 
gram funds, It is further my observation that there is a tendency, as in all 
Government agencies, to expand bureaucracy at the expense of the program for 
which the funds are appropriated. Please indicate to me the amount taken off 
for administration at above forest district level (district ranger) for all such 
programs mentioned above. 

(The information requested follows: ) 

“A study of fiscal year 1959 budgets for all levels above the ranger district 
was made last year. The total budgets for the Washington, regional, and forest 
offices amounted to 28 percent of the total appropriations available. A large 
part of this amount is used for actual production at the regional and forest level. 
Road surveys and design, bridge design and construction, building design and 
construction supervision, minerals specialists dealing with mining claims and 
leases, repair shops, automatic data processing, mapmaking, boundary surveys, 
recreation improvement design, and many other jobs are performed at these 
levels. Most ranger districts do not have enough volume of werk to justify 
staffing with many of these skills or the expensive equipment needed. Thus it is 
more economical to perform them at higher levels.” 

Mr. THomson. Please indicate for me what progress you have made and the 
rate of progress contemplated on making realistic range surveys as to carrying 
eapacity. Are you continuing to cooperate on cooperative range studies with 
the permittees and the State agencies, as on the Big Horn study in Wyoming, 
and if so, in how many instances? 

Please describe your methods of range evaluation presently in use. 

(The information requested follows :) 


“RANGE ALLOTMENT ANALYSIS 


“Estimates of carrying capacity are made as part of range allotment analysis 
and planning work. 

“At the end of fiscal year 1959, 33 percent of the range analysis and manage- 
ment planning work for the 8,800 national forest allotments was complete. The 
goal for fiscal year 1960 is an additional 10 percent, with the objective to complete 
allotment analysis and provide up-to-date management plans for all national 
forest range units by 1966. 

“Allotment analysis and management planning is a continuing task. Re- 
analysis will be made and plans revised as required. 


“COOPERATIVE RANGE STUDIES 


“The Forest Service has continued to cooperate with individual stockmen, 
organizations, permittees, State, and other Federal agencies in its range research 
program. At present, cooperative studies are in progress in 9 of the 11 western 
range States, in Missouri, and in the southern range States of Louisiana, Georgia, 
and Florida. 

“Listed below by States are examples of this cooperation: 

“Arizona: At the Santa Rita experimental range grazing management studies 
are carried out in cooperation with individual stockmen. Cooperative studies in 
range type conversion are in progress with Arizona State College and the 
Agricultural Research Service. 

“California: Cooperators include the California Extension Service, permittees 
and the Agricultural Research Service on the Harvey Valley Grazing ANotment; 
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cooperating on the San Joaquin experimental range are private stockmen; the 
California Division of Forestry and the Agricultual Research Service cooperate 
in range burning studies. 

“Colorado: Grazing management studies are carried out in cooperation with 
stockmen at the Manitou experimental forest; at the Black Mesa experimental 
area the local livestock association cooperates. 

“Florida: The Florida Agricultural Experiment Stations, the Agricultural 
Research Service, the Florida Board of Forestry and local stockmen and private 
organizations cooperate in grazing management studies on flatwoods rangelands. 

“Georgia: Grazing management and other range problems are studied in 
cooperation with the Georgia Agricultural Experiment Stations and the Agri- 
cultural Research Service. 

“Idaho: Grazing problems on spring, fall, and summer range are being 
studied in cooperation with the Idaho Agricultural Experiment Station and 
Agricultural Research Service. Cooperation is underway with a special com- 
mittee of stockmen on range evaluation problems. 

“Louisiana: With the cooperation of private stockmen, the Louisiana Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Louisiana Forestry Commission, Agricultural Research 
Service, and Soil Conservation Service; grazing management and related range 
problems on southern ranges are studied. 

“Missouri: Type conversion and range site evaluation studies are underway 
in cooperation with private individuals, a chemical company, the Missouri Con- 
servation Commission, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and Agricultural Re- 
search Service. 

“New Mexico: In cooperation with the New Mexico Agricultural Experiment 
Station management of seeded rangelands is studied. 

“Oregon: Cooperative aid studies involving effects of insects on bitter brush, 
an important browse plant, are being conducted with the Oregon Agricultural 
Experiment Station; at the Starkey experimental range grazing management 
problems with cattle on summer ranges are studied with the cooperation of the 
Starkey Cattle and Horse Association. 

“Nevada: Ecological studies are being carried out cooperatively with the 
Nevada Agricultural Experiment Station. 

“Utah: Management of seeded ranges is being studied in cooperation with 
the Utah Agricultural Experiment Station and private ranchers; in the past 
year, summer range studies were initiated in cooperaton with the Utah Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station; other grazing studies are being handled cooperatively 
with private individuals on winter range at Milford, Utah. 

“Wyoming: The Wyoming Agricultural Experiment Station and the Big Horn 
Cattle Permittees Association are cooperating on grazing management studies. 


“METHOD OF RANGE EVALUATION 


“The program of range evaluation is called ‘range analysis.’ The purpose of 
this analysis is to evaluate the range resource and provide the basic factual in- 
formation needed for maintenance of satisfactory range conditions or improve- 
ment of unsatisfactory conditions. 

“To achieve this goal, information is obtained on range suitability for live- 
stock and big game, condition of vegetation, soil stability, current trends in con- 
dition and estimates of grazing capacity and forage use. After full information 
on range problems including improvement needs is obtained, management plans 
and necessary action programs are developed with range users. 

“In action, range analysis includes several distinct but related steps. The 
range is mapped to determine its suitability for grazing. During this mapping, 
the suitable range is further described as primary or secondary range. Primary 
range is considered an area which livestock naturally prefer to use. Secondary 
range comprises the balance of the suitable range. Mapping includes delinea- 
tion of the range into major vegetation types. 

_ “Condition of the range is judged. Kinds of range plants, amount of vegeta- 
tive cover and vigor of the plants are factors used in judging vegetation condi- 
tion. Soil stability records provide an index to erosion hazard and amount of 
current erosion. 

“Trend in vegetation condition or soil stability is judged when condition 
classes are mapped. ‘Benchmarks,’ or plots from which data on kind and amount 
of vegetation and other soil cover are obtained periodically, provide subsequent 
guides to range trend. 
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“The *3-step’ method is used to measure and analyze vegetation and soil sta- 
bility on the permanent ‘benchmarks.’ The 3 steps are: 

“(1) Measure and observe vegetation and soil stability. 
“(2) Summarize the data: estimate current trend. 
“(3) Take photographic records. 

“Estimates of grazing capacity as guides for initial stocking are made by one 
or more of several methods. The amount of forage available under proper use 
is determined and animal requirements factors applied. 

“Comparison of several years’ actual forage use records against allowable use 
for the important plants is used as an index to grazing capacity. Examination 
of rates of stocking on similar ranges also is used to provide an index to grazing 
capacity. 

“Information on range improvements is secured and range rehabilitation 
projects are outlined as needed. 

“The final step in the range evaluation is preparation of a management plan 
based upon the field survey data and related material. This plan is correlated 
with multiple-use plans for the particular district on which the allotment is 
located.” 

Mr. THomson. With reference to your estimated increase in recreation use, 
what steps have you taken to coordinate the extent to which this demand will 
be satisfied by other Government agencies? It has seemed to me that each 
Government agency estimates the expansion in recreation activities, and then 
tends to try to take care of the total expansion itself without reference to that 
which will be taken care of by other Federal agencies, through State agencies 
and through private sources. 

(The information requested follows: ) 

“The estimated increase in recreation use on the national forests is based on 
past trends and present use on national forest lands only. The projected trend 
has been influenced by (1) population projections of the United States, (2) in- 
crease of per capita real personal income, (3) increase of per capita leisure 
time, and (4) increase of per capita travel. Bureau of Census reports, U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bureau of Economic Research studies, Bureau of 
Public Roads statistics, and other pertinent data were used in making these 
recreation use projections. The national forest projections of use apply only to 
lands administered by the Forest Service. Accordingly, the estimates of in- 
creased use on the national forests do not reflect any increased use on lands 
under the jurisdiction of other agencies. Coordination of projected recreation 
use between Federal agencies, State agencies, and private sources will presum- 
ably be effected by the newly established Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission.” 

Mr. THomson. I have had a very substantial number of complaints on cancel- 
lation of cabin permits on the forests. It seems to me that within our multiple- 
use concept, in which I fully believe, we can adequately take care of public 
facilities as well as location of private cabins and, of course, the other multiple 
uses outside of recreation. There is substantial belief that it is the policy of 
the Forest Service to force most of the individual cabin permittees from the 
forests. What is your policy? How many permits were canceled in the last 
year? How many new permits were granted? 

(The information requested follows: ) 

“It is the policy of the Forest Service to permit individual cabins (usually 
called summer homes) on the national forests in locations which are not suit- 
able for higher public purposes or in areas that are not needed for public use. 
Individual cabins, being private uses of public property, must necessarily 
be given lower priority than public needs. Each year as public use increases it 
becomes increasingly difficult to find sites on which cabins can be permitted, 
and in some areas of heavy public use it may be difficult if not impossible to 
accommodate private cabins. 

“Tt is not the policy of the Forest Service to force existing cabin permittees 
from the forests arbitrarily. Such action is taken only when the cabins are on 
sites needed for public purposes. Whenever it is necessary to terminate existing 
cabin permits every effort is made to give permittees as much time as possible 
to amortize their investments. Usually 10 vears or more are allowed. 

“Records are not available in the Washington office showing the number of 
cabin permits which were canceled and how many new permits were issued 
last vear. Such records are kept at the national forest level. It is known, 
however, that a small number of permits, perhaps less than 50, are canceled 
each year and also that some new ones in suitable locations are issued each 
year. 
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“The servicewide total for all national forests show the following trend: 


“Bzisting, cabin :permita..June, 30; IQGO. scass scene teens ais osnsiinkgeeinadlina 19, 129 
Bizistine cain. nermiss JWne 30 1o etka deihcc ese delgado viene ene’ 18, 443 
DOOR: oC icictc: sie ended ible ants datcibhdkaiaininiasbecaia alain +686” 


Mr. THomson. With reference to your seeding and planting problems men- 
tioned on page 18 of the justification, what coordination and support, if any, 
is being given to the high altitude horticultural station located in Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 

(The information requested follows :) 

“The item referred to on page 18 of the justification concerns planting in 
forest areas in the mountains. The horticultural station at Cheyenne, oper- 
ated by the Agricultural Research Service, specializes in tree planting for farm- 
stead protection, for home orchards, and for landscaping about farms and 
ranches in the high plains. Thus, the item on page 18 has a different program 
objective and involves quite different problems than that of the work at 
Cheyenne. 

“The tree planting problems of the arid high plains and of the more humid 
western mountains are quite dissimilar and require different methods and ap- 
proaches for their solutions. Thus, close coordination is not necesasry in this 
instance. However, the Department requires that all projects be approved in the 
central project office, where coordination is assured.” 

Mr. TnHomson. Please itemize the distribution of the $135,900 forest manage- 
ment research increase, geographically and by programs. 

(The information requested follows : ) 

“The $135,900 increase for forest management research will be distributed 
for the following programs in the geographical regions indicated: 


‘*Program Region Amount 
| 
er |{ Pacific Southwest (California) __._| $30, 450 
, S lhe os ' “1 Lake States oaaivenl ; 30, 450 
2. Silvicultural systems of cutting: | 

(a) Spruce and lodgepole pine types ; Rocky Mountains. __-_- 10, 000 

(b) Mixed upper slope types of the Cascades ..| Pacific Northwest_._-__- } 20,000 

(c) Spruce, cedar, hemlock types | Alaska_.--. Sddsdibdedietarcdanch 10, 000 

3. Tree seed, nursery, and planting problems, including |f Pacific Northwest --| 20,000 
animal damage to young growth. (Intermountain - _- pd iiccaaan 15, 000 
Total cae geet aa ane ac naa a Sk cal a ait eee --| 135,900’ 


Mr. THomson. Please itemize the appropriation for forest products utilization 
for which a $251,000 increase is requested, by geographic location. 

Please do the same for forest economics and forest products marketing re- 
search, for which you request an increase of $100,000. 

(The information requested follows :) 


“FOREST PRODUCTS UTILIZATION 


“The $251,155 increase for forest products utilization research will be distrib- 
uted geographically as follows: 


Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. (applies to all regions). $150, 700 
Regional utilization research : 
Pacific Southwest (California) ~~ --~_ han hf inact toned careg ad aioe 10, 000 
a ee a asi aalt Uaioe ewan 5, 000 
InternOuRTAIN........-..ncennns ce Raa i A a I 5, 000 
I Rh i i a i 5, 000 
Central States... ee ee ee ee 5, 155 
RSG SRN MI A OE i ch re ee ee 70, 300 
Distributed by regions as follows: 
Paces NOTmWOR. oc0o ccc ijl Aa a aa ace $10, 000 
Pacific Southwest (California) ~_~ sci f scaiccsa asheea 
PROD TWO ait i ce ees a= 10:000 
Is RN a i a 
rma rs I i a tec ai ae 20, 300 


UND) TRONS 8nd Sekt itetireiitade alias wade 10, 000 
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“FOREST ECONOMICS AND FOREST PRODUCTS MARKETING RESEARCH 


“The increase of $100,500 for forest economics research and forest products 
marketing research is divided equally between these two items. Funds for 
forest economics research would be used for studies of multiple-use problems 
in the Western States, with $25,000 to the Pacific Northwest region, and $25,250 
to the Pacific Southwest region (California). 

“Funds for forest products marketing research would be used for national 
studies of timber marketing problems and of market developments for either 
used or low grade lumber, with $25,000 to the Washington, D.C., office, where 
this research is headed up, and $25,250 divided among several western regional 
experiment stations for needed field studies.” 

Mr. THomMsON,. On page 29 of your justifications, you show no receipts from 
minerals, mineral leasing, and royalties on the forests. I believe that this is 
because such funds are collected by the Bureau of Land Management. Is this a 
fact? If so, please indicate the mineral receipts accruing from the national 
forests. 

(The information requested follows: ) 

“Mineral receipts from acquired national forest lands are deposited, credited, 
and distributed as other national forest receipts. For fiscal year 1959 these 
amounted to $1,138,110 in rents and royalties for the 1,660,539 acres under permit 
or lease. These receipts are included in the receipts of $2,588,652 for ‘land 
uses’ shown on page 29 of the justification. Receipts from national forest 
lands reserved from the public domain and leased under the Mineral Leasing 
Act of February 25, 1920, are not credited as national forest receipts; however, 
there were more than 11,383,000 acres of such national forest land under lease 
as of June 30, 1959. Total receipts, for fiscal year 1958, collected by the Bureau 
of Land Management from public lands under the 1920 leasing act were over 
$81 million, of which it is estimated that national forest land contributed about 
$8 million.” 

Mr. THomson. Please break down the receipts from land uses other than 
timber and grazing, as to source. 

(The information may be found on p. 105.) 

Mr. Tuomson. Please insert a table showing, by States, the acreage covered 
under items on reforestation and timber stand improvement, appearing at 
page 30. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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Mr. Tomson. Please explain how your figures on recreational visits, appear- 
ing at page 31, are developed, and what constitutes a visit. Also please break 
this down if possible to show the different types of recreational visits. 

(The information requested follows: ) 

“The recreation visits figures are developed from sample counts, estimates, 
and all other available data on each ranger district. In obtaining these figures 
full advantage is taken of such sources of information as guest books at resorts, 
State highway counts, transportation study figures, and traffic meters installed 
on entrance roads to national forest recreation areas. 

“4 visit consists of the use of a national forest recreation facility or resource 
by a person engaged in a recreation activity. 

“The following tabulation shows the different types of recreation visits for 
the actual years shown on page 31 of the justifications: 


1 





“Calendar year | Camp- Pieniesites| Winter- | Hotels and | Recreation |Other forest} Total 
grounds sports sites resorts residences | areas! | 
| } | 
ad | (2) (3) | (4) (5) (6) (7) 

| i an if cs | er 
1950 | 3,858,845 | 7, 577, 575 1, 504, 575 1, 902, 140 627, 481 | 11, 897, 181 27, 367, 797 
1952 __| 4,527,979 | 9,515,926 | 1,758,073 | 2, 500, 196 670, 632 | 14,034,079 | 33, 006, 885 
1954 5, 806, 130 | 11, 467, 8 2, 362,420 | 2, 990, 264 864, 568 | 16,812,806 |} 40, 304, 037 
1956 7, 204, 986 | 14, 667, 3 3, 040, 513 4,128, 912 851,474 | 22, 662, 973 52. 556, O84 
1958 9, 324, 700 | 17,845,200 | 4, 127, 000 4, 117, 300 | 850, 400 | 32,184,900 | 68, 449, 500 


| 
elle — mance / _— 


“1 Wilderness areas, organization camps, and other forest areas. 


” 


“NorE.—The information for 1959 is not yet available. 


Mr. Tuomson. In view of the projected increase in receipts of $750,000 from 
grazing, Why is not the “Range improvement” appropriation increased 
accordingly ? 

(The information requested follows : ) 

“There is no direct relationship between increases or decreases in grazing 
receipts and the appropriations made for range improvements. Moneys appro- 
priated by the Congress for fiscal years 1955 through 1960 show a progressive 
inerease for range resource management from $3,755,325 in fiscal year 1955 
to $6,528,000 in fiscal year 1960. These moneys included increases for range 
management, revegetation, and improvements. During this same period grazing 
receipts fluctuated between $2,682,349 (1957) and $3,750,916 (1959).” 

Mr. Tuomson. If your statement as to the rate of present revegetation (that 
is, 149.000 acres in 1959) and the need, which is 5 million acres at present, 
with more to be added in the future, requiring revegetation, is correct, it would 
take over 30 years to accomplish this at the present rate. Is not meeting this need 
basic to all forest uses? Why are you not giving more attention to this problem, 
rather than accelerating other programs? 

(The information requested follows :) 

“Assistant Secretary Peterson’s earlier statement to the committee refers to 
the program for the national forests which was submitted to the Congress March 
24,1959, by the Secretary of Agriculture. This points out that this program is 
‘needed not only for budgetary purposes, but also to serve as a basis for doing, 
systematically, progressively, and economically, the many jobs that must be 
done to achieve full development of the national forests.’ The statement also 
outlines short-term objectives that need to be met in the next 10- to 15-year 
period in the field of range management, which include 18,000 miles of fences, 
9500 water facilities, revegetation or control of poisonous plants on 4.4 million 
acres, and the completion of range analysis and management plans on 8,800 range 
allotments. As indicated in the answer to the preceding question, this work has 
been accelerated in recent years. Within the total funds available for 1961 and 
after due consideration of other urgent needs it was necessary to postpone 
further acceleration of this program for 1961.” 

Mr. THomson. How is your mapping coordinated with the USGS, and to what 
extent do you support the program from funds appropriated in this bill? 

(The information requested follows :) 

“The Forest Service mapping program falls into two basic parts. One part 
is what is referred to as the topographic mapping program. On this program 
it is estimated that about $135,000 in fiscal year 1961 will be used for preparing 
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topographic maps to USGS standards, and which will be published by USGS. 
These maps cover areas that are high in priority for the Forest Service, but low 
in priority in the general USGS programing. This work is fully coordinated 
with USGS programs and standards. 

“The other part of the program includes general mapping work, for all cate- 
gories of administration and work maps, timber inventories, road location, ete. 
When this program entails preparing maps in parts of the country not yet 
covered by USGS quadrangle maps, the work is done to the standards of accu- 
racy and control established by USGS. This part of the program does not entail 
expenditures which can be considered as directly supporting the USGS mapping 
program.” 

Mr. THomMson. Please indicate changes in your land inventory for each of the 
past 5 years and the source of increase or decrease in the inventory. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Changes in acreages of national forests and associated areas due to additions, 
eliminations, recomputations, surveys, adjustments, etc., July 1, 1958, to June 30, 
1959 

{In acres] 





l : 
| Continental | Alaska and Total 
|U nited States| Puerto Rico | 


| 
ae 
I NN ee acu coeedbcbbeuns 160, 308, 791 20, 775, 354 


1181, 084, 145 
Increases: | 

DU RRIINOE aia den leans Ueeuiacdibataws BEE Bs cicancc cts’ 11, 942 

(2) Conveyed to the United States in exchange_-__.____--- 81, 758 |_- Gaia 81, 758 

(3) Donated to the United States____- Swen eines se | OP To cece | 134 

(4) Transferred from other Federal agencies. a SE 22, 583 |... .| 22, 583 

(5) Reserved from public domain... ae 2, 449 i ; 2, 449 

(6) Recomputations, adjustments and miscellaneous... ___ | 1, 77. . 1,77 
a ato np tag alacant sea 

IE an onsale cee lee pide ialiuidisinie 


emia 120, 630 | pensaameieil 120, 639 


Reductions: | 
(1) Conveyed by the United States in exchange- _---- 0 O08 | tics encase 56, 078 
(2) Grants, sales, reconveyances, mining patents, home- | 





es See 3, } - 2, 950 
(3) Transferred to other Federal agencies ____- re ta Adiecoed. cox | 4, 599 
(4) Eliminated from national forests and returned to | 
public domain status... Sa - 10 10 
(5) Recomputations, ac ijustments and miscellaneous... | SOs kane cane 1, 737 
be deine eee ee aN eo 
RE ttdcdeidc kde eaeihigas ck thieice keciduscnceded | 65 364 10 65, 374 
aa aren nh | 160, 364,066 | 20,775, 344 | 1 181, 139, 410 








! Includes experimental areas, and land utilization projects administered by Forest Service prior to Jan. 
2, 1954. Does not include land utilization projects transferred to jurisdiction of Forest Service from Soil 
Conservation Service on Jan. 2, 1954 (4,515,180 acres as of June 30, 1959). 
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Changes in acreages of national forests and associated areas due to ee elimina- 


%) 


tions, recomputations, surveys, adjustments, etc., July 1, 1957, to June 20, 1958 


{In acres] 
‘ | rn 
Continental Alaska and Total 
United States) 7/uerto Rico | 
e pitiasticeintcnagabtinassigie _ : stailiata por 
20, 773,660 | 1 181,040, 538 


Areas as of June 30, 1957_....------- a aes ee 160, 246, 87: 


Increases: 


(1) Purchased sone 14, 034 . ance 14, 034 
(2) Conveyed to the U nited States in exch: ange 21, 059 a | 21, 059 
(3) Donated to the United States ; ; Mee. 20S val 415 
(4) Transferred from other Federal agencies... : iG i os ds | 3, 603 
(5) Reserved from public domain 26, 006 1,811 27,817 
(6) Recomputations, adjustments and miscelianeous 4,474 = ‘ 4, 474 

Tote. 5 sos iu: 5 Ee tds inch that aia 69, 591 | Lita 71, 402 


Reductions: | 
(1) Conveyed by the United States in exchange__-.- F TS ROB 4S. cts td eee 13, 045 
(2) Grants, sales, reconveyances, mining patents, home- | | 


steads, etc | 6, 774 | 83 | 6, 857 
3) Transferred to other Federal agencies. _ . af Bisa aden 2, 778 
(4) Eliminated from national forests and returned to | | | 
ERS GORORND GIRDURL «5b 5. « - ecnmerswcusesewswslanwadeees . | 30 30 
5) Recomputations adjustments and miscellaneous... __--- 5, 076 | 4 5, 080 
SE oa ucieesceaes eee ene ean eden aemanieee 27, 673 117 27, 790 
Rent OF OF FEUO Bey SUB a ic dvon nc cdcceccccivecesenctowseenensne 160,308,791 | 20,775, 354 1181, 084, 145 
| | | 


' Includes experimental areas, and land utilization projects administered by Forest Service prior to Jan. 
2, 1954. Does not include land utilization projects transferred to jurisdiction of Forest Service from Soil 
Conservation Service on Jan. 2, 1954 (6,827,518 acres as of June 30, 1958). 


Changes in acreages of National forests and associated areas due to additions, elimina- 
tions, recomputations, surveys, adjustments, etc., July 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957 


{In acres] 


Continental | Alaska and | Total 
United States} Puerto Rico 


RIC 6 OE FOS DE: TOE a ei cccccctadinincion a catninacactarmatse | 160, 285, 002 20, 773, 680 1 181, 058, 682 
Increases | 
(1) P urehs Gs aiecn nn todedomene serinwweeett GOO hack wade ewe tine 20, 656 
(2) Conveyed to the United States in exche inge MeGuuauiens | Sees 59, 739 
(3) Donated to the United States__.-_-- ‘capaeeee sual OEE ita veasvonsed | 911 
(4) Transferred from other Federal agencies. eae ee - ee re) 26, 437 
(5) Reserved from public domain- ser 1s ane Sete ee .| 110 
(6) Recomputations, adjustments and miscellaneous. -- 205 sadiies at 295° 
ON caries wessscssadccdcdetwanscsssacsiwsunswe ead 108, 148 |... ai 108, 148 
Reductions: | 
(1) Conveyed by the United States in exchange------.- ---| BR ee chs hewn iawndis | 20, 916 
(2) Grants, sales, reconveyances, mining em home- | | 
steads, etc = ae ee 9, 220 | 10 |; 9, 230 
Transferred to other Federal agencies - _- | 94, 689 |....-. sand 94, 689 
a3 Eliminated from national forests and returned to | | | 
public domain status. - ---- sean sl Spicdelig iets Nida ts isd 130 10 140 
(5) Recomputations and adjustments Samara ssc wee 1, 322 1, 322 
TOtN i. Ss ok =< tsetse ekeaseees 5 tigo gine 126, 277 20 | 126, 297 
RIOR ES Or Fis A oo oss seers | 160,266,873 | 20,773,660 | | 181, 040, 533 








' Includes experimental areas, and land utilization projects administered by Forest Service prior to Jan. 
2, 1954. Does not include lands transferred to jurisdiction of Forest Service from Soil Conservation Service 
on Jan. 2, 1954 (6,819,678 acres as of June 30, 1957). 
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Changes in acreages of national forests and associated areas due to additions, elim- 
inations, recomputations, surveys, adjustments, etc., July 1, 1955, to June 30, 


1956 
{In acres] 
Continental | Alaska and Total 
United States) Puerto Rico 
Area as of June 30, 1955 160, 228, 104 20, 774, 144 | | 181, 002, 248 
Inere ist’S 
1) Purchased 19, 229 19, 220 
(2) Conveyed to the United States in exchange 97, 830 97, 830 
(3) Donated to the United States 253 253 
(4) Transferred from other Federal agencies 247, 187 247, 187 
(5) Reserved from public domain 560 560 
(4) Recomputations, adjustments, and miscellaneous 773 773 





Total 365, 832 


Reductions 


(1) Conveyed by the United States in exchange 50, 076 50, 076 
2) Grants, sales, reconveyances, and mining patents 8, 38 156 8, 47] 
3) Transferred to other Federal agencies 248, 821 248, 82] 
4) Eliminated from national forests and returned to | 
public domain status 308 308 
(5) Reeomputations and adjustments 1, 722 1,722 
Total 308, 934 464 309, 398 
Area as of June 30, 1956 160, 285, 002 20, 773, 680 | 181, 058, 682 





Includes experimental areas, and land utilization projects administered by Forest Service prior to Jan. 2, 
1954. Does not include lands transferred to jurisdiction of Forest Service from Soil Conservation Service 
on Jan. 2, 1954. 


Changes in acreages of National forests and associated areas due to additions, 
eliminations, recomputations, surveys, adjustments, etc., July 1, 1954, to June 30, 
1955 

{In acres] 


Continental | Alaska and | Total 
United States) Puerto Rico 








Area as of June 30, 1954 ‘ . 160, 282, 170 20, 775, 448 1 181, 057, 618 
Inereases: 
(1) Purchased . 12, 32A, | -- airs 12, 325 
(2) Conveyed to the United States in exchange : 39, 874 . ; 39, 874 
3) Donated to the United States . 7 186 |_--- ats 186 
(4) Transferred from other Federal agencies. -- 1, 261 . aed 1, 261 
(5) Reserved from public domain Seats eevee 80 
(6) Recomputations and adjustments , 31, 629 | _- 31, 629 
Total : : : ae 85, 355 
Reductions 
(1) Conveyed-by the United States in exchange 20,528 |...--- Se 29, 528 
(2) Grants, sales, reconveyances and mining patents 98, 994 141°|° 99, 135 
(3) Transferred to other Federal agencies 10, 730 {_- ‘ | 10, 730 
(4) Eliminated from national forests and returned to 
public domain status 1, 163 | 1, 163 
(5) Recomputations and adjustments oa MO wo | 169 
Total Jap wmelee winid 139, 421 1, 304 | 140, 725 
Area as of June 30, 1955_______- , ‘ 160, 228, 104 20, 774, 144 | 1 181, 002, 248 


' Includes experimental areas, and land utilization projects administered by Forest Service prior to 
Jan. 2, 1954. Does not include lands transferred to jurisdiction of Forest Service from Soil Conservation 
Service on Jan. 2, 1954. 


Mr. THoMson. In your table appearing at page 7&8, it would seem to indicate 
that no money was contributed from private sources for forest fire control in 
the State of Wyoming. I know that this is not the fact and that to a large 
measure, the surveillance and the actual fighting of the fires is done by private 
sources, without remuneration from the Federal Government. What is the basis 
for this table? Please describe the program and the basis for cooperation. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


“The program for Federal cooperation in fire protection on State and private 
lands is authorized by section 2 of the Clarke-McNary Act of June 7, 1924. The 
Federal Government may assist States by matching State expenditures which 
qualify under the act, to the total amount appropriated by the Congress. 

“The table shows only the fiscal year 1959 fire expenditures qualifying under 
section 2 of the Clarke-McNary Act. It also shows the Federal funds allotted 
for fiscal year 1960 to match State expenditures for the States which have coop- 
erative agreements with the Federal Government. Wyoming entered into an 
agreement as of July 1, 1959, and the $5,000 Federal allotment was set up to 
match qualifying State expenditures made in fiscal year 1960. State and private 
expenditures made prior to July 1, 1959, were not covered under the cooperative 
program, and therefore do not appear in the table on page 78.” 

Mr. THomson. In the Sunlight Basin country of Wyoming and Montana, we 
have a substantial timber stand and a crying need for cutting, both for manage- 
ment and disease control. What provision is made, if any, in this budget for a 
forest access road from Cody, Wyo., over Dead Indian Hill into the Sunlight 
Basin? The present inadequate road is commonly referred to as the Crandall 
road. 

(The information requested follows: ) 

“The route from Cody to Sunlight Basin is over Park County Highways No. 
70 and 71—A to the national forest boundary and Shoshone Forest Development 
Road No. 1518 inside the forest. The following work is programed on the forest 
development road : 

“Bast of Dead Indian Hill.—Reconstruction of 2.8 miles from fiscal year 1960 
funds—work will be completed this summer. 

“From Dead Indian Hill to Sunlight Basin.—Location survey and plans from 
fiscal year 1961 funds—work will be started this summer.” 

Mr. THomson. Please show, by State, for each category, the number of miles 
of forest roads and trails constructed for each of the past 3 years. 

Please do the same for timber access roads. 

(The information requested follows: ) 

“This information is shown in the following tabulation: ‘Mileage of forest 
development roads and trails improved in fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959.’ 
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\Vileage of forest development roads and trails improved in fiscal years 1957, 1958, 


Sf 
ite 


Alabam 
Ala A 
Ar ma 
Arkansa 
Califor 
Colorado 
Florida 
Creorgla 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska- 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee - 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

W yoming 


Grand total_- 


and 1959 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 


See footnotes at end of table, p, 128. 


“1 


>emwwW1 


Roads 
For timber 
By pur- By Govy- Total 
chaser ! ernment 

12. 1 12.1 
7.8 7.8 
112.4 8.0 120. 4 
2.3 30.8 43.1 
428.9 49.1 478.0 
16.3 65. 1 81.4 
6.4 34.2 10.6 
7.8 11; 7 19.5 
179. 3 72.6 251.9 
28.3 15. 2 43.5 
10.9 21.0 31.9 
9.9 15. 5 25.4 
15.7 9.6 25.3 
29.7 29.7 

256. 5 67.3 | 323 
78.0 18.5 | 96 5 
31.9 40.5 72.4 

11.4 11 

1,097.0 51.3 1, 148 

3.0 14.7 17 
1.5 48.1) 49.6 

3.0 9.7 32 
3.8 17.0 20. § 
13.0 47.3 60. é 
11.5 53.9 65. 4 

5 2.1 2. 

29.0 15.0 44 
294.9 5.9 300. 8 
23.0 4.1 27.1 
11.7 14.7 26.4 
26.0 38. 7 64.7 
2, 725. 8 854.8 3, 580.6 


For all 
purposes, 
total 
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58, “Mileage of forest development roads and trails improved in fiscal years 1957, 1958, 
and 19659—Continued 


FISCAL YEAR 1958 


























Roads 
3, State For timber Trails, 
pa For all Total, all total 
| purposes, roads 
By pur- By Goy- | Total total 
chaser ! ernment | 

. SE... ntiniintnabasiebmin |------------ | 4.4 4.4 4.4 OT ie cents 
-0 LEE Seer ee LORS scdeddens 5 12.6 14.1 26.7 | 0.4 
NT ee 81.8 LF 83.5 10.9 Wa Tuas amenine 

. APURANOE iu ccviteminecnnnaahcaih 23.8 19.2 43. 0 1.7 yy) SATS 
.5 SUTIN, cc ancahioninnaeetons 453.2 64.8 | 518. 0 50.3 | 568. 3 38.6 
. 0 OR os. a cideic niwesuceoe 28. 4 42.1 70.5 30.9 101.4 2.5 
. RUNING osc 0a pon caecae 2 egeeam aie 11.8 | 11.8 3.5 | RN ee on 

. UMAR. < cxnivaaetnnwchuneci 18.5 1.5 | 20.0 $7 te 
5 RNID scanicchiiie sue wotamoobs 472.2 | 52.7 | 524.9 65.4 590. 3 17.5 
: DON. .ccinesaccmess Seeenascne | ccadsncnecas|cocnesun snus foonactumunse | 2 | oF Jocnccccscen 
- IN cr acicacdstinaihes pitnpdiemit a cakdisanuds Fs ech inetd aceeccndaes a a a hae ee Ra 

5 eNO. Scoumacmansivncicoe 48.3 | 4.5 52.8 a7 st. .... 
DUD... |. scemcadeinmsiomeme tna splat 5.9 5.9 | 1.0 | Ge tacuncseene 
NING. << ccnanh tie-sadcas te wa aeanommeiaia aN elaine rene iis al sinh le bbiicadsdeicetasaatal Acdeasasiedielntestelas EES s te aieivenials 

DIANE icra karendawn sal 2.0 | 8.2 10.2 2.9 fo Te 
RR TRINEE  Scacnscandacuisacuct 15.1 | 8. 4 23.5 8.4 | S04. 

ENO a aliy cin uc acaal Auwoaanne 10.0 10.0 | 1.0 | Pe Pa ecsaas 

RINE 6 oo an cae ede bee Saas he 2.7 | Se ee 
9 RiitaRO ee ee 313. 4 | 8.8 322.2 | 41.2 | 363.4 | 8.0 
RE oo at ee ne eakaieldoen ae ats } a | 3] a 

aa te a ee me x ge ee 

New Hampshire--_.....------ 3 cat eiaae ane a acd 3.9 | Wate Nccncaabha nie 

0 New Mexico........--....---- RB ; 37.4 14.2 St oe 
0 North Carolina.........------ | 22.9 12.8 35.7 | 1 WEG. castes 
; Ohio I a El I acer a eo ih alcainenes ee 

= RIBMOUIs cmcdcnncnasasaaeanl i cal cee dal ca Dees eoesa sh a eet oe ws dame a a neal cain eecnernndn sania 
o Oregon pica ne tak 1,019. 4 30. 8 1, 050. 2 40.7 1, 090.9 60.8 
MNSCIC AER. on. cncaecun SERA ices cot 18.5 | 1.4 | Oe Se 
: I re I i a a a a, Sl ema aes 3.7 

- pent Canine... osesssacctaseeseecas -| 13.9 | 13.9 | 3 TR a ccteasaus 

- South DakORA: .6.<c-sccoceesa] 1.0 12.2 | 13.2 | 5 | WET No tee aced 
RN oo od acine us cage | 2.5 7.5 | 10.0 | 6 | |) ee ae 
Re ee a oe 27.1 | 16.8 | Bee bce mo 

Wii gs oe ee ne 31.6 | 31.6 | 63.2 | 35.9 | 99.1 | re 

WII oe ivdcicnncasctediaestas es 1.8 | 1.8 4 | AE elle ek cenaes 

- WAI 5 con durancenwans = 33.5 | 9.0 | 42.5 1.2 | a0 to 
6 Washington__..--_--- ore) 381.1 | 3.9 385.0 20.9 | 405.9 | 47.4 
West Virginia...........------ 24.1 | 2.5 26.6 7.9 | Se fC 
. WTR oo cinusannosiamaen 5.9 | 2.6 | 8.5 | 5.4 | Oe 
- Ee ee OE RACES 22.3 | 51.1 73.4 | ie) 86.5 1.0 
5 Grand total.....-..----- 3, 096. 6 440.5 3, 537.1 | 398.6 | 3,935.7 179.9 





| See footnotes at end of table, p. 128. 
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“Mileage of forest development roads and trails improved in fiscal years 1957, 1958, 
and 1959—Continued 


FISCAL YEAR 1959 











| Roads 
State For timber | Trails, 
ae = zs For all Total, all total 
| | purposes, | roads | 
By pur- | By Gov- Total | total | 
chaser ! ernment | 
— - a LS - - —-- - —— - ——— mei 
SNEED TODOS OP A (SIR 5.3 5.3 3.4 | ay gh eee 
Alaska prohcielaciinis tnsomstalaimabornads 12.6 - . 12. 6 | 3. 1 15.7 12.8 
1 a eens 139. 6 49.3 188.9 | 51.8 240.7 | 1.0 
OO SE ee 8.1 10.3 18.4 | 2.2 SOG Ao. oe 
Pei 2 fee 684.0 | 65.2 | 749. 2 | 85.3 834. 5 | 37.5 
aS Se | 37.0 74.7 111.7 39. 5 | 151.2 | 98 
ee anemia 1.5 6.5 8.0 | 1.5 Tied Votnn ane 
I 2 SO a 22.8 asa 22.8 | 9.4 | St. > oe 
[daho........-.-------------- 386. 2 | 64.3 450.5 68.8 519.3 | 22.9 
ees Bacsxiiacpe at foie ance ann peeeeew 1.3 Bs GR ink tease 
II cigs duties eens Sein Scola - [ewewcwenns ey 
Kentucky. --.---- ae 30.0 6.7 36.7 6 37.3 setae 
eS Se eee | 5.0 | 10.4 15. 4 1-2 Le 
VEO CR as Oe Sons eo 21 1.7 | Sei os ee 
I a a 1.5) 17.1 18.6 11.7 CO toe eee ae 
Minnesota--_---- 11. ¢ 4.3 35.9 12.0 47.9 ; 
DEMME. 5 ennvascccwcesnane 25.2 |}-- si 25. 2 6.7 BED tocecninanael 
a / 2.0 | 2.0 | Ls i Tnoccus cael 
ESS eee sees 355. 0 39.9 394.9 | 49.6 444.5 30.0 
NN icin creentl ciaiiom cect jutili | at .e leacoucae 
Nevada...-.-- pc ovina abana acciatere ices Soul antaeee 
New Hampshire------ Sail 9.5 9.5 9 10.4 6.4 
New Mexico__---- TE 70.7 22.8 93. 5 39. 4 132.9 | 5.0 
PEER) ROTI Sac ccw wen nneen 8.8 8.4 1752 7.3 BD Vecostnsace 
Ce ee ae eee Se ietigs a | omeiscaiinenieal 
NN a tateas uae dl idea pga Noi dees esallcapcncenin . on soa] coussoes oeaactams 
I 1,048.3 48.3 1, 096. 6 41.9 1, 138.5 41.5 
Pennsylvania..........-...-. 11.9 | 3.0 | 14.9 | ait R62 Toetcetoee 
ETRE oo eitcicnnsienenGl a cowemes ae SN haber AN aha net are ss ites naa Se os eb alia ae 
South Carolina... .......-...-- 7.3 8.0 | 15.3 | 4 | 56:7: lcs omaneaee 
oo BL 3.2 5.7 | 8.9 | 1.0 | WOT cnavinanuen 
IN he 23 soca ma Ne a 2.8 | 2.8 LO} OOF Ae coe 
Ne are cael 36.7 34.6 71.3 | 7 TAO Nenacwasmiaae 
SOR Conon : 3 39.3 71.8 111.1 16.9 128 0 sncumen 
Penida kideannenkaciens 6.3 1.6 7.9 | ee D0 1c emanions 
oe shiiccogectias 48.8 | 23.8 72.6 | -5 | Ferd Icicwnoeaee 
Washington. .........--------| 446. 2 | 36.5 482.7 | 27.6 | 510.3 42.1 
ft 4h _| 2.0 8.1 10.1 | 1.4 RT ao te cn 
Wisconsin_-_- S Sciambisbaasil | 22.4 ae 29. 6 | 1251 TS Va nop detactea 
Wyoming ‘ ae 22.2 705 69.7 | 14.8 | 84.5 20.0 
Grand total_.......-...- 3, 505.8 | 706.1 | 4,211.9 514.9 4,726.8 229.0" 


“1 Purchaser of national forest timber. 


Mr. THomson. There has been an increasing desire on the part of timber 
operators to open up operations in the Rocky Mountain States. This has been 
complicated by the lack of timber surveys so that the forest supervisors can 
advise them of the availability of timber of a reasonable period of time, to 
justify an operation. What is the status of your timber survey work in the 
Rocky Mountain area, and what rate of progress can be expected under this 
budget as compared to last year? 

(The information requested follows:) 


“STATUS OF TIMBER SURVEY IN ROCKY MOUNTAIN AREA 


“By the close of fiscal year 1960 approximately 80 percent of the national 
forests in the Rocky Mountain area will have adequate timber inventories. If 
the rate of financing continues at the current level, adequate inventories should 
be available for substantially all national forest land by the end of fiscal year 
1962. After that date the task should be on a maintenance basis.” 

Mr. THomsSoN. I have received numerous complaints from operators that you 
do not put up for sale sufficient timber to provide for a continuing operation— 
that is, not in sufficiently sized blocks to allow them to plan on going ahead 
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and to justify their expenditures in moving in to cut it. What is your policy 
and justification in this regard? 
(The information requested follows: ) 


“POLICY ON SIZE OF SALES 


“The size of each sale is determined by the forest officer authorized to approve 
the sale after careful consideration and weighing of all factors that might in- 
fluence size. The major factors are as follows: 

“(1) Allowable cut; 

“(2) Salvage needs; 

“(3) Needs for development of an economical and permanent transporta- 
tion system ; 

(4) Needs of both small and large operators for national-forest timber ; 

“(5) Necessity of making sales large enough to amortize roads manufac- 
turing and processing equipment. 

“Where practicable, the policy is to make sales of varying sizes to fit the needs 
of both large and small operators. In all cases, the policy is to make sales large 
enough to bear all reasonable costs of moving in and setting up. 

“Where the area requires development of major access roads, or where a sale 
is made to supply new industries, it must be large enough in volume and cover 
long enough a period to amortize all the expenditures at rates generally used by 
the forest-products industry of that region.” 

Mr. THomson. You state that there are now 6 million head of livestock on the 
forests. Please indicate whether or not these are carried for the year around on 
the forests. If not, indicate the number of months of forage provided from the 
forests. 

Please break down the 6 million per year figure shown for livestock grazing on 
the forests, as between cattle and sheep. Further indicate the average number 
of months of grazing provided for each category. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


“PERMITTED NUMBERS AND GRAZING USE 


“As stated on page 28 of the justifications, the 6 million head of livestock 
includes calves and lambs. Most permits for the grazing of livestock on national 
forests are seasonal. An exception is in the Southwest where many permits are 
yearlong on those ranges where climatic conditions make yearlong use feasible. 
For all national forests the average grazing season for cattle and horses is ap- 
proximately 5 months, and for sheep and goats it averages 2.75 months. 


“BREAKDOWN BETWEEN CATTLE AND SHEEP 


“The 6 million figure includes calves and lambs which are the natural offspring 
of the permitted livestock and are unweaned and under 6 months of age at 
time of entering the forest. These graze free of charge. The figures given 
below for calendar year 1958 show the numbers of livestock permitted, exclusive 
of calves and lambs under 6 months of age. 











Kind Number Animal months 

head use 
RS SE a i es eS Sal 1, 113, 934 5, 513, 510 
SME ME nn cieinakeuhenviaigsiaiiemadaauonda 2, 608, 780 7, 209, 576 


Sion tac iat ici at Bl 


_ Mr. THOMSON. Under forest research, you justify your request for an addi- 
tional $100,500 per year on the special need to “develop practical guides for use 
by public land managers and owners of private property in choosing between con- 
flicting uses of forest land in problem areas.” Please justify this in further detail 
4s to just what is proposed to be done with this money. 

(The information requested follows :) 

_“An increase of $50,250 is requested for forest economics research on evalua- 
tion of multiple uses of forest lands in the west coast States where national for- 
ests and other public lands are of major importance. This work includes eco- 
nomic evaluations to determine the most suitable uses of wildland areas accord- 
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ing to economic as well as physical considerations. Studies will be conducted 
in representative problem areas to determine the investments required and 
probable returns obtainable from timber production in young forests on various 
soils compared with returns from development of such lands for grazing or 
other uses. Other research will evaluate the profitability of converting unpro- 
ductive brush lands to production of either timber or livestock forage and an 
accompanying reduction of fire hazard. In other studies, costs of modifying 
timber cutting practices and the prospective timber yields will be compared with 
resulting monetary and public returns from inereased production of water and 
recreational uses. Such studies, taking into account related biological research, 
will provide forest administrators with the necessary facts and procedures for 
more effective correlation of competing and related uses of forest lands.” 

Mr. THomson. As I have mentioned to other witnesses, when the Outdoor Rec- 
reation Resources Review Commission legislation was under consideration, it was 
developed that there were over 16 Federal agencies in the business of recreation. 
This results in duplication and waste, particularly in planning staffs in Wash- 
ington and at regional level. I believe in the management of forests on a multiple 
use basis. I think the direct execution and management of recreation at the 
individual forest level should be left in the hands of the Forest Service, the 
Bureau of Land Management, ete. When it comes to the planning, research, 
ete., however, I believe that we should give consideration to elimination of the 
waste and duplication. I do believe that the final decision and recommendation 
as to recreation on the forests should be left to the Forest Service. What, though, 
would be your reaction and reasons therefor, to consideration of placing the 
other categories, such as estimation of requirements, research, planning, archi- 
tectural staffs, ete., in one agency, so as to eliminate the waste and duplication? 

(The information requested follows :) 

“The Forest Service agrees fully with Mr. Thomson that execution and manage- 
ment of recreation at the individual national forest level should be left in the 
hands of the Forest Service. Also that the final decision and recommendation 
as to recreation on the national forests should be left to the Forest Service. 

“The estimation of recreation requirements and recreation planning must also 
be integrated, under multiple-use practices, with the requirements and planning 
for all other resources of the forests. Recreation planning on the national for- 
ests by another agency not familiar with or responsible for these other resources 
would not make for coordinated multiple-use plans. For example, recreation 
plans made by a single-purpose recreation agency would not be likely to give 
proper recognition to requirements and needs of the timber or grazing resources 
on the national forests. 

“The Forest Service architectural personnel are involved in design and on-the- 
ground planning problems pertinent only to the national forests and thus should 
not duplicate architectural work performed by other agencies. Much of this 
work is coordinated not only with other uses of the national forests but with 
other improvement work such as building construction and maintenance. 

“The Forest Service, through the Department of Agriculture, is the Federal 
agency authorized to perform all types of forestry research on problems relating 
to national forests, other public forest lands, and private forests. Forest recrea- 
tion research is thus an integral part of the investigative program of the Forest 
Service.” 

Mr. THomson. Please show the total amount requested in all categories for 
timber, grazing, mining, recreation, watershed protection, and other general 
eategories of multiple use. 

(The information requested follows :) 

“The total amounts requested, by individual items, are shown on the 10-year 
table previously inserted and also on page 10 of the justifications. The total 
amount requested for 1961 of $76,859,900 for national forest protection and man- 
agement (including $700,000 for cooperative range improvements) relates to the 
overall multiple-use program. Only by a careful coordination among all pro 
grams can a true multiple-use job be accomplished.” 

Mr. THomson. Please indicate the nature and extent of the present coordi- 
nation between the Forest Service and the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Commission. 

(The information requested follows :) 

“The national forest recreation survey was inaugurated to furnish the recrea- 
tion resource data needed by the Forest Service to make adequate ranger district 
and national forest recreation plans. These plans are urgently needed to enable 
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the Forest Service to accommodate the rapidly increasing public recreation use 
on the national forests and to integrate recreation with the other important 
national forest resources. 

“The Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission and its staff have 
been kept fully informed of the scope of the national forest recreation survey 
and the procedures. Copies of the work plan for the national forest recrea- 
tion survey were furnished to the Commission at the same time that it was sent 
to Forest Service field units. It is believed that the data obtained by the na- 
tional forest recreation survey should be in sufficient detail to furnish most if 
not all of the data which the ORRRC may request of the Forest Service. 

“At the request of the ORRRC, departmental representatives are meeting 
regularly with its staff and assisting it in preparing tabulations and forms for 
the collection of data needed by the Commission.” 


Mr. Maanuson. We shall recess until 2 o’clock. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 
Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 
Forrest Roaps anp TRAILS 


Program and financing 


| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: 


| j 
1. Construction of roads and trails_- ____.| $33,546,761 | $29,950,194 | $32, 140, 000 
! 10,605,871 | 


2. Maintenance of roads and trails 10, 400, 000 | 10, 500, 000 
Total program costs ‘ | 44,152,632 | 40,359, 194 | 42, 640, 000 


3. Relation of costs to obligations 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, net | | 
==) } —8, 851,238 |__- ‘eee 





Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net s x 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Total program (obligations) - 35, 301, 394 42, 359, 194 | 43, 640, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward (contract authori- | 
zation —26, 915,895 | —30,499,194 | —30, 000,000 
Unobligated balance carried forward (contract authoriza- | | 
tion) | 30,499,194 | 30,000,000 | 
| 
New obligational authority 38,884,693 | 41,860,000 | 13, 640, 000 
New obligational authority: | 
Permanent contract authorization (new) (23 U.S.C. 203). 30, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 |__- 
Permanent indefinite appropriation (16 U.S.C. 501 | 8, 884, 693 11, 860, 000 | 13, 640, 000 
FOREST SERVIC! | | | 
Total number of permanent positions Wes aaemacea _ 2, 066 2, 272 2, 272 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions-_.-- sinc wumtgrerthn aise 1,483 | 1, 712 | 1,712 
Average number of all employees beeen cnme nee 3, 430 3, 861 3, 861 
Number of employees at end of year_....-....------ nal 4,825 », 250 5, 250 
Average GS grade and SOIOKY sq -csis soci see e ond ct mcceuceccnecen 6.8 $5, 583 6.9 $5,617 | 6.9 $5, 614 
Average salary of ungraded positions_...........--.---.-----.. $4, 55: $4, 754 $4, 754 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent ee ents as Seen cnuemiebiaaeeiiie | $10, 489, 384 $11,689,181 | $11, 689, 181 
Positions other than permanent.-......--....-----.-- | 5, 265, 804 6, 186, 151 6, 186, 151 
Other personal services Sunwenscketweceadaweewe 295, 985 | 309, 122 264, 668 
: Total personal services.........-..-- gk ae ts 16, 051, 173 | 18, 184, 454 | 18, 140, 000 
02 Travel . = a aianstacweldere 733, 441 | 806, S00 806, 300 
e ‘Drensportetion of things. .c.c.~ 2i.<osnccaccccesudeccnen 165, 364 196, 200 196, 200 
04 Communication services. ._...-- gine natcern ain 1. 177, 165 196. 600 | 196, 600 
Uo  SOTts Gd EM IEY BOPVIOOBL oo éikk coc ceccenedivcenwsanccas | 318, 221 | 367, 200 367, 200 
06 Female ONG FEMOURCTIOT Co. boo sccencch bp sccuseds kee 52, 322 60, 600 60, 600 
7 Other contractual services RL 3, 241, 868 | 5, 345, 000 5, 465, 000 
Service s performed bv other agencies.......-_. | 3, 440, 020 ! 4, 068, 000 4, 068, 000 
O8 Supplies ce Satake os et a ke i 2, 970, 860 | 3, 660, 000 3, 540, 000 
09 Equipment : ge kl A Ae 703, 937 845, 000 $49, 000 
U nds and structures ‘ Gl aie i a 4,350, 406 | 5, 847, 863 7, 271, 000 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. . Ses ee eee 692, 671 | 786, 700 786, 700 
1 Includes capital outlay as follows: June 30, 1959, $31,457,440; 1960, $27,800,000: 1961, $30,000,000. 
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Program and financing—Continued 


eee men ene Seniesa nears 























1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 

FOREST SERVICE—continued | 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities._...........-....___- $8, 377 | $8, 400 $8, 400 
15 Taxes and assessments.......... Senden se wlokdandnawwee 133, 583 | 150, 000 150, 000 
Eee ed | 33,039,408 | 40, 526,317 | 41, 905,000 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges................___- 234, 715 259, 245 265, 000 

, 
Total, Forest Service......-.----------- paces | 32, 804, 693 |_ 40, 267, 072 i 640, 00 
ALLOCATION TO RUREAU OF PI'®LIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT OF ; ea a a 
COMMERCE | 
| 

Total number of permanent positions__- See tie 100 100 | 100 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.....___.____ ae 51 | 50 | 5 
Average number of all employees____...-..-..---- 141 140 140 
Number of employees at end of year.._..__..............___| 98 100 | 100 
werene C78 Brae BM ORIEL og anos oo cmmsk nemo 5. 8.1 "$6, 598 | $2 $6, 674 | 82 $6,771 
01 Personal services: 7 | ; ah 2 ee 
Permanent positions.______- a a aK $468, 712 $475, 000 $480, 000 
Positions other than permane * SER RIT 188, 017 185, 000 | 185, 000 
se TS oc a en 26, 716 30, 000 20, 000 
: Total personal services..........................__] 683, 445 690, 000 | 7 “685, 000 
02 Travel. apa oe RRL SAE Dias Cnceceaunaunanakcnme ie 199, 814 200, 000 200, 000 
Os sa remmoremaeon a tres gd 735 1, 000 1, 000 
04 Communication services__.........................____. 3, 100 4, 000 4, 000 
05 Rents and utility services........................._..._. 16, 817 | 17, 000 17, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction__........_....____. cues : 1, 833 2, 000 2, 000 
07 Other contractual services. _-_ aa ee ail oa 25, 659 | 26, 000 26, 000 
Services performed by other agencies............... 443, 810 444, 000 444, 000 
08 Supplies and materials...................____. Ren 9, 552 | 9, 000 9, 000 
a RAS aoe > oe 730 1, 000 1, 000 
10 Lands and structures___- it abe Ee send 1, 076, 395 662, 122 575, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions... _- coat mS 80, 424 31, 000 31, 000 
Sa Pn OC ee 4, 700 5, 000 5, 000 
Subtotal__......_- wig cil es : 2, 497, 014 | 2, 092, 122 2, 000, 000 
Deduct quarters and subsistence ch; emis kre "5 tt (ees Shits: AREAS 
Total, Bureau of Public Roads..............-------- a 2, 496, 701 | 3. 092, 12 22 | 2, 000, 000 
———— =—|<—— _——_——_———_—— 
INS ORION a a nc etemtecniodl | 35, 301, 394 | “42, 359, 194 43, 640, 000 

| 








Mr. Kirwan. We now come down to “Forest roads and trails.” 
Thirty million dollars is budgeted for “Forest roads and trails,” an 
increase of $2 million. 

We will insert at this point pages 81 through 85 of the justifications. 

(The justification pages niet to are as follows:) 


(b) Forest roads and trails 








Sa eer IRN SINT NNN at rc crai anaes ntaeaeiate $26, 000, 000 
Supplemental appropriation diame 11 Appropriation Act, 
a a cetesiiniae per rere eer Res eas 2, 000, 000 
A TENTION 2 La a hr 8 28, 000, 000 
SRR RISO AN cs cei cc mse wiemin ties 30, 000, 000 
Oe a i ee +2, 000, 000 


This appropriation provides for the liquidation of obligations incurred for the 
construction and maintenance of forest roads and trails pursuant to the author- 
ization contained in the Federal Highway Acts of 1956 and 1958. Roads and 
trails are essential to protection and management of national forests, and utili- 
zation of their resources. An appropriation of $30,000,000 for 1961 will provide 
sufficient cash to liquidate prior year obligations and obligations planned for 
fiscal year 1961 which must be paid by June 30, 1961. 
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Analysis of cash requirements by activities ' 





| 
Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, | Increase (+) 
1959 1960 1961 or 
decrease (—) 





Construction of roads and trails............--. $27, 941, 335 $22, 737, 224 | $22, 850, 000 +$112, 776 

Maintenance of roads and trails_.-.......-.-.--] 7, 537, 430 7, 488, 141 | 7, 150, 000 | — 338, 141 
ae . ioaiend anne soul = 

TO au canis dian Wieew ontaenncioaea windiaaad meets | 35, 478, 765 30, 225, 365 30, 000, 000 | — 225, 365 


1The annual appropriation language and the Department presentation combine the appropriation for 
“Forest roads and trails’? made pursuant to 23 U.S.C. 205 and the appropriation of 10 percent of forest 
receipts for construction and maintenance of roads and trails pursuant to 16 U.S.C. 501. This merger of 
funds is made in order to simplify the programing, allotment, and accounting of funds at the field level. 
Since the accounts for these 2 funds are merged it is not practicable to distribute obligations and expendi- 
tures between the 2 appropriations on a precise basis. ‘The amounts shown for the ‘‘Forest roads and 
trails’ appropriation are a proration based on the percentage that contract authorization used under the 
appropriated funds is of total available funds. Expenditure amounts for maintenance are based on all 
such obligations requiring cash payment during the fiscal year in which obligations are incurred. 


Authorizations for appropriations ! 





| | | 
Fiscal year Construction | Maintenance | Total Funded Unfunded 

: 7 | ee | | | 
I a a i $24, 500, 000 | $7, 500, 000 $32, 000, 000 2 $23, 336, 000 $8, 664, 000 
I oe ot es | 22, 500, 000 7, 500, 000 30, 000, 000 28, 000, 000 | 2, 000, 000 
1961 22, 500, 000 7, 500, 000 30, 000, 000. | 30, 000, 000 | : cE 
| poets senna: : 
22, 500, 000 92, 000, 000 | 81, 336, 000 10, 664, 000 


TOGO. cacsuwcece | 69, 500, 000 | 


| 





1 The annual appropriation language and the Department presentation combine the appropriation for 
“Forest roads and trails’? made pursuant to 23 U.S.C. 205 and the appropriation of 10 percent of forest 
receipts for construction and maintenance of roads and trails pursuant to 16 U.S.C. 501. This merger of 
funds is made in order to simplify the programing, allotment, and accounting of funds at the field level. 
Since the accounts for these 2 funds are merged it is not practicable to distribute obligations and expendi- 
tures between the 2 appropriations on a precise basis. ‘The amounts shown for the ‘‘Forest roads and 
trails’? appropriation are a proration based on the percentage that contract authorization used under the 
appropriated funds is of total available funds. Expenditure amounts for maintenance are based on all 
such obligations requiring cash payment during the fiscal year in which obligations are incurred. 

2 The 1959 appropriation of $26,000,000 less prior year unfunded authorization of $2,664,000 provides 
$23,336,000 for funding of the $32,000,000 authorization for 1959, 


Status of unfunded authorizations 





Unfunded contract authorizations beginning of 1960__________- _. $38, 664, 000 
BOOLOPTINGOR. T000. ccnnsoeenocnaecnsesecens a a ie ay —28, 000, 000 
Balance unfunded as of June 30, 1960______________---__-_- 10, 664, 000 
NOW COBUPACE BUTHOTISRUON: 1001 on coon ce ecw ccuenun +30, 000, 000 
Total witanded beinninec Of 19G) oc cuca ono en ncosun 40, 664, 000 
1961 Department estimate (cash requirements) ____-________---_ —30, 000, 000 
Balance to remain unfunded as of June 30, 1961________--- 10, 664, 000 


Unfunded balance consists of obligations for which cash will not be required 
in 1961. 
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Analysis of cash requirements 





. Unliquidated obligations June 30, 1959_______-_-_-___-__-___----- $10, 400, 889 
2. Estimated cash requirements to finance 1960 program____--~-- * 419, 824, 476 
3. Total cash requirements by June 30, 1960__------_------- 30, 2 225, 5, 365 
Bi arcana UU 7 CN asi cad wales ans og aia —30, 236, 082 
5. Cash balance from 1960 available for use in 1961____--~_- —10, 717 
6. Obligations in 1960 for which cash was not provided in line 2_- 10, ri 718 
7. Estimated cash required to finance 1961 program___---------- 7 419, 335, 999 
8. Total caen requived for 1061... =. onan 30, 000, 000 


1 Based on 65 percent of new obligations (totaling $30,499,194) requiring cash payments 
during the fiscal year. This percentage is approximately in line with rate of cash payments 
in past years. 

? Based on 65 percent of $30,000,000 of new obligations, or $19,500,000, but decreased 
by $164,001 to provide rounded appropriation. 


The following tabulation reflects the total program for the construction and 
maintenance of roads and trails on the national forests by combining the funds 
available under the appropriation “Forest roads and trails” with the permanent 
appropriation of 10 percent of national forest receipts. This permanent appro- 
priation for roads and trails for States (10 percent fund) is estimated at 
$13,640,000 for 1961 compared with $11,860,000 for 1960, or an increase of 
$1,780,000. 


Project statement 








ee 
| 1960 Increase (+) | 1961 
Project 1959 | (estimated) or | (estimated) 
| decrease (—) 
1. Construction of roads and trails....._.._---- $25, 228, 911 $31, 959,194 | +$1, 180,806 | $33, 140,000 
2. Maintenance of roads and trails.....--.---- 10, 072, 483 10, 400, 000 +100, 000 10, 500, 000° 
Total obligations...------ _..-| 35,301,394 ! 42, 359,194 | +1, 280,806 | 43, 640,000 
Transfer from ‘Roads and trails for States’”..-_| —8, 884, 693 | ~H, 860, 000 —1, 780, 000 | —13, 640, 000 
Obligations incurred under contract | | { 
authorization. -----| 26, 416, 701 30, 499, 194 —499, 194 | 30, 000, 000 
Obligations incurred under unappropriated | | | 
contract authorization___- —416, 701 —2, 499, 194 +2, 400, 196 1.2. s.esnceeue 


Total employee health benefit costs (Public | | 
PURI fos DO cnnsiies ean _ (+120, 000] | (120, 000) 
Total appropriation or estimate. _____---- 26, 000, 000 28, 000, 000 +2, 000, 000 | "30, 000, 000 





INCREASES 


(1) An increase of $2 million is necessary to meet cash requirements for 
liquidation of obligations resulting from use of contract authorization.—This 
represents additional cash required to pay for— 

(a) Obligations of the prior year which will be due for payment in fiscal 
year 1961; and 

(b) The portion of obligations from the contract authorization of $30 
million available for fiscal year 1961 which will require cash payment in 
that year. 

The above increase represents additional appropriations required in 1961. 
The net increase of $1,280,806 in total obligations estimated for 1961 consists 
of— 

(a) A net increase of $1,180,806 for construction of forest roads and 
trails, resulting from the following: 


1. Portion of anticipated $1,780,000 increase in the trans- 
fer from “Roads and trails for States” applied to 


construction of roads and trails__._._.._._.__.__._---- +-$1, 680, 000 
2. Decrease in obligations from available contract au- 
I cn lis — 499, 194 





I +1, 180, 806 
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(bv) An increase of $100,000 for maintenace of roads and trails to meet 
employee health benefit costs under Public Law 86-382, applicable to the 
base for 1961. The increase is derived from the portion of the $1,780,000 
anticipated increase in the transfer from “Roads and trails for States” 
that was not applied to construction of roads and trails. (See (@)1, above). 
A full explanation of the health benefit cost estimates appears under the 
“Increases and decreases, 1961,” for “Forest protection and utilization.” 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


A forest development transportation system consisting of roads and trails is 
essential to the protection and management of the national forests and utiliza- 
tion of their resources. Under this program the existing system is maintained 
and additional roads and trails are constructed in order to obtain the maximum 
practicable yield and use of the resources of the national forests on a continuing 
basis. As of June 30, 1959, the system consisted of approximately 152,800 miles 
of earth or surfaced access roads and 112,200 miles of supplemental foot and 
horse trails. 

The transportation system is maintained in part by the Government and in 
part by State and local road authorities, private cooperators and permittees, 
and purchasers of Federal timber. The following table shows how the system 


was maintained in fiscal year 1959: 





Miles (estimated) 





Roads Trails 
Maintained for traffic or cared for and preserved by the Government___.._.----- 81, 400 112, 200 
DESI CRTNG FOr GrR re OY TREES oie ho scccadcesadecenneceacauieccswebunecencsaaed Vj MO Nicbecn aces 
152, 800 112, 200 


POU iid bo Scwen en che cid dce sens cmadsendadesddeesdédddiandeecseseewssaceauen 





In fiscal year 1959, $10,072,483 was obligated for maintenance and preserva- 
tion of the transportation system and $25,228,911 for the construction and re- 
construction of access roads and trails. In addition, Federal timber purchasers 
accomplished reconstruction and construction work on access roads having a 
value of about $39,650,633 

The construction and reconstruction accomplished on the transportation sys- 
tem in fiscal year 1959 was as follows: 


| 
| Units of work completed 
| 
| 


By the Gov-| By Federal 


Bridges 


ernment timber pur- 
chasers 
Roads... Ctadeude tems .-miles_- 1, 221.0 3, 506 
DME: cos wnwohanecoas Snes ers } Be hs cancxewews . 
Rhett ele thai iia each...| 421 35 


1960 INCREASE 


Mr. Kirwan. Last year Congress provided an increase of $4 million 
over the budget for this item. What progress are you making with 
this increase / 

Mr. McArpte. Mr. Chairman, I will ask Mr. Greeley to answer that 
question. - 

Mr. Greetey. Mr. Chairman, the increase has been very effectively 
used. In the year 1959 we constructed 1,221 miles of road. We con- 
structed 421 bridges and we built or rebuilt 229 miles of trails. For 
the year 1960 it is estimated that road construction and reconstruction 
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will be 870 miles, bridges constructed or reconstructed will total 516, 
and trail mileage constructed or reconstructed will be about 80 miles. 
Mr. Kirwan. Every dime you are spending is necessary and is being 
effectively spent ? 
Mr. Greety. That is correct. 


1961 ROAD PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. This appropriation, together with the 10 percent avail- 
able from forest receipts, will permit a total program of $43,640,- 
000 in 1961 compared with $35,301,894 in 1959. What will these funds 
accomplish in 1961 in terms of miles of maintenance and new con- 
struction and what will it mean in increased receipts ? 

Mr. Greetry. The construction and reconstruction for 1961, is the 
figure that I gave just a moment ago. The maintenance system that 
is being maintained is about 153,000 miles. Not all of that is main- 
tained by the expenditure of Government funds because some of the 
responsibility for that maintenance is being passed on to the timber 
operators who use it. 

Mr. Kirwan. In addition, how much will be expended in 1961 for 
road construction by timber purchasers under timber sales contracts? 

Mr. Greetry. We estimate, Mr. Chairman, that that figure will be 
$47.400.000 as the estimated value of the road work timber purchasers 
will doin that year. 

GAO REPORT 


Mr. Kirwan. That is a lot of money. It will make a total of over 
$90 million in 1961. 

The Controller General in his recent report is concerned that in 
some instances engineering employees do not prepare the cost: esti- 
mates on access roads built by timber purchasers which may result 
in an inaccurate deduction from the sale price. 

Mr. Greetey. We acknowledge that as a problem, Mr. Chairman. 
We are doing two things about it. We are undertaking to increase 
the number of engineering employees and we are undertaking to pro- 
vide more complete guidelines on construction cost estimating so that 
in those circumstances where it is most efficient to have someone other 
than an engineer do the cost estimating he will have guidelines pre- 
pared by competent engineers. 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION STANDARDS 


Mr. Kirwan. It has been indicated that timber purchaser construct- 
ed roads which are to become a part of the permanent road network 
are not always constructed to long-range standards. What is the 
practice in this regard ? 

Do they just construct them to get the timber out ? 

Mr. Greety. There is a problem there. We supplement the work 
done by purchasers by putting in or providing, for instance, material 
for permanent drainage structures, for concrete or permanent type 
construction bridges rather than log bridges, which otherwise the 
timber purchaser would install himself. Our effort is where the roads 
are going to be essential parts of the main permanent system of for- 
est development roads to have the road designed and built to serve all 
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purposes but there is a financing gap and it is part of the problem 
of priorities in the expenditure of the appropriated road funds. 

Mr. Kirwan. I can see where there wolud be a financing gap. If 
I was a contractor, and bidding on timber, I do not think I would 
want to install permanent structures. 

Mr. Pererson. There is another factor, too, Mr. Chairman. That 
is that we cannot require the purchase of timber to build a better road 
than that required to take out the timber which he purchases. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Pererson. Then as that road which he builds becomes a part of 
the system, we have to go in and improve that road to bring it up to 
the standard for the system. 

Mr. Krrwan. That is the answer I wanted. He builds to get the 
timber out. You have then to build the road to conform with the 
standards. 

Mr. Prererson. To conform with the standards to serve the whole 
area. 

Access Roaps 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate }| 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: 
Access roads (total costs '—obligations) (object class 10)_..-.]|...-.....-.... $1, 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) .......]....-..----... 1, 





1 Includes capital outlay as follows: June 30, 1960, $1,000,000; 1961, $1,000,000. 


Mr. Kirwan. $1 million is budgeted to continue in 1961 the new 
item included by Congress last year to acquire existing roads or 
rights-of-way when needed for access to national forest areas. 

Insert page 86. 

(The justification page referred to is as follows :) 


(c) Access roads 


Appropriation Act, 1960, and base for 1961_.----_-__--______-_.___ $1, 000, 000 
EERO MUNIN Oa i cca reece ees Ne ediecna ea 1, 000, 000 


Project statement 


Project 1959 1960 1961 
(estimated) | (estimated) 








Access roads (appropriation or estimate) ........-..-------2---|eenencceceneee $1, 000, 000 $1, 000, 000 





STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Planned use of these funds is to purchase, or to condemn if reasonable pur- 
chase negotiations fail, full or partial interest in existing roads or rights-of-way 
needed for access to national forest areas so situated that other means of obtain- 
ing access are not practical or would not constitute an efficient expenditure of 
public funds. 

In fiscal year 1960 it is planned to acquire roads which would provide access 
to a substantial area of commercial timber in the Pacific Northwest. Due to 
rapidly changing conditions, it is not practicable to indicate in advance the 
specific location of the roads to be acquired but they will be among the highest 
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prority needs of the Forest Service. The capacity of the roads to be acquired, 
by condemnation if necessary, will be sufficient to serve multiple-resource man- 
agement needs of both public and private lands in the area. 

In fiscal year 1961 it is planned to purchase, or condemn if purchase negotia- 
tions fail, full or partial interest in rights-of-way or existing roads needed for 
national forest access in one or more of several locations where road access is 
a serious problem. 

Mr. Krrwan. What is the status of action this vear under this item 
and what is planned in 1961? 

Mr. Gree.ey. We indicated to a number of the interested Members 
of Congress after that appropriation was made that our top priority 
item under this heading was the Lewis River Road in the State of 
Washington. Much of what we had planned this year and the timing 
of our contemplated plans has depended on the actions that developed 
in this Lewis River Road area. 

We now know that we will not be able to reach an agreement with 
the power company with whom we have been negotiating during this 
fiscal year, and we are undertaking to bring a condemnation action on 
the Muddy River Road system, which is at the upper end of the so- 
called Pacific Road in the Lewis River Road svstem. 

We have four other priority projects which total over a million 
dollars in value which we will undertake to bring to action this year. 
There are different degrees of priority, because these cases will prob- 
ably have to be brought to court and there is a question of availability 
of the kind of road survey information that is needed to go into court 
with a condemnation action. So, probably three out of those four 
cases will be brought this year, and we are not at this time able to 
say which of the three can be selected. 


ENGINEERING DESIGN COSTS 


Mr. Kirwan. We have just recently received a report requested by 
the conference committee last vear on engineering and design costs. 

Briefly indicate your findings i in this regard. 

Mr. Greetey. Mr. Chairman, we made a study, as we were asked to 
do, it was a servicewide check of engineering staffing, a servicewide 
check of engineering costs, and a servicewide check of design practice. 

A reduction of five people was made in architectural staffing for 
the building-design program as a result of our critical look into this 
subject. We have established a revised pattern of workload deter- 
minations by which to gage what is adequate staffing for our engin- 
eering work, but we have not reduced engineering personnel be- 
cause we are chronically short of engineers and our problem is to have 
enough engineers to do the engineering work. What we have tried to 
do is to carefully study the job that has to be done so that we can use 
the men we have most effectively. 

Mr. Kirwan. You reduced it by five architects? 

Mr. Greetry. For the building design. 

Mr. Kirwan. But engineering itself, vou have not reduced ? 

Mr. Greetry. Not engineering itself. 
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ACQUISITION OF LANDS 


Program and financing 

















1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
Program by activities: | | 
1. Acquisition of lands for Superior National Forest (total 
program costs !)_- dlaah eectieia telecine aaa $601, 860 93, 470 $170, 000 
. Relation of costs to obligs ations: 
Costs financed from obligations of other years (un- | 
paid, undelivered orders), net (—) —84, 808 —78, 627 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years (un- | 
DAL, MCN VEIOE CUAEEE), THUG. 8 oc. sce te 22 tf osc aa bid 830, 000 
Total program (obligations) _--- 5 aeiiiags Genie 517, 052 14, 843 (3 000, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward.-.............------ —531, 895 | —14, 843 | ibty So 
Unobligated balance carried forward_..-....-.-.------ ‘ 4, 843 |..-.--..---.- |--------- 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) -..----- oe] hie ai aa xenoane | 1, 000, 000 


1 Includes capital outlay as follows: June 30, 1959, $589,445; 1960, $91,600; 1961, $166,600. 


Object classification 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 

















Total number of permanent positions-.----.--- aiid ae 1 ene samen 2 
Average number of all employees. __....------.-- eto Ff tsdmenanvedeeus 3 
Number of employees at end of year_.........-.-..-----.----- PO cists cectos 2 
Awerane (i0 sro O00 GRUEET « oo pin onicncndcccccpencvecesccuas 6.8 $5, 583 ieee | 6.9 J $6, M4 
01 Personal services: . 2 A ti a Tice 
ee a $10, 562 ideitaataaail $21, 118 
Positions other than permanent._. 2 oa 6 L ralosm aie enemies 
SG DIONE GT INOS 6 ocak o x cans Gacenccssccccucces WG ccd nde wanna 82 
Total personal services__..-.-- § eelieionnaeasacnineaiaua ee i } eae 21, 200 
02 Travel___. ‘ em aad fl 2 ; 1, 100 
04 Communication Pi cu cnakinucdehs on ddvewdewnsniwe ‘ BD Pe cease nie nae 100 
07 Other contractual services sk ax/aviae seme a iienia ae eee GOB NC oicinmn ad ee 1, 000 
OS UNOS GIN BOMIOII OES such: op cdanendcnnctncencsune ale FN ick orca Raia nara re 
09 Equipment : a te |) = 
10 Lands and structures scataranathes aeohe atahaa ou 504, 513 $14, 843 "975, 200 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. _._-- ud wedbke cetine & : GE diiawitin x tree 1, 400 
Tl CURIE so = Cxcuticeshancetnuauatemeeasnencaane 617, 052 14, 843 1, 000, 000 
Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 87 through 91. 
(The justification pages referred to are as follows :) 

(d) Acquisition of lands for Superior National Forest 
Anpropriation Act, 1900, GD DASE TOP 20Gi on cciiincucucsndncssahs  “saupubeere 
Rs SIRO a citi lias $1, 000, 000 

TOTO is tint) ins ss ce mah aed ialatedieet eames ar anna +1, 000, 000 


Project statement (on basis of available funds) 





| | 1960 (esti- | Increase (+) | 1961 (esti- 








Project 1959 mated) or | mated) 
| decrease (—) 
iti ta Ni teat tia calle Dia ae aE ca Lib beckimncteinchs, he tecap. 
Acquisition of lands for Superior National | | | 
Forest... ..- ate $517, 052 $14, 843 +$985, 157 $1, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward__--..-- — 531, 895 —14, 843 | +14, 843 |..--- 
Unobligated balance carried forward. . ME Ritidnn chances 
Total employee health benefit costs (Public 
i ier aaron. | UES nena t enum [150] | [150] 


ADRPOPEIATIEN OF CHUANG isi. oa ica cnt isenctscccsons | acini ---| +1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
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INCREASE 


(1) An increase of $1 million for the land purchase program in the Border 
Waters Canoe Area, Superior National Forest, Minn. 

Need for increase.—The act of June 22, 1948 (62 Stat. 568) as amended by act 
of June 22, 1956 (70 Stat. 326), authorizes and directs the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to acquire lands the development or potential development of which impair 
or threaten to impair the unique values of the remaining wilderness canoe 
country. 

These laws apply to an 860,000-acre area along the United States-Canada 
boundary in northern Minnesota, in the Superior National Forest. This is a 
scenic area of lakes, streams, and forests unique in the United States and 
especially suited for outdoor recreation, particularly canoeing, fishing, and 
camping, in a primitive wildland environment. 

This program, when completed, will restore the wildland character and 
esthetic values of the area through purchase of the remaining small acreage 
of private lands, especially tracts developed for commercial resorts or other 
habitations. 

Appropriations of $2,500,000 were authorized by the acts of June 22, 1948, 
and June 22, 1956, of which $1,500,000 has been appropriated to date. The 
remaining $1 million of the authorization is proposed for appropriation in fiscal 
year 1961. 

Since 1948, 37,270 acres have been acquired within the area through pur- 
chase and exchange. This includes 22 developed resort tracts, 34 other im- 
proved tracts, and 35,012 acres of unimproved land. 

There remain to be acquired 14 resort tracts, 58 other improved tracts, and 
28,740 acres of unimproved lands—a total of 31,6183 acres. A portion of the 
unimproved land can be acquired through land exchange but a material acreage 
will have to be purchased. The 28,740 acres of unimproved land includes 15,700 
acres held by counties through tax forfeitures. 

A primary objective is to eliminate developments or potential developments, 
particularly commercial ones, from the area. This is about two-thirds done. 
Full benefit from the funds invested to date will be realized only if the program 
is completed. 

Property values and prices generally continue upward. Some owners con- 
tinue to build on their lands, thus increasing the price that ultimately will have 
to be paid. These trends can be expected to continue. Delay in completion of 
the program will result in higher total cost. 

If the remaining resorts are not acquired promptly, the Government will have 
put these owners in a privileged and highly advantageous position by eliminating 
many of their competitors, or potential competitors, through the past pur- 
chases. The Federal Government will have acquired properties of about one- 
half of the landowners, most of whom were not anxious to sell, while allowing 
the other half to keep and enjoy their properties. 

Canadians have been critical of continuation of commercial resorts on the 
American side, taking the position that it adversely affects their efforts to pre- 
serve the wilderness character of the boundary waters area, on the Canadian 
side of the international boundary. 

Plan of work.—It is estimated that the proposed appropriation of $1 million 
will permit acquiring most of the remaining improved tracts. 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed new language for this item as follows: 
“SUPERIOR NATIONAL FOREST 


“For the acquisition of forest land within the Superior National Forest, Min- 
nesota, under the provisions of the Act of June 22, 1948 (16 U.S.C. 577c-h), as 
amended, $1,000,000, to remain available until expended: Provided, That no 
part of this appropriation shall be used for the acquisition of any land without 
the approval of the local government concerned.” 

The proposed language would reestablish the appropriation contained in the 
1958 appropriation act in order to make available the funds authorized to carry 
out the provisions of the act of June 22, 1948, as amended. 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 


This appropriation is for the purchase of land pursuant to the act of June 22, 
1948 (62 Stat. 568), as amended by the act of June 22, 1956 (70 Stat. 326), to 
preserve the unique qualities of the remaining wilderness canoe area in the 
Superior National Forest, Minn. The act of June 22, 1956, extended the area to 
which the purchase directive applies and authorized additional appropriations. 

During the fiscal year 1959 purchases of 15 tracts containing 406 acres and 
costing $111,475 were negotiated and approved.’ These included several im- 
proved tracts, the existence of which materially impaired the unique quality of 
this remaining wilderness canoeing area. Acreage acquired or being acquired in 
the area to which this law is applicable from June 1948 to date, through pur- 
chase and exchange, is 37,270 acres. Emphasis is placed on acquisition of 
improved tracts and tracts which because of location or character may be 
improved in the near future, as such tracts most seriously detract from or 
threaten the distinctive qualities of the canoeing area. 


(e) Acquisition of lands for Cache National Forest 





| Acquisition Acquisition 
of lands for | of lands for 











national Cache Total 
forests, National 
special acts Forest 
Sasser A te ee ace aot Bese ch i se cr alle 
Appropriation act, 1960 and base for 1961_.............--.---- $10, 000 $50, 000 $60, 000 
Budget estiniete, 10%. -5. 2s 0ss 5 5 secs cede ele i IG;OO0H = sss 10, 000 
II ii icanscecistntairtauiees aadestiatadiadnegh aietelaccces \ sicadeddabhase | —50, 000 | —50, 000 


Project statement (on basis of available funds) 








1960 Increase (+) 1961 
Project | 1959 (estimated) or (estimated) 
| decrease (—) 








Acquisition of lands for Cache National Forest- $25, 376 $147, 638 —$137, 638 $10, 000 








Unobligated balance brought forward--.....-.-- — 53, 416 —87, 638 “PRT COO Ke cnienin okie 

Unobligated balance carried forward---....-..-- Di OO bibadtacdccauadegcan cosas en cine signed baal 

Appropriation or estimate_..........--.- 59, 598 60, 000 — 50, 000 10, 000 
DECREASE 


(1) The 1960 appropriation of $50,000 for “Acquisition of lands for Cache 
National Forest” completed the authorization of $200,000 contained in the act 
of July 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 682). 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 
The estimates propose deletion of language for this item as follows: 
“CACHE NATIONAL FOREST 


“For the acquisition of lands within the boundaries of the Cache National 
Forest, Utah, under the authority of the Act of July 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 632), 
$50,000, to remain available until expended.” 

This language change deletes the appropriation in its entirety since the au- 
thorization of $200,000 has been fully appropriated, and no estimate for this 
item is proposed in the 1961 budget. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Two appropriations have been available for acquisition of lands for Cache 
National Forest. A $10,000 appropriation is available from national forest re- 
ceipts when appropriated by Congress. The act of July 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 632), 
authorized additional appropriations not exceeding $200,000 for the same purpose. 
This sum has been appropriated and the authorization completed. Funds appro- 





1 Total obligations of $517,052 in fiscal year 1959 include $390,037 for options negotiated 
for purchase in fiseal year 1958 but not formally accepted until early in fiscal year 1959. 
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priated under this act must be matched by donation of funds or land of not less 
than equal value contributed by local agencies or persons. These contributions 
include costs of lands previously donated to the United States by local agencies 
or groups and national forest receipts used to purchase land which otherwise 
would have accrued to the benefit of the local counties, to the extent that these 
exceed contributions by the Federal Government. Such local contributions 
are nearly sufficient to meet non-Federal cost share required by the act. Addi- 
tional contributions are expected. 

These funds are used to acquire lands within the Cache National Forest, Utah, 
which are critical from watershed and erosion standpoints to enable control 
and minimization of soil erosion and flood damage. These are private lands 
situated on the slopes of the Wasatch Mountains northeast of Ogden, Utah, 
where vegetation cover and watershed capabilities have been and are being im- 
paired through overgrazing, fire, or logging. Water from the mountains sup- 
ports the cities, towns, and agriculture in the valleys. Heavy rains on these 
mountain areas have in the past resulted in serious floods accompanied by mud- 
rock flows and excessive erosion of the damaged land. Public ownership of 
these critical lands is a necessary prerequisite to land restortation and Federal 
and local governmental agencies are cooperating to this end. 

Studies made at the time of the enactment of Public Law 84-781 in 1956 
revealed that there were approximately 20,000 acres of such land in the most 
critical category. In the fiscal years 1956 through 1959 purchases have totaled 
6,900 acres, leaving approximately 13,000 acres still to be acquired. 

Funds available from both appropriations have been used to acquire key prop- 
erties, this being the most urgent acquisition need on the Cache National Forest. 
In 1960 it is planned to acquire the remaining 13,000 acres of these lands. 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS IN THE SUPERIOR NATIONAL FOREST 


Mr. Kirwan. $1 million is budgeted for acquisition of lands for the 
Superior National Forest: $1,500,000 has been appropriated to date 
for this purpose. The last funds were appropriated in 1958. How 
many acres does the Government own in this area and what is the 
balance remaining to be acquired ? 

Mr. Greevey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to supply for the record 
the figure on the acreage that the Government owns. I have it in 
round figures but I do not have the precise acreage figure. 

There are still to be acquired about 32,000 acres, of which 13,024 
acres are classed as unimproved land. There are about 1.570 or 1,580 
acres, which is the acreage of land with cabins on it. There are 789 
acres which are acres that go with resorts. And there are 15,689 
acres which is county-owned land which we expect to be able to ac- 
quire by exchange. 


Acreage owned by the United States in the Superior National Forest as of 
June 80, 1959 


Acres owned within the Boundary Waters Canoe Area of the Superior 
RUE A OPT NNER sok eee op a ae ee 725, 265 


Mr. Kirwan. How did private interests acquire that land in the first 
place? It wasn’t a gift from the Government, was it ? 

Mr. Greetey. No. The background history of that area is that 
part of what is now the Boundary Waters Canoe area. It is land 
which was made available for location and entrv under the public land 
laws back in the early days, back in the 1800’s. Much of the land 
which is now privately owned and which is being brought back into 
Government ownership under this program was acquired under the 
Timber and Stone Act and the other public land laws which permitted 
people to acquire land in that area. 
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Mr. Kirwan. As each acre is purchased, do you find the price of 
the remaining acreage going up / 

Mr. Greetey. There is a trend for it to go up, yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Each time you purchase a new parcel of land the 
adjacent land goes up / 

Mr. GreeLey. The ones that remain have a scarcity value. 

Mr. Kirwan. I wouldn’t say I am glad to hear it, but it proves they 
are true Americans; is that correct ? 

Mr. Greeey. I think that is a good statement, yes. 

Mr. Prererson. That is one reason, Mr. Chairman, why we would 
like to get this thing brought to a conclusion as rapidly as may be 
done. 

Mr. Kirwan. What will be the total cost of completing the pur- 
chase? Do you have any idea, the way the price is going up? 

Mr. Greetey. When the authorization was last increased we 
thought the authorization was adequate to cover the job. Now, in all 

candor, I would have to say we do not think it is. We will not know 

how much more would be necessary until we can have money with 
which to go to the major owners of high-priced property to under- 
take to dicker with them. U p to this point there are about four or 
five major high-priced properties which will control the total amount 
of money that it will require to clean up the land purchases there. It 
would be speculation on my part to undertake to guess how much 
money will be needed until we have gone into negotiations. 

Mr. Kirwan. I guess it would. You would make a good real estate 
man if you could even approximate what it is going to cost. 

Fifteen thousand seven hundred acres are now held by counties 
through tax forfeitures. Is it planned that the Federal Govern- 
ment will acquire these ? 

Mr. Greeey. It is expected we will work out land exchanges with 
the counties to acquire that acreage. 

Mr. Kirwan. What zoning restrictions are in effect against de- 
velopment on unimproved land ? 

Mr. Greevey. Under the 1948 act there is a provision by which 
we can bring condemnation against lands on which there were no 
improvements at the time of the passage of the act and on which an 
owner undertakes to make improvements. So, for lands which were 
ununproved at the time of the passage of the act, there is some lever- 
age. There is not any other leverage on other types of property. 

Mr. Kirwan. Fourteen resort tracts and 58 other improved tracts 
are scheduled for purchase. What acreage do these cover and what 
are ty pical prices that will have to be paid 

Mr. Greevey. The acrage that goes with the cabin sites is 1,578 and 
the acreage that goes w ith the resort sites, according to the figures I 
have here, is 789. 

Those cabin sites can run ten or fifteen or twenty thousand dollars. 
Some of those are pretty nice to be termed just “cabins.” I have been 
up in that area. I have seen structures that range all the way from 
what really do look like frontier-type country cabins up to very fancy 
buildings. Some of these resorts, which are high-priced business prop- 
erties, are going to be expensive. There is one area that is owned 
by a group in (¢ “hicago. Well, I don’t think we could touch it for a 
quarter of a million. 

Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 92 through 111. 


50682—60—pt. 2——_10 
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(The pages referred to follow :) 


(f) Cooperative range improvements 


Anoropriation Act, 1960, and base for 1061... 2... $700, 000 
SI ROUITIEUTNLIENI: OL il hth lina crea a ei laa een imei 700, 000 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Part of the grazing fees from the national forests, when appropriated, are 
used to protect or improve the productivity of the range, mainly by construction 
and maintenance of fences, stock-watering facilities, bridges, corrals, and drive- 
ways. These funds are advanced to and merged with the appropriation “Forest 
protection and utilization,” subappropriation “Forest land management.” 


(g) Assistance to States for tree planting inact statement 


(estimated) | (estimated) 
| 


Project 1959 e 1960 | 1961 


Tree planting_-_-_-_- : Leidvnpclonseteies $6, 999 | BG 070 Inwion cesar 
Unobligated balance brought tn Ce oy toe ee —8, 775 | OPE IE Nb nema 
Unobligated balance carried forward__-.....-.....-...-------- | 1, 776 ee ee wikwi awe aera anne 


Appropriation or estimate ---_-....-- Pent earussGue sh Se deme tl ie cn oeE Rd os awiecteee ; 
| 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 
CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language in italic; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 

“Sec. 201. Appropriations available to the Forest Service for the current 

1 fiscal year shall be available for: (a) purchase of not to exceed [seventy- 

five] ninety-eight passenger motor vehicles for replacement only, and hire 
such vehicles ; operation and maintenance of aircraft and the purchase of not 

2 to exceed [three] four of which two shall be for replacement only; * * * 

“[Src. 204. The Secretary may sell at market value any property located in 
Yalobusha, Chicasaw, and Pontotoe Counties, Mississippi, administered 

3 under title III of the Act of July 22, 1937, and suitable for return to private 

ownership under such terms and conditions as would not conflict with the 
purposes of said Act.] 

4 “Sec. [205] 20). Funds appropriated under this Act shall not be used for 

acquisition of forest lands * * * 

“Sec. 205. The Secretary may acquire lands within the exterior boundaries 
of national forests in the States of Missouri, Illinois, Wisconsin, or Minne- 
sota, suitable for administration in connection with the national forests, 
by exchanging therefor not to exceed an equal value of national-forest land 

5 in the State of Iowa pursuant to the provisions of sub-section (a) of section 
11 of the Act of August 3, 1956 (7 U.S.C. 428a). Such exchanges may be 
subject to such outstanding rights, reservations, and conditions as the 
Secretary may deem appropriate.” 

The first and second changes in language would provide authority for the 
Forest Service to replace 98 passenger motor vehicles and to purchase 4 aircraft 
of which 2 will be replacements. A complete justification for this need appears 
in the justification of estimates for motor vehicles and aircraft. 

The third change in language proposes the deletion of section 204 which 
authorizes the sale, under certain conditions, of land administered under title 
III of the act of July 27, 1937, in Yalobusha, Chickasaw, and Pontotoe Counties 
in Mississippi. Executive Order 10851 and Proclamation 3326 dated November 
27, 1959, transferred all of the title III lands in Mississippi to national forest 
status. Since it has been determined that these lands are most suitable for 
retention by the Government (as national forest land), the language authorizing 
sale of the land to private ownership is no longer necessary. 

The fourth change retains former section 205 without change except for re- 
numbering of the section (from 205 to 204) due to the elimination of section 
204 of the 1960 appropriation act. 
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The fifth change is to permit the acquisition of lands within the boundaries 
of national forests in Missouri, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota by exchang- 
ing therefor 4,749 acres of national forest lands in the State of Iowa. 

Section 11 of the act of August 3, 1956 (7 U.S.C. 428a), authorizes the De- 
partment to acquire land by exchange or otherwise as may be necessary to 
earry out its authorized work if provision therefor is made in applicable ap- 
propriations or other law. Other existing authority available to the Forest 
Service permits exchange of lands only where parcels granted and received by 
the United States are within an individual State. 

There is a need to consolidate national forest land ownership in the States of 
Missouri, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota for more economical administra- 
tion and more effective resource protection and management. Areas in those 
States suited for national forest purposes are available intermingled with exist- 
ing Government ownership. In many cases the private owners of intermingled 
lands are anxious to exchange them for other lands better suited to their needs. 

There are only 4,749 acres of national forest lands in Iowa. These lands are 
not well consolidated, the total area of Government ownership is so small, and 
the ownership pattern so scattered that it is not possible to carry on an ef- 
fective program of resource protection and development except at an excessive 
cost. There is little privately owned land adjacent to the Government owner- 
ship that is primarily suited to national forest purposes and available for 
acquisition. In view of these circumstances, the Forest Service considers that 
it is in the public interest to exchange the national forest lands in Iowa for 
lands within national forests in adjacent States which are suited to and needed 
for national forest purposes. The effect of such an exchange program will be to 
better consolidate the national forests and at the same time permit the con- 
solidation of privately owned lands for more economic farm units and needed 
commercial, residential, and urban development. 


(h) Roads and trails for States, national forests fund 


Appropriation act,.1960 and base for 1961......................... $11, 860, 000 
BuGeek: GRiAG TI ie are cheers cic ote anne 13, 640, 000 


Increase (due to an estimated increase in national forest re- 
Celpts Tn: Tpeel FORT TVG etic erinecemnncnammin ane +1, 780, 000 


The permanent appropriation of 10 percent of national forest receipts pur- 
suant to the act of March 4, 1913 (16 U.S.C. 501), is transferred to and merged 
with the annual appropriation for “Forest Roads and Trails.” 


(i) Haxpenses, brush disposal 


Appropriation act, 1960 and base for 1961_........_........_..__. $6, 500, 000 
BGGOE  GREEOMORS . TSB id encanta siw mente mean apuipeienena mua 6, 500, 000 


Project statement 


Project 1959 1960 1961 
(estimated) | (estimated) 


Is IO MIN os cons cay ces cheno carm tachi tbe dpe wetness vos $4, 670, 575 $5, 500, 000 $6, 000, 000 
2. Brush disposal—fighting forest fires. _-_- a SY eer 


Total employee health benefit costs (Public Law 86-382) ._---- Re tes aid Sina p hes Seaumcnins i| nets [12, 500) 
———E — — | —EEe - 

Total available or estimate_...........-.--------- eS 6, 293, 539 5, 500, 000 6, 000, 000 

Repayment from ‘‘Forest protection and utilization, fighting 

forest fires’’ for obligations incurred in prior year-..-..-..----- — 550, 369 —1, 622, 964 |---- iavctinbeicess 
Unobligated balance brought forward...............-..-...--- —1, 775, 362 —1, 827, 786 —4, 450, 750 
Unobligated balance carried forward_......-.-....---.-------- 1, 827, 786 4, 450, 750 4, 950, 750 
|—— cunts caediadel - sata ah 

Total appropriation or estimate._..........-.....--.--- } 5, 795, 594 6, 500, 000 | 6, 500, 000 





1 Reflects obligations in 1959 for fighting forest fires which were repaid from the fiscal year 1960 appro- 
Priation for fighting forest fires. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Timber cutting and removal creates slash and debris, or brush, which may 
in turn materially increase the fire hazard. Prior to the sale of national forest 
timber, consideration is given to treatment of these fuel accumulations to avoid 
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creating large continuous areas of hazardous fuels. Because of this, national 
forest timber sale contracts require treatment of the debris resulting from 
cutting operations to the degree necessary to reduce the fire hazard to a point 
near normal. Depending on circumstances, the work is performed either by 
the timber purchaser or by the Government. The brush disposal appropriation 
represents deposits by the timber purchaser to cover costs of the work when 
it is performed by the Government as authorized under section 6 of the act of 
April 24, 1950 (16 U.S.C. 490). 

There is a wide variation among regions in the effect of timber cutting on 
fire hazard, and consequently in the manner of treating. In the three eastern 
regions, the volume cut per acre is relatively low, utilization is close, and the 
general humid atmospheric conditions result in rapid decomposition of debris. 
Very little special slash disposal work is done on sale areas in these three 
regions, the exception being in some of the sales in the pine tvpe where a heavier 
cut per acre is often made, such as the jack pine stands of Minnesota. In con- 
trast to the light slash disposal requirements in the eastern regions, the cost 
of slash abatement on most sale areas of the western regions is high. Treat- 
ment of the slash is essential if serious and catastrophic fires are to be prevented. 
The type of treatment varies considerably due to different methods of cutting, 
For instance, clear cut areas in the Douglas fir region are broadcast burned, 
In selectively cut areas the debris may be piled for burning and this may be 
done over the whole area or only in strips which break the area up into blocks, 

In the western regions purchasers are required to perform slash disposal 
on some sales or to perform certain phases of the work which they can do more 
efficiently with their crews and equipment while actively engaged in other 
phases of the operation. While slash disposal follows general prescriptions 
within regions, the individual needs of each sale offering are planned and ap- 
praised prior to advertisement and appropriate specific requirements are in- 
corporated into each timber sale contract. In each instance the least expensive 
method or combination of methods is used which will attain adequate pro- 
tection of the area. In some instances adequate protection from fire is at- 
tained at less cost by providing additional protection for sale areas until the 
slash hazard reverts to near normal. Greater intensity of fire protection for 
several years may be less costly than complete slash disposal immediately after 
cutting. In such cases brush disposal funds are used in providing the needed 
manpower and facilities. 

(j) Forest fire prevention 


Appropriation act, 1960 and base for 1961 See ee ae ee aa, a $20, 000 
UOC CHINAOE Tel a- ni coc en keen k. pcaieas tats tt Se nancies ne eas hci, 


Project statement 


Project 1959 1940 1961 
(estimated) (estimated) 
Forest fire prevention. ___- nese $25, 736 $20, 644 $20, 000 
Total employee health benefit costs (Public Law 86-382) fee ee ] 170] 
Unobligated balance brought forward__._-_- euea —10, 929 —646 
Unobligated balance carried forward_.......---- petatens 646 | 
Total appropriation or estimate.___--- eae sea 15, 453 20, 000 20, 000 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 
Current activities 
The Smokey Bear licensing program is an important part of the cooperative 
forest fire prevention campaign which has been in effect for 19 years. The cam- 
paign itself has been conducted each year since 1942 as a cooperative project of 
the State foresters and the Forest Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, and 
is a public service program of the Advertising Council. The purpose of this 
campaign is to utilize the free public service resources of the various national 
advertising channels such as car cards, poster display systems, radio and tele- 
vision networks, and magazine and newspaper allocation plans in developing 
public cooperation in the prevention of man-caused forest fires. Since 1945, 
this campaign has been built around Smokey Bear, who has become recognized 
and accepted by the public as a nationwide symbol of forest fire prevention. 
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Under authorization of Public Law 359 of the 82d Congress, the Secretary of 
Agriculture has issued rules and regulations governing the licensing program. 
These licenses specify payment of royalties (usually 5 percent) and set up 
certain controls for administering the program and collecting the royalties 
including advance deposits to protect the Government’s interest. Such collections, 
along with appropriated funds, are used to finance the cooperative forest fire 
prevention campaign. The best items not only from a standpoint of collecting 
royalties but also in carrying the forest fire prevention message to the public 
were Smokey Bear comic books, Smokey Bear stamp books, Smokey Bear scarves, 
and Smokey Bear cookies. 


Selected examples of recent progress 

1. The Smokey Bear campaign was so successful last year that on May 8, 
1959, Smokey won the top public relations award for 1958—agriculture category. 
The American Public Relations Association presented the cooperative forest fire 
prevention campaign with the coveted silver anvil trophy at their international 
convention. 

2. The first American forest conservation postage stamp was released on Octo- 
ber 27, 1958. It was canceled with a Smokey Bear die. Smokey also appeared 
on most first day covers of the stamp. 

8. A southern cooperative forest fire prevention campaign program was 
launched in November 1958, with Liller, Neal, Battle & Lindsey, the advertising 
agency in charge of the campaign. All but two Southern States are participating 
with the Forest Service and the Advertising Council in this program. 

4. Smokey made his first live network television appearance on CBS-TV’s 
“Captain Kangaroo” program, June 3, 1959. During a 15-minute program seg- 
ment on the Forest Service, Smokey presented the captain with a certificate 
making him assistant chief of the Junior Forest Rangers. As a result of this 
program, Smokey received 100,000 fan letters. 


(k) Restoration of forest lands and improvements 


Appropriations act, 1960 and base fet 19GI.. «5 cescene $100, 000 
monet. C20nOte. TORT og. acc anne bbb aaeelentiaadbudamenin 100, 000 


Project statement 


| 
Project 1959 1960 
(estimated) 


Restoration of forest lands and improvements. .....-..------- $5, 559 $107, 083 | 3100, 000 


Unobligated balance brought forward_......-.- PE ESLER, SO A | mie PANN a's indennintriplaiiiaecoan 
Unobligated balance carried forward..................---..--- 1p Pe ere Sa asea sega Fi Scveaaowumathd 
a 

RDOROOTIICION OF GHRIOUE.. < cccunnahicdcemeiacmaadneins 12, 642 | 100, 000 | 100, 000 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Recoveries from cash bonds or forfeitures under surety bonds by permittees 
or timber purchasers, who fail to complete performance, are used to complete 
improvement, protection, or rehabilitation work on lands under Forest Service 
administration. Funds received as settlement of a claim are used for improve- 
ment, protection, or rehabilitation made necessary by the action which led to 
the cash settlement (72 Stat. 217-218). 


Paument to Minnesota (Cook, Lake, and St. Louis Counties) from the 
national forests fund 


Appropriation Act, 1960, and base for 1961_.__...............-..._..- $121, 309 
BUdeok esting te Fea i ae a bute enh er peicceatenanateeiennts 121, 309 


Project statement 


1959 | 1960 | 1961 


Project | d 
| (estimated) | (estimated) 


$48,240} $121, 309 $121, 309 


| 


Ketihonst am = — eokibomeninomitis 
Minnesota (appropriation or estimate).-...---.- | 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The act of June 22, 1948, as amended (16 U.S.C. 577c-577h), provides that 
the Secretary of the Treasury, upon certification of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
shall pay to the State of Minnesota at the close of each fiscal year an amount 
equivalent to three-fourths of 1 percent of the fair appraised value of certain 
national forest lands in the counties of Cook, Lake, and St. Louis situated 
within the Superior National Forest. The act further provides that payment to 
the State shall be distributed to each of these counties in conformity with the 
fair appraised value of such national forest lands in each county. 


(m) Payments due counties, submarginal land program, Farm Tenant Act 
(permanent appropriation) 


Appropriation Act, 1960, and base for 1961 
nee PCRS ORO te es a acemkcoemeaketiann 500, 000 


Project statement 














Project 1959 1960 1961 
(estimated) | (estimated) 
Payments due counties (appropriation or estimate)........._- $460, 109 $500, 000 $500, 000 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


At the end of each calendar year, 25 percent of the revenues from the use of 
submarginal lands are paid to counties under the provisions of title III of 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, approved July 22, 1987 (7 U.S.C. 1012). 


(n) Payments to school funds, Arizona and New Mevico, act of June 20, 1910 
Appropriation Act, 1960, and base for 1961____.._..-..__-_-_--._-____ $113, 861 
I a i a eee 113, 861 


Project statement 


Project 1959 1960 1961 
(estimated) | (estimated) 











Payments to school funds (appropriation or estimate) ..._.___- $117, 161 $113, 861 $113, 861 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Under provisions of the act of June 20, 1910 (36 Stat. 562, 573), certain areas 
within national forests were granted to the States for school purposes. The 
percentage that these lands are of the total national forest area within the State 
is used in determining payments to the States. The receipts from all national 
forest land within the State are used as the basis for applying the percentage. 
For example, if total receipts for the State are $100,000 and if 10 percent of 
lands are in the “granted for school purposes” category, the payment to the 
State would be $10,000. The amounts so paid are deducted from the net receipts 
before computing the 25-percent payment to States. 

As soon after the close of the fiscal year as the receipts from national forests 
and the area of school lands in the States of Arizona and New Mexico are 
determined, the payments are made to the States. Estimated payments in fiscal 
year 1960 to Arizona will be $113,241 and to New Mexico, $620. 


(0) Payments to States and territories from the national forests fund 


Appropriation Act, 1960, and base for 1961_..--.-.._._-_.__.____- $29, 668, 588 
i) bewece tnt et Ri cette Sin a Se ee ee 34, 105, 000 


———— 





Increase (due to an estimated increase in the national forest 
receints for the fiscal year 1900. 252 co scl. +4, 436, 412 
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Project statement 





Project 1959 1960 estimate Increase 1961 estimate 





Payments to States and territories (appro- 
priation OF GStIMate) . . .- oa sec encnancsueees<! $22, 204,787 | $29, 668, 588 | +$4, 436, 412 $34, 105, 000 


INCREASE 


The increase of $4,436,412 in this item for “Payments to States and Terri- 
tories” in the fiscal year 1961 results from an estimated increase in national for- 
est receipts for the fiscal year 1960. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The act of Mav 23, 1908, as amended (16 U.S.C. 500) requires, with a few 
exceptions, that 25 percent of all money received from the national forests dur- 
ing any fiscal year be paid to the States and territories in which the forests 
are located, for the benefit of public schools and public roads of the county or 
counties in which such national forests are situated. The amount of this appro- 
priation varies each year in direct proportion to national forest receipts during 
the previous fiscal year. 

The amounts set aside from receipts collected for the sale of national forest 
timber, grazing and special-use permits, ete., before the 25 percent is applied, 
are listed below : 

1. Payment to the State of Minnesota covering certain national forest 
lands in the counties of Cook, Lake, and St. Louis, situated within the Su- 
perior National Forest, is made under the terms of the act of June 22, 1948, 
Public Law 733. Receipts collected from the areas covered by this act are 
excluded when the 25-percent payment to the State of Minnesota is com- 
puted. 

For lands in certain counties in Utah, Nevada, and California, the 
States receive 25 percent of receipts only after funds, if made available by 
Congress, have been set aside for the acquisition of national forest lands 
within the specified national forests under the terms of special acts author- 
izing appropriations from forest receipts for this purpose. 

3. Payments to the States of Arizona and New Mexico under the provisions 
of the act of June 20, 1910, of shares of the gross receipts from the national 
forests in those States which are proportionate to the areas of land granted 
to the States for school purposes within the national forests. 


(p) Construction of improvements, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Appropriation act, 1960, and base for 1961_._....................... $25, 000 
PTI IO, SUNN Sic taiie sn oes cain ances tat na cneks cn nee ase asta eakeet eo gnilptncicehaadks > iene ae 
Decrease (due to nonrecurring nature of project) _.___.--__- sc cecarc aia —25, 000 


Project statement 


Project 1959 1960 Decrease 1961 
(estimated) (estimated) 








Construction of improvements, Salt Lake City, Utah 
(appronetation Gn COtmnehe) ok sa sain ccicteesicedndnkdlesamscsniows $25, 000 — $25, 000 |.........-.- 


DECREASE 


(1) The decrease results from contemplated completion during fiscal year 
1960 of the sale of a Forest Service fire warehouse lot together with improve- 
ments thereon, to Salt Lake City, Utah. Receipts from the sale, along with 
appropriated funds, will be used in construction of similar facilities (72 Stat. 
589). Present outlook is that award of contracts for such construction may be 
made prior to July 1, 1960. 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Funds from the sale of a Forest Service fire warehouse lot together with im- 
provements thereon, to Salt Lake City, Utah, will be used in the construction of 
other similar facilities (72 Stat. 589). 

(q) Working capital fund, Forest Service 

This fund finances on a reimbursable basis various services such as repairing 
and replacing equipment, stocking and issuing supplies, and operation of photo- 
graphie and reproduction facilities in support of programs of the Forest Service 
(16 U.S.C. 579b). These service operations serve programs of fire protection, 
timber utilization, construction and maintenance of roads and other improve- 
ments, reforestation, grazing, watershed, forest and forest products research, 
and kindred conservation activities of the Forest Service, including cooperative 
assistance with other Federal agencies, States, counties, and individuals en- 
gaged in the same objectives. Government investment in the fund as of June 30, 
1959, including donated assets at its inception and retained earnings for fiscal 
year 1959, is $17,133,901. By the end of 1961 the investment is anticipated to be 
$20,164,858, an increase of $3,030,957, which represents estimated earnings and 
donations during 1960 and 1961. Earnings are retained to furnish adequate 
working capital. 


(r) Cooperative work, Forest Service (trust fund) 


Contributions are received from cooperators, including counties, States, 
timber sale operators, individuals, and associations, and are expended by the 
Forest Service in accordance with the terms of the applicable cooperative agree- 
ments. The work consists of protection and improvement of the national 
forests, work performed for national forest users, and forest investigations and 
protection, reforestation, and administration of private forest lands. 

The major programs conducted under the account “Cooperative work, Forest 
Service” are described below in terms of the projects reflected in the statement 
at the end of this section. 

1. Construction and maintenance of roads and trails, and 

2. Construction and maintenance of other improvements: 

Under the acts of June 30, 1914 (16 U.S.C. 498), and March 8, 1925, and 
April 24, 1950 (16 U.S.C. 572), deposits for cooperative work are accepted from 
State and local government agencies, associations, Federal timber purchasers, 
and others for the construction and maintenance of roads, trails, and other 
improvements and for performing work which is the national forest users’ 
responsibility, this method of performance of the work being of mutual benefit 
or of benefit to the public at large. 

3. Protection of national forests and adjacent private lands: The act of 
June 30, 1914 (16 U.S.C. 498), authorizes the acceptance of deposits for the 
protection of the national forests and the act of March 3, 1925, as amended by 
section 5, act of April 24, 1950 (16 U.S.C. 572), authorizes the acceptance of 
contributions for the protection of private lands in or near the national forests, 
The major portion of the obligations is for the protection of private lands from 
fire. This arrangement helps both parties since there are millions of acres of 
private forest lands intermingled with Federal ownership on the national forests. 
The lands in private ownership are usually in small tracts. It would be 
uneconomical for the owner to set up a fire control organization for the protec- 
tion of his land. The advantage to the Government is that in many cases it 
would be necessary to suppress the fires on the private land without reimburse- 
ment in order to protect the adjoining Federal land. 

4. Sale area betterment (including reforestation) : Under section 3 of the act 
of June 9, 1930 (16 U.S.C. 576b), funds are collected from timber sale operators 
to insure establishment, after cutting, of a new crop and to take special measures 
to improve the quality of the future crop of timber. Such expenditures are 
essential to maintain productivity on many sale areas and to insure marketability 
of the next stand of timber. These funds are used on the areas cut over by 
timber purchasers. 

The average collection in fiscal year 1958 was $1.38 per thousand board feet 
cut on the national forests. In the Lake States region. the amount collected is 
used largely for reforestation to supplement and improve natural regeneration 
on the cutover areas. In the South, a major problem is to control inferior hard- 
woods and thereby maintain a balance between desirable hardwoods and pine on 
the highly productive pine-producing land and most of the amount collected is 
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used for removing worthless trees which otherwise would crowd out seedlings 
of desirable species, either hardwood or pine, on cutover areas. 

During fiscal year 1959, obligations for sale area betterment work on all na- 
tional forests totaled approximately $10.2 million. 

Accomplishments for this program are reported under the “Forest land man- 
agement” subappropriation along with accomplishments for reforestation and 
stand improvement for that subappropriation. 

5. Sealing: Under provisions of the act of April 24, 1950 (16 U.S.C. 572) and 
of section 210 of the act of September 21, 1944 (16 U.S.C. 572a) acceptance of 
deposits from timber purchasers for cooperative scaling service is authorized. 
Such arrangements are established only when requested by the operator and 
= the operator pays the extra cost of such services. 

Research investigations: The acts of June 30, 1914, and May 22, 1928, au- 
oe the acceptance of deposits for forestry research. Deposits are received 
from State and other public agencies, and from industrial, association, and other 
private agencies to finance research projects of mutual interest and benefit to 
both parties. The deposits may be made either in a single sum or on a continu- 
ing basis, and may either partially or wholly cover the cost of the research. 
The cooperative research projects may involve any aspect of forestry and varies 
widely as to scope and duration. A very common example of such cooperation is 
for a State to make a deposit to the cooperative work fund in order to intensify 
or to speed up completion of a comprehensive survey of the forest resources of 
the State. Other examples are State contributions toward forest fire research. 
The results ef such cooperative investigations are made available to the general 
public as well as to the depositor. 

. Administration of private lands: The act of March 3, 1925, as amended by 
section 5, act of April 24, 1950 (16 U.S.C. 572) authorizes the acceptance of 
contributions for the management of private lands. These contributions are 
made by private owners having land intermingled with or adjacent to national 
forests who wish these lands managed in accordance with good forest manage- 
ment practices. Their holdings are usually too small to warrant the employ- 
ment of professional foresters to administer such tracts. The advantages to 
to the Government include the avoidance of possible high fire hazard areas re- 
sulting from improper cutting practices, the elimination of the necessity of 
precisely marking the boundaries of the private land, and additional private 
forest land handled under proper forest practices. 

8. Reforestation (private lands): The act of March 3, 1925, as amended by 
section 5, act of April 24, 1950 (16 U.S.C. 572) authorizes the acceptance of 
contributions for reforestation of private lands situated within or near a 
national forest. This work is limited to areas of private land within a planting 
project on the national forests or to areas in which certain civic and other 
public-spirited organizations have taken an interest. 

9. Statement on utilization of funds: Following is a statement of funds re- 
ceived and obligated and balances available by major activities : 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain the major language changes proposed 
in the budget. 

Mr. Henper. There is the usual language change having to do with 
passenger-carrying vehicles and aircraft. Then there is a language 
change on this one we were just talking about, on acquisition of lands 
within the Superior National Forest. 

Then there is one on acquisition of lands in the Cache National 
Forest. in Utah. 

Then there are two changes which relate to exchange of national- 
forest. lands. 

PROPOSED EXCHANGE OF LAND IN IOWA 


Mr. Kirwan. Tell us about that one in Iowa. 

Mr. Greetry. We have asked for this language change for a very 
specific reason. Under the Weeks Act and dating back to 1935, there 
was a movement to purchase lands in Iowa. There was a start with 
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4,700 acres of what was intended to be a national forest. That pro- 
gram was discontinued. Since 1935 there has existed in Iowa a na- 
tional forest with a total of 4,700 acres, a number of different pieces 
located generally in southeastern Jowa. Those units in Iowa are 
located at quite a significant distance away from the closest adminis- 
trative unit of the Forest Service. This map shows the units in 
southern Missouri which are about 300 miles away from the lands in 
Towa; the units in southern Tllinois, which are about the same dis- 
tance away from the lands in Iowa. Actually our closest regular 
administrative office is located in Milwaukee. 

We have at different times had administrative officers assigned to 
work in the State of Iowa, but in recent years we have not, particularly 
since we curtailed during the war and have not picked up since. These 
approximately 5,000 acres located here have not been receiving the 
kind of on-the-ground attention to administration and day-to-day 
decisions that national-forest land ought to have. That is an awkward 
and inefficient arrangement and it is for that reason that we request 
this language change, which would, if enacted, permit us to make 
exchanges of land across State lines. There is now authority to ex- 
change land for land, trading national-forest land for private land, 
but the existing authority requires that those trades be within a State. 
The purpose of this language-change request would be to permit us 
to trade across State lines so that this land could be traded and the 
acreage consolidated in an existing national forest unit. 


TRANSPORTATION OF FIREFIGHTERS 


Mr. Kirwan. It has been suggested that the Forest Service lacks 
buses to transport firefighters. 

Please comment on this. 

Mr. Henver. Mr. Chairman, I think that in certain areas we have 
lacked buses, but in general we have been hiring or contracting buses 
that are available commercially for transport. It is true in a few 
limited areas that we have been short of buses. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Greeley, I want to say that you have done a fine 
job in answering the questions that were asked of you. You gave a 
good explanation. You have done a very good job. I mean that 
with sincerity. 


POSSIBLE SUPPLEMENTAL TO ACQUIRE KLAMATH INDIAN LANDS 


Mr. Swrncrer. Mr. Chairman, there is one item we haven’t touched 
upon in this program that we should call to the attention of the com- 
mittee. That is the commitment which we may have next year in 
connection with the disposal of Klamath Indian lands. Under the law, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs has been directed to attempt to sell this 
land or offer it for sale to private companies and anything that they 
do not sell will, on April 1, 1961, automatically be taken over by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The valuation on that land is slightly 
over $70 million. We haven’t the slightest idea at this time just 
how much of this land is going to be sold and how much will be taken 
over by the Secretary, but next year we will probably have to come 
in with a request for a supplemental appropriation for the difference. 
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Mr. Kirwan. We have covered forest roads and trails, access roads, 
and acquisition of land. 
Mr. Magnuson ? 


TRANSPORTATION OF FIREFIGHTERS 


Mr. Maenuson. While I think about it, I want to go a little more 
into the last question that the chairman asked about availability of 
transportation for firefighters. I have a letter from Congressman 
Metcalf in which he suggests the desirability of authority to purchase 
some secondhand buses for this purposes, without impairing your 
authority to purchase passenger vehicles for regular purposes. 

He cited as justification for this the fact that commercial bus com- 
panies are reluctant to charter their vehicles to go over primitive 
and rough roads into forest fires and that as a result much of this 
transportation has to be done in small vehicles like trucks and 
pickups. 

It creates a traffic problem sometimes, often in fact, on one-way 
rouds which may have been bulldozed out for the purpose of fighting 
a fire. 

Does the Service feel that it needs this authority ? 

Mr. Henper. Well, Mr. Magnuson, I think the need for this author- 
ity is not servicewide. I believe that there are a few locations where 
we have that problem, as you outlined and as Mr. Metcalf recently 
advised us in a letter that he thought was the case. 

If there were some of these buses available from excess lists, and 
they become available to us, I think it might facilitate those few lo- 
cations but again I do not think it is a serious problem servicewise. 

We have been able to take care of most of the areas by our regular 
authorization. 

I think each year as we replace our passenger-carrying equipment 
we could take that into account and get what few buses we need right 
into our authorization for passenger-carrying vehicles. 

Mr. Magnuson. Do you own any buses ? 

Mr. Henover. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maenuson. Are they used for that purpose ? 

Mr. Henper. Very few. Four buses, I believe it is. 

Mr. Maanuson. Are they scattered around the country in various 
locations ? 

Mr. Henver. Right. We do, of course, use many more than that, 
but it is on a very intermittent basis. We have found it much cheap- 
er and much more satisfactory to contract for the haul of fire crews 
from central locations in those cases where we need them. Of course, 
the area Mr. Metcalf is talking about, not only is there a matter of 
rough roads that you are talking about, but there are less buses 
available. 

LEWIS RIVER ROAD, WASHINGTON 


Mr. Maenuson. Mr. Greeley, as you know, I am very interested in 
the Lewis River Road situation. When this question first came to my 
attention I was Congressman at Large from the State of Washington 
and, while Lewis River area is no longer in my district, I have re- 
tained my interest in that. Do I understand you are going ahead 
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with plans for condemnation on the Muddy River section of that 
road ¢ 

Mr. Greevey. On the Muddy River section, that is right. 

Mr. Magnuson. Is that owned by the International Paper Co.? 

Mr. Greetry. That is one of the road systems that is owned by the 
International Paper Co. 

Mr. Magnuson. Have you made any estimate of what it is going to 
cost, or would that compromise you ? . 

Mr. Greetey. Could I go off the record to discuss that question. 
please ? 

Mr. Maenvson. Yes. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Maanvson. Would this be a full-scale condemnation ? 

Mr. Greevry. Yes. 

Mr. Macnvson. Where title passes to the Government ? 

Mr. Greetry. Yes. We would expect that it would become a Gov- 
ernment road, but we would expect that in our documents we would 
stipulate the right the Government would take, which would be some- 
thing less than the full ownership of the road. 

Mr. Maenvson. In other words, reserve to the International Paper 
Co. in this instance certain rights to use the road ? 

Mr. Greetey. That is right. 

Mr. Magnuson. The management would come from the Forest 
Service ? 

Mr. Greetry. It is necessary that road management decisions be 
ours to make. 

Mr. Macnuson. And by the same token, I suppose the maintenance 
burden. 

Mr. Greetry. That is right. We would be responsible for that. 

Mr. Maenuson. You ought to get it more cheaply on that basis than 
if you did not grant any concessions. 

Mr. Gree.ey. That is one of the reasons we plan to do it this way, 
sir. 

Mr. Maenuson. Can you give us an idea of when you might start 
the condemnation action ? 

Mr. Greetey. We have got the wheels turning now and it is : 
matter of how long it is necessary to get together the material that 
the lawyers have to have before they can go into court. 

We expect, or we aim, to have it be this spring. That is specifi- 
cally what we are aiming for. 

Mr. Macnuson. Acquiring the Muddy River section, which is the 
part above the Swift Creek Dam: is that right? 

Mr. Greevey. It is above the reservoir. 

Mr. Maanuson. Is that going to solve the problem ? 

Mr. Greevry. It solves only part of it. We still have to work 
out and conclude negotiations with the Pacific Power & Light Co. 
over the segment of road called the Pacific Road, which is the one 
that goes around the reservoir. 

Mr. Magnuson. Are you optimistic? 

Negotiations are proceeding, I take it ? 

Mr. GreeLey. We are now in the process of turning back to, or 
getting reopened before, the Federal Power Commission the pro- 
ceedings which were started in November of 1958 for the purpose of 
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determining what the Commission feels is an appropriate price. We 
failed to reach understanding with Pacific over a price and it is pretty 
definite now that those proceedings will not be concluded in time to 
make a purchase this fiscal year. So we will have to be prepared to 
meet that obligation to Pacific next fiscal year. 

Mr. Macnuson. Does the Federal Power Commission have final 
authority to fix Federal liability in this situation ? 

Mr. Greectry. Under the terms of the license, Mr. Magnuson, we 
believe that the Federal Power Commission has the authority to 
determine what would constitute compliance with the license on the 
part of Pacific. 

Mr. Maenuson. And yet the Federal Power Commission, as I re- 
call, asked the Forest Service to relieve it of this responsibility, did 
it not, and go into negotiations with Pacific Power & Light on its 
own ? 

Mr. Greetey. That was not a formal request, sir. It was very 
strongly intimated that it would be quite fine if all hands could 
work out. some understanding on this. I want to make it clear that 
we did not receive a formal request from the Federal Power Com- 
mission to do this. 

Mr. Maenvson. What are you negotiating for, ownership of this 
road, the right to use it ? 

Mr. Greetey. We are negotiating for ownership of an interest 
in the road, the so-called Pacific Road, which, upon conveyance to 
us, would make it a Government road, which would leave with Inter- 
national the right to haul over it a stated volume of timber from 
certain described lands between now and approximately the year 
2000 and with offhighway equipment of certain specified bunk widths. 
It amounts to a rather substantial reduction of the estate which In- 
ternational Paper Co. now has in that road by virtue of their agree- 
ment with Pacific. 

Mr. Maenvson. Pacific has an obligation to International Paper? 

Mr. Greevey. That is right. Pacific Power & Light Co. now owns 
that road and they have this very involved agreement with Inter- 
national Paper Co. 

Mr. Magnuson. How did they acquire ownership? Did they do 
that by condemning the Old Harbor Plywood Road ? 

Mr. Greevrty. They condemned the Old Harbor Plywood Road up 
the bottom and built this, about 15 miles of, road around the reservoir 
and did so with planning an active knowledge of, at first, the Harbor 
Plywood people. It was while that road was being built that negotia- 
tions between Harbor Plywood and International Paper Co. took 
place and International Paper succeeded to the interests of Harbor 
Plywood. 

Mr Maenvson. On what basis are these roads being used now for 
the removal of Federal timber ? 

Mr. Greevcey. There is an interim agreement between the Forest 
Service and Pacific Power & Light under which the purchasers of 
national timber pay what amount to rental for use of road, $1.25 to 
$2.50 per thousand depending on several things—there is one rate 
applying to some insect-killed timber and one to noninsect-killed 
timber. And that amount accumulates to the credit of the Govern- 
ment to go toward whatever sum is arrived at in the final settlement. 
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Mr. Maenuson. Is that per mile or for the entire egress ? 

Mr. Greetry. It is my recollection it is for the entire length of 
the road. 

Mr. Maenvuson. Is the Muddy River section of the road being used 
on the same basis ? 

Mr. Greevry. No, sir. 

Mr. Maenuson. It is not being used at all? 

Mr. Greetry. [t is not being used for hauling national timber at 
all. The Pine Creek Road, the other road system, is being used. 

Mr. Magnuson. As I recall the Pine Creek system does not tap too 
much Federal timber. 

Mr. Greetry. The immediate pressures about the Pine Creek system 
have been worked out and that is not a problem in the immediate 
future. 

Mr. Crirr. I would like to interject. Mr Magnuson, that despite 
these difficulties, we are this year cutting the full allowable cut in 
Lewis River. We are cutting the full allowable cut on the Gifford 
Pinchot National Forest. It is the first time we have attained that. 
These difficuties have been cumbersome to work our way through, but 
we are moving substantial amounts of timber out of that drainage 
now, despite all this trouble. 

Mr. Magnuson. As I understand it, you have $1 million in the con- 
demnation fund and there is another million in this budget; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Greetry. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Maenvson. Obviously this is adequate for this particular prob- 
lem and probably some others, too. 

Mr. Greetry. The million dollars available for this year is ade- 
quate for the Muddy Road action that we contemplate. The settle- 
ment that we will undoubtedly be obligated to work out and finance 
with Pacific next year will probably exceed the million that is requested 
for fiscal year 1961. We have anticipated meeting any amounts in ex- 
cess of this requested $1 million out of the regular road and trail 
appropriations. 

Mr. Maenvson. T am certainly delighted to see the Forest Service 
using the weapon of condemnation in this situation. TI felt for several 
years that you should, and T am under the impression that the Forest 
Service has been very reluctant to use condemnation. It seems to me 
that it puts the Service in a very poor bargaining position when it is 
necessary to negotiate for these roads, negotiate a price for acquiring 
them, or negotiate terms for their use; that if the owner, due to the 
history of the Forest Service, feels that the Service will not resort to 
condemnation, it has left you, I think, in a weak bargaining position. 
T want to lend every encouragement that T can to this particular pro- 
cedure. T am glad to see the problem getting solved and I am glad to 
hear that you are finally reaching an allowable cut. 

Can you supply the committee with an estimate of the cost to solve 
the two most pressing access problems the Forest Service has? I 
assume this would be one of them. 

Mr. Greetry. May T ask a question about that? Our most pressing 
one is the entire Lewis River road system. There are about three 
others that are in the immediate next priority grouping. The total 
price for those would be about $2,500,000. 
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Mr. Maanvuson. Total for the last three ? 

Mr. Greecrey. For the last three and the—excuse me. I will back 
up. Llefta million dollars out of there—$3,500,000. 

Mr. Macnuson. That includes the Lewis River or Muddy Road 
system 4 
"Mr. Greecry. Yes. 

Mr. Magnuson. Thank you, Mr. Greeley. That isall. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Denton. 


ROADS FOR HOOSIER NATIONAL FOREST 


Mr. Denton. I spoke to you this morning about the acquisition of 
land in Perry County where the Government owns approximately 
10,000 acres of land which pay very little revenue to the county. 
It makes it a big problem with them. Can you do anything about 
the roads that serve that territory? Those roads used to be township 
roads. 

Mr. Greevry. The Forest Service is able to expend money on roads 
that are in the forest transportation system. Usually where previ- 
ously built, so-called county roads exist, we do not pic k them up in the 
forest transportation system. That is because usually those were 
already existing roads and it is not necessary to put them in or add to 
them to serve the national forest. 

Mr. Denton. In Indiana we formerly levied allotments on eve 
body who used the road. Of course, the land you own, you wou d 
have had to work those roads if you were treated like other property 
owners. You have practically all the land there except the houses 
that are left in between where you own the land. Apparently, there 
is ae you can do about it. 

Mr. Greetey. Not unless there is justification to put a road on 
the forest transportation system. I will have to plead guilty to not 
being familiar with our situation in those two counties, Mr. Denton. 

Mr. Denton. Several of them have spoken to me. It is quite a 
hardship to have the forest there and not have it produce anything. 
They spoke about the road problem. 

That is all. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen? 


ACQUISITION OF IOWA NATIONAL FOREST LAND 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, about a week ago Congressman Kyl 
and Congressman Schwengel, in whose district this forest land in 
Low: a is located, called Mr. Greeley to the Capitol and also called 
me at the time, since I am a member of this committee, and we dis- 
cussed this exchange of Iowa forest land for land in other States. 

The Forest Service had requested some language to permit exchange 
of this forest land for other lands in other States, which has not been 
permitted up to this time. 

After we considered the whole matter, we decided that we should 
hold this matter in abeyance for the time being until such time as the 
municipalities and the conservation associations and the others might 
want to take over and maintain these several forest reserves. We 
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decided that those organizations and people should be contacted and 
given an opportunity to take over. This land is very rugged and is 
almost worthless for anything but a forest preserve, and a recreation 
area. To trade this land now for lands anyplace else, you would 
get almost next to nothing for it. 

In the event that the municipalities and conservation association 
and others will not take over and maintain this area, then I think it 
would be well to put a forest ranger in that area. After all, this is 
the only forest preserve we have in Iowa and we are pretty barren of 
recreation areas. In this area the forest preserve is located quite 
close to the Des Moines River and it would, if properly handled, make 
a very wonderful recreational area for the people of Iowa and Mis- 
souri. 

I shall ask, Mr. Chairman, that the language be deleted from the 
bill this year until such time that we will have opportunity to do 
what I have just explained. 

Mr. Greeley, do you want to say a few words on that score? 

Mr. Greetey. Might I comment on this matter of local communities 
or areas taking over? I am not sure I follow your thinking there, 

I believe if you had in mind having local communities or localities 
take over administrative responsibilities, that is something that we 
lack legal authority to turn over to somebody else to do. 

Mr. Jensen. I am sure that could be rectified; your study shows 
that is the best solution. In any event, this language proposal 
should be held up until we can study the matter in detail. 


TIMBER PRICES 


What do you get for your stumpage now? 

Mr. Curr. The average price received by the Forest Service for 
all species of sawtimber sold in the United States in the last fiscal 
year was $16.46 per thousand. Prices differ, as you understand, with 
the species and the locations. 

Mr. Jensen. What do you get for fir and white pine and ponderosa 
pine? 

Mr. Crtrr. Douglas-fir on the Pacific slope averaged $29.28 per 
thousand. 

Mr. Jensen. How does that compare with the prices the Bureau of 
Land Management receives ? 

Mr. Crirr. I think it is comparable. TI am not certain of the exact 
figure they are getting but we are selling on the same market to the 
same groups of customers and it is all sold under competitive bid. 

Mr. Jensen. What do you get for a ponderosa ? 

Mr. Cuirr. Ponderosa pine sawtimber sold throughout the Western 
United States in fiscal 1959 averaged $16.95. That ranged from $8.15 
in the Southwest. to $19.66 in California. 

Mr. Jensen. The price of stumpage has been raised in the last year 
or two, has it not ? 

Mr. Crirr. In the last year the price of stumpage did show a sub- 
stantial increase from about $13 a thousand on the average to this 
$16.46. The market has leveled off somewhat now. 
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GRAZING FEES 


Mr. Jensen. What are your grazing rates / 

Mr. Cuurr. Grazing rates for calendar year 1959 were 50 cents per 
animal month for cattle and 1014 cents per sheep month for sheep. 

Mr. Jensen. How do you account for the fact the Bureau of Land 
Management gets 22 cents for cattle and one-fifth that amount for 
sheep? Are you a better businessman and are you better traders than 
the Bureau of Land Management? This would indicate you are. Is 
there any difference in the land ? 

Mr. Currr. Considerable difference in the land. 

Mr. Jensen. Your grass is more abundant than that of the Bureau 
of Land Management / 

Mr. Cuirr. In many places it is because the national forests gen- 
erally are in the high mountain area where we get more precipitation. 
Bureau of Land Management covers generally desert type ranges in 
the western country. 

Mr. Tuomson. That difference in the quality of land makes no dif- 
ference at all, does it, because it is still the grazing of one cow for 
1 month. What difference does it make whether it takes 10 acres to 
do it or 30 acres to do it? You still feed only one cow per month, do 
you not? 

Mr. Cuirr. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. Even though that critter might have to walk a quarter 
of a mile extra a day to get there ? 

Mr. Crirr. In a sparsely vegetated range it might take several times 
the acreage to support a cow fora month, and the operating costs might 
be quite different. 

Mr. Tuomson. But the charge is still 50 cents to feed a cow for a 
month as compared to a much lesser figure in other land ¢ 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. I cannot understand the differential, then. I think 
we had better look into it a little. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Are you asking for any additional personnel this year over and 
above fiscal 1960 ? 

Mr. Henper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. How many and in what fields? Give us a quick run- 
down. 

Mr. Henper. Approximately 400 to 500 more personned. 

Mr. Jensen. Why are they needed ? 

Mr. Henver. Due to the increased timber load. We have men in 
each of these areas where you have increases. We have 82 perma- 
nent positions in timber, 33 in recreation, 17 in fire, and so on, which 
accounts for 182 positions in the forest land management item. This 
figures out to be 187 more permanent personnel and a total of 684 
man-years including temporary employment. 

Mr. Jensen. How many permanent? 

Mr. Henper. 187. 

Mr. Jensen. What is the average salary ? 
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Mr. Henper. $5,500-plus is the average salary. Many of those 
folks will be 
Mr. Jensen. At least $6,000 when you figure other related costs, 

Mr. Henper. Most of these people would be entering at the entrance 
salary, about $4,200 a year, although there would be a few which 
would be above. 

Mr. Jensen. It will cost $3 million extra. We have to appropriate 
$3 million more for personnel. How many people do you have on the 
payroll now in the Forest Service / 

Mr. Henver. I do not have the figure handy. 

Mr. JeNseN. Who can give it? 

Mr. Henver. The approximate figure is 13,000. 

Mr. JENSEN. 13,627 permanent, and all others, 7,865, m: iking a total 
of 21,492. Now you are asking for 482 more permanents and some 
additional temporaries. 

How much more temporary help are you asking for? 

Mr. Henver. The difference in temporary help would be the differ- 
ence between 187 and 680-some m: n-years. In other words, some of 
those people would be working only 2, 3, or 4 months. 

Mr. Jensen. You are asking for about $4 million raise over and 
above last year for personnel. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 





DUTCH ELM DISEASE 


Mr. Jensen. Are you making any headway in eradicating the Dutch 
elm bug 4 

Mr. SwInGLer. Some of that comes under the agricultural research 
appropriation. It is not here. 

Mr. Jensen. You folks certainly are interested in it. 

Mr. Harper. Yes, in forest insect research. There has been a recent 
development in our research which looks promising. We have found 
a chemical which, when introduced into the sap stream of the tree, 
repells insects, particularly the elm bark beetle. This insect is the 
main carrier of the fungus which is called the Dutch elm disease. 

This research finding is too recent to determine whether or not it 
will be successful, but if this does prove sucessful I think it will add 
considerably to the effectiveness of the control measures we have. 

Mr. Jensen. I hope we find a cure for that because it has really 
taken our wonderful elm trees away from the east coast and now it 
is getting into Iowa. It is heading my way pretty fast. 

I have a tree in my backyard, an elm tree, which measures almost 
15 feet around for 4 feet above the ground, one of the most beautiful 
elm trees you ever saw, with a limb : spread of at least. 100 feet, and I 
would certainly not like to lose that tree. 

Half of that tree belongs to my neighbor and we baby that tree like 
nobody’s business. It is a beautiful thing. 

There are all kinds of wonderful elm trees spread all over Iowa and 
the Middle West. and all over the Nation. I hope you have found a 
cure for this terrible Dutch elm disease. What you say is encouraging. 
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FOREST FIRE EXPERIENCE 


You had an awful lot of fires. You had more fires this year, I 
presume, in the way of total loss than you have had in any year to 
my knowledge since I have been in this committee. Is that right? 

Mr. Greevey. That is right. 

Mr. JeNnsEN. That is because of the drought in the forest areas 
mainly ¢ 

Mr. Greecey. That is right, sir. It was a dry year and it was a year 

when we had many fires that got big. We did not actually have a 
larger total number of fires but we had more fires that got big and 
more fires which were not controlled in the first work per iod and went 
into subsequent work periods. 

Mr. Jensen. I have always harped on the idea, and I have felt, that 
you should have helicopters belonging to the Forest Service, many, 
many more than you have. 

We : ave a fire loss of how much in the past year? 

Mr. Greecey. $26 million is what we think the figures will reach. 

Mr. Jensen. You can buy a lot of helicopters for half that and you 
would have them ready to go, located at strategic points throughout 
your greatest potential fire areas. You would not have to wait to call 
a private operator to get to that fire, and your helicopters could be 
hovering over the area constantly and spot these fires. You can have 
your fire-fighting equipment carried right in the helicopter and a man 
there ready to jump off and put out a fire before it gets going full 
blast. 

Mr. Peterson, I just believe that that is the way to save money and 
stop this great loss of that fine timber. 

Mr. Prererson. We are using helicopters. That is not to say we 
could not use more. 

Mr. Jensen. It is costing you a lot of money right now to hire heli- 
copters and airplanes—$26 million is a lot of money to fight fires. I 
know fires have to be fought, but there certainly is a . better way of 
fighting them than we have » tod: Ly. 

Mr. Greeiey. We did put into effect in one part of the country an 
air tanker program and we did use helicopters and have them avail- 
able so all the dispatcher had to do was to call his field and get a copter 
going. He had a copter in the air in about 5 minutes. 

We are sure that our firefighting bill this year would have been 
much higher had it not been for the availability of these air tankers 
and copters. 

Mr. Jensen. All right; that proves my point. I am one of the 
greatest. private enterprisers in America, but in this instance where 
we have had these great losses, many of these losses are due to the 
fact you haven't gotten to the point of the fire fast enough. 

I don’t know what kinds of contracts you have with these standby 
people, but certainly they must get tremendously big pay in order to 
have a plane in readiness any minute and a man or two in readiness 
standing by waiting to be called. Maybe they do something else be- 
sides that, but your ‘firefighters could be used for other purposes, used 
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for patrolling and carrying messages from one work crew to another 
and to area headquarters. You do not just have to put them on a 
helicopter and tell them to just wait for the call. 

Mr. Greetry. They have to work to stay in good physical condition. 


NEED TO REDUCE FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Jensen. We will have to figure out ways and means by which 
Federal employees can do more work, and hence cut down this tre- 
mendous cost of running this Government which is now costing over 
$13 billion just for personnel. Somebody will get into Government 
some day and say, “All right, roll up your sleeves, beys, and go to 
work. This isa must. You either do that or you have no job.” 

[ had three people working in my office when I first came to Wash- 
ington 22 years ago. I still have three people. They are doing three 
times more work than they did when I first came to Congress, and 
they are not complaining. 

Believe you me, they work. That is the way business is run. That 
is the way I ran my lumber business. I worked for a big company, 
and, brother, you were on the ball. 

[ have had top men in many departments of Government, and people 
all through Government, common, ordinary employees, say to me, 
“We could do a better job if we had 25 percent. less people in my 
department.” 

However, the heads say, “You cannot say I said that publicly.” 

Mr. Prrrrson. T cannot sav every employee in the Forest Service 
works all the time he shonld be working, but IT have been in perhaps 
half the forests in the United States. T have been in the field with the 
Forest Service personnel after hours and during hours, Saturdays, 
Sundays, and many other times. 

I can only say from my personal observation that T am convinced 
personally, and this is a judgment factor, that the public is getting its 
money’s worth from the national-forest employees. 

Mr. Jensen. But you ean find ways, Mr. Peterson, to organize, I 
am sure. to delegate authority to those who you know are capable of 
doing a good job and cut down on personnel. 

Mr. Pererson. On that point, as far as efficiency of personnel em- 
ployment is concerned, there is always room for improvement That 
applies to every organization. We have all kinds of procedures to 
try to develop maximum efficiency. 

T would not say we are 100 percent or that we will ever be 100 
percent, but certainly we are striving to get the maximum efficient 
use out of the people we have in our employ. 

Mr. Jensen. You know, we had the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Secretary of the Treasury before the full Committee 
of Appropriations a couple days ago for an entire day. I am telling 
vou now that they scared me to death when they told the committee 
of financial conditions in this country of ours. There is only one 
thing to keep the American dollar stable not only here but around the 
world, and that is reducing Federal expenditures and get started on 
the road to paying off some of the national debt. That is the only 
thing that will give the American people confidence so they will con- 
tinue to spend their money, and it is the only thing that, will keep the 
American dollar sound—reduction in Federal expenditures. 
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Mr. Pererson. With that I am in agreement. Of course, I think 
you will agree, too, that one thing necessary to get that job done is 
for the American people to quit asking the Government to do more and 
more for them. 

Mr. JeENsEN. Of course. I am pretty proud of what the House Ap- 
yropriations Committee did last year. We reduced the President’s 
ule over $2,800 million and we hurt no one. 

Of course, the other body raised it above the President’s budget very 
substantially. 

When the final record was written we had reduced the President’s 
budget by just $200 million. But then, however, we had some author- 
ization bills which appropriated funds. This backdoor method, you 
know the method the spenders use to get what they want, ran expen- 
ditures considerably over the President’s s budget. 

Do not be surprised, gentlemen, if this Appropriations Committee 
of ours does not make an even better showing than we made last year. 
So do not feel too hurt if you see some pretty substantial cuts in your 
budget request. That is going through the whole Government. 

Mr. Prrerson. I suppose we are like everybody else, that if those 
cuts are made they are selective. We have to produce timber, water, 
services for people. These being Federal properties the Federal 
Government will have to spend money to develop them. 

Mr. Jensen. I do not suppose there is a man in Government for 
whom I have a higher regard than I do you. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. But every agency which appears before an Appropri- 
ations Committee and every private citizen of America tells us that 
of course we should save, but his interest is different and it is a must. 

I am not taking any great issue with you on this. I have high 
regard for the Forest Service. I think you have done a very good 
job. You have great responsibilities. I do hope, though, that every 
one of you will just do your level best. to cut out every bit of waste 

that you can find in your Department. I don’t care where it is, be- 
cause we are going down the drain if we do not get the fiscal picture 
of America in better shape than it is today. 

Mr. Pererson. We join with you in that, Mr. Jensen, getting the 
fiscal situation in good condition. These properties are in Federal 
ownership and they have great significance to many people of this 
country. 

We agree we want the maximum productivity from each man we 
have. We think we never will be perfect, but we are getting what we 
think is a high degree of efficiency in the use of all resources available 
to the Forest Service, including personnel. We think these properties 
being Federal properties, meaning what they do to the people of 
America, that if they are to achieve their maximum development—I 
(lo not say they have to achieve it tomorrow but they should achieve 
it at some point in the future—further substantial expenditure will be 
necessary. We have presented to the Congress a program for that 
purpose, and it will cost money to achieve that. 

When it is achieved, according to our calculations, the receipts from 
these forest properties will be substanti: lly greater than the annual 
expenditures. 

_Mr. Jensen. The Treasury Department is asking for many addi- 
tional people. They say the more people they have out collecting 
revenue and checking everybody’s income, the greater revenue w ill come 
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into the Federal Government. Every Department of Government says 
about the same thing. 

However, there comes a time when you have to cut out a lot of 
things. 

As far as I am concerned, and as far as this committee is concerned, 
we have never used a meat ax on any appropriation request. We may 
have to do it one of these days if things do not straighten out. 


PELLET SEEDING 


Mr. Rodenhiser, you are in charge of the pellet-seeding experimental 
work ? 

Mr. Ropentiuser. We have been doing some work on it. 

Mr. Jensen. We had a program in progress a number of vears ago. 
I feel that program was sabotaged, for what reason I do not know. 
However, I am completely sold on the idea that we will never get our 
great plains and our mountain ranges vegetated until we use that 
method of seeding. 

Dr. Adams is in town now, and he is going to have a visit with Secre- 
tary Seaton very soon and show Mr. Seaton the pictures before seeding 
and the pictures a year after seeding before the cattle and sheep people 
turned their cattle and sheep onto the grass. They could not see that 
grass going to waste, as no doubt they put it. They destroved the 
grass. 

Mr. Peterson and Mr. MeArdle, T will ask that you give Mr. Lyle 
Adams an audience and let him show you pictures and letters from 
people who were right on the ground which proves conclusively that 
this isthe way to get the jobdone. Will you do that ? 

Mr. Pererson. We will be glad to see Dr. Adams. 


FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 


Mr. Trromson. T notice cash requirements for construction of roads 
and trails in 1961 increased by $112,000 up to $22.8 million. How 
much of that. if any. is for health benefits? Do you have employees 
there or is that a cooperative program ? 

Mr. Henper. $120,000 for roads and trails. 

Mr. Trroomson. Does that mean a net decrease of $8,000 in funds for 
1961 fiscal year as compared to 1960? 

Mr. Henper. $120,000. It will mean that $120,000 in the “Roads 
and trails” appropriation will be used for Health Benefits Act costs 
rather than for roads, maintenance, and construction. 

Mr. Prrerson. My figures show an increase of $3,187,000 pro- 
gramed. 

Mr. Tuomson. So there will be a substantial increase for roads and 
trails. How about maintenance? Is there a decrease of $338,000 on 
maintenance to $7.1 million ? 

Mr. Grant. That figure refers to cash requirements under the con- 
tract authority. Total program level is $10,400,000 for 1960 and 
$10.500.000 for 1961. 

Mr. Tuomson. Look at page 81, analysis of cash requirements by 
activities. That is the money you intend to spend as opposed to pro- 
graming, is it not ? 

Mr. Grant. That relates only to an analysis of cash requirements 
under contract authorizations. It simply means that of the $30 mil- 
lion cash appropriation requested for 1961 $338,141 less will be used 
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for maintenance than in 1960. Under the total program, including 
the 10-percent permanent appropriation, as shown on page 83, there 
will be an increase of $100,000 in funds for maintenance because of 
the necessity to pay the Federal share of employees’ health benefit 
costs. Therefore, there is actually no change in program level. 

The authorization is included in the Federal Aid Highway Act. 


That act provides a $30 million contract authorization for 1961 for 
forest. development roads and trails within the national forests which 
are under the jurisdiction of the Forest Service. 

Mr. Tuomson. Are the funds for roads shown on page 81 at the 
rate of $22,850,000 funds turned over to the State highway depart- 
ments ? 

Mr. Grant. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. Or are they roads constructed by the Forest Depart- 
ment and maintained by them ? 

Mr. Grant. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomson. With increased cost of construction can yeu maintain 
this program at a sustained level with funds allowed ? 

Mr. Greetey. The amount that is in this budget request for fiscal 
1961 contemplates an increase in actual mileage of work accomplished. 

Mr. Toomson. How about maintenance? 

Mr. Greetey. A good part of the maintenance burden is handled 
by timber operators who maintain roads where they do the mainte- 
nance in connection with their use. We use these maintenance funds 
shown on page 83 to cover the part of the maintenance that is not 


accomplished that way. 
ELECTRONIC COMPUTING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Tuomson. With regard to personnel that Congressman Jensen 
was discussing I went into this situation with regard to another agency. 

They were considering putting in electronic computing equipment 
for personnel and budget records. Have you done anything like 
that? 

Mr. Henver. Yes, sir. Throughout the Forest Service a complete 
payroll and accounting records system has been established by auto- 
matie data processing equipment. At the present time we are seeing 
what we can do on personnel and other records. We have used that 
kind of equipment for things such as forest survey records. Our 
timber sales reports are handled that way. We are studying the 
records in many other types of operations similar to what you mention. 

Mr. Tomson. How much have you spent on electronic and com- 
puting equipment ? 

Mr. Henperr. I will supply that figure, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Fiscal year 1959 rental charges for automatic data processing equipment 


Annual 
rental cost 


1. Equipment rented and installed in Forest Service regional head- 


quarters offices and the Washington office___.____-___-____-_--_-----~ $257, 474 
2. Equipment rented and installed in Forest Service experiment sta- 
tions, including the Forest Products Laboratory__._---_---------- 26, 363 
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Equipment involved in the above is punchcard or electric accounting-machine 
type, as distinguished from large digital computers, 

Processing services for engineering, research, and timber management opera- 
tions, requiring use of computers and other machines of larger capacity than 
those in Forest Service installations, were purchased on a contractual basis at 
a cost of $117,000. Of this amount, 50 percent was for engineering and timber 
management activities; specifically, road design and timber sale appraisals. 


EFFECT OF AUTOMATION ON NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. THomson. As a result of that expenditure in getting automa- 
tion, how many people have you laid off ? 

Mr. Henver. Again I could not answer that without doing some 
checking, but I can say this: Our operations in this field are on a more 
current basis, the records are more usable, and we are doing this with 
some saving in personnel and reduction in costs. 

Mr. Tuomson. This Federal agency in the one area I checked were 
going to spend this money to get automation equipment, computers, 
and all that. Then it got down to the question of how many people 
would be reduced if this money were spent. They said, “We will not 
fire anybody. Weare not even going to do it by attrition.” 

In other words, we spend taxpayers’ money to buy this expensive 
equipment, go to automation, and keep the same number of people 
on the payroll. I don’t get it. 

Mr. Henper. We have been able in several units to handle an 
expanded program and do it with no more people. 

Mr. THomson. As a result of the electronic computing equipment 
you have bought, how many men have been replaced and removed from 
the payroll? Please supply that information. 

Mr. Henper. I will be glad to do that. It is not substantial but it 
covers several people. We have been able to handle increased volume 
with the same number or a lesser number than we had before. We 
think, as we go along, we will be able to find ways and means of saving 
even more that we have up to date. 

Mr. Tromson. I think that is why this Jensen rider has more and 
more value. Without something like that I run into the proposition 
they spend the taxpayers’ money to buy this automation equipment 
and then they keep the people sitting around. I do not see where 
there are savings involved. 

Mr. Henver. We can assure you we have saved something. 

Mr. Peterson. In connection with the information you have asked, 
would you permit the inclusion of the size of the workload and work 
units involved? As work units go up, we can show whether people 
go up or down. 

Mr. THomson. It still takes one man to turn on the machine so far 
as automation is concerned. I shall be glad to have you furnish any- 
thing you want to in the way of a justification. 

Mr. Pererson. The only purpose is to make the record complete. 

Mr. THomson. My concern has been that with the various agencies 
operating with the same amount of money they buy this automatic 
equipment and other labor-saving devices. As the programs go down, 
the amount of money tends to remain stable and the personnel goes 
up at the same time. 

I shall compliment the Forest Service because I notice less of that 
goes on in your Service than in others. This is just part of the general 
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thing I would like to bring up. I complimented you on your Service, 
in fact. 

Mr. Peterson. We should know those facts. My point is that if we 
reduce the number of people by employing automatic equipment and 
increase the volume of work, there is some efficiency which results 
other than represented by a reduction in the number of people. 

Mr. Tuomson. I think Congressman Jensen and other members of 
this committee feel that we do not want numbers. 

Mr. Pererson. We join you in that. 


USE OF AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING EQUIPMENT IN THE FOREST SERVICE 


In 1954 the Forest Service looked into the possibility of utilizing data- 
processing equipment in its payrolling and accounting operations. Increased 
expansion in accounting complexity, injection of the employee insurance pro- 
gram, additional States requiring withholding of income taxes and similar factors 
resulted in a situation which exceeded the capacity of our available accounting 
machines. In exploring the field of accounting machines it was apparent that 
the use of automation would be more efficient to perform the many repetitive 
tasks, to make available information needed for both scheduled and unscheduled 
reports, and to furnish management with required and desired information 
in form and detail not economically feasible to obtain under manual methods 
or the use of bookkeeping machines. This study determined that by using punch- 
cards, a complete job could be nes and still result in (1) improved 
efficiency, (2) reduced clerical costs, and (3) produce statements and reports 
that would be of greater service to management. 

Parallel runs and tests of actual transactions, using outside equipment, were 
then made to make certain anticipated benefits would be realized. During this 
period, time studies were conducted on both manual methods and under auto- 
mation to provide data for evaluation and for making decision whether or not 
to install puncheard equipment. Based on the results, decision was made to 
install puncheard equipment in one of the regional headquarters offices as a 
pilot plant. 

After 1 year of puncheard operations, the pilot region had reduced clerical 
forces on the national forests in that region by 12.5 positions. These positions 
were eliminated by not filling vacancies resulting from normal turnover occurring 
over a 12-month period. As shown by the following table, this represented a 
net cash savings in 12 months of $26,184. 


Increased regional office costs resulting from centralization of fiscal and account- 
ing services (test region) 


5 ROR Radia Seas ad sce sree agree icc sa se dsm Gd an Eta 

. Punchcard equipment) rental Coete.. 226 ~.46..2 5- ce eenisny an pias BES 17,127 

Total increased regional office costs_______-------------- asi, BOUT 

Savings at forest level resulting from centralization of fiscal and accounting 
services 

1: D5 Cee One WR ORE eso ois eer aeeadews Ve eae $40, 187 

2. Clerical savings in the regional office and at experiment stations_-_~ 5, 400 

3. Depreciation and maintenance of former bookkeeping machines_-_~_-~ 1, 374 

CONE. oe eee a em ereaietacmetennegnne pipette tenes 46, 961 

Leas increased regional aiiice costes... 1. once ~ ae eee 

NOG SVR dens scrhacccdenumnnannsenemeeneeebe wee 26, 184 


On the basis of successful and economical pilot plant operations, punchcard 
equipment was installed in the eight other regional offices in the continental 
United States. At the same time studies were initiated on other phases of the 
work for possible handling on puncheards, 

There are now puncheard installations in nine Forest Service regional offices. 
Programs developed at the pilot plant, and others developed since, are being used 
in each of these installations. These additional installations are now com- 
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pleting the initial period of orientation and obtaining experience in new 
methods. Their savings are and will be comparable on a volume basis to those 
realized in the pilot plant which was in one of the smaller regions. Since 
making the initial installation, Forest Service programs have expanded and 
the increased volume of transactions has been absorbed without difficulty and 
without increase in personnel normally related to work being handled by punch- 
card equipment. 

Fiscal and accounting applications fully justified installation of data-proc- 
essing equipment. Many additional program applications have and are now 
being developed. They are resulting in additional savings in time and money 
as well as increased efficiency in handling Forest Service programs. 

Research in watershed management, forest and range, and forest products 
requires considerable computing and compiling of data. Electronic computers 
are being used for this purpose thereby releasing personnel from time-consuming 
manual computations for increased work in research. The Forest Service does 
not rent large-scale computers for these programs, but rather utilizes equipment 
available in other Government agencies, universities, and elsewhere ‘after ‘de 
termination of where the work can be done most economically. 

In the past 10 years the Forest Service has either pioneered or participated 
in the development and application of electronic control surveying, photogram- 
metric surveying for engineering purposes, and the use of digital computers for 
survey and design computations. These, and other similar developments, have 
enabled the Service to save much time and do the engineering for an increasing 
construction program without corresponding increase in staffing. Use of com- 
puters for engineering purposes has resulted in savings of 20 percent of the cost 
of doing this work manually. The human element of error has been reduced 
and end products are of higher quality. Responsibilities for engineering sur- 
veys and design are, through the use of computers, being more fully met. In 
the expanded construction program, the shortage of qualified personnel has con- 
stituted a major problem. This has, to a considerable degree, been offset by 
economies, more efficient handling, and increased output resulting from the use 
of electronic computers. 


Mr. Kirwan. We are glad to have had you gentlemen with us. We 
appreciate your appearance. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 21, 1960. 


INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION 
WITNESSES 


ARTHUR V. WATKINS, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER 
JEAN R. HANNA, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| 


$172, 625 $180, 000 | 


Program by activities: Hearing and adjudication of Indian | 
claims (total obligations 


pa Senabeeens $195, 800 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) 177, 700 180, 000 | 195, 800 
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Object classification 











1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 

Total number of permanent positions_ ; 17 17 17 

Average number of all employees_---.-.-- | 17 17 17 

Number of employees at end of year _-_- : 17 17 17 

| ie seiateiad sicilieaiilaas 

Average GS grade and salary ; --| 9.7 $7,273 |10.2 $7,932 |10.4 $8, 282 
01 Personal services: 

Permanent positions_- : $158, 350 | $164, 032 $170, 065 

Other pereonal aervices: o.oo. - 5 cecdaad ‘ si 434 774 390 

— a cuemenncnal — ane 

Total personal services -._- 7 ‘ ones 158, 784 164, 860 170, 455 

02 Travel-- ‘ 733 955 6, 500 

(04 Communication services wan 1, 248 1, 790 1, 790 

06 Printing and reproduction. pane “3 216 200 410 

07 Other contractual services oe 422 485 800 

Services performed by other agencies-_-- solider 150 500 

08 Supplies and materials_- wi 468 | 520 750 

09 Equipment at aa 1, 439 450 3, 500 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 9, 195 | 10, 644 11, 095 

15 Taxes and assessments... Sadao eatin 120 | --| en tee 

Total obligations__.. dosestahed ' 172, 625 180, 000 195, 800 





Mr. Norretv. The next matter for the consideration of the com- 
mittee is the request by the Indian Claims Commission. 

I note that the sum of $195,800 is requested, which represents an 
increase of $15,800. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


At this point in the record we shall insert pages 1 through 10 
of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 
Statement relating 1959, 1960, 1961 estimate to current appropriation 


{In thousands] 





1950 progrém: (Obligations InCHRINOR) se oe icicle dercinnewnen ssc $173 
Increase in GS—13 position previously held by annuitant__._._....-_-------- +5 
Increase in other related personal services cost___------------------------ +2 

1960 program: (Obligations MICOlTOE) a nee hi st Seti micancun 180 


Full time financing of existing positions, reallocation of three GS-7 to GS-9 
positions, regular pay over 52-week base, and other related personal serv- 


NOC a NOONE. 5 oii a ed es ers ee fo es hs ee Ls eth ome +7 
Increase for ieeded GEeinment ok cast Se cee ee eee eS +3 
Suen: Di A nk oe ae ss Se isan ee waenteieneeennn +5 
GTS SO i i a re +1 

1961 program (oOplimatIOns Therese) —... en cn ee sen eeaneks 196 


Analysis by activities 


Hearing and adjudication of Indian claims (total) : 


gine St a a a ne 173 
IUPUI Sis neice cdots idwctiot tite gta 

1960 aa we . ajintin Sa a a ke 180 
RI is chin ea as eat cardelag adatom 5s asiesssckas da aaah aaa ea a 


1961 : si peiieniaias Wikies Ea ecajaanaaaieGl 196 
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SUMMARY 


These budget estimates amounting to $195,800 are submitted as the basis for 
an appropriation of that amount to carry on the work of the Indian Claims Com- 
mission for the fiscal year 1961. 

The Commission was organized on April 10, 1947, under the act approved 
August 13, 1946 (25 U.S.C. 70). Its original expiration date April 10, 1957, 
was extended for 5 years by the act approved July 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 624). 

The amount requested is $15,800 more than the $180,000 appropriated for 
1960 and is for additional travel, needed equipment and personal services, as 
hereinafter shown. 

We are unable to make a forecast of our needs for the 2 years following the 
budget year. If litigation progresses as now, our needs will likely be approxi- 
mately the same as the budget year. 


(a) Duties and functions 


The duties of the Commission are to hear and determine all claims arising 
under section 2 of the act, up to and including August 13, 1946, on behalf of any 
Indian tribe, band, or other identifiable group of American Indians residing 
within the territorial limits of the United States. The act provides that the 
claims may be heard notwithstanding any statute of limitations or laches, but 
that all other defenses shall be available to the United States. 

The Commission is required to make written findings of fact, conclusions of 
law and opinions in each claim decided, and, when an award is made to deter- 
mine the amount of any allowable offsets, counterclaims, or other deductions. 
Decisions of the Commission may be appealed to the Court of Claims, and deci- 
sions of that court may be reviewed on certiorari by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Appeals to the Court of Claims have required an average of about 10 months 
for briefing, argument, consideration and decision. The shortest time has been 
about 3 months and the longest about 2 vears. 

During the past fiscal year the Commission acted on some 768 written motions 
and held sessions on 100 days in Washington and in the field, hearing testimony, 
oral argument and motions relating to 120 different claims. It also rendered 
{8 written decisions affecting 72 claims. Of these decisions, 5 received final 
awards, 6 were found to be entitled to awards in sums from which offsets may 
later be found to be deductible, 19 were decided in favor of claimants on the 
question of Indian title to lands, the area and value of which are to be deter- 
mined, 5 were dismissed, and 13 involved rulings not determinative of the 
claims. 

A majority of the cases before the Commission are for lands claimed under 
“Indian title’ based on alleged exclusive occupancy from time immemorial, or 
on alleged ‘‘recognized” title. The question is generally one for preliminary 
determination. If it is decided against the claimant, no further proceedings are 
required. If in favor of the claimant, the questions of area, consideration, value 
and offsets are then to be heard and determined. That preliminary question 
has already been determined in favor of the claimants in a considerable number 
of cases, including the 106 claims now pending the determination of values and 
offsets and representing many millions of acres of land. 


(b) Status of claims 


The claims filed by the end of the filing period, August 18, 1951, were 852. 

Of the 852 claims filed, 62 percent were filed during the last 6 weeks of the 
5-year filing period which expired August 13, 1951. Most of the claims are 
based on happenings occurring more than 100 years ago, involve large sums, and 
present varied and complicated questions of law and fact. They require ex- 
tended hearings on questions involving Indian title, areas and values of land, 
counterclaims and offsets, and call for the most detailed and serious study and 
anlysis of facts and law as shown by the voluminous testimony and documentary 
evidence and the law claimed as applicable thereto. 
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The status of the 852 claims on January 5, 1960, is given below: 


Naciied arter men ninee oe eeu et Soca eee eee ens 141 
Rominneee QGe DONOME. bei oc an ee nen eeensesncneeeesmeenees —16 

(Of final. Son appeal, 20 anpeaiele) .- 622k oe nteeecnemans 125 
TEN a ccc ccc cea irc at Sea ee i aa sta ance 35 

Completed claims (including 28 on appeal or appealable) ~---------- 160 
Liability determined; amount undetermined... 2... cncnudiwonces 96 
Pending decision___---~- oS reset dbaadieitcaiia i i ig aS cas ee eae eRe 4 
Testimony complete; awaiting briefs or argument___.-.--...-.-..-...... 120 
Hearings partially completed__........-.....-- see niithdihg he tasn ane ecaaaa ead 130 
ADSWEES HiOG—-O ROG Preiss eo ac os So ke Sea sdennauseeegesneaes 229 
Motions to-Ginmiiss PONOINE. oA. Sw eeee a neweas ssnsia ka acide le Racha aeonaihaclaetins 13 
Aweitine Rewer OF Wei. 8 6 chee amskeen sn denwn ne eeeeeeeieeee 100 


PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


This independent Commission of three members was created to hear and 
adjudicate claims, existing before August 13, 1946, of American Indian tribes, 
bands, or other identifiable groups of Indians residing within the territorial 
limits of the United States or Alaska. Of the S52 claims filed 154 have been 
completed. Payments of awards are dependent upon subsequent appropria- 
tions made through “Claims, judgments, and private relief acts” appropriation 
to the Treasury Department. These appropriations total $17,088,606. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 
Amount of estimate.—$195,800. 


Appropriation language change proposed 

It is proposed that the limitation on travel to be increased from $3,600 to $6,500 
per year. 
Statutory authorization 

Public Law 726, 79th Congress, 2d session (70 Stat. 624). 


Purpose of appropriation 
To hear and determine all claims arising under section 2 of the act, up to 


and including August 13, 1946, on behalf of any Indian tribe, band, or other 
identifiable group of American Indians residing within the territorial limits 


of the United States or Alaska. 
Comparison of fiscal year 1961 with fiscal year 1960 

The amount requested for 1961 is $195,800, or $15,800 more than $180,000 
appropriated for 1960. Of this amount $5,649 is for personal services and 
$10,151 for other increases as hereinafter shown. 
Personal services 

The increase of $5,649 for personal services is for reallocation of three con- 
fidential secretaries to the Commissioners from GS-7 to GS-9 and full-time 
financing of 1 GS-3 to GS-5, regular pay over 52-week base and within grade 
increases. 


Hatimaste IOC0s os ao tcc ee teu deat ie sedan eeeen Se keees $164, 806 
PetiwinOe:  FOU4 knees ence neeken cence deseccstiececscoweas aca 170, 455 
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(a 


The following table shows the positions and total salaries for 1960 and 1961: 





1960 1961 
Positions Salaries Positions | Salaries 
Chief Commissioner (statute 1 $18, 500 1 $18, 500 
Commissioners (statute 2 35, 250 | 2 | 36, 000 
Investigators (GS-14) 3 35, 294 | 3 | 35, 551 
Investigators (GS-13) 3 30, 687 3 | 31, 257 
Clerk and administrative officer (GS-13 1 9, 977 l 10, 229 
Administrative assistant (GS-9 ] 6, 111 2 6, 285 
Secretary to commissioners (GS-7 15 8, 393 2 . sisi tema 
Secretary to commissioners (GS-9 1.5 9, 3 19, 031 
File clerk (GS-5 ] 4,45 1 4, 527 
Clerk-stenographer (GS-5 05 2,551 | I 4, 988 
Clerk-typist (GS-4 1 4, 071 1 4, 087 
Total 16. 5 


164, 806 17 | 170, 455 


Funds are requested for the reallocation of three confidential secretaries 
(GS-7) positions to GS—9 because of the added responsibility of these positions, 
also GS-3 to GS-5 because of same situation. 

The increase of $659 in average salary for 14 positions in 1960 over 1959 is due 
to a change in pay scale resulting from annuity deduction in a GS-13 position 
and subsequently filled at regular rate, and reallocation of GS-3 to GS-5, and 
three GS-7 to GS-9. 

The increase of $350 in average salary for 1961 over 1960 is due to full-time 
financing of existing positions. 


Travel 


Estimate, 1960 Bt a ar ; : notte Soe 
un TRI OO a TD oa een ee ean ee eee 6, 500 


The principal provisions of the Indian Claims Commission Act requiring ex- 
penditures for travel by the Commission and members of its staff are contained 
in 25 U.S.C. 7T0p 709 (hearings and depositions before the Commission or a desig- 
nated member of its staff in any part of the United States or in Alaska). In 
prior years we have shown a saving in travel and the money has been turned 
back because most of the cases were in the first or liability stage. 

The present limitation for travel is $3.600. The requested increase of $2,900 
which will raise the limitation from $3,600 to 86.500 will provide for travel that 
will be required for the next fiscal year. This is $5,545 more than the amount 
available for the current fiscal year. 

The number of cases maturing to the second or valuation phase has increased 
and inspection trips that have not heretofore been necessary will need to be made 
to properly evaluate the land involved. It is anticipated that several such trips 
will be necessary, as well as more field hearings, which usually require 3 to 4 
weeks each. 

Communications 
Estimate, 190 ee Baas ee er : 
OURO ES UID Oo a iba te eas ie Roa = 


It is expected that this amount will cover the cost of direct in-dialing which 
has recently gone into effect and which is expected to result in a slight increase, 
as well as long distance calls and telegrams. 


$1, 790 
1, 7 


Printing and reproduction 


| Estimate, Estimate, 
1969 | 1961 


Other $200 $410 





1961: 
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$18, 500 
36, 000 
35, 551 
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The estimate for printing and reproduction for 1961 is $600 or $210 more than 
1960 and is to cover the printing of stationery and envelopes, miscellaneous 
forms, and binding repairs to old books in use by the Commission, and for 
mimeographing of the opinions rendered by the Commission. 


Other contractual services 





Estimate, Estimate, 
1960 1961 
Contractual services____- ci eae weeoee pniguetcadd ce seaes $485 $800 
Services performed by other agencies_-_.__._- hid siwhe dakedoehaeibeebed 150 500 
POU e vcacucgccdenciwckeo eee R adie tances cbntaddaswicetnacwseweee 635 1, 300 














The amount covers contributions for employees’ group life insurance, employ- 
ees’ health benefits, maintenance of office machines, premiums on surety bonds 
for two certifying officers, and miscellaneous services by other agencies. The 
increase of $665 includes estimate for painting the Commission’s hearing room, 
as well as increased cost for employee health benefits and the Commission’s pro 
rata share ($9.41 each or $160) for emergency service in the Health Unit in the 
building in which we are located. 


Supplies and materials 
Estimate, 1960_____- ot he eel Ae 2% Sd oF 56 Se eee oe _. $820 


NIRS RB a5 ies oh eee ad eects coat oe ae os al a ee pia te hake 750 


This amount is to cover cost of blank paper, binders, jackets, folders, stencils, 
carbons, and miscellaneous office supplies. The increase of $230 is to cover cost 
of additional supplies and for paper for mimeographing. 


Equipment 
MSR REO TOS ae tc oe be eaeninied eeu eda tenes web shea aioe $450 


oatimete: WORN Ke sec eect a aa a a Ca a ee _. 3,500 


The estimate for 1961 is $3,050 more than that requested for 1960 and is to 
cover the costs for additional file cases, repairs to furniture, and to replace rugs 
that were obtained from surplus stock over 12 years ago. 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Estimate, 1960__ ae Se ert ae ie oo oe exch od tah oe hoe $10, 644 


Estimate, 1961 __- ibaa ass aie Se ee oe ee , cciciin Shei, 

Section 4(a) of the civil service retirement amendments of 1956 (70 Stat. 747) 
requires agencies to match the 64%4-percent contributions of employees. The $451 
increase for 1961 over 1960 is to cover full time over lapses and reallocation of 
positions, 

Mr. Norreitn. We are pleased to have before us at this time Hon. 
Arthur V. Watkins, Associate Commissioner, and former Senator 
from the State of Utah. 

Senator Watkins, do you have a formal statement which you would 
like to present to the committee 4 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Warxrns. I do have a short, formal statement, and then I shall 
be glad to answer or respond to questions to which I know the answers. 

Mr. Norrevi. Without objection, you may proceed to read the state- 
ment, 

Mr. Warxins. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
pleased to appear before you today to present the budget for the In- 
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dian Claims Commission for the fiscal year 1961 to carry forward the 
rogram of adjudicating and settling the claims of tribes or identifia- 
le groups of American Indians. 

Our summary beginning on page 2 gives the history of the act and 
the status of the cases as of January 5, 1960. 

The total estimate approved by the Bureau of the Budget for 1961 
is $195,800 as compared to $180,000 for the fiscal year 1960. The de- 

tails are set forth in the estimates. 

Many of the claims before the Indian Claims Commission are based 
upon treaties which were made a good many years ago, and under the 
act creating the Commission we are given the authority to go behind 
the treaties to determine whether or not the consideration “paid was 
unconscionable. 

Another type of case is based upon aboriginal or Indian title. This 
has to do with claims of Indians that they had occupied exclusively 
lands from time immemorial. These happen to be lands that have not 
been subject of treaty but which have been taken by the United States 
without compensation being paid to the Indians. 

The cases develop in two complete phases. The first phase deter- 
mines whether or not the United States is liable to the Indians for the 
taking of the lands either by treaty or by a physical taking of the 
land without treaty. 

The second phase has to do with the valuation of the lands taken. 
Of course, if the United States is found not liable in the first phase 
of the trials, then there needs be no valuation of the lands. 

I should explain here that these cases are tried in several] different 
stages because, after all, if they were required to put in a full case to, 
first, determine the li: ibility in the same proceedings as the evaluation 
is determined, they go to a lot of expense and then would probably 
be turned down and they would have the evaluation expense and the 
appraisers to go out and appraise millions of acres of land and then 
come in and be turned down on liability. So, the Commission has 
adopted the procedure of trying them in stages. They do not have 
the right to appeal in stages, but they do have the right to try it in 
stages. 

However, most. of the cases so far have resulted in the establishing 
of the liability of the United States to the Indians. When it is deter- 
mined that the United States is liable we also establish the date of 
the taking of the lands from the Indians. 

Expert appraisers for both parties attempt to value the land. In 
most of the cases many millions of acres of land are involved. In 
order to fully understand the evidence and to be in a better position 
to value the land, it is important that the land in question be viewed 
and inspected before a judgment is rendered. 

I cannot give you the percentage, but the Indians have been win- 
ning consistently. It is the same ‘situation we have in these condem- 
nation cases where the court, if the court is trying the case without 
a jury, goes out to view the premises, or where they have a jury and 
they take the j jury and the court in the field. 

IT have acted as a judge, and I happen to know something about 
the way those cases are conducted. 

We have in some of these cases, I think, around 70 million acres in 
the California case alone which was decided here recently as to liabil- 
ity. The United States was held liable for the taking of 70 million 
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acres. It is pretty hard to pass judgment on the value of that, and 
understand what they are talking about unless you actually go out 
and see the land. Therefore, it requires some travel on the part of 
the Commission to do that. 


TRAVEL REQUEST 


A considerable number of claims has now matured to the second 
or valuation stage, and this will result in more travel by the Commis- 
sioners than that required in any other previous fiscal year. 

This travel would be in addition to the regular hearings held in 
various parts of the country. 

At times we do go out and hold hearings where the Indians live, 
and where the lands are located. Of course, that involves more ex- 
pense because the Commissioners are drawing per diem, and also the 
clerk of the Commission and a stenographer, is also drawing per diem, 
as well as travel expense. However, most of the cases are tried here 
in W ashingt on. 

We are really just getting into the peak of the work. As you know, 
most of the claims are based on happenings of more than 100 years 
ago and present varied and complex questions of law, all of which 
makes necessary, long and tedious work on the part of the plaintiffs 
and defendant preparing the cases for trial. The actual trial also 
takes a great deal of time. 

The status of the cases is found on page 3 of our budget request. 
I will be glad to answer any questions you might have. 

You can understand that statement better when I tell you that I 
came on the Commission last August. I have been assigned some cases 
to study and to write the findings of fact and the opinions, and in 
two of those cases the evidence actually goes back to the 12th century 
into Spanish law, and into the laws of Mexico, and it involves what 
prevailed when we took over these lands in 1948 by the treaty with 
Mexico at the end of the Mexican War. 

So, when these attorneys set out on one of these Indian claims, 
they can allege a complaint and they had to have it all filed by 1951. 

Therefore, they said just what they ‘thought was their case, and then 
they started studying, and they go into all of the old archives to secure 
this information. 

They are busy people, and they employ a lot of experts to go into 
these fields. It takes them years to get ready for trial. So, the Com- 
mission has been in existence now nearly 13 years, and this involves 
the accumulation of work that is being done by the attorneys for 
the Government and for the plaintiffs—the Indians—which is now 
reaching its peak. 

They : are beginning to try these cases in greater numbers. We have 
gone through some of the first stages and now we must value the 
lands. So, we have a much heavier burden than we had a number of 
years ago, and from here on for several years it will be a heavier 
burden until it begins to taper off again. 

Our administrative officer, Mrs. Hanna, will explain the budget 
request and I shall be glad to answer any questions you might have 
with respect to our request, which, as I said in the beginning, that 
Ic - answer. 

I do not pretend to know all of the answers about what has been 
going on in the Commission for the last 13 years, but I have studied 
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the record and I know something about it. As you gentlemen know, 
I served on the Interior Committee of the Senate the full time I was 
there, and I was on the Indian Committee all of the time I was 
there, and chairman of it fora part of the time. So, I have had some 
experience with this from a legislative point of view as well as 6 
months’ service on the Commission. 


BUDGET INCREASES 


Mr. Norreii. Will you please explain specifically why your re- 
quested 1 increase is necessar Vv ¢ 

Mr. Warxins. Well, in the first place, as I have pointed out already, 
we have to do more traveling than was done in the past, and we are 
getting to the point of determining these valuations. These cases will 
cause 2 healthy increase in the travel expenses. 

The Commission could spent several months of steady traveling 
going over these lands which involve almost everything west of the 
Mississippi River, and some on the southern parts of the United States 
east of the river. Also, in order to get trained and acceptable help 
for these positions, we have had to raise the grades for four positions. 
Three of them are secretaries to the Commissioners. They have to 
be able to take legal dictation and that sort of thing which an ordinary 
stenographer cannot handle. I am a lawyer, and I have practiced 
law and I know I could never take an ordinary stenographer and 
expect anything much out of them for 1 or 2 years until they had 
had experience in the office. That is also true of the committees here 
on the Hill, as you know. 

Mr. Norrew. I believe you have scheduled only $955 for travel this 
year out of the present limitation of $3,600. Now, you are asking 
for $6,500. 

Mrs. Hanna. We are asking for $15,800 overall increase. This 
covers $5,649 for increase in personal services and the remaining 
$10,151 covers all other expenses including travel. 

Mr. Warxtns. That is right; and I think that is a conservative 
amount, 

STATUS OF CASES 


Mr. Norreci. Will you please tell us something about the progress 
you have made in the disposition of these claims? 

Mr. Warkrns. If you do not mind, I will ask Mrs. Hanna to make 
that statement. She has the figures on the statistics. 

Mrs. Hanna. On page 4 of our summary, we show the status of the 
852 cases as of January 5, 1960. The table there shows 141 cases 
decided after hearings, and 160 completed cases as compared to the 
147 as of last year. 

We have determined liability in 96 cases as compared to 77 of 
last year, which is 19 more. 

Mr. Norrett. How many pending decisions are there ? 

Mrs. Hanna. There are four pending decisions at this time that 
are actually in the breast of the Commission and ready for a decision. 

Mr. Warkins. We are working on them and they are just about 
ready for release. 

Mr. Norretu. Will you please insert at this point in the record the 
status of the claims? You do not need to do that now, but I think you 
should do it later for the record. 
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Mrs. Hanna. Very well, sir. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


The status of the 852 claims on January 5, 1960, is given below : 


PRR ONC TU SP ONUN a cca co noo sete ts reg arms maces vo on ae ir velian ad salen ns Garahan pag deren see oso 141 
Resimnled BAG DOMINO. oe cA Ree wan ce lsc naccewnseie ae on -16 

Total (91 final, 8 on appeal, 20 appealable) ___.__________.-__----- 125 
PE eR Wisin om teres Ginkin ws ele inepca elie ni rice ee ane aaa aaa a 35 

Completed claims (including 28 on appeal or appealable) ________--- 160 
Liability determined, amount undetermined___—__~_~ ss iienith alanine eieeeeatdhers 96 
PONTE SEBCIIION oo te ot ea a a BN on ete be eee are a 4 
Testimony complete; awaiting briefs or argument_________-____________~ 120 
PECRERI TOPUIEEy COMIN OIE nino oo oa ae i wn ero ea eeeeaiees 130 
ARRWODE Gee HONOR e588 ok ed ei au cee deen esi 229 
MGLIONS SO <iLemnes ON oo a ete eee tee ee ee 13 
AWSItINS ATiAWe? OF BilG.. ook lak nw eick cad dim eenden wee 100 


Mr. Fenron. First of all, 1am happy to see former Senator Watkins 
on this Commission. I think with his vast experience in the West, — 
particularly with the Interior Department, he certainly should be 
valuable man for this work. 

Mr. Warkrns. Thank you. 


TIME LIMITATION ON PROGRAM 


Mr. Fenron. Is there any time limitation in the authorizing act in 
which to file claims ? 

Mrs. Wanna. Yes; that expired in August 1951. 

Mr. Warxtns. However, there is a provision in the act that the 
Commission itself expires. It has been extended once. It was origi- 
nally authorized for 10 years, but before that time had expired they 
got an extension of 5 years, and that extension was to expire in April 
of 1962. However, they have a tremendous load of cases and, as I 
say, it takes such a long time to prepare them; the Commission itself 
is current with anything that is before it for a decision. We just 
have those four cases that are all ready to be decided. Of course, 
Commissioner O’Marr resigned last August, and I have come in just 
recently. There is nothing in our judicial system quite like this 
Indian Claims Commission. The grounds allowed for recovery cover 
unfair dealing, unconscionable conduct, and permit going behind 
treaties and the taking of Indian lands without fair compensation. 
We are trying to adjudicate all the alleged wrongs that the Indians 
have claimed were committed against them from the beginning of 
the Republic until 1946. 

Mr. Fenton. I believe you plan to insert into the record a list 
showing the status of these claims? 

Mr. Warktns. Y es, sir. 


CLAIM PAYMENTS 


Mr. Fenton. I wonder whether you could include in that list the 
amount of money which has been paid out? 

Mr. Watkins. To the Indians? 

Mr. Frenron. Yes. 

Mr. Warktins. We have that information right here now. I do 
not know whether you gentlemen recall at the moment, but the 
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was appropriated was $17,088,606. 
Mr. Fenton. That is over the years? 
Mrs. Hanna. 
in September, and there has been one other 
appropriation has been made for it. 


actual amount reported by the Commission to the Congress and which 


That is the actual amount appropriated as of early 
case since then, 


but no 


Mr. Fenton. Will you please bring this up to date with the amount 


given for each year? 


Mrs. Hanna. By years? 
Mr. Fenton. Yes. 


Mr. Warkins. I think, Mr. 


the amount of money 


Fenton, 


it is interesting to know that 
involved in these cases and the amount that 


has actually been appropriated to date after practically 13 years of 
experience, the gap is so wide that it is almost unbelievable. 


those claims have been estimated to total—the money they 
asking for—all the way from $1 billion to $11 billion. 

Mr. Fenton. Is that in the record already ? 

Mr. Watxrns. Not yet. 


Actually, 


are actually 


Mrs. Hanna. I have a tabulation here showing the final judg- 


ments as of August 10, 1959. 


That is the actual amount of money that has been paid out on all 


cases that have been decided. 
Mr. Fenton. I am trying to establish the 
and the amount that has been awarded. 


amount they 


asked for 


Mrs. Hanna. We shall be glad to furnish you a tabulation on that. 


Mr. Warktns. I would like to say 
ment that I have gone through the entire legis: itive 1 
legislative history of this Indians Claims Commission. 


have been handled over the years. 


Mr. 


in connection with that state- 
‘ecord, and the 


I had to do 
it one time at the request of my committee when we had the extension 
of the Commission up a few years ago, and I know that that record 
shows something that most people would not believe in the way things 


Fenton. I would like that in the record—the amount the In- 


dians have asked for and the amount you people have given them. 


Mrs. Hanna. Yes; I can furnish that. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION 


Final judgments 








Net final 
judgment 


| $2, 587, 835. 47 





Date Tribe | Case No. | Area (acres) Amount 
| } allowed claimed 
July 14, 198 50. ae Choctaw 16 | 3,374, 663. 00 | $7,067,024 
Do ; Chickasaw - . 23 | 1,124, 888.00 | 2, 355, 674 
Oct. 19, 1951___- Loyal Creek. 1 (‘) | 690, 000 
May 7, 1954-_- Quapaw 14 | 1,161, 284.75 | 48,175, 280 | 
Be I eaccctecunen Osage - --- 9 844, 632.95 (2) 
NE eh i a een a tbes Kaw — 33 | 4, 559,040.00 | 10, 930, 180 
Do. a PO sna cae 35 | 2,000, 000. 00 2, 298, 000 
Oct: 10; 2086... -:...- Otoe and 11 | 1,879, 892.00 | 9, 726, 920 | 
Missouria | | 
RE aD 5 he aes Uoactsemasanowes Pottawa- | 15-B 341, 672.99 | 3, 462, 475 
|  tomie } and 111 | 
eS er Shoshone-.-.| 63 700, 642.00 | 
SC) eee ee: le | 81 | 2, 389, 924. 00 
Alene 
es SRE... cos adncnueeeiwans cases Tillamook 239 191, 798. 80 | 
di fncy Kindctebcce pamciee Kiowa 32 | 2,033, 583. 00 
Aug. 10, 1959__. Sim edie Reieiaies Seminole. 150 320. 00 
a ball os cs si mas deen eel ie nese | 115, 324, 393 | 


“4 Civil War claims. 2 Not specified. 


NotTe.—Total amount claimed on all claims where amounts are shown, $3,026,830,499. 





902, 008. 11 
600, 000. 00 
927, 668. 04 
864, 107. 55 
1, 600, 220. 02 
798, 000. 00 
1, 156, 034. 45 


, 460. 61 


33, 013. 60 
, 778. 03 


5, 240. 85 
47, 166. 00 
34, 053. 66 
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Mr. Fenton. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


TRAVEL AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Watkins. I would like to say to you gentlemen if it is at all 
possible we ought to go out and see these jands. Inthe past the Com- 
mission has not gone ‘out too many times to see these lands. I havea 
strong personal feeling as a result of my experience as a trial judge 
for a number of years in the State courts of Utah and as a practicing 
lawyer, that it is almost impossible to do a good job, or the best job, 
because—I think the Commission has done a good job—but to do the 
best job, you have got to see the No. 1 exhibit, and that is the thing 
you are evaluating. 

Mr. Fenton. I think you are entirely right. 

Mr. Warkins. It is going to cost some money. That is a heavy 
expense. 

Another thing is this: The Commission has been a stepchild of all 
the Government since it went into effect. The original estimate of the 
cost, when this bill was introduced, was about $200,000 a year and 
they have never approached that yet. That is something remarkable. 
It becomes particularly remarkable because in 1946 w hen this bill was 
passed we did not have the inflation we have today. We have gotten 
along with second-hand furniture, second-hand rugs, and when I 
walked in there after just being on the Hill, looking at the rather 
sumptuous quarters that the Congressmen and Senators have, I was 
amazed to see how these people have gotten along. They want to at 
least have a little dignity for their setup, and they need rugs and they 
need a few things along the line of equipment. However, they are 
making out w ith the used or second-hand items that other agencies 
have let go. 

Mr. Fenton. Who is the other Commissioner ? 

Mr. Warxins. Commissioner Witt, and Commissioner Holt, of 
Nebraska. 

They have both been with the Commission from the beginning. 

Mr. Norretx. Senator, what is the total value of the claims that 
have been filed, approximately $1 billion ? 

Mr. Warkrns. $1 to $1.1 billion claimed; yes. 

Mr. Norreti. That is what they asked for. ITfow much have they 
actually been allowed ? 

Mr. Warxkrns. Well, of course, you will find in the files of the Con- 
gress here and in the Speaker’s Office and in the Office of the Presi- 
dent of the Senate reports on each case that is decided. In other 
words, before a case is final, we report it here in exact detail on every 
of them, and you can et those exact details on those that have 
been decided and reported. 


DURATION OF THE COMMISSION’S WORK 


Mr. Norrexy. The question I asked awhile ago I think has already 
been pretty well covered, but can you see « completing the work of the 
Commission in any foreseeable future? 

Mr. Warxrns. Yes; I can see that, but first I would like to tell you 
something that will probably throw some light on it: I am advised 
that during the course of the period when the Court of Claims handled 
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Indian claims by reason of jurisdictional acts passed by Congress au- 
thorizing them to take up claims for this Indian and that Indian 
tribe—when that history is reviewed, they say it averages about 14.5 
years per claim from the time they started until its final date, and the 
judgment goes to the Treasury and the money is paid. 

With the k: arge number of cases filed, and the speed or lack of speed 
with which the Government itself is able to prepare its defense, and 
the time consumed by the plaintiffs in preparing their cases—it is al- 
most. impossible to predict exactly how long it will take. But it will 
take many years. I am sure they will need another extension, unless 
Congress wants to abandon the program. 

Mr. Norrety. Perhaps it is not quite right to say this, but it appears 
the future cannot be determined now as to when the Commission 
would be closed. It reminds me of the time when I was a young law- 
yer. Another young lawyer was in the case that T had filed and we 
were arguing as to whether the case would be settled this time through 
the courts or whether it would be continued. The old judge made a 
statement that I want to mention to you. He said that there ought to 
be a difference between time and eternity. 

Mr. Warxrns. The comment is very appropriate to this situation. 

However, this is a program that Congress decided to adopt to satisfy 
the Indians after years and years of clamori ing for relief because the 
Court of Claims eh all of its other work could not do the job. So 
they opened the door and said, “All you Indian people, from the 
beginning of the Republic until now, who claim you have been abused 
by the U.S. Government, now have your opportunity. * Therefore, 
they created some new grounds such as unconscionable consideration, 
unfair dealing, inequit: able conduct. on the part of the United States, 
and so forth. Those kinds of charges come up in practically every 
claim, and when they go to hunt for evidence they have a hard time 
finding it in the record. It takes years and years and years. 

IT want to say this in order to give you an illustration: 

Suppose you have 400 cases yet to be heard—and I think that is low 
1s an estimate, and very conservative—and you assign 50 cases a year 
for trial. That would be a case a week for every week in a year 
except 2. You can see how long it would take to get those 400 cases 
completed, because in nearly every one of those cases there probably 
will be two separate hearings. When you divide 50 into 800, the time 
consumed will be approximately 16 years for hearings alone. 

Mr. Norreri. It would take a long time anyway. 

Mr. Warxrns. Yes, but I will say this to you: There is a possi- 
bility now that there may be more compromises between the Govern- 
ment and the Indians than there have been in the past, after some 
more patterns are set by the Commission on valuation. 

For instance, if we tried a case in the State of Washington involv- 
ing timberland. or in Oregon, and those values are established and 
the Court of Claims has upheld us if an appeal is taken, then the 
Government and the Indians could get together on other similar cases. 

We have one compromise proposal now that we will probably ren- 
der a judgment of approval on today for the Omaha Tribe out in 
Nebraska, and that compromise involves four different cases consoli- 
dated into one. T am advised by the attorneys for the plaintiff an- 
other case now before us is likely to be settled. Still other Indian 
attorneys have told me that they hope to move forward with a pro- 
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gram of compromises. That could cut down the time. If we have 
half of the remaining cases compromised, we might get through in 
a much shorter time. 

However, let us be realistic about it. I think it will take at least 8 
years to finish the job even with a greatly increased number of settle- 
ments by compromise. 

Mr. Norrei. Thank you, Senator Watkins, for appearing before 
us. Weare honored to have you with us, of course. 


TRAVEL 


Mrs. Hanna. I wanted to point out that of the small increase of 
$15,800 over the $180,000 appropriated last year, the greatest portion 

is requested for travel, the need for which has been “pointed out by 
Senator Watkins. 

You will notice also on page 6 of our justifications which we offered 
for the record, we have requested appropriation language change 
regarding the travel limitation. 

Mr. Warxrins. The travel limitation was $3,600, and my own opin- 
ion is—independent of the Commission, and I am saying it on my 
own—that this sum should be increased for the simple reason that if 
we are going to see these lands, we have to get out there and do it, and 
it is going to take several months to do it and will incur considerably 
more expense. 

I tried it out in Ohio, Missouri, and Illinois, and I know what it 
means in the way of time and money. 

Mr. Warkins. We certainly appreciate the courtesies extended to 
us very much. 

Mr. Norreti. Thank you, Senator. It is always good to have you. 
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THurspay, J ANUARY 21, 1960, 
NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION 
WITNESSES 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION: 
HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW, CHAIRMAN 
WILLIAM E. FINLEY, DIRECTOR 
JOHN R. PRITCHARD, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

MARYLAND-NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMIS- 

SION: 
J. NEWTON BREWER, VICE CHAIRMAN 
JOHN P. HEWITT, DIRECTOR OF PARKS 
J. BOND SMITH, SPECIAL COUNSEL 

FAIRFAX COUNTY PARK AUTHORITY: 

FRED A. PACKARD, DIRECTOR OF PARKS 

ARLINGTON COUNTY: 

THOMAS E. MOORE, PLANNING DIRECTOR 


Mr. Maenvuson. The next matter for the consideration of the com- 
mittee is the request by the National Capital Planning Commission. 

We are pleased to have with us at this time Mr. Harland Bartholo- 
mew, Chairman of the Commission, together with other members of 
the staff and representatives of other agencies and planning commis- 
sions in the adjoining area. 

Mr. Bartholomew, we shall be glad to have your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


Mr. Barruotomew. Mr. Chairman, I have here some notes which I 
have made, and I would like to speak from them, if I may. 

Mr. Maenuson. Very well. You may proceed. 

Mr. BarrHuotomew. I would like, first, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, to say that we appreciate very much and wish to express our 
thanks to you for your sympathetic understanding and consideration 
of our budget last year, which, as you know, is a rather substantial 
budget compared with what we have had in former years and which 
provided for an increase in our staff service. We feel that that has 
already been justified in increasing the type and value of services that 
our Commission is now rendering to the city. 

After those appropriations became available last year, we endeav- 
ored to fill the positions that were provided for, and, as you probably 
know, there is a very substantial shortage in the field of technical 
planning, but we have been able to fill all the positions and now have 
our staff up to a full complement. 

The three areas in which we have been attempting to do most of our 
work are on the urban redevelopment, on revising the comprehensive 
city plan of Washington and its environs, and third, in the responsi- 
bilities which we have as a planning commission for the District of 
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Columbia, and we have already stepped up the work we are doing in 
each of those fields. 

On urban redevelopment we are beginning to pick up areas that 
have not heretofore been given consideration, such as the one in Foggy 
Bottom where we have prepared plans. The Redevelopment Land 
Agency has been interested in it, and we have enlisted some private de- 
velopers that may be willing to understand it. 

So, we think we are going to speed up the process of getting some 
of these older, rundown areas of the city redeveloped at a much earlier 
date than otherwise would have been the case. 

We have now two full-time men working on District of Columbia 
planning, and, of course, part of the services of the rest of our staff, 
when needed, is put on to that as well. So, we are increasing our 
service in the field of District planning. That has been one of the 
complaints heretofore, that we were not doing and we had not been 
doing it, chiefly because we did not have the staff with which to do it. 


ACQUISITION OF PARK LAND 


Now, I would like to say a word about the recommendations that 
we have with respect to parks and recreation in the Maryland and 
Virginia areas. 

Last year we asked for funds with which to extend the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway, one of the last portions of it, down 
to Fort Washington, and your chairman, Mr. Kirwan, objected to our 
taking more lands with Federal funds in the area. Therefore, we 
wanted to make it perfectly clear that what we are asking for in this 
year’s budget in Prince Georges County has to do with certain parcels 
that are left over after acquisition of land for the approaches to the 
Woodrow Wilson Bridge. 

Mr. Frntey. This [indicating] is the Woodrow Wilson Bridge; 
this is Alexandria, Anacostia, Bolling Field, and the Anacostia Free- 
way which will also be completed to connect with the circumferential 
highway around Washington. 

Mr. Denton. Is that located downstream ? 

Mr. Frntry. It is located right at Alexandria. This as 
is Alexandria. This is the Hunting Towers area. This is the Naval 
Research Laboratory and this is the Blue Plains area. 

Mr. Denton. How much land are you hoping to buy ? 

Mr. Frxury. 250 acres; 75 acres to finish or continue this expan- 
sion in this area [indicating], 75 acres in this parcel, and 90 acres, 
including the tip of this island, which was left from the Bureau of 
Public Roads and the State of Maryland beyond the center part of 
this for the bridge. 

Much of this is water area, and it has been cut off by paying a 
severance damage and it should be relatively inexpensive. 

Mr. Barrnotomew. They are partially landlocked areas, and this 
one is completely surrounded by Federal land. 

Mr. Denton. How much further is Fort Washington ? 

Mr. Frntey. It is another 7 or 8 miles, and we are not proposnig 
the extension of the parkway. We have given that up on the advice 
of the committee. 
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These are lands which are in full view of all the people that travel 
here, and because they are landlocked they are not suitable for residen- 
tial development, but there is some pressure to rezone them for in- 
dustrial uses, and we are afraid it will fall into unsuitable use. 

Mr. Barrnoromew. It is apt to fall into a deteriorating condition 
both in use and buildings, and we think the surroundings of the bri dge 
are such that they ought to be acquired. 

Mr. Fixtey. This [indicating] would make about a 500-acre park 
in this area for this whole portion of the river—Maryland and the 
District—and this would complete it. 

Mr. BarrHotomew. We think there is proper authorization for that, 
and if you have any question about the legal oy we ee be 
pleased’ to get a ruling from the Comptroller General on it, but we 
think it is clear in every respect. 


STREAM VALLEY PROGRAM 


Next, I would like to say a word about the Stream Valley program 
in Maryland. 

Mr. J. Newton Brewer, the chairman of the Montgomery County 
Commission, is here, and also Mr. J. Bond Smith, who has been their 
general counsel, as well as Mr. John P. Hewitt, their director of parks. 
We also have the gentleman from Virginia, but I would like first to 
speak about a Maryland situation: 

I would like, first, before we go into the details of it to just say why 
we are here and what the status of the whole program is so that in a 
brief moment or two we can review the whole situation for you: 

As you may know, many of our large metropolitan cities like Bos- 
ton, Chicago, and Cleveland, as well as others, have metropolitan 
park systems. When the National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission was created in 1926 there was a great deal of discussion of 
what kind of a system we ought to have here in Washington, and 
many discussions took place and many meetings were held. As an 
outgrowth of that, Congress passed what was known as the C apper- 
Cramton Act. That act provided approximately $16 million in funds 
for parks, playgrounds, and recreational facilities in the District of 
Columbia, and approximately the same amount for Maryland and 
Virginia to be used for matching with funds from those States. 

So, that out of the whole program we did get an overall metropoli- 
tan park system that would compare favorably with Chicago or Bos- 
ton, or some of the other large cities having them. 

Since much of the scenic land and adjacent areas were in stream 
valleys, or close to stream valleys, the program got to be known as the 
Stream Valley program in Maryland and Virginia. Now, we are 
nearing the end of this program. Last year we brought to you a final 
appropriation request for the District of Columbia, and that program 
is complete now. We are not asking for any more this year for that, 
and we will not in the future, because that complete appropriation has 
been exhausted. 

With the amount which is in the budget this year, for Maryland, 
that. completes the entire program, as far as Maryland is concerned, 
and there will be no more under the Capper-Cramton Act on that. 

Virginia, however, has been rather slow to take advantage of this 
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program because they had no matching funds, and only quite recently 
have the State and the local agencies in Virginia begun to take an 
interest in this program. 

We still have some very fine stream valleys in Virginia that can be 
acquired, and the total amount of that Virginia authorization, so far 
as we are concerned, is only about $4.25 million. 

So, that following this year’s budget, that is the total amount that 
we could come to you in the next few years—not per year, but the 
total. 

We think that with the growth of the Nation’s Capital City, and in 
the metropolitan area, and with the numerous Federal installations 
that have now been authorized by Congress, ranging all the way from 
the Atomic Energy (¢ ‘ommission to the CIA and the Space e Administra- 
tion in Maryland and some others, that what we think of as the Capi- 
tal City certainly is developing over the entire metropolitan area 

Now many of the employees of these agencies also are living in the 
metropolitan area so that the overall program we have been tr ying to 
develop and have developed so far in the District and Maryland is 
indeed a very appropriate Federal undertaking, and one which 
would provide service to all of the agencies or ‘the staffs of those 
agencies as well as people of the Capital City. 

With that, I would like to introduce Mr. Brewer, who is chair- 
man of the Montgomery County Planning Board, and vice chair- 
man of the Maryland National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission; Mr. J. Bond Smith, who is special counsel for that com- 
mission, and Mr. John P. Hewitt, their director of parks. 

Mr. Brewer, will you proceed ? 

Mr. Macneson. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


ACQUISITION OF PARK LAND VICINITY WOODROW WILSON BRIDGE 


Mr. Denton. Does the road south of Bolling Field run over water? 

Mr. Finuey. Yes, sir; right here. This is the Anacostia Freeway 
which is being built primarily on fill across this water space here. 

Mr. Magnuson. Did you explain about these three or four parcels 
of land / 

Mr. Fixiey. The land that is already colored in green is that which 
is already purchased over the years. This [indie: ating] i is Oxon Run; 
this is the Anacostia Park area; this is the St. Elizabeths Hospital 
farm which was recently transferred from HEW to the National 
Park Service. You know, of course, it was already in Federal 
ownership. 

What we are attempting to do is to complete the area with this 
75-acre parcel here and with this 75-acre parcel along the freeway 
which is to some extent landlocked except for one minor access point. 
This [indicating] is very swampy and to some extent flooded shore- 


line, which the Park Service engineers tell us will eventually be very 
useful, 

Mr. Magnvson. You want to purchase that ? 

Mr. Fixiey. Yes, sir; the parcels that are in the light green. 

Mr. Denron. How much did you pay for that swampy land? 
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Mr. Fintey. I would have to ask Mr. Pritchard for that informa- 
tion. Mr. Pritchard, do you have that figure for that parcel? 

Mr. Jensen. What do you plan on doing with it 4 

Mr. Fintey. The Park Service engineers indicated it is very suit- 
able for eventual use as a small-boat harbor and we are very short of 
such facilities. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes, with reference to that particular area there, but 
what about the others ? 

Mr. Frntey. This is natural park area, sir, and a continuation of 
this park. This is one that we are very much worried about in that 
it is not suitable for residential use. 

Mr. JENSEN. What is the terrain ? 

Mr. Finiry. Very flat in here. 

Mr. Jensen. Boggy ? 

Mr. Fintey. Somewhat wooded. This is boggy in here. This is 
quite solid ground. It is needed to fill out this tract. 

Mr. Jensen. Are there any homes in this area ? 

Mr. Frntey. No. 

Mr. Jensen. No business enterprises ? 

Mr. Fintey. No, sir. 

Mr. BarrHotomew. It is practically unused wasteland at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. Jensen. How many acres altogether ? 

Mr. Barrnoromew. 250. 

Mr. Frntey. The total cost would be $500,000, of which $250,000 
would be Federal and $250,000 is put up by the local county. 

Mr. Denton. You do not have a breakdown ¢ 


Mr. Fintey. I do not have a breakdown, I am sorry, by acreage. 

Mr. JeENsEN. To whom does the land belong now ? 

Mr. Frntey. We have a list here. 

Mr. Jensen. All private ownership ? 

Mr. Frntey. That is right, sir. Major portions of it belong to the 
Smoot Sand & Gravel people, who have already dredged out _— 


portions of it. They have no further use for it. We expect to get this 
very inexpensively, and this tract for more. Most of the cost would 
be in this area and this area. 

This gray line is the property line, showing what was acquired by 
the State roads commission for the interchange and the bridge ap- 
proaches. 

Mr. Jensen. Have you had an appraisal of that land? 

Mr. Frnuey We have had a staff appraisal, sir. That is what our 
estimates are based on. 

Mr. Jensen. Off the record. 

(Discusion off the record.) 

Mr. Denton. If you purchase that land, vou will purchase it the 
same as you do any other Government land. You will get private 
appraisers to go out and appraise it. 

Mr. Bartnoromew. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. Then you have a right to take the land. If they do 
not sell, you will condemn it and purchase it. 

Mr. Frntey. That isright. We have a staff appraisal as a guide. 

Mr. Denton. It is a regular procedure that you follow. 

Mr. JeNsEN. I understand that. 
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Mr. Tuomson. Would the gentlemen yield to me? 

May I say on Devil’s Tower extension, w hich has not even been au- 
thorized yet, they have already been out there, following the procedure 
Congressman, Jensen suggest ed, and attempted to talk “the local land- 
owner into selling it cheap. I think there is a lot of merit to what 
the gentleman is suggesting. 

Mr. Maenvson. Mr. Brewer, you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Brewer. I do. 


MARYLAND STREAM VALLEY PARKS 


Mr. Maenuson. We are running rather late. If it is all right with 
you, I shall ask you to put that in the record, and we will proceed with 
the questioning. 

Mr. Brewer. Very well. 

(The statement of the vice chairman cf the Maryland-National 
Capit: al Park and Planning Commission follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am J. Newton Brewer, Jr., 
vice chairman of the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission, 
an agency created by the General Assembly of Maryland to provide planning 
and park services in Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties. 

We in Maryland have been privileged during the past 30 years to have par- 
ticipated intimately in the continuing development of our Nation’s Capital as the 
most beautiful capital city in the world. ‘This privilege was extended us by the 
Congress through enactment of the Capper-Cramton Act in 1930. Our accept- 
ance of the terms and conditions set forth in this act has bound together the 
interests of the Federal City and the Maryland counties of Montgomery and 
Prince Georges in the creation of a park system. 

In essence, the Capper-Cramton Act is the basis of a partnership agreement 
which, like all such contracts is designed to benefit both parties. Our obliga- 
tions in furtherance of this partnership, and those of the Federal Government, 
are spelled out in a document known as the basic agreement executed on Novem- 
ber 19, 1931, and bearing the signatures of the then President of the United 
States and the Governor of Maryland. This agreement imposes certain legal and 
financial obligations upon each of the parties. 

Legally, under this partnership, the Maryland commission acts as an agent 
for the Federal interests in the preservation and development of the scenic ap- 
proaches to the National Capital; financially, the Maryland commission acts as 
the agent of the citizens of Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties and of the 
State of Maryland, collecting tax funds from these citizens in order that our 
obligations to the Federal Establishment may be met. 

The basic agreement commits the Maryland commission to the payment of two- 
thirds of the total cost of acquiring specifically designated park areas with the 
Federal Government assuming the obligation to pay the remaining one-third of 
such costs. 

Under the terms of the agreement no portion of the costs of development, main- 
tenance, or operation of the park areas acquired under this matching fund 
formula are paid by the Federal partner—these obligations falling solely upon 
the citizens of the two Maryland counties. 

The Stream Valley Park system proposed under the Capper-Cramton Act was 
designed to serve four basic purposes: 

(1) To preserve the natural beauty of the National Capital region; 

(2) To minimize soil erosion and contamination of streams flowing into the 
heart of the Federal City; 

(3) To reduce the danger of major flooding in downstream areas: 

(4) To provide recreational opportunities for the residents of the National 
Capital and its suburbs. 

The seriousness with which Congress viewed the Federal obligation in achiev- 
ing these desirable goals may be seen in the financial provisions under which 
Federal interest-free loans to this Commission were authorized. In large 
measure, the success we have thus far enjoyed in accomplishing the goals 
originally set are attributable to this admittedly generous and farsighted finan- 
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cial agreement. This is abundantly clear when the following statistics are 
analyzed: 

Since 1931, the Congress has appropriated $3,556,500 for Stream Valley acquisi- 
tions. Of this amount $1,639,000 represents the Federal one-third contribution 
or grant for such land purchases. The remaining amount of $1,917,500 repre- 
sents the total amount of Federal loan money advanced to this Commission dur- 
ing those nearly 30 years. The Maryland commission has repaid a total of 
$1,702,000, leaving a total of only $215,500 in loan money which will be paid on 
schedule in 1967. Of equal significance in this brief financial analysis is the 
fact that the Maryland commission has spent more than $2 million of local tax 
funds for development of park lands and has spent an additional $3 million of 
local tax funds for acquisition of park lands completely independent of the 
Capper-Cramton park system. 

I am happy to report that at the present time the Stream Valley acquisition 
program is substantially complete in Prince Georges County and approximately 
70 percent complete in Montgomery County. We are here today to justify the 
item of $1,600,000 in the budget of the National Capital Planning Commission for 
further land acquisitions in Montgomery County, all of which are included in the 
basic agreement. 

















Mr. Brewer. There is one thing I wonder if I might call to the 
attention of the committee which is in the statement. I would like to 
mention it again. 

The remaining amount. of $1,917,500 represents the total amount of 
Federal loan money that was advanced to our commission since 1931, 
and we in Maryland have paid back $1,702,000, leaving $215,000 due 
in 1967, which will be paid at that time. 

Just one other thing. The Maryland commission has spent $ 
million of local tax funds for development of the park lands, oie is 
spending an additional $3 million of local tax funds for acquisition 
of park lands completely independent of the Capper-Cramton park 
system. That isthe only point I would like to make. 

We in Maryland have met our obligations and paid them. In addi- 
tion to the iterest-free loans, we have also spent a considerable 
amount of the taxpayers’ money to maintain and develop these parks. 
We are proud of them and we hope that you will see fit to go along 
with us. 

We have Mr. Smith and Mr. Hewitt. I would like Mr. Hewitt to 
make a few remarks, and then maybe Mr. Smith. Then we will be 
through. 

Mr. Macxvson. The appropriate person can answer the questions 
that we ask. I think maybe that is the best way to proceed. 

Mr. Brewer. Any way you would like. 



















SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and panne 





} 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 


| 
| 
| 





es = ee “ Se 
| | 
Program by activities: | | 
1. Planning deve lopme nt of the National C rv ul $191, 130 | $327, 000 | $333, 000 
2. Coordinating metropolitan area planning. sate 40, 000 73,000 | 75, 000 


Total program costs ! ; si nt 231, 130 | 400, 000 "408, 000 

3. Relation of costs to obligations: Obligations incurred | | 
for costs of other years (unpaid undelivered orders), | 

net_- . - : Ze fe 














Total program (obligations) aaaoind 238, 854 | 400, 000 | 408, 000 


Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available 








Appropriation 


(new obligational authority). .....------| 243, 000 400, 000 4108, 000 











1 Includes capital outlay as follows: June 30, 1959, $2,659; 1960, $7,400; 1961, $7,400. 
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Object classification 



















| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 











| 
| 
| 


28 | 41 41 







34 41 41 





Total number of permanent positions_--.........-.----------- 2s 
Fnill-time equivalent of all other positions__- iat 1 | 2 2 
Average number of all employees | 25 38 41 





Number of employees at end of year-----. shes dota jae 





—= —-|- 
$7,556 | 9.9 $7, 911 i! 9.9 — $8,009 


Average GS grade and salary. - - wd@ad ence, Shamaeaeaaee ciel 






01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions__--.- siilaa Slik bok kee eels $184, 284 | $278, 752 $308, 913 
Positions other than permane nt_. : 1,812 | 19, 300 | 17, 000 
OGRE TOTROGRL GOPVIONS. « « « .nocc cc ene sacewas accu 


939 | 3, 500 2, 250 









Total personal services. Los a a am aligemaibes 187, 035 301, 552 | 328, 163 












02 Travel. ‘ ceene enisicwes 4, 268 | 8, 000 8, 000 
ou Cc ommunic: ition services : dudadudelbnde Sida 2,605 | 3, 900 3, 900 
06 Printing and reproduction-_..-....--..-.-- eee 7,177 | 16, 750 16, 750 
07 Other contractual services -- = hd aden a cote 11, 886 | 36, 236 15, 725 
0& Supplies end materials. a eaeal cence 3, 927 | 6, 700 6, 700 
09 Equipment aeciea ea cable dak Swine 2, 890 | 7, 512 7, 512 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions....._-.----- 10, 653 18, 100 | 20, 000 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 2 Seniesa ; ane 400 | 500 500 
15 Taxes and assessments. Rosinrdseine 289 750 750 















Total costs_- Siclosciainiieia 408, 000 


Obligations incurred for costs of other ye ars, watt inte 7.724 





231, 130 400, 000 
7 —o 


} 













238, 854 400, 000 408, 000 





Total obligations. .......-.-.- 














Mr. Maenuson. $408,000 is requested for salaries and expenses, an 
increase of $8,000. At this point insert, please, pages 1 through 18 of 
the justifications in the record. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 











Summary of appropriation estimates—National Capital Planning Commission, 
National Capital Regional Planning Council, fiscal year 1961 











| 
Item Fiscal year | Fiscal year Increase 
1960 1961 

















“Salaries ind expenses’ ; appropriation | 
National Capital Planning Commission $327, 000 $333, 000 $6, 000 
National Capital Regional Planning C ouncil _ 73, 000 75, 000 2, 000 








400, 000 408, OOO 8, 000 





Total 















The increase of $8,000 is distributed as follows: Employee health benefits; 
Commission, $2,450, Council, $550, for a total of $3,000. Establishment of new 
minimum pay rates for city planne rs; Commission, $3,550, Council, $1,450, for 
a total of $5,000. 









| 





Increase 






Item Fiscal year | Fiscal year 











Land acquisition, National Capital park, parkway, and play- 
ground system: 
Sec. l-a, George Washington Memorial Parkway: 











Fairfax County, Va $62, 000 | — $62, 000 

Prince Georges County, ,Md | $250, 000 250, 000 

Sec. 1-b, Maryland stream valley parks 150, 000 1, 600, 000 | 1, 450, 000 

Sec. 1-c, Virginia stream valley parks 150, 000 | 575, 000 425, 000 
Sec. 4, Park, parkway, and playground system in the 

District of Columbia - 1, 924, 000 — 1, 924, 000 

2, 286, 000 2, 425, 000 139, 000 





LOGE pester 
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The $250,000 requested for the George Washington Memorial Parkway in 
Prince Georges County, Md., will be matched by funds from the local jurisdic- 
tion and the $500,000 will provide for the purchase of segments of several parcels 
of land in the vicinity of the Woodrow Wilson Bridge now under construction. 

The $1,600,000 requested for Maryland (Montgomery County) stream valleys 
provides a $600,000 contribution and a $1 million loan to run 8 years without 
interest. This amount, if approved, will exhaust the statutory limitation. 

The $575,000 for Virginia stream valleys (only $150,000 has been appropriated 
to date) will provide contributions as follows: Fairfax County, $475,000; Ar- 
lington County, $50,000; Alexandria, $50,000. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES APPROPRIATION 
PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE—NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COM MISSION 


The Commission was given an appropriation of $400,000 for fiscal year 1960 
for its operations under the “Salaries and expenses” appropriation, including 
$73.000 for the National Canital Regional Planning Council. This was an in- 
crease of $157,000 over the $244,000 allowed for fiscal year 1959. 

The Commission requested in its budget estimates for fiscal year 1960 a total 
of $528,000 under “Salaries and expenses” for the Commission and Council 
plus $200,000 for the Washington central area study. However, the Commission 
has decided to wait until the enlarged planning program is fully underway be- 
fore reviewing further personnel needs. Because of the extreme shortage of 
technically trained and qualified professional city planners, this Commission 
was not able to get several major portions of the overall program going until 
late December 1959. 

It is anticipated that a total of 41 permanent persons will be employed through 
the “Salaries and expenses” appropriation during the fiscal years 1960 and 1961, 
in addition to some seasonal students and experts and consultants. 

An increase of $8,000 is requested for fiscal year 1961 as follows: 


Item Commission | Council Total 





Employee health benefits, agency contributions, in accordance with 

the Federal Employee Health Benefits Act of 1959. __- $2, 450 $550 $3, 000 
Establishment of new minimum pay rates under sec. 803 of the Classi- 

fication Act of 1949 for positions in the ¢ cir-e series, community 

and regional planner, as approved by the U.S. Civil Service Com- 

mission on Sept. 29, 1959_________-- : Sas es 3, 550 1, 450 5, 000 


I RDS ice cites dike dae iodbdskdin.> Siaciniiemn aoe wean ned 6, 000 2, 000 8, 000 
Fiscal year 1960 appropriation................-.---.--.-- ieenenewatecmas 327, 000 73, 000 400, 000 


Amount requested for fiscal year 1961 


Be eee 333,000 | 75,000 | 408, 000 
| | 


The appropriation language change deletes reference to a per diem rate in 
lieu of subsistence for members of the Commission serving without compensa- 
tion. This language is no longer necessary since authority exists under the 
act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 73b—2) to pay for travel on an actual expense 
basis not to exe eed $25 for each calendar day or fraction thereof. 

The National Capital Planning Commission is the central planning agency 
for the Federal and District Governments and has been directed to plan the 
appropriate and orderly development and redevelopment of the National Capital 
and the conservation of the important natural and historical features thereof. 


The National Capital Regional Planning Council coordinates planning in the 
counties and cities of the metropolitan area. 


PROGRAM STATEMENTS OF THE PLANNING DIVISIONS 


1. Comprehensive planning division 


Comprehensive planning is the heart of the Commission’s program. The law 
reads: “The Commission is hereby charged with the duty of preparing and 
adopting a comprehensive, consistent, and coordinated plan for the Nation’s 
Capital * * *." The National Capital Planning Commission is the only agency 
primarily concerned with the future form of this city. No modern city can 
afford to be without a plan for future development. 
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Practically all the Commission’s work revolves about the comprehensive plan. 
Land use, transportation, public buildings, parks, urban renewal and the like 
must be incorporated into a single, coherent, overall plan. All of the Commis- 
sion’s actions, all major development proposals, from whatever source, must 
be tested against the logic of the comprehensive plan. 

The Comprehensive Planning Division’s functional work program will be 
divided into three major phases: 

I. Long-range planning for the year 2000 (1 year to prepare). 

II. Intermediate-range planning for the year 1980 (2 years to prepare after 
completion of the long-range plan). 

III. Short-range development planning on a year-to-year basis. 

First, long-range planning is concerned with a look into the future, to the year 
2000. This might be called the ideal plan—the goal to be aimed for, but prob- 
ably not reached. Such a plan is essential as a guide in the making of an inter- 
mediate-range plan. 

Secondly, intermediate-range planning would result in a plan with 1980 as a 
target. This plan would reflect realistic expectations and would serve as the 
basis for a program of capital improvements and regulating private development, 
as well as various forms of project planning, i.e., urban renewal, transit, down- 
town, ete. 

Third, short-range project planning concerns itself with plans for various resi- 
dential, commercial, and industrial areas within the framework of the 1980 com- 
prehensive plan and each will be done in consultation with the neighborhood or 
special interest groups included. 

Use of the comprehensive plan as a guide to special studies leading to com- 
munity decisions about urban renewal, industrial development, new parks, play- 
grounds and school sites would then be possible. Using the generalized proposals 
depicted in the plan for a specific area, the Comprehensive Planning Division 
would study the specific area and develop a more detailed plan for its future. 


2, Federal planning division 


This division has three main duties : 

1. To maintain the central area public building plan. 

2. To establish for Federal park and parkway projects the purpose and general 
character of development, the location and extent, and the priority and justifi- 
cations for budgetary purposes under the provisions of the Capper-Cramton Act. 

3. To review land acquisition and construction programs of other Federal agen- 
cies for compliance with the comprehensive plan and the general development 
plan for the region. 

Parks and parkway planning.—Projects initiated under the provisions of 
the Capper-Cramton Act will be continued to fruition. Examples are the exten- 
sion of the George Washington Memorial Parkway in Maryland and Virginia, 
and the extension of stream valley acquisitions, particularly as the Virginia 
program gets underway. 

As the Joint Commission-Council study on open space is concluded, it is con- 
templated that funds for the acquisition or preservation of open space will have 
to he found either under extended Capper-Cramton Act authorizations or under 
new legislation. 

The Federal Planning Division will continue to review and recommend upon 
all park, parkway, and open space acquisitions requiring the expenditure of 
Federal funds. 

Coordinative duties—The Federal Planning Division reviews other Federal 
agencies’ programs with respect to their compliance with the comprehensive 
plan. This Division will remain the staff point of contact between the Planning 
Commission and Federal agencies whose programs entail land acquisition or 
public buildings construction in the National Capital region. 


3. District Planning Division 

Carrving out the Planning Commission’s role as “the central planning agency 
for the Federal and District Governments * * *” the District Planning Divi- 
sion’s three main functions are: 

1. To assist the District government in the preparation of its capital budget 
program. 

2. To study and advise upon zoning matters before the Planning Commission 
for submission to the Board of Zoning Appeals. 
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8. To coordinate Planning Commission and District government plans and 
projects generally. 

The District Planning Division provides the District of Columbia with its sole 
source of professional city planning advice on its myriad development problems. 

The Capital budget program.—sSection 7, Public Law 592, states that “the 
Commission shall recommend a 6-year program of public projects which it shall 
review annually with the agencies concerned. To this end, each Federal agency 
and the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia shall submit to the 
Planning Commission in the first quarter of each fiscal year a copy of its ad- 
vance program of capital improvements within the National Capital and its 
environs.” 

Zoning.—The Planning (‘ommission’s role in regard to zoning is to report and 
recommend to the Zoning Commission and the Board of Zoning Adjustment on 
a variation from the regulations. The Planning Commission carries out this 
function either through action by the Commission itself, or through its staff 
representative on the Zoning Advisory Council and on the Board of Zoning 
Adjustment. 

4. Urban Renewal Division 

This Division prepares plans for the elimination of blight and slums in the 
District of Columbia. Renewal plans are the basis for programs to conserve 
or rebuild obsolete areas of the city, drawing upon the public powers and 
credit, and encouraging participation of private enterprise. 

The Commission’s responsibilities in the urban renewal process require col- 
laboration and coordination with the District government, the Redevelopment 
Land Agency, and the National Capital Housing Authority. Carrying out these 
responsibilities at the staff level, the Urban Renewal Division’s duties are: 

1. To prepare, in accordance with the Housing Act of 1959, a total community 
renewal program for the District of Columbia in cooperation with the District 
of Columbia Office of Urban Renewal. 

2. To establish and maintain an action program: the priority, financial, and 
administrative plan for carrying out renewal plans, 

3. Planning and consulting on renewal projects carried out under the pro- 
visions of the National Housing Act of 1954. 

4. Planning and consulting on renewal projects not receiving Federal assist- 
ance. 

5. Planning and consulting on the location of public housing sites. 

Central business area (downtown study).—It should be noted that the Plan- 
ning Commission has been successful in encouraging the business community 
of the Nation’s Capital to finance privately that portion of the central area 
study devoted to what is commonly known as downtown Washington (5th to 
15th Streets, from Pennsylvania Avenue to Massachusetts Avenue). The Na- 
tional Capital Downtown Committee now has an annual budget in excess of 
$200,000 for detailed planning of the &85-block “problem area.” Planning Com- 
mission staff time will be allocated in order to complement the private staff as 
necessary. This will probably require approximately the equivalent of two full- 
time persons although the workload will be divided up among six or eight. 

Mass transportation survey.—In addition it is felt necessary to continue to 
devote considerable staff time on the transportation plan for the National Capi- 
tal region resulting from the mass transportation survey which was financed 
separately during the last 4 fiscal years. It seems entirely appropriate that 
the Commission and Regional Council carry forward a program of public edu- 
eation required to explain such a complex matter. Ten professional staff mem- 
bers were trained to speak at public meetings on the subject. Their task was 
not to convince the andience as to the necessity of political action, but simply 
to explain the findings of the survey. 

The staffs of the Commission and Council have been extremely active in pre- 
paring legislation establishing the Federal Corporation recommended in the 
transportation plan for the National Capital region. It is anticipated that this 
legislation will be introduced in February 1960 and that the staffs will serve as 
technical advisers to congressional committees during the related hearings as 
they did dnring the hearings of the Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan 
problems during November 1959. 
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The National Capital Regional Planning Council was established by act of 
Congress in 1952, as part of Public Law 592. The Regional Planning Council is 
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composed of representatives of the planning agencies which have jurisdiction in 
the region as defined by Public Law 592: The District of Columbia, Montgomery 
and Prince George’s Counties in Maryland, and, in Virginia, Arlington, Fairfax, 
Loudoun, and Prince William Counties, and the municipalities of Alexandria 
and Falls Church. The National Capital region comprises more than 2,300 
square miles and includes more than 2 million persons. 


Functions of the Regional Planning Council 

1. The Regional Council is authorized to adopt, and from time to time amend 
or extend a general plan for development of the region, to serve as the frame- 
work within which each part of the region may be more precisely planned by the 
appropriate local planning agencies. 

2, The Regional Council collaborates with the National Capital Planning 
Commission and promotes collaboration and cooperation between the National 
Capital Planning Commission and the other local planning agencies in the region, 
as well as the Maryland and Virginia State planning agencies. 

8. The Regional Council also collaborates with the National Capital Planning 
Commission to reconcile the land use requirements of the Federal and District 
installations in the environs, seeking the most compatible arrangements possible 
between the Federal and local requirements. 

4. The Regional Council also holds hearings, meetings, and conferences, pre- 
sents exhibits, and may publish plans for review and comment by nongovern- 
mental groups and the general public. 

Services and facilities 

Public Law 592 provides that the National Capital Planning Commission 
shall provide such technical and clerical assistance and such other services and 
facilities as may be necessary for the performance of the Regional Council’s 
functions. The Council may also accept such assistance as may be made available 
by any State or local governmental authority having jurisdiction in the region. 
The information, data, and top level staff time contributed by the local planning 
agencies to the Council during the preparation of the general development plan 
can be conservatively estimated to have amounted to $25,000. 


Operations of the Regional Council 

From its inception in July 1952 until April 1954, the Council was involved with 
organization details, and with the problem of drawing up its first work program, 
having but a single part-time staff member, the Planning Commission’s executive 
officer. Following the employment of a permanent full-time Director, the Council 
was able to initiate a genuine work program, still handicapped however, by the 
fact that the Planning Commission’s understaffed program could not be sapped 
to augment the Council’s resources. It was at this time that the groundwork 
was laid for continued local planning staff contribution in the form of the 
regional staff committee, the informal but effective meeting group of the top- 
level planning staffs throughout the area. 

After the Congress appropriated the mass transportation survey funds for 
joint use of the Commission and the Council, it was logical that the job of pro- 
viding the land-use basis for the traffic projections would fall to the Council. 
With this stimulus, the staff available to the Council was increased, including 
consulting services, and it was thus possible to begin the preparation of a re- 
gional plan for general development. 

The preliminary plan completed in 1956 became the land use framework for 
the subsequent traffic projections. The general development plan has been 
adopted by the Council and the Planning Commission. It is the basis of the mass 
transportation survey recommendations which were sent to the President in 
July 1959, and which will be debated by the community for many months. It is 
conceivable that rejection of the transportation plan will necessitate extensive 
replanning throughout the region. Until some firm decisions are forthcoming, 
however, the Council will proceed upon the program outlined below, and assume 
that the 1980 plan will prevail. 


Program—The next 5 years 

There follows a 5-year planning program for the Council: 

1. Adopt, publish, modify, and maintain the general plan for 1980. 

2. Adopt, publish, modify, and maintain the general plan for 2000 A.D., in 
conjunction with National Capital Planning Commission. 

5. Complete a regional parks and open space plan, the latter encompassing 
the former, but each requiring different methods of study and different degrees 
of land use information. 
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4. Prepare a general sketch plan for the Baltimore-Washington region, in 
close cooperation with the Baltimore Regional Planning Council, 

5. Prepare an economic development plan for the region utilizing further 
analysis of the economic base data heretofore developed, and emphasizing the 
future potential of the interstate circumferential highway now under construc 
tion in Maryland and Virginia. 

6. Establish a data clearinghouse for regional statistics, which would provide 
current population, economic, land-use, traffic, and other useful data to all 
planning agencies, as well as to all other public and private agencies utilizing 
such statistics. 

7. In conjunction with the National Capital Planning Commission maintain 
a pool of possible sites for new or relocated Federal and District agencies in the 
environs. 

8. Adopt a regional plan for the development of water supply and sewage 
disposal facilities. 

9. Establish a closer working relationship with the Washington Metropolitan 
Regional Conference. 

10. Develop a stronger regional staff committee program. 

11. A continuous, systematic public information program should be developed. 


Staff and facilities 

This program is presented for consideration irrespective of the nature of 
financing it. While an expanded program necessarily calls for an increase in 
staff, every effort will be made to keep the regional planning staff small in re- 
lation to the staffs of the participating agencies. 

The Regional Council today has assigned to it these positions: Director, 
Deputy Director, two regional planners, a cartographic aid, a statistical clerk, 
and a secretary. 

The expanded 5-year program will require at least the addition of two pro- 
fessionals—one planner with economic training and a highway engineer. This 
increase is not requested for 1960-61. Also, it is expected that for special 
projects it will be necessary to continue to rely upon consulting help. 


Program, fiscal year 1961 

During the coming year the Council proposes the following program: 

1. With the National Capital Planning Commission, adopt a preliminary 
general plan for 2000 A.D. 

2. Complete the open space plan and continue program relationships. 

8. With the Regional Sanitary Board develop a sanitary sewage system plan 
for the region in the year 2000. 

4. With the Baltimore Regional Planning Council conclude the development 
of the Washington-Baltimore regional sketch plan, with especial emphasis upon 
the transportation needs of that area. 

5. If it becomes necessary, be prepared to revise the 1980 plan and trans- 
portation recommendations—this is a matter beyond our control. 


Mr. Macnuson. Briefly explain the need for this increase of $8,000 
in “Salaries and expenses.” 

Mr. BartHotomew. That $8,000 is made up of two items. One is 
automatic salary increases, and the other is the health insurance plan, 
over neither of which do we have any control. $3,000 is the health 
plan, and $5,000 is the automatic salary increases for certain grades 
of our staff. 

Mr. Maanvson. You have no control over either one. 

Mr. BartHoutomew. No, sir. 
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Object classification 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate 


€ 





Total number of permanent positions 2 2 2 
Average number of all emplovees 1 3 3 
Number of emp] ees at end of year 2 2 2 
Average GS grade and salary ; j age 8.0 $7,468 | 9.0 $7,530 | 9.0 $7, 727 

01 Personal services | | 
Permanent positions. ad ‘i ie 329, 635 | $26, 660 $27, 954 
Other personal services 115 | 200 125 
Total personal services ; : 29, 750 | 26, 860 | 28, 079 
92 Travel 46 | 3) 250 
04 Printing and reproduction 234 | 750 600 
07 Other contractual services 22,015 | 69, 128 | 45, 521 
08 Supplies and materials_. 250 250 
09 Equipment 5 ; ee . | 500 500 
10 ‘T.ands and structures = 530, 146 1, 721, 293 | 1, 923, 362 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. _.- seed wo — 1, 950 1, 750 1, 800 
Grants to Maryland and Virginia... = coal 626, 500 | 300, 000 | 2, 175, 000 
| —_—_— 
Total accrued expenditures ‘ 1, 210, 641 | 2, 120, 831 | 4, 175, 362 
Increase or decrease (—) in unpaid undelivered orders__- 20. 417 | | —750, 362 
IAN GEER es BEd ae 1, 231, 058 | 2, 120, 831 | 3, 425, 000 

| 


Mr. Magnuson. The total requested for “Land acquisition” is $2,- 
495,000. At this point insert pages 19 through 39 in the record. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


LAND ACQUISITION, NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK, PARKWAY, AND PLAYGROUND SYSTEM 


The $2,425,000 requested in this budget estimate is to be spent for land acqui- 
sition under the act of May 29, 1930 (46 Stat. 482), as amended (popularly 
known as the Capper-Cramton Act), as follows: 


(a) For the George Washington Memorial Parkway under sec. 1(a)— $250, 000 
(b) Extension of stream valley parkways into nearby Maryland, un- 


IUCNONERS: EDTA I  SRN I e 1, 600, 000 

(c) Extension of stream valley parkways into nearby Virginia, under 
Sian me rn eh i engiaclans SA Se ee 575, 000 

(d) Park, parkway, and playground system within the District of Co- 
Rear GC. -@ Or ONT OG oo. oi oe chee conneceee 
RO Sia ee re ee oe oe ae Cen eae 2, 425, 000 


This estimate does not contemplate the advance of any funds to Virginia, but 
does provide for the advance of $1 million to Maryland for the stream valley 
program. Under section 1(a) funds requested herein are the Government’s one 
half matching share for Maryland and contributions will be received from the 
local jurisdictions matching these funds. Under section 1(b) funds requested 
are the Government’s one-third contribution plus an advance of $1 million under 
section 1(¢c) funds requested are the Government’s one-third contribution. 

The attached tabulation shows funds appropriated through fiscal year 1960 
under the Capper-Cramton Act, amounts authorized, and balances available for 
appropriation. 
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NATIONAL CAprIraL PLANNING COMMISSION 


es 


ae Capper-Cramton Act appropriations, fiscal years 1931 to 1960, inclusive 
timate 












































- See. 1(a) (George | Stream valley 
3 | Washington oe Meee 
9 Total Memorial Parkway) | Sec. 4 
oe Fiscal year appro- | See. 1(b) (Maryland) ! | See. 1(c) | (District of 
go> mos priation ae ee ee eS __ (Virginia); Columbia) 
di. (a | | grant 
- Virginia |Maryland| Loan | Grant | 
$27, 954 ee a a er ee See i? a a 
oF | 
7 = 1931 2........-------_|$5, 000, 000] $117, 120. 241$120, 579. 76] $535, 867.00] $267, 933. 00|_...___-- 1$3, 958, 500. 00 
28 079 1936 {aie 800, 000! J. atte ck ; a | | 800, 000. 00 
7 "059 0tas5 600, 000} 100, 000. 00} 100,000.00) 133, 334. 00| 66, 666. 00) ....-.---- 200, 000. 00 
600 ee DO iia bi ccc canes aaa oe a ie ee eR ee ee 893, 700. 00 
45, 521 1939 ; dete 925, 000) oe 200, 000.00} 100, 000. 00) - - 625, 000. 00 
* 959 1940 sha tale wacthe walicel! RPEee hdd ateene 150, 000. 00) - -- aeated |--- pedasonlsscanawns 1, 000, 000. 00 
500 1941__- rn escute nae ; Ida : a so tess = 850, 000. 00 
923. 369 IDEG.. 0. osencudoncnsen| ) Ay Geen .---| 250,000.00) 133, 333. 00 8 68 ee 850, 000. 00 
1, 800 1943 ----| 200, 000) 200, 000. 00)... ..-..--| ee s | Sane betas SS 
175, 000 ME cn ne cescvecuwet | RG Riaecececnscus ae itiebos Senden week Unualheana be 740, 000. 00 
oe aS aa i) BEC seth Boos Sind] sesabebtiienivosnnaded 393, 994. 00 
175, 362 1947 867, 750 7 867, 750. 00 
750) 369 1948__- ---------| 279,000} 130, 576.46] 69, 423. 54/_-- aaa - 79, 000. 00 
oe ONO Ne 400, 000) .......--.-- ‘ | 106, 000. 00! 53, 000. 00} _- __..| 241,000. 00 
125, 000 1950 Loa Se 695, 000) Sawin alee 332, 000. 00) 166, 000. 00 197, 000. 00 
; 1951 3...- ae al Ml cw adccwaminatade — 1 132, 500. 00] 202, 000. 00 
—— BD as ee | OE ate: wamaretcion ie aa | iateluas Wait aaa eek ete a es 155, 000. 00 
1953 : 66, 000) - Sree bess oo ~iesiayes ----| Biase 66, 000. 00 
29 1954 { 100,000) 100, 000. 00 | ae Sie a Soe 
PLy~ 1955__-- 545,000! 110,000.00) 25, 000. 00! 126, 000. 00) 284, 000. 00 
SOs cacestiucnamsan 500,000} 45, 000. 00} 183, 000. 00} - - -- 124, 000. 00 148, 000. 00 
1957 jvcbendesaie 1, 250,000} 438, 000. 00) - sas | 287, 000. 00}. 525, 000. 00 
SOR Sn as en ee ce 1, 393, 000} -- : | 75,000.00] 212,000.00! 106, 000. 00|_...___.-_] 1,000, 000. 00 
ass 2, 286,000} 62, 000. 00} --__- ----------| 150,000.00} $150,000} 1, 924, 000. 00 
[ee ee | sinter a § emacs: ——_ 
STEM Subtotal. ........./21, 988, o4a| 1, 302, 696. 70) 973, 003. 30) 1, 917, 534. 00) 1, 645, 766. 00 150, 000) 15, 999, 944. 00 
Transfer from 
-Ani- Arlington | | | 
_—— County, Va., to | 
larly Montgomery 
County, Md., 
Jan. 31, 2068.......! ‘ —1, 650. 00 1, 650. 00) ae aaah paiendete 
, 000 Transfer between | 
funds (Arlington) | 
000 Mar. 31, 1953... -|-.-.------]| __ —336.09}-.----..---|------- ----| 452. 12) .--------- —116. 03 
Adjusted total. 21, 988, 944| 1, 300, 710. 61, 974, 653. 30/1, 917, 534. 00) 1, 646, 218. 12) 150, 000) 15, 999, 827. 97 
’ 000 Grand total. _.._._/21, 988, 944 2, 275, 363. 91 | 3, 563, 752. 12 150, 000/15, 999, 827. 97 
Authorization 32, 500, 000 46, 750, 000. 00 3, 000, 000. 00)4 2, 250, 000. 00) 4, 500, 000) 16, 000, 000. 00 
Balance........... /10, 511, 056 4, 474, 636. 09 }1, 082, 466.00! 603, 781.88) 4, 350, 000 172. 03 
| | | 1 | 
000 | —_———— 
! 8-year interest-free loans advanced to Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission for 
but land acquisition, the entire amount of which is due to be returned to the U.S. Treasury. 
illey * NCPC allocated to separate sections of Capper-Cramton Act for this fiscal year only. For subsequent 
. fiscal years Congress appropriated funds under separate sections of the act. 
one k 3 Does not inelude $125,000 appropriated but returned to the U.S. Treasury as required by Public Law 
the jf 253, dated Nov. 1, 1951. 
sted i 4 Authorization for see. 1(a) reduced by $750,000 and sec. 1(b) Maryland grant increased by $750,000 in 
d accordance with action by the Commission on Oct. 2, 1958. Public Law 85-707, approved Aug. 21, 1958, 
nder | authorized the adjustments. 
The total of $974,653.30 for Maryland under sec 1(a) includes funds for loans made as follows: 
1960 Oct. 1, 1941, agreement AA, Maryland_.__....-.------- Cid ith dale anata deck bietihtelaete asada $50, 000 
-for | Nov. 18, 1943, agreement BB, Maryland............-..--- ie oe a ees ees 68, 000 
aa 
| EI s cacot a a vom evap eerste hoo ot chaciad eck enna aed a niga meelta atadaliie dase astra hade meee ee eens .-- 118,000 


No loans have been made to Virginia under any section of the act. 
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The act approved April 30, 1926 (43 Stat. 463), creating the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, predecessor to the present Commission, author- 
izes and directs the Commisison “to acquire such lands as in its judgment shall 
be necessary and desirable in the District of Columbia and adjacent areas in 
Maryland and Virginia, within the limits of the appropriations made for such 
purposes, for suitable development of the National Capital park, parkway, and 
playground — 

The act of May 29, 1930 (46 Stat. 482), and amendments thereto (the act of 
August 8, 1946, 60 St: at. 960, Public Law 592 approved July 19, 1952, and Public 
Law 85-707, approved August 21, 1958), authorize the Commission to acquire 
land for a comprehensive park, parkway, and playground system for the 
National Capital and environs. Section 1(a) of the 1930 act as amended author- 
izes appropriations of $6,750,000 for the George Washington Memorial Parkway; 
section 1(b), contributions and advances totaling $5,250,000 to the Maryland- 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission, acting for and on behalf of 
the State of Maryland: section 1(¢), contribution of $4,500,000 to the Virginia- 
National Capital Park Authority, established under the Park Authorities Act of 
the State of Virginia; and section 4 authorizes $16 million for the acquisition of 
park, parkway, and playground lands within the District of Columbia. 


George Washington Memorial Parkway, sec. 1(a), act of May 29, 1930 


Virginia__ 
Maryland _- 


Ieee tacit as sa pe paresis oo ops Ta De esas na i gsc Ava ap ah eas $250, 000 


SI a a i es aM a IE Fs 250, 000 


Of the $6,750,000 authorized by section 1(a) of the Cin Cennbi Act (46 
Stat. 482) for this project, a total of $2,275,363.91 has been appropriated to date. 
This section of the act provides “for the George Washington Memorial Parkway, 
to include the shores of the Potomac and adjacent lands, from Mount Vernon 
to a point above the Great Falls on the Virginia side * * * and from Fort Wash- 
ington to a similar point above the Great Falls on the Maryland side except 
within the District of Columbia, and including the protection and preservation 
of the natural scenery of the gorge and the Great Falls * * *.” 

$250,000 is being requested for the parkway on the Maryland side of the river 
in the vicinity of the Woodrow Wilson (Jones Point) Bridge and does not 
provide for the advance of any Federal funds. 


Extension of the National Capital parks into nearby Maryland under provisions 
of section 1(b) of the act of May 29, 1930, as amended, $1,600,000 


Section 1(b) of the act of May 29, 1930 (46 Stat. 482), as amended, for the 
acquisition of certain interior stream valleys in metropolitan Maryland in 
Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties, provides as follows: 

“(b) For the extension of Rock Creek Park into Maryland as may be agreed 
upon between the National Capital Park and Planning Commission and the 
Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission, for the preserva- 
tion of the flow of water in Rock Creek, for the extension of the Anacostia Park 
system up the valley of the Anacostia River; Indian Creek, the Paint Branch 
and Little Paint Branch, the Northwest Branch, and Sligo Creek; of the Oxon 
Run Parkway from the District of Columbia line to Marlboro Road: and of the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway up the valley of Cabin John Creek, 
Little Falls Branch, and Willet Run * * *.” 

This section authorizes appropriations of $5,250,000, of which $3,563,752 has 
been made available. It also provides that the Commission may advance to the 
respective political jurisdictions two-thirds of the cost of acquiring lands, with 
a one-third contribution by the Federal Government. 

Of the $1,600,000 requested for 1961, $1 million’ will be advanced to the 
Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission as its share of the 
cost of acquiring the lands and the matching one-third or Federal share will be 
$600,000. The advances will be repaid into the Federal Treasury as provided 
by law. 





1The loan would be $1,200,000 but statutory limit on funds will permit only a $1 million 
advance, the remaining $200,000 being provided by the Maryland commission. 
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Extension of the park and parkway system of the National Capital in the 
Virginia environs of Washington under provisions of section 1(c) of the act 
of May 29, 1930, as amended, $575,000 

Section 1(c) of the act of May 29, 1930 (46 Stat. 482), as amended, provides 
as follows: 

“(c) For the extension of the park and parkway system of the National 
Capital in the Virginia environs of Washington, as may be agreed upon between 
the National Capital Planning Commission and a park authority established 
under the Park Authorities Act of the State of Virginia (and such other public 
bodies as may be authorized under the laws of the State of Virginia), up the 
valleys of Hunting Creek, Cameron Run, Holmes Run, Tripps Run, Four Mile 
Run, Pimmit Run, Accotink Creek, and tributaries of such streams, and over 
other desirable lands, $4,500,000 * * *,.” 

A total of $150,000 provided under this section in fiscal year 1960 was the 
first time funds were requested and appropriated. The request herein is for 
$575,000, which constitutes the Government’s grant to be matched by $1,150,000 
from State or other funds. 


PARKS, PARKWAYS, AND PLAYGROUNDS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, SECTION 4, 
ACT OF MAY 29, 1930, $00 


Section 4 of the act of May 29, 1930 (46 Stat. 482), authorized the Commission 
to acquire land for a comprehensive park, parkway, and playground system for 
the National Capital, and authorized $16 million for the acquisition of park, 
parkway, and playground lands within the District of Columbia, “as required for 
the expeditious, economic, and efficient accomplishment of these purposes.” 
Under this and prior authorization, the Commission has undertaken and is now 
actively engaged in carrying out a progressive, long-time program of land 
acquisition based upon a comprehensive plan. The entire $16 million author- 
ized was appropriated through fiscal year 1960. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROGRAM AND FINANCIAL NEEDS 


George Washington Memorial Parkway, District of Columbia line to Washington 
Circumferential Highway, Prince Georges County, Md., $250,000 


This acquisition is necessary to consolidate park and other public land in the 
District of Columbia with that in Maryland and eliminate isolated parcels of 
private property. A fine regional park of approximately 500 acres can thus be 
assembled, which will be suitable for boating, picnicking, active recreation, and 
other park activities. 

The Bureau of Public Roads and the Maryland State Roads Commission are 
now acquiring the right-of-way for the new Washington Circumferential High- 
way and Woodrow Wilson Bridge approaches. Their laws permit them to con- 
demn only that land necessary for the roadways and grading. This will leave a 
number of segments of parcels of land, some completely landlocked by the 
highways. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has recently transferred 
the old St. Elizabeths farm to the National Park Service. This transfer is con- 
tingent on the continued use by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare of certain portions of the farm and certain portions of the land to be 
acquired with funds included in this request. Two parcels of land, one be- 
tween the farm and the Washington Circumferential Highway approach to the 
bridge and the other between the farm and other park land in the District of 
Columbia are necessary to consolidate the public property. 

These segments of land become serious nuisances in a short time, and because 
of their limited use and access the owners can demand hardship zoning changes 
not in keeping with that of adjacent property. When this takes place it will 
be impossible to consolidate land for park use without excessive cost. 

The estimated cost of these segments, totaling approximately 240 acres (in- 
cluding approximately 50 acres water) in the vicinity of the Woodrow Wilson 
Bridge and the District of Columbia line is $500,000. The amount of this re- 
quest is $250,000 for the United States half share of the estimated cost of land 
acquisition and the Prince Georges Board of County Commissioners have agreed 
to contribute their half share. 
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Section 1(b) Maryland stream valley parks, $1,600,000 





Loan | Contribution 
Authorizations (adjusted _.| $3,000,000 | — $2, 250, 000 
Appropriations to date | 1, 917, 534 


1, 646, 218 


| 


Balance he | 1, O82, 466 603, 782 
Amounts requested herein - peebade ; saul 1, 000, 000 600, 000 
Balance = mena ok wan asieeemnte 82, 466 | 3, 782 


Land is acquired by the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission with the aid of one-third contribution from the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission for the extension of the District of Columbia park system into 
Maryland and to help in the abation of flooding and polluting of the Potomac 
River. 

Since the end of World War II, the suburban areas of the National Canital 
have been expanding at an unpredictable rate, and in 1951, because of World 
War II and the Korean war, the Federal Government had fallen far behind 
in its one-third share of the Maryland stream valley program and the National 
Capital Planning Commission, with the approval of the President of the United 
States, entered into an agreement with the Maryland-National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission to empower it to acquire land within the authorized and 
approved stream valleys from park development, maintenance, or borrowed 
funds, which would be repaid at one-third the cost if and when appropriated by 
the Congress of the United States. 

Maryland has strong laws for the acquisition of park land. It can be held 
in abeyance for 3 years without taxes, but then must be acquired or withdrawn 
from the park project. The Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission has pursued this law to its fullest extent, but because many of these 
projects have exceeded the 3-year limit the Commission has expended $533,000 
and has now invested on the projects in the 1961 program one-third of this cost, 
or $177,500, which is the requested National Capital Planning Commission’s 
contribution and the remainder a loan for 8 years without interest. 

The resources of the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion to acquire land in advance with funds from other sources has now been 
stretched to the limit, and if Federal funds are further curtailed the program 
for the preservation and prevention of pollution of the Potomac River will be 
seriously affected. 

Rock Creek Park, Unit No. 6, Montgomery County 

This unit of Rock Creek Park lies on the west side of Viers Mill Road, between 
Gaynor Road on the south and Halpine Road on the north. This park unit 
contains approximately 160 acres, 102.4 acres of which are presently owned 
by the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission, and for the 
purchase of which the Commission has advanced the sum of $248,906.11 from 
park development and other funds to preserve this unit. These advanced funds 
are urgently needed for development purposes and for the acquisition of other 
critical parcels. It is imperative that the acquisition of the remaining 57.6 acres 
be expedited because of the pressure that is being exerted to use this land for 
various commercial ventures. Also, there is a great demand for the major sports 
center which is planned in this park unit. 


Rock Creek Park, Unit 7B, Montgomery County 


This unit is the last in Rock Creek Park within the former limits of the Mary- 
land-Washington Metropolitan District. It extends from the limits of the 
former Bullis Tract (Unit 7A) on the south to a line 300 feet north of and 
parallel to the Rockville-Norbeck Road on the north. This park unit contains 
114 acres of which 80.1 acres are presently owned by the Maryland-National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission and for the purchase of which the Com- 
mission has advanced the sum of $177,063.53 from park development and other 
funds to preserve this unit. 
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Northwest Branch Park, Unit No. 4, Montgomery County 


Unit No. 4 of Northwest Branch Park lies to the north of Colesville Road and 
to the south of the Glenmont-Colesville Road. It is an extension of the Anacos- 
tia River park system which spreads out from the District of Columbia through 
Prince Georges and Montgomery Counties. 

Because of the natural beauty of the vegetation, massive rock outcroppings, 
and because of the privacy that is afforded by the rugged terrain, it is planned 
that the southern portion of this unit will be retained mostly in its natural state 
for passive forms of recreation. The northern portion of the valley widens and 
flattens so that with a minimum of grading, fine active recreation areas can be 
developed. 

As this unit is planned, it contains approximately 392 acres of which 260.25 
acres are presently owned by the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission and for the purchase of which the Commission has advanced the 
sum of $185,177.94 from park development and other funds to preserve this unit. 
Immediate acquisition of the remaining 131.75 acres is urgent because subdivi- 
sion projects have already bypassed the southern portion of the unit and are 
threatening to encroach upon the few remaining areas which are suitable for 
active recreation. Also, land values are rising sharply. Unless prompt action 
is taken, it may be necessary to drastically reduce the park area because of 
economic considerations. 


Cabin John Creek Park, unit 2, Montgomery County 

This unit of Cabin John Creek Park extends north of unit 1 and runs in a 
westerly direction to Seven Locks Road and then north to River Road. There 
are approximately 94 acres in this unit of which 7.68 acres are presently owned 
by the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission and for the 
purchase of which the Commission has advanced the sum of $22,063.93 from park 
development and other funds to preserve this unit. 

This is indeed one of the finest pieces of natural park land within the limits 
of the Capper-Cramton system. There is an extraordinary variety of physical 
characteristics within this unit. There are steep, rugged hillsides with large 
virgin forests, and picturesque valley meadows. 


Cabin John Creek Park, unit No. 3, Montgomery County 

Unit No. 3 of Cabin John Creek Park lies on the south side of River Road 
and on the west side of Seven Locks Road. This unit consists of approximately 
72 acres. None of this acreage has been previously acquired by the Maryland- 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission. The principal factor which 
urges continued acquisition of the units along Cabin John Creek is the com- 
pleted Cabin John trunk sewer. The existence of this sewerline has caused 
increased demands for more intensive land use within the Cabin John Creek 
watershed. This will result in higher land costs within this area. Another 
factor requiring immediate land acquisition in this unit is the recommendation 
for commercial zoning along the north side of River Road which may eventually 
increase land values in the immediate vicinity, including the area south of 
River Road. 


=~ 


Section 1(c), Virginia stream valley parks, $575,000 


DUtNOPIGRINON Soo oa cee ale a ec eas = eee ees tee $4, 500, 000 
BUCO TA CLO 00 CRUG se oo eae oe ns rs rete apc ae a ee ee 150, 000 
ne ee ree eee ete obese eee 4, 350, 000 
Amount requested) ereins= 3202 oo a =< 575, 000 
ING@W DalOnCe!. 220.0 20 SO ae Ee ee ee oe la 3, 775, 000 


For many years Maryland has been acquiring stream valley park land under 
the original authorization of the act of May 29, 1930. Much pollution and flood- 
ing has been eliminated by these asquisitions, in addition to reserving almost 
4,000 acres of valuable park land for public use. 

The amendment of this act, in 1952, extended the same benefits to Virginia 
and authorized $4,500,000 for this purpose. Until recent years, Virginia had no 
park authority or other authorized agency and made no use of this authoriza- 
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tion. As a result, many of the streams are polluted, eroded, and threatened 
with encroachment. 

In order to interest its citizens in the important stream valley program, Fair- 
fax County requested a Federal contribution of $100,000 for the fiscal year 1960, 
and Arlington County requested $50,000, both counties allocating the required 
two-thirds of the cost. 

In the last year Fairfax County has hired consultants who have produced a 
public facilities plan including neighborhood, stream valley, and regional parks, 
This November the citizens will vote on a bond issue which includes a 5-year 
program of $2 million for stream valley parks. 

Arlington County has again requested contribution of funds for the continued 
acquisition of land in the Four Mile Run Valley and the city of Alexandria for 
its section of the Holmes Run Valley. 

This request includes $575,000 for contributions to the Virginia stream valley 
program. 


Pimmit Run Park, Fairfax County 

The first unit of Pimmit Run Park is located southeast of Pimmit Hills. The 
Pimmit Hills subdivision, started shortly after World War II, was created 
mostly as a veterans’ project. Although it is located at the headwaters of 
Pimmit Run, it created a storm-water problem within itself. The Fairfax Park 
Authority, again hoping to abate this problem and prevent flooding and pollu- 
tion, is starting at the headwaters and working downstream. There are approx- 
imately 120 acres in this project. 


Accotink Creek tributaries, Fairfax County, Va. 


Accotink Creek flows into the Potomac River just south of Fort Belvoir. Its 
tributaries fan out in many directions throughout Fairfax County, some much 
closer to urban areas than the creek itself. The policy of the Fairfax County 
Park Authority is to start acquiring wooded park land near the headwaters of 
the stream and close to urban developments where the bulldozer is most threat- 
ening. This is a wise decision because the acquisition of these areas does much 
to prevent pollution and flooding as well as providing much needed park land 
for nearby communities. Three such areas are available and included in this 
program. The first is in the vicinity of Annandale and is partly on the Accotink 
and partly on Coon Branch, contains approximately 585 acres including one 
house which is adaptable to remodeling into a recreation building. The second 
is on Long Branch and not far from the town of Fairfax and other populated 
areas and contains 600 acres. The third is near Springfield and adjoins the old 
Fort Belvoir Reservoir, which the park authority is now negotiating to lease 
from the Department of the Army until it becomes available for acquisition. 
This unit contains approximately 100 acres. 


Hunting Creek-Cameron Run-Holmes Run stream valley 


The Hunting Creek-Cameron Run portion of this valley forms the boundary 
between the city of Alexandria and Fairfax County. The Hunting Creek por- 
tion, which empties into the Potomac River, is dotted with a very low grade of 
industrial development and will soon be torn to pieces by the construction of 
the Washington Circumferential Highway. What can be done to create a park 
and improve drainage conditions in this area cannot be determined at this time 
and no funds are requested. 


Cameron Run Park, Fairfax County 

The Alexandria portion of this valley is almost entirely occupied by the Cam- 
eron freight yards of the Southern Railroad and will not be acquired. The 
Fairfax portion is low flat submarginal land which has been partly filled and is 
almost denuded of vegetation. Much can be done in the way of planting by 
the park authority to improve the flooded and polluted condition that exists 
today. The flatness of the land is ideal for large recreation areas so badly 
needed by the many low-income families in this immediate neighborhood. There 
are approximately 128 acres within this unit which will be bordered by the 
Washington Circumferential Highway. 


Holmes Run Park, Alexandria 

Holmes Run is one of the tributaries of Cameron Run and extends approxi- 
mately 21%4 miles through the recently annexed portion of Alexandria and then 
into Fairfax County. The character of valley changes from flatland to steep 
wooded hillsides. In the flatter areas there are subdivisions close to the stream 
where the ground and trees have been leveled by the bulldozer. In some cases 
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the city has been able to acquire long narrow slivers of land, but it is still pos- 
sible to save many acres of wooded hillside and tie together some of the existing 
park land into a large usable and protective area. It is estimated that approxi 
mately 50 acres can be acquired. 


Holmes Run Park, Fairfax County 

In the last year more detailed plans and firm appraisals have been made in the 
Fairfax portion of the Holmes Run Valley. These indicated that only that por- 
tion beyond Lake Barcroft could be acquired with the funds allocated. The area 
between the Alexandria City line and Lake Barcroft, mostly steep wooded hill- 
sides, forms a Vital link in this stream valley system and is in immediate danger 
of encroachment by the rapidly expanding Bailey’s Crossroads area where wooded 
park land will soon be ata premium. This unit contains 92 acres. 


Four Mile Run park system, Arlington County 

For continuing acquisition of this vital link in the Four Mile Run park system 
in the vicinity of 16th Street. Although subject to frequent floods, repeated re- 
quests and increased pressure for zoning changes to commercial and industrial 
uses are made for this land because of the dense population surrounding it. This 
would reduce the stream to a drainage ditch and destroy the continuity of a 
stream valley park extending the entire length of Arlington. The area included 
in this request contains approximately 15 acres and includes several substandard 
houses. 

SYCAMORE ISLAND 


Mr. Maenvson. Please advise us the status of the question con- 
cerning acquiring Sycamore Island in the Potomac from the Syca- 
more Island Club. The Senate committee in its report requested that 
you attempt to secure assurance from the owners that those properties 
would never be commercially developed in lieu of actually acquiring 


the land. 
Mr. Frnuiry. I am sorry to report that I honestly do not know the 


exact status of that matter. I will be happy to find out and put it in 
the record for you. I do know that we have been negotiating with 
them, and that we have no intention of purchasing it. This is the 
thing the committee was interested in last year. 

Mr. Maanvson. You negotiating with them ? 

Mr. Finury. Yes, we are trying to negotiate an arrangement 
whereby they will promise not to develop it commercially, and then we 
will not buy it. 

Mr. Maanuson. I see, 

(The information requested follows :) 


NaTIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING CoMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., January 25, 1960. 
Hon. Don MaGNnuson, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Magnuson: During our appearance before the Appropriations Sub- 
committee on January 21, you requested that we advise you of the status of 
Sycamore and Upper Sycamore Islands in the Potomac River in relation to the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway. You made reference to the following 
Statements in Senate Report 345 (June 5, 1959) on the Interior Department and 
related agencies appropriation bill for fiscal year 1960: 

“The committee requests the National Capital Planning Commission to attempt 
to secure from the owners of the islands whatever assurances the Commission 
feels are necessary to protect the area before acquiring the property. If the 
Commission is not successful in its effort, it should so advise the committee 
before it actually takes steps to acquire the property.” 

The Capper-Cramton Act authorized this Commission to acquire such land and 
interest in land as may be necessary for the park and parkway system of the 
National Capital in the environs of Washington, including the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway. 

Sycamore and Upper Sycamore Islands are included within the taking lines 
for the parkway, but they have not been acquired by the United States of America, 
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nor are they included in the pending condemnation proceeding covering the por- 
tion of the parkway in which the islands are located. No time limit has been 
placed on the acquisition of the islands, although substantially all of the prop- 
erty needed for the parkway from the District of Columbia line to Great Falls 
on the Maryland side of the Potomac River has been acquired or is included 
in pending condemnation proceedings, under which title is vested in the United 
States by virtue of declarations of taking. 

The Sycamore Island Club, Inc., owners of the islands, have indicated a will- 
ingness to place upon their property a restrictive covenant providing that the 
property will not be used for commercial purposes or leased in whole or in 
part for such purposes. It is our understanding that National Capital Parks, 
the agency which is developing and which will administer the parkway, desires 
that the islands be acquired in order to assure that they will ultimately be 
available for the benefit of the general public and in order to preserve and pro- 
tect the natural beauty of the parkway and the islands, in addition to assuring 
that they will not be used for commercial purposes. Such acquisition would 
be made subject to the right of Sycamore Island Club, Inc., to continue its use 
of the islands for meetings of the club and for outdoor recreational purposes. 

A similar approach has been followed in the case of Plummers Island. Pur- 
suant to an agreement with Washington Biologists Field Club, Inc., Plummers 
Island has been donated to the United States by the club, in return for which 
the club retains the right to continue to maintain Plummers Island as a natural 
wild area and use it for meetings of the club and for scientific research and 
studies in the field of biology and natural history. 

Representatives of Sycamore Island Club, Inc., have discussed this matter 
with officials of National Capital Parks and this Commission. It is anticipated 
that these discussions will be continued in the hope that a suitable agreement 
may be reached. In the event this is not possible, it is our intention to advise 
the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee, in accordance with Senate Report 345. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. E. Fintey, Director. 


STREAM VALLEY PARKWAYS 


Mr. Maenvson. $1,175,000 is requested for acquiring stream val- 
leys in Maryland and Virginia, an increase of $875,000. The Federal 
Government has contributed about $1,800,000 for this purpose to date. 
Please explain why Federal subsidy to these adjacent counties is 
justified in the light of the F ederal budget situation. 

Mr. Barrnotomew. That is what I was explaining before. 

Mr. Micnvuson. I know you were talking about that. 

Mr. Barrnotomew. In 1930, when we established the Capper- 
Cramton Act, that was the method that Congress approved for creat- 
ing this metropolitan park system. That is what we have been trying 
to do. As I said, we have now finished the District’s share and we 
have very nearly finished the Maryland portion, except for these 
items which are in the budget this year. That will finish the Mary- 
land program. The map will show that it has very largely been 
completed. Only a small amount remains to be done in Maryland. 
The Virginia portion has proceeded much more slowly. 

Mr. Frxtey. If I could interrupt, I think it would be very worth- 
while if the committee members would gather around this map for 
a few moments. 

Mr. Denton. Does the green illustrate what you have bought, and 
the red what you hope to buy? 

Mr. Frntry. I wonder if you would take a few moments to explain 
this to the committee. 

I would like to say one more thing before Mr. Hewitt starts. The 
pink color on the map represents new subdivisions added to the map 
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since the base area was prepared. You notice how quickly the areas 
are growing out along the stream valleys. 

Mr. Hewrrr. The National ¢ ‘apital Planning Commission budget 
contains $1,600,000 as a portion of the Maryland request for land 
acquisition in five units in Montgomery County. Two of those are 
in Cabin John Branch Valley, units Nos. 2 and 3, running up from 
Potomac River, MacArthur Boulevard, north to River Road. These 
two Cabin John units totaly roughly 166 acres. 

Rock Creek Park stream valley, crossing the District line, and 
through Silver Spring and Bethesda, out north of Wheaton. We are 
asking for an appropriation for two units, Rock Creek Park unit 
No. 6, which contains 160 acres, and also Rock Creek Park unit No. 
7B, which contains 114 acres. This will complete the Rock Creek 
stream valley out to the limits of our jurisdiction under the Capper- 
Cramton Act. 

Then we have Northwest Branch valley unit No. 4, which is north 
of the Silver Spring-Four Corners area. This unit contains 392 acres 
and will cost $630, “9 

Mr. Tuomson. I do not like to interrupt, but I wonder if you would 
tell us, when you are mentioning a unit, do you mean a thing like a 
city park? 

Mr. Hewirr. We are talking about a unit from a natural or man- 
made barrier to the next barrier. 

Mr. Tomson. Do you envision picnic tables, ball parks, places for 
kids to play, that sort of thing ? 

Mr. Hewrrr. That is right. We have extended Beach Drive out to 
East-West Highway, and the development plans which we have pre- 
pared and have been approved by the National Commission propose 
the extension of Beach Drive out to the point of the limits of our juris- 
diction. 

Mr. Denton. You own most of that land now ? 

Mr. Hewrrr. We own everything in green, and with some advance 
funds that we have, we have purchased parcels in these other units. 

Mr. Brewer. I think it might be well to point out to the Congress- 
men that this does provide recreation, but it also is used for soil erosion 
and to prevent pollution of the streams. There are a number of other 
uses. Flood control is very important. 

Mr. Hewrrrt. Flood control, soil erosion. Unfortunately, under 
the existing law we have no means of preventing any denuding of the 
property which is within the proposed park-taking lines. For in- 
stance, over adjacent to Cabin John is a 62-acre tract which it is pro- 
posed for purchase for park purposes and development as park, and 
the owner sold the timber rights on that property. They have tim- 
bered that 62 acres of everything larger than 6 inches in diameter, 
and we cannot recover that. 

These stream valleys are in danger of encroachment. You can see 
the subdivisions which are t: aking place along all of these valleys. Of 
course, new subdivisions are coming in very rapidly. 

The longer we wait, the more we are faced with increasing land 
costs. Just prior to World War IT we were buying this land for $175 
an acre, and now it is up to $2,500 an acre. You can see what has 
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happened. Within the past year the cost has gone up as much as 
$1,000 an acre. 

Mr. Fintey. The people who conceived this act had in mind buying 
these before the land became developed, but there was considerable 
delay during the thirties and during the war and during the Korean 
war. ‘They are just a hop, skip, and jump ahead of the subdivisions. 

On the Virginia side we are attempting to buy them before they 
become potentially urbanized. Out here they are just a bare jump 
ahead of the subdivider. | 

Mr. Fenton. How does that relate to flood control ? 

Mr. Hewrrr. In our development plans, sir, we have proposed sev- 
eral impounding lakes at this point, and at the present time our Com- 
mission has prepared a Rock Creek watershed plan for the upper 
reaches of Rock Creek Park. We propose 2,000 acres of parkland at 
this point, and to place two impounding dams, one on Rock Creek 
proper and one on the North Branch of Rock Creek. That is north 
of this area. 

Mr. THomson. Did you not just finish telling us that is the outside 
limit of your authority under the act ? 

Mr. Hewrrr. Under the act. 

Mr. THomson. How come you are planning and going forward 
outside of the limits of your authority / 

Mr. Hewrrr. Under the Capper-Cramton Act. We have jurisdic- 
tion under the State authority for all of Montgomery County so far 
as jurisdiction. 

Mr. Fintry. These gentlemen are representatives of the Maryland- 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission, our sister agency 
in Maryland. They operate under State authority with local funds 
in some sectors of the county. This is the area in which they operate 
on a matching basis—one-third Federal, two-thirds local. They then 
develop the land with their own money and maintain it with their own 
money. The Federal Government participates only in the acquisition 
of the land. 

Mr. Brewer. I might point out Wheaton as an example. We have 
almost completed the purchase for about $1,700,000 of a 500-acre park 
there. That is all being paid for, however, by the people of Mont- 
gomery County. That is one of our strong points, I think, or we 
hope it is a strong point—the very fact that our people in our com- 
munity have spent and paid in taxes vast sums of money to main- 
tain these parks and to acquire additional park land other than that 
which was made possible through the Capper-Cramton Act. We feel 
that in the Nation’s Capital the people who are living in our subdi- 
visions are people who work in the Government, and they enjoy it. 
People who come from all over the world enioy our parks. 

Mr. Tomson. Are vou representing the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Brewer. Maryland, sir. 

Mr. Tromson. Who here represents the Federal Government? _ 

Mr. Barrnotomew. I represent the National Capital Planning 
Commission. 

Mr. Tuomson. Do you go along with the thinking expressed here? 

Mr. Barruoromew. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Brewer. I am the vice chairman of the Maryland-National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission, and the chairman of the 
Planning Board for Montgomery County. 
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Mr. Hewirr. I have several other notes. Will it be all right to 
leave this for inclusion in the record ¢ 


Mr. Maenuson. Yes. 
(The statement of the director of parks, Maryland-National Capital 


Park and Planning Commission, follows: ) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the $1,800,000 item in the 
National Capital Planning Commission budget consists of $600,000 Federal grant 
and a Federal $1 million loan with $200,000 being contributed by the Maryland- 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission. These funds are to be used 
for five park units as follows: and to assist the Commission in locating these 
units I'll refer to this map entitled 1407B which we will be happy to submit 
for the record. The units shaded in yellow are those covered by this budget 


request. 
Acres 
Rock Creek Park unit 6 (Gaynor Rd. to Viers Mili Rd.) -.....--.---...----~--ceccssses. 160 
Rock Creek Park unit 7B (north of Bullis tract (unit 7A) to metropolitan district bounde area: 114 
Northwest Branch Park unit 4 (Colesville Rd. to Glenmont-Colesville Rd.)......-...---.--.-- 392 
Cabin John Creek Park unit 2 iM: Warton va. tO iver. 1G)... Wo ciennccsnens ese Soh 94 
72 


Cabin John Creek Park unit 3 (River Rd. to Seven Locks Rd.)___-_---.--- peal Sey 8S wach 


TOG waduhcccaessacsenteseeerT eee ; ‘ —— a Sia tlhe sas oe betas 





We feel there is great urgency connected with the acquisition of the Park 
Units shown on this map. The urgency stems from the rapid rate of physical 
development taking place in Montgomery County today which poses a serious 
threat to these park areas. Unless we can move ahead rapidly in the acquisition 
of these land areas we will be faced with, at a later date, greatly increased costs 
of acquisition which will result in substantially increased costs to the Federal 
Government and to the State of Maryland. It is quite possible, as a matter of 
fact, that due to the pressures of urbanization the value of these lands may 
appreciate as much as 20 to 25 percent per year. 

It may be of further interest to the committee to know that the approval of 
this budget request would exhaust the authorization under the Capper-Cramton 
Act as amended, for both the Federal grant and Federal loan moneys to 
Maryland. 

It has come to our attention that certain legal questions relating to the Mary- 
land commission’s expenditure of funds for advance land acquisition in antici- 
pation of Federal appropriations have been raised. Since this is a legal question 
I would like to defer to our legal adviser, Mr. J. Bond Smith, to offer an ex- 
planation if you so desire. 





THE MARYLAND-NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION, 
REGIONAL AND METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS IN MONTGOMERY 
AND PRINCE GEORGES COUNTIES, MpD., 
Silver Spring, Md., August 5, 1959. 


MEMORANDUM 


Subject: Appropriation request for acquisition of Stream-Valley Parks in 
Maryland for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, under the provisions of section 
1(b), Capper-Cramton Act (46 Stat. 482). 

The following schedules relating to the above subject are attached hereto 
and have been prepared for use in connection with this Commission’s appropria- 
tion request of $1,800,000 for fiscal 1961 : 

Schedule (1): Detail of appropriation request for acquisition of Stream- 
Valley Parks in Montgomery County, Md., for fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, 
under section 1(b) of the Capper-Cramton Act. 

Schedule (2): Statement of justification—appropriation for Rock Creek Park, 


unit No, 6, Montgomery County. 


50682-—60—pt. 2———14 
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Schedule (3): Statement of justification—appropriation for Rock Creek Park, 
unit No. 7B, Montgomery County. 

Schedule (4) : Statement of justification—appropriation for Northwest Branch 
Park, unit No. 4, Montgomery County. 

Schedule (5): Statement of justification—appropriation for Cabin John 
Creek Park, unit No. 2, Montgomery County. 

Schedule (6): Statement of justification—appropriation for Cabin John Creek 
Park, unit No. 3, Montgomery County. 

JESSE F. NICHOLSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


SCHEDULE (1) 


Detail of appropriation request for acquisition of stream-valley parks in Montgomery 
County, Md., for fiscal year ending June 30, 1961 under sec. (1b) of the Capper- 
Cramton Act 





Park unit and location Acreage 
Rock Creek Park, unit No. 6 (area from Gaynor Rd., to V iers Mill Rd ab ioaks babieieonichd ths ai 160 
Rock Creek Park, unit No. 7B (area north of Bullis tract, unit No. 7A, re Metropolit: an Dis- | 
trict boundary line) _-_- pectae il iar gted einen eerie ei tipe oiaa taca --| 114 
Northwest Branch Park, ‘unit No. 4 (area from Colesville Rd. to Gle mmont- pairis and Rd.).._.| 392 
Cabin John Creek Park, unit No. 2 (area from MacArthur Blvd. to River Rd.)__- oe 94 
Cabin John Creek Park, unit No. 3 (area from River Rd. to Seven Locks — gg ae 72 
_ >see deed ei ‘ Sachin genesis setti mdenesunn iboaknamel 832 


1 Includes $200,000 contribution from MNCPPC to match Federal funds. 
SCHEDULE (2) 


STATEMENT OF JUSTIFICATION—-APPROPRIATION FOR ROCK CREEK PARK, 
Unit No. 6, MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


This unit of Rock Creek Park lies on the west side of Viers Mill Road be- 
tween Gaynor Road on the south and Halpine Road on the north. This park 
unit contains approximately 160 acres, 102.4 acres of which are presently owned 
by the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission and for the 
purchase of which the Commission has advanced the sum of $248,906.11 from 
park development and other funds to preserve this unit. These advanced funds 
are urgently needed for development purposes and for the acquisition of other 
critical parcels. It is imperative that the acquisition of the remaining 57.6 
acres be expedited because of the pressure that is being exerted to use this 
land for various commercial ventures. Also there is a great demand for the 
major sports center which is planned in this park unit. 


SCHEDULE (3) 


STATEMENT OF JUSTIFICATION—APPROPRIATION FOR RocK CREEK PARK, 
Unit 7B, MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


This unit is the last in Rock Creek Park within the former limits of the 
Maryland-Washington metropolitan district. It extends from the limits of 
the former Bullis tract (unit 7A) on the south to a line 300 feet north of and 
parallel to the Rockville-Norbeck Road on the north. This park unit contains 
114 acres of which 80.1 acres are presently owned by the Maryland-National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission and for the purchase of which the 
Commission has advanced the sum of $177,063.53 from park development and 
other funds to preserve this unit. These advanced funds are urgently needed 
for development purposes and for the acquisition of other critical parcels. 
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An area recreation center and a large natural area are proposed for this unit 
on the approved development plan. Because a trunk sewer line has been ex- 
tended up this stream valley and there is danger of encroachment by the resi- 
dential development which is taking place in the vicinity, the remaining 34 acres 
in this unit should be acquired as soon as possible. 





SCHEDULE (4) 


STATEMENT OF JUSTIFICATION—APPROPRIATION FOR NORTHWEST BRANCH PARK, 
Unit No. 4, MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Unit four of Northwest Branch Park lies to the north of Colesville Road and 
to the south of the Glenmont-Colesville Road. It is an extension of the Ana- 
costia River Park system which spreads out from the District of Columbia 
through Prince Georges and Montgomery Counties. This park unit is vital to 
the program set up by the Capper-Cramton Act. It provides for the logical 
extension of the stream-valley system up the Northwest Branch. 

secause of the natural beauty of the vegetation, massive rock outcroppings, 
and because of the privacy that is afforded by the rugged terrain, it is planned 
that the southern portion of this unit will be retained mostly in its natural state 
for passive forms of recreation. The northern portion of the valley widens and 
flattens so that with a minimum of grading, fine active recreation areas can 
be developed. 

As this unit is planned, it contains approximately 392 acres ef which 260.25 
acres are presently owned by the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission and for the purchase of which the Commission has advanced the 
sum of $185,177.94 from park development and other funds to preserve this unit. 
These advanced funds are urgently needed for development purposes and for 
the acquisition of other critical parcels. Immediate acquisition of the remain- 
ing 131.75 acres is urgent because subdivision projects have already bypassed 
the southern portion of the unit and are threatening to encroach upon the few 
remaining areas which are suitable for active recreation. Also, land values are 
rising sharply. Unless prompt action is taken, it may be necessary to drastically 
reduce the park area because of economic considerations. 





ScHEDULE (5) 


STATEMENT OF JUSTIFICATION ; APPROPRIATION FOR CABIN JOHN CREEK PARK, UNIT 
No. 2, MONTGOMERY CoUNTY 


This unit of Cabin John Creek Park extends north of unit 1 and runs in a 
westerly direction to Seven Locks Road then north to River Road. There are 
approximately 94 acres in this unit of which 7.68 acres are presently owned by 
the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission and for the pur- 
chase of which the Commission has advanced the sum of $22,063.98 from park 
development and other funds to preserve this unit. These advanced funds are 
urgently needed for development purposes and for the acquisition of other critical 
parcels. 

This is indeed one of the finest pieces of natural park land within the limits 
of the Capper-Cramton system. There is an extraordinary variety of physical 
characteristics within this unit. There are steep, rugged hillsides with large 
virgin forests, and picturesque valley meadows. 

However, there is grave danger of encroachment by housing developments if 
the acquisition of this park unit is not accomplished in the very near future. 
Subdivision activity is increasing rapidly, and property values are rising steadily 
in view of the fact that the installation of the Cabin John trunk sewer has been 
completed. 
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SCHEDULE (6) 


STATEMENT OF JUSTIFICATION, APPROPRIATION FOR CABIN JOHN CREEK Park, UNI‘ 
No. 3, MoNnTGOMERY COUNTY 


Unit No. 3 of Cabin John Creek Park lies on the south side of River Road and 
on the west side of Seven Locks Road. This unit consists of approximately 72 
acres. None of this acreage has been previously acquired by the Maryland- 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission. The principal factor which 
urges continued acqnisition of the units along Cabin John Creek is the com- 
pleted Cabin John trunk sewer. The existence of this sewer line has caused 
increased demands for more intensive land use within the Cabin John Creek 
watershed. This will result in higher land costs within this area. Another 
factor requiring immediate land acquisition in this unit is the recommendation 
for commercial zoning along the north side of River Road which may eventually 


increase land values in the immediate vicinity, including the area south of River 
Road. 


An area recreation center is proposed within this unit. A community building, 
a large picnic area, athletic fields, courts, and parking for 135 automobiles 
are planned. A water feature is proposed in the northwestern portion of this 
unit. 


(Off the record.) 

Mr. Brewer. We have never deemphasized the stream valley pro- 
gram. We want to go ahead with it, and consider it extremely 
important. 

Mr. Hewitt. I think we have indicated to the contrary by including 
in our recommendations that. there be 2,800 acres of parklands : along 
the Rock Creek Valley north of the Capper-Cramton jurisdiction. 

Mr. Brewer. And adjoining the Capper-Cramton stream valley 
which the people of Montgomery County will probably end up paving 
for. 

Mr. Maaenvson. Mr. Denton. 

Mr. Denton. As I understand, you are not asking to purchase any 
land in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Brewer. No, sir. 

Mr. Denton. The land you purchase in Maryland and in Virginia 
is paid for two-thirds by the State and one- -third by the Gover nment ? 

Mr. Brewer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Denton. As far as operating your nlanning commission is con- 
cerned, how much does the District of Columbia pay toward that? 
T understand they pay for the work of planning downtown Washing- 
ton. That is paid for in the District of Columbia budget, is it not ? 

Mr. Frntry. I would like to explain that. The National Capital 
Planning Commission is instructed by the Congress to be the central 
planning agency for both the District and the Federal Government. 
In that sense the District does not support the Planning Commission 
in a direct manner. The downtown work to which you are referring 
was a joint program sponsored by the Planning Commission by which 
we were successful in raising $500,000 of private money from the 
businessmen of the community in order to do downtown planning. 

Mr. Denton. But it did not come out of the tax money ? 

Mr. Frxtey. No, sir: it did not. There were contributions by these 
businessmen. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, we need a Planning Commission here, and 
T think you do very useful work and very good work. But I think of 
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the tax rate I pay, and I think of the tax rate the District of Colum- 
bia pays. I think of the many things that the Government furnishes, 
such as their park system, their Planning Commission, their roads, 
their bridges. They continually cry and complain because they say 
we give them only $20 million or $25 million, which is the same as 
their taxes. Whenever I see that, I always think the District ought 
to pay more, that the people who live here ought to have the same 
pride in their community that we have, and they certainly ought to 
pay an adequate tax rate. They ought at least to pay as much as 
they pay in Maryland and Virginia, right in this neighborhood. I 
cannot help contrasting—for the same purpose Maryland and Vir- 
ginia are paying two-thirds for these parks and the District of Colum- 
bia is paying nothing. I have never heard Maryland or Virginia 
complain, as I have other people. 

Mr. Frntey. The District is raising taxes to what they claim is at 
least on a level with Maryland and Virginia this year. 

Mr. Denton. Which of course is much less than the rest of the 
country. 

Mr. Frntry. I do not know about that. 

Mr. Denton. I have an $8 tax rate, and I hear them complaining 
about $2.20. I know other places where they have higher tax rates 
than I pay. 

Mr. Frntey. I think the philosophy behind the act which created 
the Planning Commission is that this is a Federal city, and the 
planning for it ought to be federally rather than locally guided. 

Mr. Denton. I will not quarrel about that. I do think people who 
live in the town and have property here ought to pay proper taxes. 

Mr. Barrnotomew. If you really figured it out and figured on the 
District of Columbia portion of this, the District had to refund all 
of that $16 million 

Mr. Denton. What $16 million is that ? 

Mr. Barrnovomew. If the District taxpayer paid all but $20 million 
or even $30 million, he was paying at least nine-tenths of the cost, 
while Maryland is paying two-thirds. 

Mr. Denton. What $16 million are you talking about ? 

Mr. Frntry. The Chairman is referring to the $16 million that the 
Planning Commission has used in the last 30 years to buy parks and 
playgrounds in the District. 

Mr. Denon. Yes, we had that here last year. 

Mr. Frntry. All of which either has been repaid or they are in 
process of repaying from District funds. 

Mr. Denton. Do you not think the District ought to pay something 
for its playgrounds and parks? 

Mr. Fintey. Yes. 

Mr. Barrrotomew. I was trying to say the District taxpayers pay 
more for the parks proportionately than Maryland or Virginia. 

Mr. Denron. He has his parks that the Government bought out- 
right, entirely. 

That is all. 

Mr. Maanuson. We have some representatives of the State of 
Virginia here, and I think we ought to give them a chance to speak. 
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ADVANCE ACQUISITIONS 


Mr. Fintry. J. Bond Smith, special counsel for the Maryland Com- 
MIss1on. 


Mr. Suiru. Mr. Chairman, we understood the committee expressed 
an interest through Mr. Wilhelm in two items. I would like to get 
into the record what we conceive to be the answer to those two items. 
One is with respect to our so-called advance acquisitions. Maryland 
had anticipated the acquisitions and had gone out with its own funds 
and had purchased land in this joint enterprise with the Federal 
Government and had entered into a supplementary agreement strictly 
under the terms of the Capper-Cramton Act and pursuant to the 
so-called basic agreement, which was the original agreement putting 
into effect this joint stream valley program between the Federal 
Government and Maryland. 

In that connection, I would like to put into the record a copy of 
the amendatory agreement which was executed by the National Com- 
mission and the Maryland Commission providing for those advance 
acquisitions. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


AMENDATORY AGREEMENT NO. 1 BETWEEN NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING 
COMMISSION AND THE MARYLAND-NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING 
COM MISSION 


This agreement, hereinafter called “amendatory agreement,” made in tripli- 
eate (each executed copy to be regarded as an original), entered into this 12th 
day of February, in the year 1951, by and between the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission, created by act of Congress of April 30, 1926 (44 
Stat. 374), hereinafter called the ‘National Commission,” of the first part, 
and the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission, created 
by act of the General Assembly of the State of Maryland, known as Chapter 
448 of the Laws of Maryland of 1927, hereinafter called the “Maryland Com- 
mission,” of the second part 

(1) Whereas under date of November 19, 1931, the Maryland Commission 
and the National Commission entered into a certain agreement, therein des- 
ignated as the basic agreement, said agreement being entered into for the 
purpose of meeting the requirements of subsection (b) of section 1 of the act 
of Congress of the United States known as Public Act No. 284 of the 71st 
Congress, approved May 29, 1930 (46 Stat. 482), popularly known as the 
“Capper-Cramton Act,” and providing a plan of cooperation between the Na- 
tional Commission, representing the United States of America, and the Mary- 
land Commission, representing the State of Maryland, in the acquisition of 
park lands in the area in Prince Georges and Montgomery Counties contiguous 
to the National Capital and now known as the Maryland-Washington metro 
politan district ; and 

(2) Whereas said basic agreement adopted a plan of financing, complying with 
said act of Congress, pursuant to which the National Commission agreed to 
contribute to the Maryland Commission, from time to time, sums equal to one- 
third of the cost of acquisition of units of park land agreed upon by the parties 
as suitable for acquisition, and to advance to said Maryland Commission two- 
thirds of such cost of acquisition, from time to time, said loans to be secured 
by bonds of the Maryland Commission which would not bear interest until the 
expiration of 8 years from their respective dates of issue and which would be 
guaranteed as to payment of principal and interest either by the county com- 
missioners of Montgomery County or by the county commissioners of Prince 
George’s County, depending upon the location of the unit or units of park land 
so to be acquired: and 

(3) Whereas the said act of Congress, as originally enacted, listed certain 
specific stream valleys in which such park acquisition should be undertaken and 
authorized the appropriation from time to time of sums of money, not exceeding 
a fixed maximum, in order to finance such acquisition in accordance with the 
plan outlined above; and 
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(4) Whereas said act also specified, as a condition precedent to the operation 
of said plan of financing, that a suitable agreement with respect to sewage dis- 
posal and storm waterflow in said park areas be entered into by and between the 
National Commission, the Maryland Commission, and the Washington Suburban 
Sanitary Commission, and such an agreement was entered into under date of 
August 1, 1981; and 

(5) Whereas said basic agreement contemplated the adoption by the Mary- 
land Commission, by and with the approval of the National Commission, of a 
general park plan, comprising a portion of the general plan for the physical 
development of the Maryland-Washington metropolitan district, which general 
park plan would outline the areas to be acquired by units for park purposes 
thereafter; and 

(6) Whereas said general park plan was adopted by the Maryland Commis- 
sion with respect to the acquisition of park lands in that portion of the Mary- 
land-Washington metropolitan district lying within Montgomery County on 
February 18, 1932, and was identified as General Park Plan No. 1407; and 

(7) Whereas by resolution dated December 13, 1937, the county commissioners 
of Prince George’s County took the affirmative action necessary to make the 
provisions of the basic agreement applicable to the acquisition of park lands 
within Prince George’s County; and 

(S) Whereas a general park plan was subsequently adopted by the Maryland 
Commission with respect to the acquisition of park lands in that portion of the 
Maryland-Washington metropolitan district lying within Prince George’s 
County on May 5, 1939, and was identified as General Park Plan No. 1407A; and 

(9) Whereas through the operation of agreements between the parties hereto 
supplementary to the basic agreement, specific units of park lands within the 
areas outlined in said general park plans, each such unit having been deemed by 
the National Commission to be sufficiently complete for separate acquisition, 
have heretofore been acquired by the Maryland Commission in accordance with 
the plan of acquisition and financing agreed to in said basic agreement and said 
basic agreement has heretofore been amended by said supplementary agreements 
from time to time in certain particulars ; and 

(10) Whereas, by an act of the Congress of the United States known as 
Public Law No. 699, 79th Congress, approved August 8, 1946, said Capper- 
Cramton Act was amended so as to add additional stream valleys in or adjacent 
to the Maryland-Washington metropolitan district to those originally listed in 
the Capper-Cramton Act in which park acquisitions should be undertaken and 
financed under the plan set forth in said Capper-Cramton Act, and the Maryland 
Commission, after holding public hearings and with the approval of the National 
Commission, has amended its General Park Plans Nos. 1407 and 1407A by the 
adoption of a comprehensive general park plan for both counties, designated No. 
1407B, which includes so much of said additional stream valleys as lie within 
the present boundaries of the Maryland-Washington metropolitan district; and 

(11) Whereas one of said public hearings was held in Prince Georges County 
on November 17, 1948, after publication of notice thereof on October 15, 1948, and 
the other of said public hearings was held in Montgomery County on November 
18, 1948, after publication of notice thereof on October 15, 1948; following which 
said plan No. 1407B was adopted by the Maryland Commission on December 2, 
1948, and approved by the National Commission by resolution dated December 
10, 1948; a copy of said plan is attached hereto and made a part hereof, and 
copies have likewise been recorded with the clerks of the circuit courts of 
Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties, respectively, as shown on the said 
copy attached hereto; and 

(12) Whereas acquisition of park lands under the cooperative plan provided 
for in said Capper-Cramton Act and in said basic agreement was deferred by 
the President and Congress of the United States during the period of World 
War II but during the same period a rapid and unprecedented growth of popula- 
tion has occurred in the Maryland-Washington metropolitan district which has 
led to an acceleration of subdivision development, or proposed subdivision de- 
velopment, near or in the stream valleys shown in general park plans Nos. 1407 
and 1407A as reserved for park development under the program adopted by 
said Capper-Cramton Act for the extension of the park system of the National 
Capital into Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties. In order to preserve 
said general park plans and to avoid the greatly increased expense which would 
be incurred in the acquisition of developed or improved property, the Maryland 
Commission has met the several emergencies created by the threatened sub- 
division development of parcels of property within the areas delineated in said 
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general park plans by the acquisition of such parcels with certain other funds 
at its disposal, which funds said Maryland commission needs and will require 
for park development and other park purposes. Said parcels so acquired, not 
having been acquired under the cooperative plan established by the Capper- 
Cramton Act with funds contributed and advanced by the National Commission, 
are not subject to the limitations and restrictions surrounding the acquisition of 
park lands under said plan and, accordingly, the National Commission has de- 
termined that if and when units of park land are acquired pursuant to said 
Capper-Cramton program in which there are located any such parcels of property 
so acquired by the Maryland commission, such parcels must likewise be acquired 
under said Capper-Cramton program, notwithstanding their present ownership 
by the Maryland commission, so as to eliminate any possibility that any such 
unit may in the future be rendered incomplete by the sale, disposition, or use of 
any such parcels by the Maryland commission, its successors or assigns, for 
other than park purposes, it being the intent and purpose of the National Com- 
mission to see that all parcels of property in a unit of park land agreed upon 
by it, be acquired in the manner contemplated by said Capper-Cramton Act and 
said basic agreement, irrespective of their present ownership, to the end that all 
such parcels shall be subjected to the limitations and restrictions contained in 
said Capper-Cramton Act and in said basic agreement; and 

(18) Whereas by chapter 56 of the Acts of the General Assembly of Maryland, 
passed at its extraordinary session in the month of November 1947, the limitation 
contained in section VI of chapter 1008 of the Laws of Maryland of 1943 upon 
the power of the Maryland commission to incur indebtedness with respect to the 
purchase of park lands within that portion of the Maryland-Washington metro- 
politan district lying within Prince Georges County was increased from $800,000 
to $1,250,000, in order to enable the Maryland Commission to finance the acqui- 
sition of additional park lands in Prince Georges County under said basic agree- 
ment, and likewise by chapter 57 of the Acts of the General Assembly of Mary- 
land, adopted at its extraordinary session in the month of November 1947, 
the limitation on the indebtedness which the Maryland commission might incur 
with respect to the acquisition of park lands in Montgomery County was increased 
from $1,200,000 to $2 million for the same purposes, and said last-mentioned 
act of assembly further provided, in effect, that any amendments to the basic 
agreement should not be binding upon the State of Maryland or upon the 
county commissioners of Montgomery County until the same was ratified and 
approved by the county commissioners of Montgomery County, and that any 
agreements supplementary to said basic agreement having reference to the acqui- 
sition of particular units of park land contemplated by said basic agreement and 
prescribing the details incident to financing such acquisition should thereafter 
be approved by said county commissioners if it found that the boundaries of the 
units in question were within the general park plan forming part of the basic 
agreement and if it further found that the acquisition of such unit could be 
financed from the proceeds of the 7-cent tax which said county commissioners 
are required by law to levy for the use of the Maryland commission in that por- 
tion of the Maryland-Washington metropolitan district lying within Montgomery 
County: and 

(14) Whereas the county commissioners of Prince Georges County have condi- 
tioned their approval of this amendatory agreement upon obtaining. with respect 
to the further acquisition of park lands in Prince Georges County, the same 
controls as are above set forth with respect to such acquisition in Montgomery 
County ; and 

(15) Whereas at the general election held November 2, 1948, the qualified 
voters of Montgomery County, Md., adopted a charter form of government pur- 
suant to the provisions of article XI-A of the constitution of the State of 
Maryland, which charter became effective on December 2, 1948, so that the 
cornorate name of said county is now Montgomery County, Md., but by virtue 
of the provisions of said article XI-A all references in the laws of Maryland 
to the county commissioners of Montgomery County shall be construed to refer 
to the president and County Council of Montgomery County: and 

(16) Whereas in view of the foregoing and in view of the interruption to 
operations under said basie agreement due to war conditions, as above outlined, 
it is desirable and necessary to amend said basic agreement in certain particulars. 

Now, therefore, this amendatory agreement witnesseth : That the said National 
Commission, of the first part, and the said Maryland commission, of the second 
part, in consideration of the premises and the mutual agreements herein con- 
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tained and for other valuable considerations moving from one to the other, 
receipt of which is hereby acknowledged by each, do hereby covenant and agree 
to the amendment of the basic agreement of said parties dated November 19, 
1931, in the following respects : 

1. Paragraphs 1 and 6 of said basic agreement are hereby amended by striking 
from each the figure $1,200,000 and inserting in lieu thereof the figure $2 
million. 

2. Paragraph 4 of said basic agreement is hereby amended by striking there- 
from the figure $800,000 and inserting in lieu thereof the figure $1,250,000. 

38. Wherever the Capper-Cramton Act is referred to in said basic agreement, it 
shall be taken and construed to mean the Capper-Cramton Act as amended by 
Public Law No. 699 of the 79th Congress, approved August 8, 1946, and wherever 
chapter 370 of the Laws of Maryland of 1931 is referred to in said basic agree- 
ment, said reference shall be construed to mean chapter 1008 of the Laws of 
Maryland of 1943 with respect to any commitments made by the Maryland com- 
mission to the national commission subsequent to the effective date of said 
chapter 1008 of the Laws of Maryland of 1943. 

4. There shall be attached hereto and made a part hereof the amended general 
park plan, heretofore agreed to and adopted by the parties hereto, which said 
plan is duly recorded among the Land Records of Montgomery and Prince 
Georges Counties as thereon shown and is entitled : 

“Plan No. 1407B, constituting amendments to the general park plan for the 
Maryland-Washington metropolitan district heretofore designated No. 1407 and 
No. 1407A, being part of the general plan for the physical development of the 
Maryland-Washington metropolitan and regional districts in Montgomery and 
Prince Georges Counties, Md.” 

Said plan shall hereafter be treated as substituted for general park plans Nos. 
1407 and 1407A, attached to said basic agreement. 

5. The obligation of the Maryland commission hereafter to carry out the co- 
operative plan for financing the acquisition of units of park land by the is- 
suance to the national commission from time to time of its bonds in aggregate 
par amount equal to two-thirds of the cost of any such acquisition pursuant to 
supplementary agreements entered into between the national commission and 
the Maryland commission, is hereby limited, with respect to such park acquisi- 
tions in both montgomery and Prince Georges Counties, to the extent provided in 
chapter 57 of the acts of the General assembly of Maryland, passed at its extra- 
ordinary session in the month of November 1947. In order to be binding upon 
the Maryland commission and the State of Maryland, each such supplementary 
agreement must first be approved by the county in which the park land to be 
acquired lies and such approval shall be given if the governing body of said 
county shall find : 

(a) That the boundaries of the unit of land to be acquired pursuant to 
any such supplementary agreement are within the general park plan at- 
tached to said basic agreement, as amended by the amendments to said 
general park plan attached or to be attached hereto ; and 

(b) That the Maryland commission will be able to meet the obligations to 
be incurred by it under any such supplementary agreement, including the 
payment of interest on such obligations, if any, from the proceeds of the tax 
or taxes which the county affected is by law required to levy in that portion 
of the Maryland-Washington metropolitan district lying within such county 
for the use of the Maryland commission, said county to compute the pro- 
ceeds of said tax in the manner prescribed by section 3(b) of said chapter 
57 of the acts of the General Assembly of Maryland, passed at its extra- 
ordinary session in the month of November 1947. 

6. In agreeing upon the selection, location, description and boundary lines of 
any unit of park land to be acquired in the manner outlined in the basic agree- 
ment, it is understood and agreed by and between the parties hereto— 

(a) That such selection, location, description and boundary lines shall in 
no way be influenced or affected by the location or existence of any parcels 
of property acquired and owned by the Maryland commission as outlined 
in the recital numbered (12) above, nor shall the location or existence of any 
such parcels so acquired and owned in any way affect the order of priority 
in which such units of park land shall be delineated and acquired ; and 

(b) If any such parcel of land so acquired and owned by the Maryland 
commission, or any part thereof, is included within the boundary or taking 
lines of any such unit of park land agreed upon as provided in (a) above, 
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then any such parcel shall, for all purposes of unit acquisition, be treated as 
though owned by a stranger to the parties hereto, and the Maryland com- 
mission shall be entitled to payment therefor from the funds contributed and 
advanced by the National Commission pursuant to said basic agreement, 
as amended hereby, and the supplementary agreement entered into with 
respect to such unit. The appraisal or appraisals of any such parcel or 
parcels of land shall in no event exceed the actual purchase price or prices 
paid therefor by the Maryland commission. Upon payment for any such 
parcel or parcels, the Maryland commission shall make such conveyance 
thereof as will assure a permanent record of the fact that such parcel or 
parcels were acquired in accordance with the program established by the 
Capper-Cramton Act, and in the case of any such parcel or parcels of land 
acquired by the Maryland commission by gift or devise, a similar conveyance 
of such parcel or parcels shall be made even though no payment therefor is 
received from the National Commission. 

. This amendatory agreement shall not become effective unless and until— 

(a) Itshall have been executed by the parties hereto: 

(b) It shall have been approved by or in behalf of the county commis- 
sioners of Prince Georges County and the president and county council of 
Montgomery County, respectively : 

(c) The supplement hereto shall be executed by the parties hereto and by 
the Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission ; and 

(d) This amendatory agreement and the supplement hereto shall have 
been approved by the President of the United States of America and the 
rovernor of the State of Maryland. 

In witness whereof, the said parties have hereunto caused these presents to be 
executed and their seals affixed, the day, year and month aforesaid. 
NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING 
(COM MISSION 
By G. E. DEMARAY, 
Acting Chairman. 


a | 


[SEAL] 
Attest: 
T. S. Serr.e, Secretary. j 
THE MARYLAND-NATIONAL CAPITAL 
PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION 
By IRWIN J. MAtR, 
Chairman. 
[SEAL] 
Attest: 
JESSE F.. NIcHOLson, Secretary-Treasurer. 
MONTGOMERY CouNTY, MARYLAND 
By Laturop FE. Sm1rTH, 
President pro tempore 
of the county council 
[SEAL] 
Approved: 
Attest: 
KATHRYN J. LAwLor, Secretary to County Council of Montgomery County. 
CouNTY COMMISSIONERS OF PRINCE 
GEORGES COUNTY 
By THOMAS FEF. LATIMER, 
President 
[SEAL] 
Approved : 
Attest: 
‘Tuomas F. Hicks, Clerk to the Board of County Commissioners of Prince 
Georges County. 
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AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION, 
THE MARYLAND NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION AND THE 
WASHINGTON SUBURBAN SANITARY COMMISSION SUPPLEMENTAL TO AGREEMENT OF 
NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION AND THE MARYLAND-NA- 
TIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION AMENDING BASIC AGREEMENT 
DATED NOVEMBER 19, 1931 


This supplemental agreement, made in triplicate and entered into this 5th day of 
December, in the year 1950, by and between the National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission, of the first part, the Maryland-National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission, of the second part, and the Washington Suburban Sanitary 
Commission, of the third part: 

(1) Whereas the parties of the first and second part have entered into an 
agreement amendatory to their basic agreement dated November 19, 1931, which 
said amendatory agreement increases the number of stream valleys in which park 
acquisitions will hereafter be made pursuant to said basic agreement and pur- 
suant to the act of Congress, known as the Capper-Cramton Act, as amended ; 
and 

(2) Whereas pursuant to said act of Congress, the parties hereto entered into 
a certain agreement dated August 1, 1931, relative to control of sewage disposal 
and storm waterflow in the park areas to be acquired pursuant to said act of 
Congress prior to its amendment; and 

(3) Whereas it is the desire of the parties hereto that said agreement dated 
August 1, 1931, be made equally applicable to the additional lands proposed to be 
acquired pursuant to said act of Congress, as amended. 

Now, therefore, this supplemental agreement witnesseth: That the parties 
hereto, in consideration of the premises and the mutual agreements herein con- 
tained, and for other valuable considerations moving from one to the other, receipt 
of which is hereby acknowledged by each, do covenant and agree that the rights, 
obligations, and duties granted to or imposed upon the parties of the second 
and third part hereunder shall be extended and shall apply to the additional park 
areas to be acquired under said act of Congress, as amended, as such additional 
park areas are shown on the plat known as plan No. 1407B, attached to and form- 
ing a part of said agreement amendatory to the basic agreement between the first 
and second parties hereto. 

In witness whereof, the parties hereto have hereunto caused these presents to 
be executed and their seals affixed the day, year, and month aforesaid. 

NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLAN- 
NING COMMISSION, 
By A. E. Demaray, Acting Chairman. 


[SEAL] 
Attest: 
T. S. Sertre, Secretary. 
THE MARYLAND-NATIONAL CAPITAL 
PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION 
By Irwin J. MAIN, Chairman. 
[SEAL] 
Attest: 
JESSE F,. NICHOLSON, 
Secretary-treasurer. 
WASHINGTON SUBURBAN SANITARY 
COMMISSION, 
By Dwieut B. Gat, Chairman, 
[SEAL] 
Attest: 


J. Darsy BREMAN, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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The foregoing amendatory and supplemental agreements are hereby approved: 


Harry TRUMAN, 

President of the United States of America, 
FEBRUARY 12, 1951 

W. PRESTON LANE, Jr., 

Governor of the State of Maryland. 


Page 15 of pages constituting an agreement entitled “Amendatory Agreement 
No. 1” between the National Capital Park and Planning Commission and the 
Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission and supplementary 
agreement with the Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission, relating to the 
acquisition of park lands in the Maryland-Washington metropolitan district. 

Mr. Smiru. As the chairman has pointed out, the time is late, but 
that was entered into in strict accordance with the Capper-Cramton 
Act. Mr. Wilhelm, as I understand it, had requested a copy of that 
agreement from the National Commission. There was an agreement 
between the National Commission and our Maryland commission, and 
it was only executed after the matter had been fully explored, both 
with the Bureau of the Budget and with the Comptroller General of 
the United States. 

The agreement itself, which I have asked to go into the record at 
this point, speaks for itself, and shows the statutory authority for 
these advance acquisitions, some of which are involved in this pend- 
ing appropriation. 

Now, I would like to point out further, in connection with the loan 
authorization, that while the Maryland two-thirds and the Federal 
one-third cost is so distributed under the terms of the Capper-Cramton 
Act, that represents only land acquisition and that the full cost of the 
operation, development, and maintenance of these stream valley parks 
is borne entirely by the State of Maryland from taxation. 

I would like the record to show—and I have asked the secretary- 
treasurer’s office for that figure, and this is a comparison and I know 
that. comparisons may be odious—but the Congress has appropriated 
for land acquisitions over the past dec: Tam taking the years from 
1951 through 1960—a total of $1,402,500. That is all the money which 
the Federal Government has contributed in these stream valley parks. 

Maryland has contributed a total of $2,590,000. There is remaining 
now to be repaid on the advances the sum of $215,000, to which Mr. 
Brewer has referred, and which is not included in the $2,590,000. 
However, Maryland has expended entirely from its own funds on the 
Capper-Cramton park system, for development, maintenance, and op- 
eration, the sum of $6,161,609. Not a cent of this came from any 
Federal appropriations. So, when we add up this partnership agree- 
ment—and I like to refer to it as a partnership between the United 
States and Maryland—you find that the Federal contribution is not 
at all excessive, but quite the contrary, because all of this tremendous 
cost of over $6 million has fallen on the Maryland taxpayers. Of 
course, these parks are open to the public of the Nation’s Capital. 

They are dedicated public parks, open to the public generally, and 
are—and we are glad that they are—quite extensively used by all of 
the Federal employees and other residents of the District, and the 
visitors to the Nation’s Capital, on the same basis that the Maryland 
taxpayer is using them. 

Mr. Macnuson. Mr. Smith, this is all very interesting, but we do 
have to quit very shortly. I want to ask you one further question. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Macnuson. Does Maryland concede that these advance ac- 
quisitions of land are advanced purchases that the Federal Govern- 
ment is not obligated to repay ? 

Mr. Smiru. No. Maryland has entered into this contract for the 
specific purpose of recognizing that when Maryland has advanced 
its own money to purchase these lands within the pattern and frame- 
work of the CasnnnCvanalcn Act, as agreed to between the Federal 
Government and Maryland, then at some time in the future—and we 
hope at this session—that reimbursement will be accomplished under 
the terms of the supplementary agreement which I have asked to go 
into the record. 

In other words, if those lands were left in their present status, they 
are not part of the Capper-Cramton system. You would have dis- 
ruption of the whole pattern of the Capper-Cramton park system as 
laid down in the Capper-Cramton Act and basic agreement. As you 
see before you on this map, the only way you can bring those lands 
which are covered by these advance purchases within the framework 
of the Capper-Cramton Act and subject to the limitations of the 
act—all of which we think are in the public interest—is to regard 
those lands as part and parcel of the whole system. They will never 
be part of that system so long as the Federal Government has made 
no contribution with respect to their purchase. 

Mr. Maenuson. Contracts do not bind the Congress for any such 
reimbursement. 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir; but they are binding on the United States. 
The United States is bound by its contract. 

To explain our position: We are not saying to this committee that 
because the United States has entered into these contracts that this 
committee must appropriate this money. We say that under the 
terms of these contracts the Government is obligated to complete the 
Capper-Cramton park system in accordance with these park agree- 
ments and in accordance with the act. But, of course, we do not have 
the temerity to come here and tell you gentlemen that you must ap- 
propriate this money at this session. 

Mr. Fintey. I think we should clarify the position of the National 
Commission and that is that while it is true we have a contract with 
the Maryland commission from 1950 to which there was no obpection 
from the Comptroller General, this in no way commits the Planning 
Commission to either request funds of the Congress or the Congress 
in any way to approve those funds. It has been intended that we 
would proceed with the program, to be sure, but I do not know that I 
concur in some of Mr. Smith’s language in saying that your are com- 
pletely obligated to do so. You certainly are not. 

Mr. Smiru. I did not mean to indicate that this committee is com- 
mitted to do anything at this time. 

Mr. Tuomson. In other words, your contract is entered into with a 
limitation upon the Government’s liability that it is subject to the ap- 
propriations being forthcoming from this committee when requested ? 

Mr. Situ. That is right? 

Mr. Tuomson. And it is a contingent liability ? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Mr. Barruotomew. And it was never done with the intention of 
putting anyone on the spot. The whole objective was to get these 
lands while they were cheap as they are. 
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Mr. Brewer. Some of them we actually bought. If we had to buy 
them today, first of all, it probably would have developments there 
and the price would be at least three times what we paid for it. 


LOAN AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Smirn. I will not dwell on the loan authorization which has 
been reqeusted. We are in this position with respect to that situa- 
tion: While I was general counsel of this Maryland commission for 
30 years, 1 was not general counsel at the time when this procedure 
involving this loan applic ation was developed. 

Mr. Macnuson. This is the $1 million loan requested in 1961? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir; that was developed by our secretary-treasurer, 
Mr. Nicholson, who unfortunately is home in bed today suffering 
from Asian flu and running a temperature, and by my successor in 
office, Mr. Charles Ireland, former U.S. attorney for the District of 
Columbia, and who succeeded me as general counsel, who unfortu- 
nately passed on in October. The only other man who participated 
in the resasoning and rationale underlining this $1 million loan was 
our bond counsel, Mr. Buckler, of Baltimore, who was not selected 
by us but was selected by the National Commission on recommenda- 


tion of the Department of Justice, and who has acted as our bond 
counsel for a good many years 


I asked Mr. Buckler, in view of his familiarity with this $1 million 
loan request, to write a letter addressed to the Commission, which I 
would like to insert in the record at this point. It is dated January 
21, 1960, and in view of the lateness of the hour, I will not read it 
unless the committee is desirous of hearing it, but it does answer every 
question that we have heard that has been raised with respect to this 
$1 million loan. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


NILES, BARTON, Yost & DANKMEYER, 
Baltimore, January 21, 1960. 
THE MARYLAND-NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION, 
Regional Headquarters, Silver Spring, Md. 


¥ENTLEMEN : In view of the present illness of Mr. Jesse Nicholson, the com- 
mission’s secretary-treasurer, and the recent untimely death of the commission’s 
former general counsel, you have asked for my recollection of the considera- 
tions which entered into the commission’s appropriation request under section 
1(b) of the Capper-Cramton Act, submitted last August to the National Capital 
Planning Commission and included by that agency in its request to the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Congress. I acquired some familiarity with these con- 
siderations, since I was working at the time with the above-mentioned gentle- 
men and with the General Counsel of the National Capital Planning Commission 
on the financing of Rock Creek Park, unit No. 7A, in the Capper-Cramton park 
System. 

The commission is, of course, familiar with the pattern, enacted by the Capper- 
Cramton Act and followed for many years, in financing Capper-Cramton parks 
in Maryland through Federal grants to the Commission of one-third of the cost, 
and Federal loans to the commission of two-thirds of the cost, each such loan 
being interest-free for a period of 8 years. This pattern was followed con- 
sistently in the past except for periods of emergency and, upon the ending of the 
emergency, has again been continued with respect to several recent Federal ap- 
propriations. At the end of each 8-year interest-free period, the Federal loans 
have been promptly refinanced by your Commission through the sale to the 
general public of its bonds. 

The commission is also aware that, of the original Capper-Cramton loan au- 
thorization of $3 million, $1,082,466 remains unappropriated and that, of the 
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original and amended grant authorization totalling $2,250,000, $603,782 remains 
unappropriated, making a total unappropriated authorization of $1,686,248. 
My notes indicate that the commission believed it urgently necessary to com- 
plete acquisition of the five units of Capper-Cramton park land in Montgomery 
County, Md., at an estimated cost of $1,800,000 and that, in the appropriation 
request submitted by the secretary-treasurer, the commission proposed to finance 
this expenditure as follows: 


Weoner ae) GWE; TRECTORE- LOG: TONE i i creeks noch eniniemisiom eres $1, 000, 000 
WOOT) Arc, ees arent naa neh pariecnn ened 600, 000 
Public sale: of DomMigsiOn OOUGGi as 6 on nossa se sadeweoneen 200, 000 

TN i a a a a a 1, 800, 000 


Under this program, substantially all of the appropriations presently author- 
ized under the Capper-Cramton Act would be used, and the established ratio 
borne by the Federal grant to the funds repayable by the Commission would be 
preserved. 

Subsequent to the submission of the appropriation request, Mr. Nicholson in- 
formed me that it had been approved by the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion and by the Bureau of the Budget, but that the question was still being 
raised as to why an 8-year interest-free loan should any longer be made to the 
Commission, inasmuch as the Commission was now able to borrow money in the 
municipal bond market on its own credit at rates a fraction lower than the 
Federal Government would pay, should it be obliged to borrow the money it 
lent the Commission. At that time, we reviewed the answers to this question, 
including the following which I remember: 

(a) It is true that the original interest-free loan authorization was passed 
in order to help the Commission get a start on the park acquisition program 
called for by the Capper-Cramton Act and in anticipation of the possibility that 
the Commission might not be able to sell bonds on its own credit. In the early 
years, the loan authorization certainly served the original purpose, but in very 
recent years it has come to serve a different but equally important purpose. 
The rapidly increasing population of the metropolitan area of Washington has 
resulted in an enormous increase in land values and a corresponding increase in 
the demand for public services, both causing very substantial increases in ex- 
penditures by the Commission for land purchase and development. At the same 
time, interest rates have increased considerably, thereby continually increasing 
the proportion of the Commission’s revenues needed for debt service. As a 
result of these two conditions, the Commission has found it increasingly difficult 
to carry forward its portion of the park program for the National Capital. The 
interest-free Federal loans, originally authorized with a different objective, have 
recently served to afford some measure of relief from the impact of the two 
conditions above outlined, over which the Commission has no control. 

(b) Also, it is, of course, true that if the Federal Government were obliged 
to borrow money at current high interest rates in order to honor an interest- 
free loan to the commission, the net result would be merely the shifting of the 
burden of the interest obligation from the Commission to the United States. 
Doubtless, this has sometimes been the case in the past. However, it seemed 
that this argument had no application to the current situation inasmuch as the 
declared administration policy was to budget for a surplus of current revenues 
over current expenditures, so that any expenditure included in the administra- 
tion budget would necessarily be payable from current revenues and not from 
borrowed funds. Accordingly, it seemed to Mr. Nicholson that an argument 
based on the shifting of the interest obligation had very little relevance to the 
current budget request. 

(ce) Moreover, I think Mr. Nicholson proposed to emphasize that the amount 
of the loan appropriation requested was not entirely free of a prior interest 
burden to the Commission, as might otherwise appear from an examination of 
the appropriation request alone. This is true because, for a number of years, 
no Federal appropriations of any kind were available to the Commission or only 
very small ones were made. During this period, the Commission was ob- 
liged to use its own funds to acquire parcels of land in Capper-Cramton 
park units or risk the loss through development of parcels essential to the 
Capper-Cramton park program. These expenditures were made in anticipation 
of reimbursement through future Federal appropriations and came _ largely 
Irom borrowed funds. In July 1956, the Commission borrowed $1 million for this 
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purpose through the sale of its advance park acquisition bonds at an average 
interest cost of approximately 3% percent. Of this sum, the Commission has 
expended, in the five units covered by the current budget request, the sum of 
$633.211.51. It is apparent therefore that, before the funds currently re 
quested become available, the Commission will have been paying interest for 4 
years on three-fifths of the loan appropriation requested for the units in ques- 
tion, largely because the Federal appropriations were not available at the time 
they were urgently needed to save the park acquisition program. 

(ad) It is, of course, possible to suggest that, in view of the expenditure of 
approximately $630,000 already made for these five units, the commission would 
only have to issue bonds for an additional $570,000 and that this sum, together 
with a Federal grant of $600,000, would provide the total sum of $1,800,000 
needed. Mr. Nicholson felt it extremely important to meet this suggestion 
by pointing out that the acquisition of these five units would by no means 
complete the commission’s park program in the rapidly growing metropolitan 
area, that the money so far expended by the commission in these five units 
eame from a revolving fund established with the proceeds of the 1956 advance 
park acquisition bonds and that to freeze the commission’s expenditures in these 
five units from this revolving fund would seriously impair the purposes of the 
fund and cripple the commission’s efforts to keep its park acquisition program 
abreast of the rapid development in the metropolitan area. 

(e) As a final justification for the commission’s request for an interest-free 
loan, Mr. Nicholson felt it important to emphasize the rapidly increasing propor- 
tion of the commission’s total revenues now absorbed by debt service obligations, 
this increasing proportion being due in large measure to the rising land costs 
and rising interest rates above referred to. Mr. Nicholson felt it important 
to emphasize that with increasing utilization of the parks by the growing popu- 
lation in the metropolitan area, a program which emphasized land acquisition 
was not enough because of the incessant demand for the development of such land 
for appropriate use. Necessarily, expenditures for development become more 
restricted as debt service consumes a larger proportion of current revenues and, 
accordingly, Mr. Nicholson felt it vital to ask for the interest-free loan to provide 
some temporary partial relief from this dilemma. 

The foregoing outline of the considerations leading up to the budget request 
may not be complete but I believe it contains the major points which Mr. 
Nicholson expected to make in justification. 

Very sincerely yours, 
H. WARREN BUCKIER, Jr. 


INTEREST COST TO FEDERAI, TAXPAYER 


Mr. Maanuson. Thisisa loan for 8 years without interest ? 

Mr. Suiru. Yes. 

Mr. Maenuson. What will that cost the Federal taxpayer in 
interest ? 

Mr. Jensen. I think that is a very simple question, Mr. Chairman, 
if I may say so. 

Mr. Maenuson. I have the figures right here, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Jensen. I do, too. At the going rate of interest, 434 percent 
on the average, it will cost the taxpayers of America $380,000, if this 
loan of $1 million is made without interest. And I think you have 
already stated that there is no obligation on this committee to approve 
this $1 million ? 

Mr. Smirn. There is no obligation on this committee to approve 
anything. As Mr. Buckler points out in paragraph (b), page 3, of 
his letter, however, this budget contemplates a surplus and no borrow- 
ing would be involved. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you contend that the Federal Government is ob- 
ligated, under the Capper-Cramton Act, to loan Maryland $1 million 
for this purpose ? 
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Mr. Smiru. I can only say, Mr. Congressman, that is strictly in 
accordance with the terms of the Capper-Cramton Act, because since 
the passage of the Capper-Cramton Act the Federal authority was 
twotold; first, to advance as an actual grant one-third of the cost of 
acquisition, and to lend without interest for 8 years the other two- 
thirds. 

Mr. Jensen. Then do you mean the Congress passed a law known 
as the Capper-Cramton Act to the effect that under the provisions 
of that act Maryland, for instance, could go out and purchase land to 
even a larger degree than $1 million and the taxpayers of America 
would have to reimburse Maryland tax free / 

Mr. Smirn. Now you are getting back to the advance acquisition 
matter. 

Mr. Brewer. Let us try to cut this down. We have borrowed the 
money before. This is a policy that has been followed by the Con- 
gress before in making these loans, and we have paid them back. I 
think, if I may say so, the Federal Government is benefited by this, 
at least the people who live in the metropolitan area of Washington, 
a majority of whom are federally employed, and we could not possibly 
atford to buy them today. 

Mr. Tuompson. It has been interest free to you, but it has cost the 
Federal taxpayers almost $200,000 in interest to make that money 
available to you for nothing. I am speaking of your previous loans. 

Mr. Jensen. If this Government of ours were to use the provisions 
of the Capper-Cramton Act as a basis for this kind of operation all over 
America, not only to create recreation areas but for stream pollution 
and flood control, it would not be long until we would have a very 
precarious financial condition existing here, even to a much greater 
degree than exists today. I cannot imagine that any Congress would 
pass such an act, if I understand the act as it has been explained today. 

Mr. Smrru. That is what the act says. 

Mr. Jensen. If there ever was legislation that is anti-American, 
this is surely it. 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Congressman, may I say the Capper-Cramton Act 
has no nationwide application, but was an attempt to recognize the 
joint interest in the Nation’s Capital and the National Capital region 
of both the Federal Government and the State of Maryland. As I 
said, the State of Maryland has thus far adopted the pattern of the 
stream valley parks established by the Capper-Cramton Act, and 
and there is a virtual partnership in the development of these lands 
in the Nation’s Capital and environs. It has no nationwide applica- 
tion. It is only because we are at the seat of government and as Mr. 
Bartholomew has pointed out, this whole region is the National 
Capital region. 

Mr. Jensen. Congress must have taken its cue from the Tennessee 
Valley Authority legislation. 


VIRGINIA STREAM VALLEYS 


FAIRFAX COUNTY 


Mr. BarrHotomew. We do have a little something here on the Vir- 
ginia situation. We have Mr. Packard representing Fairfax County 
and Mr. Moore representing Alexandria and Arlington. 
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Mr. Packarp. Virginia was very slow getting into the Capper- 
Cramton program. She came in in 1952 legally. This year, the 
current year, 1s the first year when we have had funds, either from 
Congress or the county, to acquire land in Fairfax County. The 
amounts were $200,000 from the county and $100,000 from the Federal] 
Government for this current year. We have not yet actually pur- 
chased the land because the agreement is still being reviewed and not 
yet signed. 

The lands which are being acquired this year are on the upper 
reaches of Holmes Run and Tripps Run in Fairfax County, which is 
a heavily suburbanized area. The plans for the coming year, and 
the appropriation we have requested from the Federal Government, 
are for a total of $475,000 for acquisition on five streams under the 
Capper-Cramton Act for a total of 165 acres. Weare endeavoring to 
work more or less from the top of the streams down. We believe that 
that is the best way to protect the watershed from filtration as well as 
the fact that in the upper reaches of the stream we can get. broader 
land. 

In Maryland the parks are fairly broad in most places. In Virginia 
they will have to be quite narrow because the subdivisions in the last 
few years have come in so close to the streams there that there is no 
longer much land that we can acquire. However, we are buying flood 
plain land along the streams for the type of recreation that you spoke 
of, play grounds and picnic areas. 

This year’s acquisition is shown in red on the map. This is Pimmit 
Run here, to start the acquisition, outlined in green. On Accotink 
Creek we start at a point where the builders have made a donation of 
80 acres for the establishment of a stream valley park known as Eakin, 
and we are working down from Eakin Park to the circumferential 
highway, and on down the stream from another tributary, Long 
Branch, to the reservoir, which we hope to lease for recreational pur- 
poses from the Army. Also, we will complete the acquisition on 
Holmes Run down to the Alexandria line in this coming year’s acqui- 
sition. 

I might comment also that we have had other donations of land in 
the country and we hope to acquire as much of the land but. no dona- 
tions from the builders as possible, and indications are we will be able 
to do so. We have no loan provisions in Virginia, and we are not ask- 
ing for that. 

Also, Fairfax County, like Maryland, has developed a very substan- 
tial park and recreational program beyond the limits of the Capper- 
Cramton Act. The voters by a narrow majority recently on Novem- 
ber 3 voted for a $4.8 million bond issue for parks in Fairfax County. 
The plan in general is to provide the recreation and playfield facilities 
adjacent to every elementary school and erade school in the county: 5 
near the elementary schools and 20 near the high schools to expand the 
limited school facilities in both park and reer ational space. 

We also envision very substantial, we hope, regional parks more or 
less on the outskirts of the county where the land is less expensive and 
there is more open land. We have the subdivisions like Maryland 
with commercial developments spreading out in the county, and the 
population I read in the paper the other day has increased 150 percent 
in the last 4 years. So we have to act now or we will have no parks in 
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Fairfax County. Under the bond issue we have allocated $2 million 
for the Capper-Cramton Act acquisition over a period of 5 years. 


ARLINGTON COUNTY 


Mr. Moore. I am the director for Arlington County. I am serving 
a dual purpose today. One is on behalf of Mr. Lundberg, county 
manager, who submits a statement on this, and the other is simply to 
present a statement of the city manager of Alexandria. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


ARLINGTON CouUNTY, VA., 
OFFICE OF COUNTY MANAGER, 
Arlington, Va., January 21, 1960, 
Chairman MIcHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Subcommittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
HTouse Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. KiIRWAN AND GENTLEMEN: I have been directed by the Arlington 
County Board to urge favorable consideration by the committee for the sum of 
$50,000 for Arlington County, Va., in its request for park land acquisition funds 
for the fiscal year 1960-61, as authorized by the Capper-Cramton Act, Public 
Law 592. 

The County Board of Arlington County, Va., in regular session on Wednesday, 
July 1, 1959, took the following action : 

“On motion by Dr. Blevins, seconded by Mr. Urbanske and unanimously car- 
ried, the board declared its intention to include in the county budget for the 
fisenl year 1960-61 the sum of $100,000 as the county’s portion of participating 
funds in the acquisition of park land through the Capper-Cramton Act.” 

The land contemplated for acquisition is in the Four Mile Run stream valley. 

A similar request was approved in the 1959-60 budget and detailed studies of 
the area are being developed at the present time. 

It should. be noted that Arlington County has acquired approximately 150 
acres along this stream valley, constituting an estimated investment of $900,000. 
The use of the requested funds would expand and consolidate much of the 
stream valley land for park, recreation, and flood control purposes. 

Your favorable consideration of Arlington County’s request is respectfully 
solicited. 

Yours very truly, 
A. T. LUNbBERG, County Manager. 


STATEMENT SURMITTED ON BEHALF OF ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
(By E. G. Heatwole, city manager) 


I have been directed by the city council of Alexandria to urge favorable con- 
sideration by the committee for an item of $50,000 for the city of Alexandria 
under the Capper-Cramton program. On July 24, 1959, the city council passed 
the following motion: 

“Whereupon, upon motion by Councilman Everly, seconded by Councilman 
Ewald and carried unanimously, council adopted the above recommendations of 
the city manager to request a reservation of $50,000 for the city of Alexandria 
under the Capper-Cramton Act: and requested the city manager to investigate 
as to whether or not we can properly use these funds and report back to council.” 

In compliance with this directive of the city council, we have determined that 
the funds could be used for acquisition and development of land in the Holmes 
Run Valley area of Alexandria. The land for which the funds are sought is 
in a stream valley, in a wooded area still in its natural condition, and is well 
adapted for park and recreational uses. The city of Alexandria already owns 
several parcels of land in this stream valley and only this month added an addi- 
tional 614 acres to its holdings. 

Your favorable consideration of the city’s request is solicited. 
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Mr. Moore. Our request is for $60,000 this year. It is the second 
year that we have made such a request. The acquisition is to be made 
along Four Mile Run. 

Mr. Maenuson. This is also stream valley ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, Arlington County. This is the Four Mile Run 
stream valley [indicating]. This is the small section we hope to 
acquire through the use of these funds. 

I would like to point out Arlington has already acquired on its own 
150 acres with a total investment in excess of $900,000. This will 
help us to expand and consolidate those facilities we now have in the 
way of flood control, open space recreation, and so on. 

Mr. Jensen. You are asking us to appropriate $50,000 ? 

Mr. Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. Who pays the balance? 

Mr. Moore. Arlington County. 

Mr. JENsEN. How much ? 

Mr. Moore. $100,000. 

Mr. Maenuson. Are these Virginia counties having to pay $2,000 
to $2,500 an acre for this land ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. We will run that approximately. It will be 
higher on some of the land. 


FAIRFAX COUNTY 


Mr. Pacxkarp. In Fairfax County the land values vary. Fairfax 
County has an ordinance that prohibits the building of any substan- 
tial structure on the flood plains of the streams and that has influenced 
the price of flood plains land downward. Where we have to buy, or 
should buy land of higher elevation, the price is naturally more. Sub- 
stantial expenditures for parks will be entirely for the neighborhood 
and community parks around schools. 

The other day I signed a sales contract for land for one school that 
was desperate for a place for $10,000 an acre. It is not in this pro- 
gram. The flood plain land in Fairfax County is very low compared 
to the other land in the county because of the ordinance. 

We do not have any ordinance that would prohibit the cutting of 
trees on flood plains. If we do not get the land now and protect it 
against the cutting of trees it will get to be where we cannot provide 
the functions. It is happening right now on two important tracts in 
Fairfax County. We cannot stop them. 


ALEXANDRIA 


Mr. Moore. Alexandria has a request for $50,000 in the Holmes Run 
area. 

Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Bartholomew, I noticed in looking through your 
justifications that you are responsible for planning traffic as well as 
this park planning and other things; is that correct ? 

Mr. Barruotomew. Highway planning, but not control of traffic. 


NEED FOR BRIDGES IN ROCK CREEK PARK 


Mr. Tuomson. My question is simply this—as one comes down 
through Rock Creek Park in the morning when no one is using it for 
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recreational purposes, and one goes back at night when no one is 
using it for recreational purposes, one is blocked off by two fords 
throughout the winter months and one cannot use it. Why is it that 
we refuse to build a couple of nice, attractive bridges across there? 

Mr. Barrnoromew. Our Commission has no jurisdiction over that. 
That has been a subject of discussion between the Highway Depart- 
ment and the Park Service for some time. 

Mr. Tuomson. The Director of the Park Service is the man that I 
should be directing the question to? 

Mr. BarrHoLtomew. Yes. 


PARK LAND IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. THomson. How many acres of park land do we have in the 
District now? Youcan put that in the record. 

Mr. Barrnotomew. I will get it for the record. 

(The requested information follows :) 


Total area of parks in District of Columbia, 7,745.76 acres (includes 339.4 
acres assigned to District of Columbia Commissioners for recreation.) 


FEDERAL SUPPORT IN METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON AREA 


Mr. Tuomson. From what I read in the pak r—and I would like 
to know if you agree—the suburban area of Washington, D.C., has 
the highest per capita income of any part of the Nation. That is 
what I read. 

Mr. Maenuson. I believe that is right. 

Mr. BartHotomew. We can find that out. 

(The requested information follows :) 


Effective buying income—Per capita income after Government taxes 


[From the Sales Management magazine, 1957] 
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Mr. Tuomson. With regard to Federal ownership, may I say to you 
gentlemen here representing the District that in the State of our 
acting chairman, and in my State of Wyoming—and I think they are 
about the same—the Federal Government still has possession of about 
52 percent of our surface and 74 percent of our minerals. You do 
not have nearly as much of a problem when you get to talking in those 
terms as we in the public land States. 

There is another thing that I would like to bring up here that I 
cannot understand. Why it is that the Federal Government is ex- 
pected to take special care of this highest per capita income group of 
the country and why you expect special treatment all the way across 
the board? 

You mentioned the schools. Well, under the provisions of the 
impacted area bill, you were successful in getting an interpretation 
Ww hereby you could continually have support for your schools site. 
are going to pay most of that $10,000 per acre for the school site. 

Mr. Pacxarp. That is entirely a county responsibility. 

Mr. THomson. Congressman Bow has made a particular point of 
the fact that under the impacted area bill you people are qualifying 
by reason of the fact that a large part of your people are employed 
by the Federal Government. You are getting aid under both Public 
Law 874 and the other one. You are getting aid for the operation 
of your schools and construction. 

Mr. Packarp. You mean the schools. I thought vou meant the 
park lands. 

Mr. Tomson. It is a Federal-aid program that has been worked 
around for a special benefit in the area around Washington, D.C. We 
sit here on the committee and hear about building your roads for you 
and building your bridges. We are going in a circle here. You 
are planning on urban renewal, I notice by these justifications, and 
you are going to spend Federal money for that. Here we are in the 
strange position whereby we are building the road network in order 
to get the people out in the suburban areas of Virginia and Maryland. 
Now we are going to build the parks to attract them out there in 
continuing numbers and then we turn around and appropriate Fed- 
eral money in the way of urban renewals to restore the areas. Are 
we not just going around in acirele, Mr. Bartholomew ? 

Mr. Bartnotomew. The problem in Washington is no different from 
what it is in all the large cities. Consequently, this being the Nation’s 
Capital, there is a Federal interest in the whole community. 

Mr. Tuomson. Pretty soon the Nation’s Capital area of responsi- 
bility is going to extend to the Pennsylvania State line on the North 
and the North Carolina State line on the South. Georgetown was 
entirely developed by private capital and restored and made into an 
attractive area, was it not ? 

Mr. Barrnotomew. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomson. Yet we are making it attractive for people not to do 
that at private expense. 

Mr. BarTHo.omew. It is being done in the Capital area now. Those 
are the only two areas where private initiative is attempting to do 
the work. 

Mr. Tuomson. This does bother me very much. St. Elizabeths 
Hospital is within the confines of the District, and this land that you 
acquired from them; is that correct? 
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Mr. Fintry. Yes, St. Elizabeths Hospital is in the District, but 
the farm is outside. 

Mr. Tuomson. This big area on the map is the farm ? 

Mr. Frnury. Yes. 

Mr. THomson. I would judge that is approximately 250 acres. 

Mr. Fintey. It is used for therapeutic purposes, farming purposes 
for the inmates of the hospital, to a large extent. It still is. They 
have the right to continue to use it as long as they need it. 

Mr. THOMSON. And they have donated it to you? 

Mr. Fintey. They have turned the jurisdiction of it over to the 
Park Service. 

Mr. THomson. Can you use that? Can the Park Service use that 
for recreational opportunities and that sort of thing? 

Mr. Frniey. Some small portion will be used in early years. In 
the long run it will all be used. 

Mr. THomson. Here is what bothers me. For the Nation as a 
whole—and some of it not near as well off as this community because 
I repeat this is the highest per capita income area in the country— 
we in Congress have set up some provisions by law for the disposition 
of Federal property, that is, if it is going to be used for school 
purposes, and to the extent that need can be proved it will be donated. 
If it is going to and the National 
Park Service says it ee a bene fide recreational purpose—then the 
local governments have to pay 50 percent of the market value. That 
is the law applicable to every other district of the country outside of 
these two. This situation not only exists in my hometown of Chey- 
enne, Wyo., but it exists in other areas. I have checked into it. 

The city of Cheyenne and the county of Laramie donated ¢ approxi- 
mately 600 acres to the Federal Government to build a Veterans’ 
Administration hospital out there. Mind you the land was given 
to the Federal Government. The VA declared some of it surplus to 
their needs. Under this act applicable to the rest of the Nation that 
I just referred to, the city of Cheyenne, having donated the land— 
and incidentally it was donated out of land originally set aside for 
park purposes—is being asked to pay $40,000 or $50,000 for it. Why? 
My people out there that I have written to and represent—and the 
same thing is true in States other than Wyoming—should be expected 
to pay for land they have given to the F ‘ede ‘al Government, but the 
Federal Government turns around and gives the land to you people. 
What sort of special citizenship do you have? 

Mr. Frxtey. It sounds like unjust treatment in Cheyenne. 

Mr. Trromson. In the interest of the Federal taxpayers I think 
thisshould have been sold right here [indicating]. 

Mr. Fintry. We do participate with the General Services Admin- 
istration in the review of lands for sale as surplus. The Capper- 
Cramton Act also gives the Planning Commission the authority to 
transfer land which is part of the parkway from one agency to the 
other, 

Mr. Tuomson. I will simply say that the membership on the Gov- 
ernment Oper ‘ations Committee sets the policy for the rest of the 
Nation. This oo has apparently been established hard and fast 
that the rest of the Nation is going to pay for their picnic tables in these 
little city park areas. 
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Now you come here before this committee and expect special treat- 
ment when you are already getting it on your schools, your parkways, 
your roads, your bridges, and everything else. I cannot see any 
justification for it whatsoever. You talked about flood control and 
tried to bring that into the act. Do you gentlemen know that for the 
rest of the Nation if there is any flood contro] involved, as a part of 
the 1944 Flood Contro] Act, we must acquire all of the rights-of-way 
and all of the land at our expense as a contribution? Under the Stream 
Pollution Act, if there is pollution involved, the Federal Government 
will put up on the average 30 percent and the State and localities 
are required to contribute 70 percent. There is no justification at all 
that I can see for this special treatment to your area. 

You mention here about the Federal employees going to use it and 
the citizens of the District are welcome to come out. Well, tourist 
business is one of your big attractions. That is true in Wyoming, too. 
But we are not asking people to put in our city parks because of 
that. 

Mr. Finiry. Are you objecting to the fact that land like this was 
transferred to the Park Service, or the fact that we are trying to have 
50-50 participation ? 

Mr. Tuomson. I am objecting to the whole works. No. 1, the trans- 
fer of Federal land outside the District to the States of Maryland and 
Virginia without any compensation to the Park Service or anyone 
else, to create a local park condition. 

Now, the stream park, I think that is really nice, but I think we had 
better follow the rules for the rest of the Nation. These were not 
lands that were donated to the Federal Government. 

I hear a lot of talk about local responsibility and I just want to see 
some of it carried out. Sometimes the rest of us get accused of being 
boondogglers on the floor, and a lot of the accusation comes from this 
area, from people who do not understand the reclamation program or 
something like that. When it isa good program I am for it, when it is 
not, Iam not. This is the biggest boondoggle that I have ever heard 
of. I am going to introduce a bill to move the seat of Government to 
Denver and see how much squawking I get. 

Mr. Fintey. It iscertainly a nice climate. 

Mr. Maenvson. Weshall call it a day. 

Thank you very much. 
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Tuourspay, JANUARY 21, 1960. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


WITNESSES 


DR. LEONARD CARMICHAEL, SECRETARY 

J. L. KEDDY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

R. KELLOGG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

J. C. BRADLEY, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY 

F. A. TAYLOR, DIRECTOR, MUSEUM OF HISTORY AND TECHNOLOGY, 
U.S. NATIONAL MUSEUM 

A. F. MICHAELS, BUILDINGS MANAGER 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

This morning we have before us the budget for the Smithsonian 
Institution. We have with us Dr. Carmichael. We are happy to see 
you and members of your staff here again this morning. If you have 
astatement, you may proceed, Doctor. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. CarmicuaArut. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
thank you for the privilege of appearing before you. 

For well over a century, following the direction of its basic law, 
the Smithsonian Institution has concerned itself with the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among men. In this day when scientific re- 
search is recognized as playing such an important role in our national 
life, it is interesting to remember that the Smithsonian Institution 
was the first center, public or private, on this continent to engage in a 
broad range of scientific research with a full-time staff. Today the 
Smithsonian Institution continues to do research; that is to increase 
knowledge. It also is concerned in a limited way in the publication 
and distribution of research findings. It is active in the organization 
and preservation of its great collections for the benefit of all Ameri- 
cans. Our museum displays are especially important in the diffusion 
of knowledge about American natural resources and about the growth 
of science, technology, and human achievement in this country. 

The improvement of our exhibits, which has been made possible by 
the funds authorized by this committee and by the Congress in recent 
years, has made the Smithsonian a far more useful, instructive, and 
valuable institution than it was before this work began. It is most 
important to be allowed to continue this work of renovation. The 
new attractiveness of our truly educational exhibits is attested by the 
growth in attendance at the Smithsonian in recent years. In the year 
ending June 30, 1957, 4,841,818 visitors came to the Sithsonibt build- 
ings on the Mall, exclusive of the National Gallery of Art. In the 
year ending June 30, 1958, 5, 423,771 visitors came to these buildings. 
In 1959, the total rose to 6,351,352 visitors. 

That is ajump in 2 years from 4.8 million to 6.5 million. 

If visitors. to the National Gallery of Art, which is technically a 
bureau of the Smithsonian and the National Zoological Park, which is 
also a bureau of the Smithsonian are included, the total number of 
Visitors to the Institution in the year ending last June was 11,358,633 
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individuals. This was a total increase of almost a million visitors over 
the preceding year. 

It seems important to emphasize the number of visitors coming to 
the Smithsonian because the Institution must be alert in providing 
them with the best possible opportunities to observe our great national 
treasures and scientific collections in the most effective and most edu- 
cational way that is possible. Today it is recognized that the United 
States must do more than it has in the past to arouse the interest and 
enthusiasm of young men and women in the study of our Nation’s his- 
tory and in an understanding of the hard work that has made our 
country great. Each generation must produce men and women to 
carry forward fundamental old ideas and to develop new ideas if we 
are to remain a strong and free nation. For example, by studying 
some new Smithsonian exhibits, young American men and women can 
see how mathematically based pure science has made possible the 
technological advance of the past and will continue to make possible 
further such developments in the future. The Smithsonian art 
galleries also contribute in an important way to the cultural resources 
of the Nation. 

As IT have already said, from the first Smithsonian Institution has 
carried on important original scientific work. Today, this research 
concentrates on the botanical, zoological, geological, and anthro- 
pological sciences. These scientific studies at ‘the Smithsonian are not 
duplicated elsewhere in the Nation. Work along similar but. not 
identical lines, however, is carried out at the British Museum, and 
in other national museums of all great nations, both outside and behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

In the laboratories and the workrooms at the Smithsonian each 
week, an average of approximately 300 visiting research workers from 
universities all over the country and from other Government bureaus 
come to the Institution to do scientific work that cannot be conducted 
elsewhere. The Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory also for more 
than 80 years has achieved well merited worldwide acclaim for its 
work in this difficult and today increasingly important field of science. 

Each year the Smithsonian Institution receives and answers many 
requests for information on scientific and technical matters, The 
total number of such requests during the last fiscal year was 268,216, 
an increase of more than 15,000 over the preceding year. 

This year, under the heading of “Salaries and Expenses.” we are re- 
questing an increase of $50,000. This is to cover the Smithsonian 
Institution’s share in the cost of the health benefits as provided in the 
act, passed by the Congress in 1959. The detail of this request is be- 
fore you for consideration. 

We are also most urgently asking you to consider favorably the 
request of the Smithsonian Institution for an appropriation of $13,- 
500,000 to provide for an addition to the Natural History Building of 
the Smithsonian Institution and to remodel the existing Natural 
History Building. 

T have alre ady said something about the essential and unique sci- 
entific work of the Smithsonian Institution. Much of this work must 
be done in this building. This is not only work in pure science but it 
also provides what has often been called a national bureau of stand- 
ards for the biological and geological sciences. 
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A number of years ago, a study was made of the overcrowded con- 
ditions of this Natural History Building of the Smithsonian and the 
Congress, after careful consideration, authorized additions of an east 
and west wing to the building. Since that time, crowding has become 
very much worse. Certain study collections, for example, that must 
be consulted many times every day have grown by more than 250 
percent during this period. 

In 1958, funds were appropriated by the Congress to make possible 
plans and specifications for these long needed additions. These plans 
and specifications are now complete and you have before you a request, 
approved after detailed study by the Bureau of Budget, for $13,- 
500,000 to make possible the essential rehabilitation and modernization 
of the central structure and the erection of an east wing. 

I only wish that I could express adequately to you the need that 
is recognized for this appropriation. ‘The United States cannot be 
allowed to fall behind in the essential aspects of the biological and 
geological sciences that can only be studied by the use of the more 
than 44 million objects that comprise the study collections that are 
located in this building. For example, the Nation is about to be re- 
quested to expend large sums on a much-needed general program for 
oceanographic research throughout the world by various Federal 
agencies. It is not an exaggeration to say that the results of this 
work can, in important ways, only be made scientifically significant 
if proper research can be conducted in the Natural History Building 
of the Smithsonian Institution. Since the war other nations have 
spent large sums for such buildings. 

We have advice concerning such construction from all over the 
world. There has been a great increase in the construction of build- 
ings of this sort. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for 
a number of years the need for the improvement and expansion of 
this building has been recognized by the Congress. Today, our scien- 
tists and the scientists who come to us from universities and other 
government bureaus from all over the country must try to do their 
hard intellectual labor often in hallways and in out-of-the-way cor- 
ners of storage spaces which are without proper ventilation or the 
basic facilities required for modern scientific work. We, therefore, 
ask you, I have to say, in the most urgent possible way to act favor- 
ably upon the request for funds to allow the necessary changes and 
additions to this building. 

Details concerning these additions as well as our request for funds 
for salaries and expenses are before you for consideration. The table 
on page 4 of the document that we have submitted shows in detail 
the objects of expenditure that we would like to request you to con- 
sider for the appropriations for 1961. 

We will, of course, be glad to try to answer any questions that you 
may wish to ask us. 

May I thank you very much indeed for allowing me to make this 
statement. 

JUSTIFICATION OF THE EstIMATEs 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert in the record pages 1 and 2, 6 through 
13, and 15 through 20. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 
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SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION—1961 GENERAL STATEMENT 


During the fiscal year 1961, the Smithsonian Institution will continue the 
following programs: (1) Preservation for the American people of their irre- 
placeable national collections, the attractive exhibition of these treasures, and 
furnishing information relating thereto; (2) continuation of its fundamental 
researches; (3) publication of the results of these investigations; and (4) the 
international exchange of scientific literature. The basic concerns of the Insti- 
tution are to conduct its special researches and services with full regard for the 
ever-widening horizons of modern science; to meet increasing demands for 
authentic scientific data by Congress, by other Federal agencies and scientific 
institutions, and by the public; to continue preparations so that the Museum of 
History and Technology, when opened to the public, will dramatize in a super- 
lative way the rise of American civilization; and to carry on the long-term 
programs of renovating exhibits and rehabilitating the present buildings. The 
Institution also proposes the construction of the authorized additions to the 
Natural History Building and is engaged in planning for urgently needed addi- 
tional buildings, including a National Air Museum, a National Portrait Gallery, 
and a Smithsonian Gallery of Art. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The 1961 base 


The 1960 appropriation for salaries and expenses of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution totals $7,718,000. Of this total $735,315 is nonrecurring. Consequently, 
the 1961 base for this appropriation is $6,982,685. This amount includes 
$4,677,285 for personal services, which provides for a maximum staff of 880 per- 
manent employees, and $2,305,400 for other obligations. 


The 1961 increase 

In order to meet requirements for the fiscal year 1961, the Smithsonian 
Institution requests for “Salaries and expenses, Smithsonian Institution” an 
increase over the 1961 base amounting to $785,315 as follows: 

1. U.S. National Museum, $640,906: For renovation of exhibits, $455,000; for 
additional staff, travel, and supplies for the Museum of History and Technology, 
$185,906. 

2. Buildings Management Service, $84,409: For additional laborers, $26,409; 
and for rehabilitation of exhibition buildings, $58,000. 

3. Other general services, $60,000: For travel in connection with new training 
program to be established according to provisions of the act of July 7, 1958, 
entitled “Government Employees Training Act,” $10,000; and for Smithsonian 
Institution’s share of the costs of the Health Benefits Act of 1959, $50,000. 


U.S. NATIONAL MUSEUM 


RENOVATION OF EXHIBITS 


For the fiscal year 1954, the Congress appropriated funds to initiate a program 
of revitalizing the exhibits in the U.S. National Museum. For each succeeding 
year, funds have been appropriated to continue this necessary improvement at 
a steady rate. For 1960, the sum of $455,000 was appropriated. 

The schedule below shows the status of work on the halls included in the 
renovation of exhibits program. 

Completed and opened to the public by the end of fiscal year 1959: 

1. First ladies hall. 
2. The first American Indian hall. 
38. North American mammals hall. 
4. Latin American archeology hall. 
5. Bird hall. 
6. American cultural history hall. 
7. Power machinery hall. 
8. The second American Indian hall. 
9. Health hall. 
10. Military history hall. 
11. Printing arts hall. 
12. Gems and minerals hall. 
13. Textiles hall. 
14. Jade room. 
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During fiscal year 1959, several smaller permanent exhibitions were completed 
and opened to the public in the Natural History Building. These included a 
small gallery exhibiting the Wires collection of architectural tile, a Duteh 
pottery alcove, and the large Fenykévi elephant. 

To be completed and opened to the public by the end of fiscal year 1960: 

. World of mammals hall. 

. Agriculture hall. 

. Medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy hall. 

. Fossil fishes and amphibians hall. 

. Fossil plants and invertebrates hall. 

. The first North American archeology hall. 

Construction completed only by the end of fiscal year 1960: 

1. The second North American archeology hall. 
2. Numismatics hall. 
3. Prehistoric mammals hall. 

During the fiscal year 1960 drawings will be finished and contracts awarded for 
the following halls: 

1. Peoples of the Pacific hall. 
2. Ocean life hall. 

For 1961, the U.S. National Museum requires $455,000 for the renovation of 

exhibits as follows: 


07 Other contractual services: 


OUR ON eR 


1. TenOeGN er ee et  k  e e $168, 480 
. Pepores of Avia he Amrice Mall: . 2. ee le ei 228, 790 

2 Completing 1960 projects and preparing collections for 1962 
DRI ROUE ownage eee catalan im chi crenis ds saa eta 57, 730 
CN na a gee oes sce er asain iad gd et to ems oh ccm hcl rca ws eh 455, 000 


MUSEUM OF HISTORY AND TECHNOLOGY 


The Smithsonian Institution was directed by the act of June 28, 1955 (20 
U.S.C. 59 note), to design and construct a Museum of History and Technology and 
has been granted appropriations totaling $36 million for the purpose. 

In order to continue preparations for the opening of this building to the publie 
as the outstanding museum which the Congress expects it to be, the U.S. National 
Museum requires in 1961 an additional amount of $168,191 for personal services 
and other obligations. 

01 Personal services 

The U.S. National Museum requires an increase of 25 positions in 1961 totaling 
$103,106 annually. However, the actual increase requested over the 1961 base is 
only $80,191 because (1) a deduction has been made for lag in recruiting for 
these positions; and (2) the reduction in the 1961 amount of pay above 52 weeks 
for the entire agency (there is only 1 extra day in 1961) has likewise been 
deducted from this gross increase. 

These positions will include 12 curators, museum aids, clerks, and stenog- 
raphers to examine collections offered to the museum, to prepare specifications 
for the renovation of collections, to draft outline plans for new exhibits and to 
plan the move of collections and installation of exhibits for the new Museum of 
History and Technology; and 13 exhibits technicians to construct exhibits, 
exhibits fixtures and panels for the new building, and to construct and install 
exhibits in the existing buildings of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The U.S. National Museum requires in 1961 an increase of $15,000 for travel 
over the 1961 base. 

An increasing amount of travel in 1961 will be required to enable the staff te 
consult with owners offering collections to the Museum of History and Tech- 
nology: to inspect exhibit cases and elements being built under contract; te 
consult with staff members of other museums on storage equipment, care of 
collections, exhibits techniques, and museum programs; and to enable consult- 
ants, including scientists, engineers, designers, and museum specialists to advise 
the staff of the Museum of History and Technology concerning the exhibits and 
equipment for the new building. 

Additional travel also will be required for trips to collect natural history amd 
anthropological materials and to inspect and evaluate collections offered to the 
Museum of Natural History in connection with the renovation of its many 
exhibition halls. 
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08 Supplies and materials 

The U.S. National Museum will require in 1961 an increase of $73,000 over 
the 1961 base for the purchase of supplies. As preparations are intensified to 
insure completion of the exhibition halls for the opening of the new Museum of 
History and Technology, greatly increased purchases of lumber, paint, wallboard, 
plastics, glass, metal stock, abrasives, brushes, brooms, chemicals, paper, and 
many other supplies will be required for needed preservation and renovation of 
collections, and for the construction of exhibits and exhibition fixtures for the 
new building. 

BUILDINGS MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


The Buildings Management Service requires for 1961 a net increase over the 
1961 base amounting to $84,409 for personal services and for rehabilitation of 
buildings. 

01 Personal services 

The Buildings Management Service requires eight additional positions in 
1961, estimated to cost $26,409 (net) over the 1961 base. This will provide eight 
laborers to perform special duties involved in the Smithsonian Institution’s ex- 
panded programs, including the modernization of its exhibits, rehabilitation of 
its buildings, and construction of additional buildings. 

Large quantities of special exhibits cases, valuable and delicate specimens, 
display materials, storage furniture, and museum equipment must be handled 
between locations in the various Institution buildings, the exhibits laboratories, 
and the Smithsonian storage facility located at Suitland, Md. Since many of 
the items are irreplaceable, they can be entrusted only to extremely careful 
laborers. 

Museum items for the Museum of History and Technology must be carefully 
handled and transported to contractors to be renovated and restored, and 
when completed they must be protected and stored properly until they can be 
installed in the new building. As the construction of the Museum of History 
and Technology progresses, certain specimen and exhibit materials from present 
buildings must be transferred for installation in the halls. 

Renovation and construction projects in the existing buildings also present 
unique problems in that the entire contents of exhibit halls must be moved, 
stored, and protected so as not to interfere with modernization work. 


0? Other contractual services 

The Buildings Management Service requires for 1961 a net increase over the 
1961 base amounting to $58,000 for the rehabilitation of buildings. 

The building rehabilitation program for 1961 continues to be curtailed sub- 
stantially because rehabilitation projects in the Natural History Building which 
would be affected by the proposed construction of extensions to that building 
are being postponed. The postponed projects will be included in the construction 
appropriation for the addition of wings to and reconditioning of the Natural 
History Building. 

To continue the long-term rehabilitation of buildings program on this curtailed 
basis, the Buildings Management Service proposes for the Natural History 
building the following three projects which cannot be postponed until construc- 
tion of the additions is started. 


Natural History Building (1911) 

Project No. 1—The sum of $35,000 is requested to complete the electrical 
conversion from direct current to alternating current of the following equipment: 
two freight elevators, three building ventilating systems, one auditorium venti- 
lating system, one fire pump, two air compressors. The conversion of this equip- 
ment, which was installed during the construction of the building in 1910, had 
to be omitted at the time of the d.c.-a.c. changeover in 1940 because of insufficient 
funds. 

The Potomac Electric Power Co. has advised the Smithsonian Institution that 
they will not furnish direct current after August 15, 1968, and has requested 
users to convert to alternating current operation as soon as possible. 

Project No. 2—The sum of $15,000 is requested to repair the roof areas sur- 
rounding the dome of the rotunda and to improve the drainage from these areas. 
The slate roofing has become loosened and broken, metal flashings have de- 
teriorated. and the numerous leaks which have developed require continuous 
repairs. These leaks have caused extensive damage to plastered and painted 
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surfaces of the interior of the Natural History Building, as well as to electrical 
connections and elevator service. 

To correct this condition and to avoid damage resulting therefrom, it is 
proposed to replace deteriorated metal, install additional drains, and replace 
damaged slate. 

Project No. 3—The sum of $8,000 is requested to replace the domestic water 
supply throughout the Natural History Building. The buildup of rust and 
deposits on the interior surfaces of plumbing has reduced the water pressure 
on the upper floors, making it increasingly difficult to operate properly laboratory 
equipment, washroom facilities, and drinking water fountains during working 
and visiting hours when the demand is the greatest. Numerous leaks that have 
been developing in these pipes represent a serious threat to irreplaceable items 
in the collections. This is a particular hazard after closing hours when the 
water pressure in the downtown area increases because of curtailed usage, 
putting an additional strain on weakened fittings and connections. Further- 
more, these leaks could conceivably go unnoticed for quite a period since there 
isonly a limited staff on duty at night. 

Yo correct the above conditions and prevent damage to the collections, it is 
proposed to replace the plumbing risers, supply lines, fittings, and connections. 


OTHER GENERAL SERVICES 
02 Travel 

To carry out the provisions of section 7 of the act of July 7, 1958, entitled 
“Government Employees Training Act,” the Smithsonian Institution will require, 
in 1961, $10,000 additional for travel. 

This additional travel amount will enable the Institution to send employees to 
specialized schools to learn new skills, techniques, and work methods and to 
receive specialized training in scientific and technological fields. 

The $10,000 increase in travel for training at nongovernment facilities is 
based on the following tentative plan: 

Transportation and average of 1 month per diem for 25 employees, $10,000. 

(7 Other contractural services 

To carry out the provisions of the act of September 28, 1959, entitled “Federal 
Health Benefits Act of 1959,” the Smithsonian Institution will require $50,000 
for 1961 for its share of the costs. 


CONSTRUCTION OF ADDITIONS TO THE NATURAL HISTORY BUILDING 


The Smithsonian Institution was authorized by act of June 19, 1930 (46 
Stat. 785), to extend the Natural History Building of the U.S. National Museum 
by additions to the east and west ends thereof. Funds for the preparation of 
detailed plans and specifications for the construction of these proposed additions 
to the Natural History Building were appropriated to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in the Department of the Interior and Related Agencies Appropriation Act, 
1958, approved July 1, 1957 (71 Stat. 272). On October 18, 1957, the General 
Services Administration let the necessary contract for plans and specifications 
for these additions. On the basis of the scale model and drawings produced 
by the architects and submitted by the Public Buildings Service, the design of 
the additions has the approval of the Commission of Fine Arts. Working draw- 
ings and specifications have been completed so construction will be started as 
soon as additional funds are appropriated. 

The need to proceed with this construction was recognized in the budget of 
the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, which stated, under 
the heading ‘Additions to the Natural History Building,” that ‘‘the addition is 
well advanced; construction funds will be requested after approval by the 
sjoard of Regents.” At its annual meeting on January 16, 1959, the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution voted to request the sum of $18,810,000 
for the construction of the additions to the Natural History Building. 

The need for the completion of this critically important construction project 
for the Smithsonian Institution is based on detailed studies by the Public 
Buildings Service and the Smithsonian Institution’s staff. These studies indi- 
cate that the most economical means of providing and operating the additional 
facilities required by the Museum of Natural History is to erect the long- 
authorized wings, including such alterations and improvements as may be nec- 
essary to integrate the wings with the existing building. 
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The Natural History Building has become completely inadequate to provide 
for the efficient preservation of the great natural history collections and the 
effective conduct of the important and often unique scientific research in its 
laboratories. The collections and laboratories have become unbelievably over- 
crowded to the extent that many corridors and stair landings have been pressed 
into service to provide space for the constantly increasing collections. Large 
areas of specially designed and badly needed exhibition space also have been 
converted, most reluctantly but of necessity, to laboratory and reference collec- 
tions space; and staff members have been forced to work on the collections in 
attics, halls, stairwells, storerooms, and in extremely crowded quarters. Staff 
members, aS well as visiting scientists who use the collections each day, fre 
quently have to climb ladders to hazardous positions to reach the crowded and 
high-stacked reference collections. 

The natural history collections in this building constitute the Nation's basic 
standards for purposes of scientific identification. Every year, in order to 
facilitate fundamental and applied research, tens of thousands of items are sub- 
mitted for identification from all over the United States and from numerous 
foreign lands. The preservation and utilization of these internationally famous 
and unrivaled collections are made extremely difficult and unnecessarily costly 
because of the crowded conditions. Most of the basic and world-famous research 
of the Smithsonian Institution in biology, geology, and anthropology must be 
conducted in this building where the reference collections supporting this re- 
search are preserved. On any regular working day more than 400 visiting 
scientists from universities and from other Government agencies crowd the 
available space for research because of the necessity to refer to these collections 
which are, for the most part, unduplicated elsewhere on this continent or in the 
whole world. 

The Smithsonian Institution, in accepting the custody and in promising the 
safekeeping of an enormous quantity of irreplaceable scientific materials, is 
responsible for the availability in one place of these reference collections without 
which anticipated scientific results in the future will never be possible. The 44 
million items that comprise the natural history collections of the United States 
advance knowledge only in proportion to the extent the materials representing 
the biological and geological sciences are sorted, classified, described, named, 
and stored in accessible order. To accomplish the above, additional space for 
the specialists in the respective subject matter fields and also for the adequate 
storage and arrangement of the collections is urgently needed. 

Plans and specifications have now been completed for this project and the 
Smithsonian Institution is requesting this appropriation so that the Natural 
History Building can be rehabilitated and modernized and the east wing con- 
structed without further delay. Funds for construction of the west wing will 
be sought at a later date. 

Below is an itemized schedule covering the cost: 
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General expenses : 


Drawings and specifications.________.________-- $731, 000 
casey pata 180, 000 
Office expense_ Sas eR 45, 000 
Biuttponian Inetitution...................... 2 
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Appropriated under Public Law 85-77, approved Sept. 1, 1957__-_-- 


Additional to be approoriated_._......- =... as. 13, 500, 000 


1 This climatic control is required in Washington to preserve the irreplaceable national 
collections. 
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Record of visitors to Smithsonian buildings 


| 
| 





Program by ¢ 


Fiscal years 











1955 | 1956 1957 | 1958 1959 
457, 892 430, 956 601, 034 763, 817 676, 661 
490, 035 448, 023 660, 567 | 765, 129 769, 086 
‘ | 280, 063 267, 580 301, 907 327, 068 290, 608 
229, 695 253, 411 | 265, 148 265, 803 299, 002 
| 201, 934 201, 920 230, 270 | 266, 824 | 374, 922 
115, 802 128, 472 | 149, 651 | 182, 901 | 183, 139 
139, 615 145, 069 151, 163 171, 655 | 223, 876 
150, 023 187, 426 228, 872 136, 494 301, 910 
237, 726 327, 417 314, 136 | 322, 943 631, 099 
585, 916 | 667, 752 726, 290 864, 451 978, 230 
| 551, 820 | 597, 566 661, 857 762, 207 867, 817 
454, 496 489, 999 550, 923 | 594, 479 755, 052 
3, 895, 017 4, 145, 591 4, 841, 818 5, 423, 77 6, 351, 352 
¥ “ 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Program and financing 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
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1. Management--. 

2. Operation of 

) U.S. National Museum. ------ 
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Astropnysical Observatory - - 
MO. on 6 


National Collection of Fine 
National Air Museum_. 
Canal Zone Biological Area 


) International Exchange Service. 


al services: 


(a) Buildings Management Service - - - - 


(b 


) Other general services. -- 


Total program costs !_ 


4. Relation of costs to obligations: 
Costs financed from obligations of other years (un- 

paid undelivered orders), net (—)-- 

Obligations incurred for costs of other 


Financing 


paid undelivered orders), net 


Total program (obligations 


Unobligated balance no longer available... ._. 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) 


iIncludes capital outlay as follows: June 30, 1959, $913, 


50682 


60—pt. 2——16 


years (un- 


$102, 950 


3, 759, 582 
65, 060 
405, 243 
57, 232 
173, 853 
61, 768 
58, 434 


1, 866, 715 
1, 020, 899 


7, 601, 736 


— 54, 868 


7. 546, 868 
40, 932 


7, 587, 800 


$153, 133 


3, 517, 014 | 
66, 747 | 
395, 680 | 
57, 952 
166, 762 
54, 330 | 
88, 914 
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, 821, 615 | 
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564; 1960, $743,523; 1961, $614,303. 
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Object classification 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION | | 


Total number of permanent positions 860 958 | 99] 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_-- 97 | 22 | 29 
Average number of all employees : 814 | 902 | 920 
Number of employees at end of year 911 1,000 | 1, 025 
Average GS grade and salary 5 6.2 $5,447 | 6.2 $5,448 | 6.2 $5, 498 
Average salary of ungraded positions--- esi ; $4, 009 $4, 265 $4, 284 


01 Personal services: 


Permanent positions---- 5 $3, 997, 737 $4, 536, 885 | $4, 661, 200 
Positions other than permanent 97, 635 89, 000 80, 000 
Other personal services . ; 59, 058 78, 115 | 60, 400 

Total personal services... 4, 154, 430 4, 695, 000 | 4, 801, 600 











02 Travel 62, 525 87, 525 
03 Transportation of things 60, 600 | 60, 600 
04 Communication services | 75, 780 | 75, 780 
05 Rents and utility services 204, 470 204, 470 
06 Printing and reproduction | 251, 600 251, 600 
07 Other contractual services 447, 132 380, 000 645, 000 
08 Supplies and materials. 411, 704 221, 950 294, 950 
09 Equipment 1, 011, 207 937, 099 | 1, 076, 967 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 232, 950 250, 900 250, 900 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 2, 778 
15 Taxes and assessments-- ‘ 11, 781 13, 000 13, 000 
7, 152, 924 7, 762, 392 


Total, Smithsonian Institution _ ; 6, 876, 164 


ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


02 Travel-.- . 23 30 | 30 
06 Printing and reproduction _-. a 2, 986 | 3, 000 | 3, 000 
07 Other contractual services 143, 564 | 60,970 | 55, 970 
08 Supplies and materials es 824 1,000 | 1, 000 
09 Equipment 102 | 


10 Lands and structures. _- 578, 073 222, 205 | 365, 371 


Total, General Services Administration 725, 572 | 287, 205 425, 371 


Total costs___- = = . 736 7, 440, 129 8, 187, 763 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, net (—) — 54, 868 —419, 763 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net | 277, 871 


Total obligations_-_.. es eee 7 ae 7, 546, 868 7, 718, 000 | 7, 768, 000 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Kirwiy. The increase of $50,000 is for the new employee 
health benefits program. Within the total, however, an increase of 
31 employees is proposed, making a total of 918 in 1961. Explain 
why this increase is necessary. 

Dr. CarMICcHAEL. Sir, the increase is necessary because of the way 
in which our previously explained program for the development of 
the Museum of History and Technology is going on. I think that is 
the basic reason for this increase. 


TRAVEL LIMITATION 





Mr. Kirwan. An increase of $25,000 in the travel limitation is re- 
quested, making a total of $87,525 in 1961. Please explain why this is 
needed. 

Dr. CarmicnakL, Sir, there are two major reasons for this. One, 
as we develop our new exhibits and renovate our existing exhibits 
and develop exhibits for the new large building, it sometimes becomes 
apparent that in spite of the fact that we have great collections, 
strange gaps appear. Our curators know if they are allowed to go 
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to see a donor in some other part of the country, it may be possible to 
obtain gifts to complete a sequence of needed materials. You realize 
that we spend essentially no money for objects to add to our collec- 
tions. This means, therefore, that travel to see gifts that are offered 
to us is important. As we develop these two very significant pro- 
grams, the continuation of the modernization of our existing exhibits 
and the development of exhibits for the new building (so that when 
we move into the new structure we can have exhibits ready to put in 
place to be viewed by the tremendous number of visitors who will 
come to that building), it, seems that we have to ask for added travel 
funds. This, we believe, will require a total of $15,000. 

We also are asking for an increase of $10,000 to make possible the 
travel of members of our staff who are assigned for further study and 
for the improv ement of their professional ‘skills. This is a program 
which was authorized by the Congress last year and which has been 
presented to us in a very vigorous way by the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission as something we should and must participate in. The pro 
gram, therefore, as best we can estimate it, will require the additional 
travel which has been mentioned, sir. 


TRANSFER OF 1960 FUNDS BETWEEN OBJECTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Briefly explain the adjustments you are making this 
year by using about $300,000 originally budgeted for construction of 
exhibits for the new Museum of History and Technology. 

Dr. Carmicuar.. Sir, the Smithsonian, as you know, is a small or- 
ganization, but it is rather complex because of its very nature. This 
means that. in trying to do our work effectively and economically we 
do not have a separate personnel division for each one of our bureaus 
or a fiscal division or photographic laboratory or a unit to write 
museum descriptions, or a buildings management service for each 
one of our bureaus. These general housekeeping services are per- 
formed by specialized divisions for the entire Institution. 

As you know, when we justified the budget to which you refer, some 
of the functions we were to perform were being planned at least 12 
months ahead. Therefore, when we came to the actual performance 
of these functions, it seemed that it might be better to have some of 
them conducted by our own general service divisions rather than by 
the activity in the Smithsonian under which it had been originally 
justified. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year 1960, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion found it necessary to allocate a portion of the funds appropri iated 
for that year to a number of activities within the total program in 
amounts which differed somewhat from the table entitled “Analysis 
by Activities” in the original 1960 budget. By making every effort 
to adhere to the amounts indicated for the several activities in the 
1960 budget, the Institution was able to hold its reallocations to ap- 
proximately 5 percent of the total appropriated. Such reallocations 
were made for the more effective and economical execution within the 
approved Budget program. 

Over one- fourth ($107,500) of the total adjustments ($417,000) do 
not represent changes in objects of expenditure but reflect. transfers 
of staff and funds between the U.S. National Museum and the Gen- 
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eral Services Divisions of the Smithsonian Institution without any 
change in the = for which the funds were allotted. 

The remainder of the adjustments ($309,500) were required be- 
cause of — 

(1) A number of mandatory increases for wage board em- 
ployees, guards, retirement contributions, and social security 
payments | ($79,500) ; 

(2) The heavy increase of work imposed upon management 
in constructing the complex $36 million Museum of History and 
Technology, in planning additions to the Natural History Build- 
ing, in preplanning the National Air Museum and in preplan- 
ning the conversion of the Old Patent Office Building (now 
Civil Service Building) to house the National Collection of Fine 
Arts and the proposed National Portrait Gallery ($50,000) ; 

(3) The pressure upon certain key General Services Divi- 
sions to meet new and additional workloads caused by the de- 
velopment of the new Museum of History and Technology and 
the modernization of exhibits program ($147,000); and 

(4) The need of making some essential but minor staffing ad- 
justments in the National Air Museum ($17,000) and in four 
other bureaus ($16,000). 

The Smithsonian Institution was able to make these required ad- 
justments within the limits of the 1960 appropriation because of 
changes in the time schedules for the planning and construction of 
the Museum of History and Technology. These changes permitted 
the rescheduling of some of our estimated needs particularly for 
contractual services (07) and equipment (09) relating to the con- 


struction of exhibits for the Museum of History and Technology and 
the equipping of the building. 


NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK 


Mr. Kirwin. What is the status of the review of the financing of 
the National Zoo? 

Dr. CarmicHag.. Sir, may I give a very brief history. 

Last year the subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions in charge of the District of Columbia appropriation requested 
the District of Columbia Commissioners to ask the Board of Regents 
to consider the question of the Zoo financing. This was discussed 
in great detail by the members of the Board of Regents. You, sir, I 
am sure, remember that the membership of the Board of Regents in- 
eludes Members of this House and the Senate as well as lay ‘citizens. 
The action taken, which was transmitted by letter to the ‘President 
of the Board of Commissioners, is summarized in the following 
action : 

Resolved, That the present method of maintenance and administration which 
has been in effect through the years be retained without change, and that any 
suggestions relating to capital expenditures be submitted by the Commissioners 
to the Congress. 

Mr. Kirwix. What is the 1961 budget for the Zoo? 

Dr. CarmicuarL. Approximately $114 million, sir. 
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Object classification 


- SD 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 





Average number of all employees : 1 2 
Number of employees at end of year - - 2 + 
01 Personal services: Positions other then permanent... oa] $2, 500 $9, 600 
02 Travel - } 1, 000 | 2, 000 
03 Transportation of things ; 500 | 1, 000 
04 Communication services ‘ ; | 900 | 2, 000 
07 Other contractual services 2, 000 | 4, 000 
08 Supplies and materials = j ----| 1,000 | 1, 000 
09 Equipment. | | 2, 000 5, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments_. 100 | 400 
Total, Smithsonian Institution __- on 10, 000 | 25, 000 
ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
06 Printing and reproduction } 1,000 | 17, 000 
07 Other contractual services 216, 789 272, 809 | 78, 000 
10 Lands and structures__- ; so nats saa 3, 384, 365 
Total, General Services Administration | 216, 885 | 273, 809 | 3, 479, 365 
Total costs___- 216, 885 283, 809 | 3, 504, 365 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, net (—)-. 4 —191, 819 —244, 447 ‘a 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net ee 8, 472, 203 
Total obligations - x 25, 066 39, 362 | 11, 976, 568 
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Mr. Kirwan. $13,500,000 is requested to begin construction of the 
additions to the Natural History Building. ‘What will be the total 
cost and what will this estimate cover / 

Dr. CARMICHAEL. $18,810,000, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. The estimate includes $208,000 for “reservations,” 
$570,000 for “contingencies,” and $200,000 for general expenses of 
the Smithsonian Institution. Please explain these items. 

Dr. Carmicuarn. Yes, sir. These are known items not in the con- 
struction contract. We were helped in this by the General Services 
Administration. We were informed that reservations of this sort 
are always made in construction of additions of the sort under con- 
sideration. The reason, to take an ex xample, is that light bulbs— 
and there are a great many light bulbs in a large building such as 
this—can be pure chased by the Federal Government through. the Gen- 
eral Services Administration much less expensively than if the con- 
tractor purchases them and has his profit on the purchase of these 
bulbs. I take thisasone example. There are enough such known items 
that these reservations, I believe, are always recommended by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration in any contract of the sort we are con- 
sidering, sir. 

AIR CONDITIONING 


Mr. Kirwan. Over $3 million, or about 25 percent, of the estimate 
is for air conditioning. This seems high. 

Dr. CarmicHaeL. Mr. Chairman, it certainly does. I want to point 
out that air conditioning here is really climatic control. I have 
pointed out that in this building there are over 44 million cataloged 
objects. Many of these are of a very delicate sort. The climate of 
this city is extremely hard on these objects. The reason, therefore, 
that. we must have very special climate control] in making a new build- 
ing of this sort is so that we can have the proper preservation of these 
absolutely irreplaceable collections, these collections that people have 
to come to for scientific study, even from E Curope and Asia, are not 
duplicated elsewhere. Of course, also the addition of the wing will 
cut off present ventilation and also, sir, the present building has never 
been properly ventilated. It was built some 54 years ago. They 
did not at that time imagine that so many visitors would come to it, 
nor did they imagine that. so many scientists would work in it. I 
am afraid that this is a large figure, but I do not believe it can be 
reduced. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is a justified figure. 

Dr. CARMICHAEL. Yes, sir. 


PER DIEM PAY OF EXPERTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the need for the special provision in the lan- 
guage to hire experts at $100 a day. 

Dr. CarmIcHaEL. Sir, we will always try to hire them at less than 
$100 a day, but there are certain kinds of experts who are coming to 
demand very large fees when they work for the Federal Government. 
For example, there are only relatively few recognized lighting experts 
in this country. These people have come to ask pretty” high fees for 
their services. So this was put in. If you consider it too high, we 
will modify it, sir. 
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Mr. Kirwan. No. If it is needed, I trust your judgment. 
Dr. CarMICHAEL. We certainly will not pay it to anybody if we can 
avoid it. 
MUSEUM OF HISTORY AND TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. Kirwan. Are you having any problems in the construction of 
the new Museum of History and Technology ? 

Dr. Carmicuar.. Sir, I think I can announce that at long last the 
building is going forward and that they are at the present time on 
schedule. 

Mr. Kirwan. Good. 

(Off the record. ) 


Mr. Kirwan. Any questions, Mr. Denton? Dr. Fenton? 


NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK 


Mr. Fenton. Doctor, your analysis by activities does not include 
the activities of the National Zoological Park. 

Dr. CarmicHarL. There is a footnote. As I tried to explain, there 
are two bureaus that are related to the Smithsonian which are not in 
this part of the budget, “Salaries and expenses.” The National Zoo 
is one, and you will “hear se yarately the National Gallery of Art. I 
believe they are to appear this morning. The Zoo budget is heard by 
the subcommittee which deals with the District of Columbia budget, 
sir. 

Mr. Fen'ron. Isee. What is that budget figure for this year, do you 
know / 

Dr. CarmMicHaeE.. It is about $1,250,000, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. That comes under your jurisdiction ? 

Dr. CarmicHarEL. We perform the administrative services for this 
bureau. The reason we do that is that it was founded by the Smith- 
sonian. Dr. Langley, one of my predecessors. founded it. It was 
founded in relation to our museums. While not officially part of the 
museum, nevertheless the fact that we have experts on mammals and 
reptiles and birds, means that the Zoo has a place to come for scien- 
tific consultation. 

It is also true that because the Smithsonian, as I said earlier this 
morning, is the oldest scientific organization with a full-time staff in 
America, we are known throughout the world and we have friends 
and correspondents all around the globe. These people are often 
very helpful to the Zoo in securing the gift of animals, because the 
Zoo, like the other parts of the Smithsonian in general, has to secure 
its collections by gifts rather than by purchase, sir. 


HEALTH SERVICE COSTS 


Mr. Fenton. I notice that your increase overall is about $50,000. 

Dr. Carmicuarn, Yes, sir. That is due to the fact that. the Con- 
gress last year added certain health provisions for all personnel. That 
$50,000, sir, is intended to cover that. 

Mr. Fenton. You show a decrease of $204,600 for equipment. Can 
you explain that item? 
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Dr. CarmMicHAkEL. Yes, sir. These are specific items related to the 
equipping and the developing of the new exhibits for the National 
Museum. As the program progresses we change from equipment that 
we have to the use of this equipment in developing the exhibits in 
greater detail. That is the reason. This is a phasing program, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Your new construction is progressing satisfactorily, 
I understand, Doctor. 

Dr. CARMICHAEL. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Fenton. You are ready to go ahead with the construction ? 

Dr. Carmicuaet. The construction is going forward, sir, and we 
hope that it will be completed essentially on schedule. We are in- 
formed that it will be. 

Mr. Fenton. When is it scheduled for completion ? 

Dr. CarmicHaEL. March 20, 1962. 

Mr. Fenton. That is budgeted ? 

Dr. CARMICHAEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all. 

Dr. CarmicHaEL. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are very glad to have had you with us, Dr. Car- 


michael. 


TuourspAy, JANUARY 21, 1960. 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 
WITNESSES 


JOHN WALKER, DIRECTOR 

ERNEST R. FEIDLER, ADMINISTRATOR 

E. ROY BERGHOLZ, ASSISTANT TREASURER 
L. D. HAYES, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 








Program by activities: 





1, Management and operation (total ae costs) !_.... $1, 791, 598 $1, 849, 017 $1, 848, 000 

2. Relation of costs to obligations: sts financed from 
obligations of other years, net (—)-......-.....-.---.-- —9, 135 RE GF. bods ceitincsntcees 
Total program (obligatioms)....................---. 1, 782, 463 1, 834, 000 1, 848, 000 

Financing: 

1959 appropriation available in 1958___...........-..------ FEE Didtwanceiencegtisasuunmgenek 
Unobligated balance no longer available. ............-..-- FO Uiwddwatd pagbialdteninhdesens 
Appropriation (new obligational authority)............- 1, 790, 100 1, 834, 000 1, 848, 000 


1Includes capital outlay as follows: June 30, 1959, $15,547; 1960, $22,000; 1961, $5,000. 
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Object classification 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions Re ae 327 | 327 | 326 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... aia 6 5 | 5 
Average number of all employees F ; : 315 | 315 | 316 
Number of employees at end of year_-_....------ i 314 | 330 331 
Average GS grade and salary 2 ‘ ae ...|48 $4,597) 49 $4,676 | 4.9 $4, 737 
Average salary of ungraded positions -- sbicsilcn aie $4, 190 | $4, 395 $4, 415 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions $1, 398, 157 $1, 431, 150 $1, 449, 050 
Positions other than permanent 22, 254 | 16, 100 | 16, 100 
Other personal services 31, 611 36, 850 33, 250 
Total personal services _- : 1, 452, 022 | 1, 484, 100 1, 498, 400 
02 Travel ' “em 1, 888 | 7, 000 7, 000 
03 Transportation of things ; 486 550 | 550 
04 Communication services 12, 390 13, 450 13, 450 
05 Rents and utility services: | | 
Electric current--- | 65, 894 76, 000 | 76, 000 
Steam i 36, 978 40, OOO 40, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction ji J 9, 953 | 7, 358 | 9, 200 
07 Other contractual services | 48,721 | 61, 398 | 73, 900 
Services performed by other agencies | 810 | 800 | 800 
0& Supplies and materials | ; | 55, 257 | 41,412 | 32, 000 
09 Equipment : ; 17, 393 | 8, 449 | 5, 200 
10 Lands and structures ‘ 5 17,000 | 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions . 87, 420 88, 600 383, 600 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities- | 580 1,000 1, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments 1, 806 1,900 | 1, 900 
| of 
Total costs___- a 1.791.598 | 1, 849,017 1, 848, 000 
Costs financed from obligations of other years, net (—) —9, 135 | —15,017 
Total obligations___ i , . 1, 782, 463 1, 834, 000 1, 848, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. We have with us now the National Gallery of Art 
Mr. Walker is the Director. Weare happy to have you and your staff 
with us. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Waker. The 1961 appropriation requested for salaries and ex- 
penses of the National Gallery of Art totals $1,848,000. This figure 
exceeds the appropriation for the current year by $14,000. Before 
progressing into the details of our request, I should like to say that 
when these estimates were prepared last September I expected to come 
to you with a figure $4,000 less than the $1,834,000 we have for the 
present year. Then the Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 
1959 was approved on September 28, and to provide for the payment 
of the contributions required by this new law we had to increase our 
original estimates by $18,000. 

We caper no major changes in the program of the gallery 
in 1961. Salaries for the year are estimated at $1,498,400—an increase 
of $14, 300 due to within-grade promotions required by law. How- 
ever, the number of full-time employees is estimated at the current- 
year figure of 311. Equipment purchases in 1961 are estimated to 
decrease by $1,300; and the $17,000 in this year’s appropriation for the 
modification of an elevator to passenger operation is, of course, an 
expense we will not have in 1961. In summation: an increase of 
$14,300 for within-grade salary advancements and an increase of 
$18,000 for contr ibutions under the Federal E mployees Health Bene- 
fits Act of 1959 are offset by decreases of $18,300 to leave a net increase 
of $14,000. 
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The fact that, except for the new program of employees health 
benefits, the 1961 proposed appropriation would be smaller than the 
appropriation for 1960, does not mean that the gallery has reached 
a static state: 512 additional works of art were acquired as either 
gifts or loans during the past fiscal year; within the next several 
months 4 new exhibition rooms and a print study room (constructed 
with donated funds) will be opened to the public: the extension pro- 
gram of our educational office was expanded last fall by the addition of 
380 sets of lantern slides (each of those sets containing about 50 slides, 
amounting to about 15,000 slides) to the materials loaned without 
charge to interested adult organizations and schools throughout. the 
country—we have a very active extension program reaching into the 
high schools throughout the country. We have prepared lectures and 
slide sets for women’s clubs throughout the Nation. We work with 
the American Federation of Women’s Clubs. Whenever any ladies in 
California or Omaha or wherever it may be, wish to give a lecture on 
art, they apply to the National Gallery and we supply them with 
the material—and from savings realized by the more efficient opera- 
tion of the building and fixed equipment our information service for 
visitors to the gallery was improved and two additional employees 
were added to the staff which makes available to visitors the electronic 
lecture system mentioned to the committee last year. 

We have had over 80,000 people use this small electronic device 
which offers guided service to visitors who come to the gallery. These 
are rented for 25 cents each, and the money we make from the rental 
of these little transister radios is being used to extend the system. 
We expect to have it in 10 more galleries, which will make 30 galleries 
in all where anyone coming into the National Gallery of Art at any 
time we are open can sit down and listen to a lecture on the works 
of art in that particular room. It has been immensely successful. Now 
about 10 percent of our visitors are using this device. 

There were 951,608 visitors to the gallery last fiscal year, an increase 
of about 4 percent over the attendance in 1958. 

I believe, sir, the gallery is a great institution, and I think it will 
continue to grow in importance and significance. This is very largely 
due to the support we have received from you gentlemen. Thank you. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Kirwan. The only increase is $14,000 for employees health 
benefits. We will insert pages 1 through 7 in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


DIGEST OF TESTIMONY 


The general policies followed by the trustees of the National Gallery of Art 
since the gallery was first opened to the public in 1941 are: (1) to hold and 
administer the collections of works of art acquired by the Board, (2) to give 
adequate protection thereto, (38) to exhibit the collections regularly to the 
public free of charge, and (4) to operate and maintain the gallery at a standard 
that will encourage the study of the fine arts throughout the Nation and will 
tend to attract gifts to the Nation’s collections. 

By the joint resolution of Congress, approved March 24, 1937 (20 U.S.C. 
71-75), the faith of the United States is pledged to provide the funds necessary 
“for the upkeep of the National Gallery of Art and the administrative expenses 
and costs of operation thereof * * *.” 
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The 1961 budget estimates are based on carrying out the objectives of the 
policies stated above and on effecting further improvements in building operating 
methods to permit the continuing expansion of functions directly serving the 
public. 

Here are the realized and anticipated results of that improvement program 
which affect the 1961 budget estimates. In the past 2 years the average num- 
ber of employees engaged in the maintenance of the building and the operation 
of its fixed equipment has been reduced from 106 to 95. This proposed appropri- 
ation for 1961 provides an average of 93 employees for that function. Three 
positions were abolished last year; in 1961 another position will be dropped due 
to the conversion of an elevator to passenger operation. Because of these 
improvements it has been possible, since February of 1958, to add five employees 
to the staff serving visitors to the gallery. These employees are being used 
to provide an improved information service and to make available a new 
electronic lecture system which was used by 72,793 visitors during the past year, 

Improvements in building operations have also resulted in savings in the 
cost of utility services. In 1957 approximately $150,000 was spent for steam 
and electric current supplied to the building; last year this cost had been dropped 
to $108,000 through the use of more efficient operating methods. Savings from 
this source over the past 2 years have been used to help defray increases in 
Salary rates and to make repairs to the building and equipment. 

Three new galleries will be opened to the public the early part of calendar 
year 1960. To provide protection for the exhibitions which will be in these 
rooms and other galleries which are now closed due to the construction of the 
new rooms, the average number of guards to be employed in 1961 is estimated at 
122 compared to the average force of 120 men contemplated for the current year. 
No additional funds, however, are requested for this increase. 

Prior to the enactment last September of the Federal Employees’ Health 
Benefits Act of 1959, the officers of the gallery anticipated that under the 
policies and plans outlined above the appropriation to be requested for 1961 
could be reduced by $4,000 from the $1,834,000 available for the current year. 
However, the contributions to be made in 1961 under this new law are estimated 
to exceed $18,000. To provide the funds to cover this additional expense an 
increase of $14,000 over the current year appropriation is requested. This 
increase brings the total amount proposed for 1961 to $1,848,000. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 





During the fiscal year 1959 there were 256 accessions, either gifts or loans, 


including 43 paintings, 2 sculptures, 8 objects of decorative art, and 203 prints 
and drawings. 


Among the gifts received were the following : 
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PAINTINGS 


“Portrait of a Man” and “Portrait of a Woman” by Lucas Cranach, the Elder, 
“Madonna and Child with Saints in the Enclosed Garden” by the Master of 
Flémalle and Assistants, “Holy Family’ by El Greco, “The Ascension” by 
Johann Koerbecke, and “The Annunciation” by Veronese, gift of the Samuel H. 
Kress Foundation. 

“The Tragedian (Portrait of Rouviére as Hamlet)” by Manet, “Self-Portrait” 
and “George W. Vanderbilt” by Whistler, gift of Mrs. Edith Stuyvesant Gerry. 

“Chateau Noir,” “Vase of Flowers,” and “The Sailor’ by Cezanne, gift of 
Eugene and Agnes E, Meyer. 

“Morning Haze” by Monet, gift of Mr. Chester Dale. 

“Abraham and Melchizedek”’ by Rubens, gift of Miss Syma Busiel. 

“Epes Sargent” by Copley, gift of the Avalon Foundation. 

“Kasby Abbey, near Richmond” by George Cuitt, the Younger, gift of Miss 
Harriet Winslow. 

“San Marco” by Guardi, gift of Mr. Lewis Einstein. 

Fourteen American primitive paintings, gift of Edgar William and Bernice 
Chrysler Garbisch. 

SCULPTURE 


“Le Confident” and “Le Representant” by Daumier, gift of Mr. Lessing J. 
Rosenwald. 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


One hundred and ninety-eight prints and drawings, gift of Mr. Lessing J. 
Rosenwald. 

Four prints, gift of the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 

One print, gift of Mrs. Jane C. Carey as an addition to the Addie Burr Clark 
Memorial collection. 

The following special exhibitions were held during the fiscal year 1959: 

Etchings and Lithographs, by Redon, from the Rosenwald collection, July 17, 
1958, through December 7, 1958. 

Drawings and prints by Rembrandt, from the Rosenwald and Widener collec- 
tions, August 1, 1958, through September 21, 1958. 

Dutch drawings, Masterpieces From Five Centuries, a special loan exhibition 
of 148 Dutch drawings, the most important ever shown in this country, October 
5, 1958, through October 26, 1958. 

Winslow Homer, A Retrospective Exhibition, the Gallery’s second one-man 
show in honor of a leading American painter, November 23, 1958, through 
January 4, 1959. 

Christmas prints, an exhibition of gifts of W. G. Russell Allen and of prints 
from the Rosenwald collection, December 8, 1958, through March 23, 1959. 

Whistler Etchings, gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. Watson Webb, March 23, 1959, 
through June 23, 1959. 

Masterpieces of impressionist and post-impressionist painting, a loan exhibition 
of French 19th-century paintings from private collections, celebrating the 50th 
anniversary of the founding of the American Federation of Arts and honoring 
the meetings of the International Chamber of Commerce, April 25, 1959, through 
May 24, 1959. 

Etchings and mezzotints from Turner's Liber Studiorum, an exhibition of 
the gifts of Miss Ellen T. Bullard and of prints from the Rosenwald collection, 
June 25, 1959, to continue into the next fiscal year. 

Advice was given regarding 381 works of art brought to the gallery for ex- 
pert opinion, and 18 visits were made to collections of private individuals in 
connection with offers of gifts. The curatorial staff made approximately 2,200 
reports requiring research in answer to questions from the public. 

The material in the Index of American Design was studied during the year 
by 406 persons doing special research and seeking material for publication, 
exhibitions, slides, and for use by designers. Twenty-seven traveling exhibi- 
tions with 44 bookings were sent to 15 States and Germany. 

The staff of the Educational Office continued to give daily tours and talks 
in the galleries, morning and afternoon, throughout the year. The attendance 
for the general and congressional tours was 40,551. Lectures, conferences and 
tours given by special appointment to 340 groups served 11,585 visitors. There 
were 52 Sunday auditorium lectures illustrated with art films or slides, at- 
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tended by 14,515 persons. Members of the Educational Office prepared and gave 
34 radio broadcasts during the year. 

During the year the gallery library acquired without expense to the Govern- 
ment 837 books, 727 pamphlets, and 803 periodicals. The library now has 16,647 
books and 12,687 pamphlets on art. 

The photographic laboratory of the gallery made 1,121 color slides, 438 black 
and white slides, 1,495 black and white negatives, 175 color separation nega- 
tives; and infrared photographs, ultraviolet photographs, color transparencies, 
and special X-ray studies, in addition to the prints required for study work and 
sale to the public. 

The Sunday evening concerts in the East Garden Court, which are provided 
from private funds, were continued throughout the year. There is no admis- 
sion charge to these concerts. 

The attendance during the fiscal year 1959 was 951,608, a daily average of 
2,622. 

The gallery was open to the public every day of the year except Christmas and 
New Year’s Day. The art collections were adequately protected, and the gallery 
as a whole was maintained at a standard in keeping with the conditions of the 
gift of the building and the initial collection of works of art. 


OPERATING COSTS 


Mr. Kirwan. I am glad to see the gallery is continuing to reduce 
the building operation costs, which has made possible meeting addi- 
tional requirements for guards, et cetera, without an increase in the 
appropri ition. 

Mr. Warxker. Thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. In addition to that. some time ago T think you had a 
little leak in the roof, did you not? Everything is repaired and 
satisfactory ? 

Mr. Frtpier. Yes, sir. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Mr. Kirwan. IT sent out Christmas cards last year and this vear 
which I obtained down there. IT had many comments from people in 
my district who received them. They were beautiful cards. 

Mr. Frroter. We are very pleased to hear that. 

Mr. Kirwan. They were beautiful cards and at a reasonable cost. 
I know I was on the right track when I went down there and selected 
i card to send to my people. 

Mr. Ferrer. Thank you very much, Mr. Congressman. That i 
most pleasing to us. You may be interested in knowing that we had 
a very successful year with our Christmas cards, all made up of repro- 
ductions of works of art. We sold to the public approximately a 
quarter of a million of those. That means the National Gallery was 
advertised by a quarter of a million people receiving Christmas cards, 
It is quite a desirable thing. 

Mr. Kirwan. It was a nice card to send to anybody’s home. 

Mr. Ferrer. You will be interested, Congressman Kirwan, in 
knowing that the card you selected proved to be one of the two best 
sellers we had. 

Mr. Kirwan. It shows I am a judge of art. 

(Off the record.) 

ACQUISITION OF PAINTINGS 


Mr. Wavker. Mr. Chairman, I spoke of the number of works of 
art which generous donors have given us. Of course, all of our acqui- 
sitions come from private funds and from donors. One picture has 
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a story connected with it which I think may interest you. I brought 
a photograph of a very marvelous painting by Rubens which we 
bought last: year. 

Mr. Kirwan. May | interrupt you there’ Have you any pictures 
from those two brothers over in New York? 

Mr. Waker. No, sir, we haven’t any of them. 

Mr. Kirwan. It hasn't gotten as far as you yet. 

Mr. Warker. No, sir. This picture we bought. But the funds 
with which we bought it have an interesting stor y connected with 
them. They were given to us by Miss Busiel, who lives in Chicago. 
None of us had ever met her. She came into the gallery and appar- 
ently liked us. She got in touch with us through her lawyer and 
gave us a large donation for the purchase of art. She said at the 
time: 

I and my brother came to America from Russia many years ago to establish 
a cosmetics firm. You may have heard of it—Lady Esther. We made a con- 
siderable amount of money out of this firm. This money came from many small 
people all over the United States. We would like to make a gesture toward 
these people who helped us to make our fortune. So I would like to give a 
part of this money to the National Gallery. 

She did. This year when Khrushchev was here, he did not in the 
end get to the gallery, but Madam Khrushchev did. Miss Busiel tele- 
phoned me from Chicago and said, “You know, my brother and I 
were born in Russia, and I would like you to be sure that Madam 
Khrushchev knows our story. I think it is a wonderful American 
success story.” 

Mr. Kirwan. Have you any questions ? 

Mr. Denton. No. I went down to the museum, and Mr. Feidler 
very kindly took me through on a hurried tour. I was very much 
impressed with what you are doing down there. When visitors come 
to Washington, I always tell them by all means they must go to the 
art gallery. Although I know very little about art, I think you are 
doing a very good job. 

Mr. Waker. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton? 

Mr. Fenton. We all know you are doing a good job. I congratu- 
late you on the job you are doing. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Walker and 
your associates. 

Mr. Waker. Thank you very much. 
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Program by activities: Planning the commemoration (total | 
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Object classification 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 











Total number of permanent positions. -- eee : = 7 7 7 

Average number of all employees : 6 7 7 

Number of employees at end of year---- ; | 6 7 7 

Average GS grade and salary_____-__-- . .-----| 9.5 $7,051 | 9.7 $7,488 | 9.7 $7, 630 
01 Personal services: é 

Permanent positions_- ‘ : hal $51, 792 $60, 000 $61, 000 

Other personal services - _- : ; 259 535 310 

Total personal services ‘ : ‘ e 52, 051 60, 535 61, 310 

02 Travel. 7, 708 9, 000 10, 500 


03 Transportation of things_- cee cen he i 19 








04 Communication services 4, 768 5, 000 6, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction--_--- 8, O15 6, 000 6, 000 
07 Other contractual services 17, 396 14, 000 11, 500 
08 Supplies and materials- Snibe 3, 068 2, 065 1, 065 
09 Equipment. sis sa ino See 1, 234 500 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. _-_-..--- ES 2, 143 2, 750 | 2, 97. 
a de as cundhacscantosabwanae 147 150 150 

Total obligations__......._._- Nie ahi Soe kconasebeces 96, 549 100, 000 100, 000 











Mr. Kirwan. Now we have the Civil War Centennial Commission, 
Maj. Gen. U.S. Grant 3d, Chairman. 

Have you a statement, General Grant ? 

General Grant. I havea very general statement ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, proceed with your statement. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 





General Grant. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I greatly appreciate this opportunity to speak briefly in support of 
our Commission’s request for funds for fiscal year 1961 in the amount 
previously authorized by Congress. 

It may be helpful if I summarize what we did in 1959 and sketch 
the work that lies ahead. 


THE PAST YEAR 

















Since we last appeared before you, almost a year ago, we have 
made gratifying progress in achieving the mission that Congress 
assigned to us, that of enlisting the entire Nation in the coming 5-year 
centennial, 

Among the year’s accomplishments 
are the followi ing: 

An additional 19 States have established their own Civil War 
centennial commissions, bringing the total number of these bodies to 
39. These State commissions are the backbone of the centennial. It is 
primarily through them that our own plans will be carried out on a 
nationwide seale. 

Referring to what has been said in the previous part of the hear- 
ing, that is our regional setup, having the States appoint centennial 
commissions and taking care of their own regions. 

. We have continued to publicize the centennial and to generate 
pla ins for active participation in it by all of our citizens, \e have 
done this through our monthly new sletter, 100 Years After, which is 
in heavy and ‘apidly i increasing demand. We have done it through 
timely news stories to all media, including 3,000 newspapers. And 
we have done it through a small booklet “Facts About the Givil War,” 
thousands of copies of which haye been distributed throughout the 
country. 

3. Jointly with the National Park Service we have prepared a 
color film that shows and tells viewers about the centennial and urges 
them to take part in it in their local communities. Prints of the film 
have been screened before civic, service, patriotic, and educational 
organizations from New England to Arizona and from California to 
Florida. 

4, Last spring our second national assembly, the statutory body 
provided for by section 6(b) (2) of our basic legislation, met in Rich- 
mond, Va. This gathering was attended by more than 230 delegates 
from 32 States, who represented 116 or ganizations that are develop- 
ing their own centennial plans and giving vital support to our work. 

5. Regional conferences, attended by Commission representatives, 
were held in Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, and New Orelans. 
Kach of these conferences was requested and arranged by State and 
local groups, including members of State commissions, of our Advisory 
Council, and of Civ i] War roundtables. Those who attended each 
conference formulated plans for a variety of concrete centennial 
activities. 

6. In the strong belief that the spiritual aspects of both the a 
War and its centennial deserve a preeminent place in the commemor 
tion, we have established a small Religious Cooperative Seam 





all of them within our budget— 
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composed of distinguished clergymen representing all major faiths, 
These men have generously agreed to assist us in bringing the Nation’s 
churches and other religious bodies into full centennial participation. 
January 1, 1961, is the target date for the raising of the curtain for 
the Civil War Centennial. We are preparing a booklet for the clergy, 
outlining the broad purposes of the observances, and we hope that our 
message, , together with a proclamation of the President on the subject, 
will be read in the churches throughout the country on that day. 

As one means of making lasting contribution to a better under- 
standing of our Nation's heritage, we are taking steps to encourage 
fresh and historically accurate studies of the Civil War. To this 
end we last year established a Committee on Historical Activities, 
composed of four of our Commission members, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Bell I. Wiley. After careful deliberation and consulta- 
tion with a number of outstanding scholars, the Committee prepared 
a report containing specific recommendations which, when carried out, 
will open new vistas of Civil War study. The Committee’s report is 
published in the current issue (December 1959) of a distinguished 
scholarly journal, Civil War History. 


THE WORK AHEAD 


We shall continue the activities already described, and at an 
accelerated pace. We shall also continue to give guidance, sugges- 
tions, and assistance to civic and patriotic groups, to community or- 
ganizations, to public and private agencies, and to business firms and 
industries who request it. And such requests are increasing almost 
daily. Our assistance will require us to meet with these organiza- 
tions or their representatives, to supply them with historical data, 
and to furnish them with useful and concrete information around 
which they can build their own centennial programs. 

In May our third national assembly will be held in St. Louis, and 
during the vear there will probably be regional conferences in New 
England and Denver. 

All of this means even heavier work by our staff. It means an in- 
creased volume of correspondence, of research, of conferences, and 
of travel, and may necessitate an addition to our staff, at least tem- 
porarily, but we hope any augmentation of the staff can be avoided, 
and in any case no increase in the appropriation will be involved. 

Besides this continuation of work already underway, there will be 
other projects, a few of which I should like to mention. 

High on this list is our program of getting the Nation’s schools into 
the centennial. Another is the plan to establish here in Washington 
a centennial information and exhibit center—a national focal point 
to capture the interest of the visitor, to tell him where and when he 
can see centennial ceremonies, dramas, pageants, and reenactments 
in every part of the Nation, and to assist him in planning visits to 
Civil War sites. We will also be heavily involved, although not as 
direct participants, in assisting the Virginia and Maryland commis- 
sions in planning and publicizing reenactments of the Battles of First 
Manassas and Antietam. 

Another future project, and one that I mention for a specific rea- 
son, will be a great and moving ceremony at the Washington Cathe- 
dral in 1962 commemorating the 100th anniversary of the creation by 
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Congress of the Medal of Honor. I mention this in order to illus- 
trate the important fact that much—indeed, most—of the work we 
do is long range. It does not fall neatly into separate segments that 
can be accomplished in a single year and then conveniently filed under 
“work completed.” Instead, by its very nature—that of planning 
and coordinating on a nationwide scale for the entire centennial pe- 
riod—our work is largely continuous, so that what we do today may 
bear fruit in the future. 

Mr. Betts and other witnesses can give you information in greater 
detail, but I want to renew the assurance that we have given you pre- 
viously: In all that we do we shall scrupulously strive for the highest 
standards of dignity, good taste, and propriety and we shall con- 
tinue to conduct our operations in the most efficient and economical 
manner possible. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, General. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


We shall insert the justification in the record. 
(The justification follows :) 


Civil War Centennial Commission 


Appropriation, 1000 ..c:i 3 ets neddndi wkdnbiinceneenuuatna ueen® $86, 492 
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: Amount Amount Estimate, 
Activity . available, available, 1961 
1959 1960 
Pie CS CORI ing i decccnensndoimnsaredetmonean $96, 549 $100, 000 $100, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available__...........---.------ GME Uiewdelntiosct lesoek ore 
"EGR cicadas nih das eintrends ines a ee Nee bce abe ae uae 100, 000 100, 000 | 100, 000 


JUSTIFICATION 


The year 1961 is vitally important to the Civil War Centennial Commission 
program, because it will witness the actual launching of the 5-year nationwide 
series of observances. 

In every section of the country the Commission’s efforts have generated a 
Striking and rapidly growing interest in the centennial that is expected to reach 
floodtide by 1962. No fewer than 37 States (as of November 1959) have estab- 
lished their own Civil War centennial commission, each actively engaged in de- 
veloping its statewide plans, as are also hundreds of national organizations and 
local communities. These centennial plans range from pageants and battle re- 
enactments to a broad variety of educational programs, religious services, news- 
paper and magazine feature articles, massive tourist visitation to Civil War 
Sites, and motion picture, radio, and television programs. 

Increasingly, the planners of these memorial activities are urgently requesting 
the assistance and guidance of the Commission. In order to meet these requests, 
a substantial portion of the Commission’s funds will be needed for travel. This 
will enable members of the Commission and its staff to assist in the staging of 
outstanding public ceremonies, imparting to them both authenticity and dignity. 
Equally important, it will also permit the Commission to continue its vitally 
important liaison with the State commissions, with civic, patriotic, and historical 
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organizations, and with members of the Federal Commission’s own Advisory 
Council. 

Also, in response to requests for assistance, the Commission will prepare and 
distribute printed or duplicated materials of various types. One of these will be 
a special pamphlet giving guidance on the techniques and problems of planning 
and staging various kinds of public ceremonies. Another, to be developed 
pursuant to arrangements already made with the Nation’s churches and other 
religious bodies, will supply appropriate historical data and suggestions for 
special religious services marking significant centennial dates. In addition, the 
Commission plans to prepare and disseminate information for use by the radio 
and television industries and by the Nation’s elementary and high schools. 

Along with these activities, the Commission will continue publication of its 
monthly newsletter and its news release service to over 3,000 newspapers and 
magazines, thus keeping the country’s informational media fully and currently 
informed of all newsworthy centennial developments. The Commission will 
likewise continue to press its plans for developing mobile exhibits to tour 
the country by land, water, and air, bringing to Americans in every section of 
the country Civil War museum specimens, pictures, and documents, and will 
continue to encourage and assist oil companies and cartographic firms to pro- 
duce attractive and accurate maps of Civil War sites and areas, both as an aid 
to tourists and an edneative guide for the layman. 

Of paramount priority in the Commission’s program is its project for the 
“Newspaper Story of the Civil War.” This, it is hoped, will be an authentic 
illustrated history of the war written in live, modern journalistic style. It 
will appear in annual installments during the centennial period. Each install- 
ment would comprise a special supplement to Sunday newspapers throughout 
the Nation, to be distributed free with a total circulation of more than 30 million 
and an audience of more than 100 million. Mechanics of publishing and dis- 
tributing the supplement would be in the hands of the Metropolitan Sunday 
Newspapers, Inc., and costs of those operations would be borne by corporate 
and individual donors. Thus, while no Federal funds will be needed to finance 
this undertaking, the Commission will have to spend some of its appropriated 
funds to complete the arrangements, already underway, to bring this project to 
fruition. 

Finally, the Commission plans to hold the 1961 meeting of its national as- 
sembly (provided for in see. 6(b) of Public Law 85-305), and one or more 
regional meetings of that body. Experience has demonstrated the great value 
of the assembly. Its sessions not only bring together responsible representatives 
of the States and of a wide variety of citizen organizations in fruitful exchanges 
of information about centennial plans; they also give to those representatives 
a sense of direct participation in the commemoration. During its life the Com- 
mission plans to hold a national or a regional assembly session in every major 
area of the country that manifests a desire to have one. 


Itemization of estimate 





Actual Available Estimate Increase (+) 
1959 1960 1961 or 
decrease (—) 
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Reappropriation ee ee eS Se Se cicantoo cites al Stone it canes oil wlio 
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01 Personal services ._..____- 52,051 , O3¢ 
02 Travel aE ahs a Ae EE eS 7, 708 9, 000 | 10, 500 +1, 500 
03 Transportation of things pace k acl BO A Pica aoe scnmeciet ix ctveten tite tases ee 
04 Communication services. _______- ee 4, 768 5, 000 | 6, 000 +1, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction sacced | 8,015 6, 000 6/000 4.02.2 21 Se 
07 Other contractual services____...___.__.._..| 17, 396 14, 000 11, 500 —2, 500 
08 Supplies and materials.__........-.......-- 3, 068 | 2,065 | 1, 065 —1, 000 
09 Equipment ee pee 1, 234 | 500 | S00 \. ..<nneuaee 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions _____- 2, 143 | 2, 750 2, 975 +225 
15 Taxes and assessments -__--_..-.....-.-----. | 147 | 150 160 }...34<sbiseee 
Total obligations__..____- ee ee aoe 96, 549 100, 000 100, G00 | .<. choo 
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PRIVATE FUNDS 


Mr. Kirwan. What private funds, if any, have been made available 
to the Commission ? 

General Grant. No private funds have actually been donated as yet. 
We have two or three projects which are dependent upon getting pri- 
vate funds by contributions. 

Mr. Kmwan. Like running for public office, they are hard to get 
hold of. 

General Grant. Despite the prosperous condition of the country, 
it is hard to get money. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Kirwan. What type of work or projects is the Commission hav- 
ing performed under contract at this time ? 

General Grant. I would not say we have done anything under con- 
tract, except some printing and a few things of that kind, sir. We 
have had an assistant on contract, not very formal contracts. 

Mr. Kirwan. Congressman Wint Smith, have you anything to say ? 

Mr. Suirn. I am authorized to say for Governor Tuck, who is the 
Vice Chairman of the Centennial Commission, and for myself as 
Chairman of the executive committee, that the Commission has been 
most cooperative in trying to work out these thnigs. It is not like 
a lot of them—they have not gone off by themselves and become au- 
tocratic. They consult with the Governor and me about every deci- 
sion to be made. As far as I know, there is no contemplation of using 
any private funds. This is a commemorative matter. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, you are all speaking to one another. 

Mr. Smirn. We are more than on speaking terms. They consult 
with us, which I think is the way it should be. 

Mr. Kirwan. With seven members of a Commission in a room, I 
tell you, you have a job on your hands to come out of it speaking to 
one another. 

Mr. Smiru. We have had no trouble so far, and I do not anticipate 
any. 

Mr. Kirwan. Have you any questions, Congressman Magnuson ? 

Mr. Maenuson. How many employees does the Commission have, 
General Grant? 

General Grant. I think we have seven now. 

Mr. Magnuson. What will be the duration of the commemoration ? 

General Grant. I think the law provides that it close up in 1966. 

Mr. Berrs. The final report will be in 1966, sir. The end of 1965 
will actually see the windup. 

Mr. Maanvson. In other words, it would eorrespond with the 
length of the Civil War itself. 

Mr. Berrs. That is correct. 

Mr. Maenvuson. That is all. 

Mr. Denon. No questions. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. Tiromson. One question, Mr. Chairman. 

I think it is a fact that the War Between the States has more monu- 
ments, parks, and that sort of thing, commemorating it than any other. 
There has been increasing pressure to create still more and to enlarge 
those which we have. Has your group or particularly the staff of your 
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group in any way appeared before the legislative committee to urge 
authorization of additional monuments, parks, or other public and 
federally suppor ted means of recognizing the war ? 

General Grant. Sir, the property on “which certain important bat- 
tles took place has not been bought. Only some property around the 
edges was acquired. The rest was farming property, and there was 
no need to buy it. But now that is being encroached upon for com- 
mercial pur poses—motels, eating places, and things of that kind. The 
Park Service has asked for authority to purchase those or to receive 
them if given to them. 

Mr. THomson. General, my concern is, Has your staff or your 
group, with the use of funds hereby appropriated, been, so to speak, 
exerting any pressure to get t additional parks or monuments com- 
memorating the Civil War or additions to any which presently exist? 

General Grant. We have not used any funds, sir. The Commis- 
sion has passed a resolution approving certain additions that they felt 
were needed. That has been made of record, T think, in the commit- 
tees which have held hearings on it. We have not spent any funds 
on that. 

Mr. TuHomson. Thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, General, for your appearance before the 
committee. 

General Grant. May T say, Mr. Chairman, that the Commission 
wholeheartedly are of the opinion that this is not a celebration but a 
commemoration of a terrific struggle which went on in our country, 
out of which the united country was produced. 

Mr. Kirwan. It made a great nation out of it. God made the 
country, but the war made it a great nation. 

General Grant. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


THurspAy, J ANUARY 21, 1960. 


OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES REVIEW 
COMMISSION 
WITNESSES 


LAURANCE S. ROCKEFELLER, CHAIRMAN 

FRANCIS W. SARGENT, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

NORMAN I. WENGERT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR STUDIES 
ARTHUR A. DAVIS, IN CHARGE OF INVENTORY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 





| 1959 actual | 1969 estimate]! 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: Inventory and evaluation of nation- | 
wide recreation resources (total obligations) - | $75, 05% $924, 948 $1, 180, 000 
Financing: | 
Unobligated balance brought forward____.___...___.______ 
Unobligated balance carried forward 





Appropriation (new obligational authority)_.......___-- 150, 000 | 850, 000 | 1, 180, 000 
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Object classification 























1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 

Total number of permanent positions_--_......-......-------- 16 38 48 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions..............-...--.]-----...-----. 2 2 

Average number of all employees- --..-..-..-------------.---- 3 35 46 

Number of employees at end of year. ...---.------------------ 17 38 45 

Avebeee BS WINGS MG BOLO se oven erecnceccanscdsnwssesoscs ‘10. 9 88, 536 10. 9 $8, 608 | ‘11.3 38, 988 
01 Personal services: 

arene SONI on aht asUaneacndocaccouemun $26, 449 $291, 500 $405, 000 

Positions other than permanent_..........---.-------- 2 or. 27, 200 27, 200 

ee ee eee 244 52, 548 97, 800 

Total en WOW NUa ates cekcdncernetccceawen 83, 601 371, 248 530, 000 

02 Travel...... Rin eaRiwhten dene wad nweiieseerecetes 5, 751 64, 500 75, 000 

04 Communic: ition services.....---------- sinijed ine Pattnsh ee cto 1, 536 15, 000 18, 000 

0G: PCr OEE RORNOC COUN sg oe sudanccaacesssacesdaaenacd 977 25, 000 25, 000 

7 CGR ICSI ONE FOS Se on sn ck cn eck cece hence 3, 407 390, 000 440, 000 

Services performed by other agencies.........-....---- 7, 500 27, 000 50, 000 

Oe ON Rs co nentcnwe eri ctitnenunennaedmncin 754 5, 000 8, 000 

09 Equipment. Svempbukuancdmndeas 19, 942 6, 000 5, 000 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.._------------------- 1, 523 20, 500 28, 000 

55. Tae OIE GOORIRIINI I. 6 nahi ida cides otnedsneuccdaaes 61 700 1, 000 

TO TI, Sc cusuncauctewenwcbebwdbaes wucetes ie 75, 052 924, 948 1, 180, 000 

r Yr * ° » % | 
Mr. Kirwan. We have with us this afternoon Mr. Laurance 8. 


Rockefeller, 
( ‘ommission. 
Mr. RockEFELLER. 


Yes, we have 


pared, which we would like to submit for the record. 


Mr. Kirwan. 


(GENERAL STATEMENT 


Yes. 


it for the record. 


STATEMENT OF 


(The statement follows :) 


LAURANCE S. 


ROCKEFELLER; ( 


“HAIRMAN, 


Resources REVIEW COMMISSION 


Chairman of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Have you a statement, Mr. Rockefeller ? 
a statement, very carefully pre- 


You may highlight it, if you wish, and submit 


OvuTpDOOR RECREATION 








I am happy to appear before this committee to report on the progress which 
the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission has made in the past 9 
months since I last appeared before an appropriations subcommittee. 

The Commission, of which I am Chairman, was created in 1958, and was 
organized in the late fall of that year. To date eight formal sessions have been 
held, including a 2-day meeting with the advisory council established by our 
statute. The second meeting of the advisory council is scheduled for January 
25 and 26. 

Our first major appropriation was made available in September 1959. This 
has permitted us to bring together a small staff which with Commission guidance 
has formulated the general outlines of our studies and is now proceeding to 
implement them. In our judgment the sum requested for fiscal year 1961 is 
necessary for the effective discharge of our responsibilities. The timing of our 
efforts is crucial. Staff studies must be available in sufficient time to permit 
the Commission to analyze and reflect on their meaning and significance. This 
requires careful scheduling of our studies so as to have them completed in fiscal 
year 1961. The funds requested take this factor into account. 

I want to stress that we have been cautious in employing personnel and in 
entering into research contracts in order to be certain that we were making the 
wisest possible decisions. We have sought advice and assistance from persons 
interested in and familiar with outdoor recreation. ‘The staff is working closely 


with the Federal agencies responsible for the administration of continuing out- 
door recreation programs, such as the National Park Service and the Forest 
Service, as well as with Federal data-collecting agencies including the Census 














Bureau and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. We plan to continue to draw heavily 
on the Federal agencies for all the information they can make available to us, 
By so doing we will, of course, also be assured that there will be no duplication 
in the projects undertaken by the agencies and the Commission as each go about 
discharging their separate responsibilities. We are also working closely with 
the States. 

The Commission is an independent factfinding body established to advise the 
Congress and the President on the expected recreational needs of the American 
people in 1976 and 2000. Our problem is to relate these anticipated needs to 
the resources available to meet them and to recommend appropriate programs 
and policies to this end. The responsibilities of this Commission are distin- 
guished from those of the permanent agencies in this field since we are required 
to consider all recreation resources, Federal and State, public and private, and 
to appraise present programs and activities in the context of emerging trends 
and potential opportunities. 

A dominant factor in the creation of this Commission was an awareness of 
the expected population growth in the next 40 years and the resulting pressure 
on existing resources. As we reach and exceed a population of 300 million 
Americans, the demands On all resources will, of course, increase. We expect 
also that the income of the American people and the amount of leisure time 
available to them will increase. Together these factors will create a strong 
demand for additional outdoor recreation and will pose critical program and 
policy issues. It is prudent that we attempt to anticipate some of these and 
plan now to deal with them. 

As urbanization and industrialization advance, aS more and more sections of 
the landscape are absorbed in highways and cities, we could well discover too 
late that future generations will find it increasingly difficult to appreciate our 
great natural resources, the enjoyment of which is such an important aspect of 
American life, because we have not exercised reasonable foresight. In this 
mechanized, depersonalized, and urbanized 20th century, man cannot long 
afford to ignore or fail to experience the inner identity between himself and 
the world of nature. Technology has freed us from much physical effort but 
nature has not. Physical indolence may be as detrimental to our general well- 
being as mental sluggishness and spiritual indifference. Outdoor recreation is 
an important aspect of American life. Opportunities for it must be safeguarded. 

To some, the idea of studying outdoor recreation seems remote from the criti- 
eal problems of the day. Yet this view represents, it seems to me. a misunder- 
standing of the significance of outdoor recreation to American life and living. 
Looking back over history it seems clear that many a great culture has been dis- 
tinguished by the ways in which it used its leisure time. Tn this country there 
was 2 time when recreation opportunities were not provided for all the people. 
when workers in our shops and factories and even in our small towns would 
spend their very limited free time in frivolous, frustrating. or self-defeating 
activities. 

But there is another tradition in American life which stems from our frontier 
heritage. It is the tradition of an outdoor America belonging to 1] of ns. Tn 
“America the Beautiful,” we sing of our spacious skies, our forests. our plains, 
our mountains. It is the values represented by these resources with which the 
commission is concerned. It is the values they symbolize that we as a nation 
must preserve and continue to make accessible to all. 

This is the background out of which the Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission was created. Tts task is to consider what our present and 
future situation is and will be with resnect to outdoor recreation resonrees and 
oprortunities. and to make recommendations to the Congress and to the President 
with resnect to future programs and policies. 

That the issues involved are of growing importance is perhaps indicated in the 
more than 130 hills introduced in the present Congress on one or another nhase 
of outdoor recreation. In most State legislatures, too, this interest is reflected 
in numerous legislative proposals. To provide a sound and factual framework 
in which such measures might be considered is a major challenge to this Com- 
mission. That this is an important part of our task is suggested by the fact 
that our statute nrovided that eight of our Commission members were to be 
Members of the U.S. House of Representatives and the 17.S. Senate. 

Our statute speaks of the desirable goal of providing access to recreation op- 
portunities for all people of the United States. The more we have studied the 
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matter the more it becomes clear that we must focus upon the needs, wants, and 
desires of the people, and relate these effectively to the resources which are 
available and can be developed. 

It is not enough merely to recognize that the population is growing. We need 
to know in what regions such growth may occur, the types of growth that can 
be anticipated (highly urbanized, suburban, small town, etc.), and something 
about the expected age and family composition of our future population. 

It seems clear that disposable income, together with amount of leisure time 
available, will be important determinants of future recreation patterns and de- 
mands, and the statute properly recognizes the importance of transportation to 
recreation activity. The most beautiful camping area is of no significance if 
people do not have access to it, or if it takes many days to reach it, or if proper 
facilities are not available for those wishing to use the area. 

The more we have dealt with the subject of outdoor recreation, the more 
we have begun to realize that the willingness of people to travel is an important 
determinant of where they will seek outdoor recreation. It also becomes an 
important factor in planning to meet the needs of the people and to provide 
necessary and desirable outdoor recreation opportunities. 

As the population grows, it is reasonable to expect that expenditures for out- 
door recreation will also grow. Here we are concerned both with consumer 
expenditures and with the investments that may be expected in both Government 
and private developments. In studying these questions we are of course relying 
on information from the Census Bureau, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
similar data-gathering agencies, as well as from agencies directly concerned 
with recreation. 

It is probably reasonable to assume that the land requirements for recreation 
may also increase and that concomitantly there will be growing pressures on the 
land and water resources now available for recreation. But the difficult questions 
remain to be answered—What kinds of expenditures should be made? Where 
should they be made? How can we get the best results for our expenditures in 
this field? It is imperative that we get the most for our recreation dollar and 
most would seem to me to be measured not only in acres but in terms of recrea- 
tion provided. 

In this area the Commission has indeed a grave responsibility to reexamine the 
premises which underlie present Government activities related to outdoor 
recreation, and to appraise the adequacy of existing programs in this field. 
We cannot assume that we are today making the best use of our outdoor recrea- 
tion resources, nor that patterns of development today will necessarily meet the 
needs of tomorrow. 

It is clear that American recreation habifs are changing even as American 
society is constantly changing. The growth in winter sports, boating and water 
sports are signs of these changes. For this reason, it will not be easy to look 
into the future to try to determine what programs and policies should be 
adopted. But this is a most important part of our job and we will use the best 
available techniques. 

As the statute envisaged, we are getting all the help we can from both Federal 
and State agencies. They are sharing with us their experience, insight, and 
information. Commission staff members are in almost daily contact with the 
agencies here in Washington. Effective contacts with the States have been 
established through the State contact officers appointed by the 50 Governors 
at our request. .We are also building many working-level contacts with State 
people so that we also can fully consider State viewpoints and experiences. And 
very shortly we expect to begin gathering State inventory data. 

There is a considerable body of management data available from both Federal 
and State agencies, and we will use as mueh of this as can contribute to our 
understanding of the problems of providing for the future needs of the American 
people. We will, of course, have to fit together data gathered for a variety of 
purposes, and supplement this with information that can more nearly satisfy 
our mandate to forecast the future demand for recreation and its relation to the 
resources which may be available or developed to meet that demand. 

Of special note, perhaps, is the manual which we are completing which for the 
first time will describe responsibilities of all State agencies in the field of out- 
door recreation. In many States, just as at the Federal level, several agencies 
share responsibility in this field, and we think it will be useful to have a compre- 
hensive description of the organizational arrangements in all 50 States. 
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Our studies thus far reveal that data from Federal and State agencies will 
be particularly useful in understanding problems associated with the use, man- 
agement, and development of particular sites—parks, forests, beaches, reservoirs, 
etc. 

But in addition we need to understand the recreation needs and habits of the 
American people, for it is these needs and habits, together with the desires and 
expectations of the people, which will determine future demands for outdoor 
recreation development. In this area there is almost no data available, and for 
this reason we are devoting a portion of our funds to a national survey to be con- 
ducted for us by the Bureau of the Census. We are confident that the results 
of this survey will lay the foundation for a better understanding of the recrea- 
tion activities of the American people, and assist us to do a better job of fore- 
easting national needs in the target vears established in the statute. 

The mandate of our statute is broad. We are to make recommendations con- 
cerning recreation facilities provided by all levels of Government, with the 
exception of those provided by cities. Even in the latter case, of course, we 
must take into account the relationship which urban facilities may have on the 
demand for developments outside the city limits. It is because of the very 
comprehensiveness of our statute, applying to all levels of government and all 
programs of government that we have a job which extends beyond that of exist- 
ing agency responsibilities. 

We must also take into account private facilities and the opportunities for 
their development. In this connection, it seems clear that in many areas, such 
as along the Atlantic seaboard and in the Lake States, where population 
pressures are increasing, acquisition of additional lands by Federal, State, or 
local governments to provide recreation opportunities will be difficult since im- 
pending demands of the people will be so large. Hence, the private sector of 
our economy will clearly have to find ways to provide much more of the recrea- 
tion which people will desire. Here is a real opportunity for economic growth 
and development, and we believe that especially in areas of high population 
density we must be creative in suggesting how private lands and waters might 
be opened up for recreation use to the henefit of both the owner and the public. 

It is in the context of these briefly sketched considerations that our program 
of factfinding has been developed. We are seeking information on the problems 
involved in outdoor recreation from the public, including interested groups 
and organizations, from the Advisory Council which the statute established, from 
State and Federal agencies, and from studies and investigations conducted by 
staff or under contract with qualified research institutions. 

The detailed statement submitted to this Committee indicates how we are using 
our available funds and how we propose to spend the funds requested for fiscal 
year 1961. As our statute anticipated, a substantial portion of our work is 
being undertaken by contract with other Government agencies, universities and 
research organizations. This often requires considerable negotiation so that 
we will get the kinds of information and insight we need for policy recommen- 
dations. Hence, I would stress the importance of having the funds requested 
for fiscal 1961 available to permit sound scheduling of our work. 

We are engaged in an important and challenging study which we hope will 
produce information and recommendations useful to the Congress, the Presi- 
dent, and the States. We feel that this request for funds for fiscal year 1961 
will permit us to discharge our responsibilities effectively. 


Mr. Rockrreiti‘r. We want to express our appreciation for the 
privilege of being here, and also for vour consideration in giving us a 
specific time to attend. It is very helpful. 

Have you met my colleagues? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, we have met them. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Rockerretirr. Briefly, the Commission first met in September 
of 1958. It was not until September of 1959 that we received a sub- 
stantial appropriation which made it possible for us to organize the 
staff, which we are still in process of doing, and to formulate and 
start to implement our study program. As of now we have had 5 full 
months, from September 1959 to the present moment. Much progress 
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has been made in this period, and I would like to say in general 
that the conviction of the Commissioners and my own personal con- 
viction as to the need for and timeliness of this special temporary 
study has continued to grow. 

We like to think of our work in the context of the problem of leisure 
time in this country. With more time and a higher standard of liv- 
ing, certainly the use we make of leisure time will be a determining 
factor in the strength and continued character of our people. 

In that connection, outdoor recreation seems to be the most. impor- 
tant single factor in whether the people of this country make good 
use or bad use of their leisure time, whether it turns to a strengthen- 
ing force to revitalize our people, or whether they use it in a self- 
defeating, self-destructive way. 

We like to think of this Commission as contributing to a major area 
of national need. 

As to the uniqueness of the Commission, we feel more than ever 
that our objectivity, our disinterestedness, our freedom from any Gov- 
ernment agency at any level of government, our temporary life, give 
us an objectivity which is invaluable in making an overall review of 
the outdoor recreation problem at all levels of government. 

In carrying forward the study, we are doing our inventory stud 
in the light of studies which we have directed to the needs and pref- 
erences of the people themselves. We are going to try to find out 
what the people want, what they need, what they demand; and in 
the light of that information we shall then examine the inventory, 
both quantitatively and qualitatively, to determine how best these 
basic needs and demands can be met. In other words, the study will 
be oriented to the people rather than to the inventory, which I think 
is a valid thing and a somewhat unique approach to the problem. 

We are also going to examine first whether we are making the best 
use of existing facilities, funds, and agencies. That is our first con- 
sideration. What can we do with what we have to make better use 
of it. 

Secondly, we shall give careful consideration to privately owned 
land. Over three-quarters of the United States is in private hands. 
There is a tremendous potential here for recreation. Already great 
use has been made of private lands, but as the population grows, the 
resistance of the owners will increase. So we shall do everything we 
‘an to explore that potential. 

Lastly and of equal importance but not where we start, we shall dis- 
cuss and consider the need for acquiring additional recreational areas 
at all levels of government and discuss how they can best be adminis- 
tered, whose responsibility it is to provide what kind of recreation, 
and where. 

In other words, we have no preconceived ideas. We have no com- 
mitment to any agency. Weare free. We are enthusiastic. I think 
we have an extremely able group both at the Commission level and at 
the staff level. 

We do have one problem, and that is, through the organizational 
and budgetary delays we have lost 1 of the 3 years it was originally 
intended for us to have to make the study. We shall do everything 
we can to complete the study September 1, 1961. Frankly, we have 
had some discussions as to whether we must ask for a little more time, 
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but whether we do or not, we would not think of in any way increasing 
or asking you to increase the authorization or extend the time. But 
in order to take advant: ge of of the 1960 census, in order to complete 
certain of our studies, in order to have the advantage of two summers 
instead of one, which is the time for our field studies, we might need 
a small extension of the date on which we submit the report. 

In order to minimize that, if we could have the full budget requested 
at this time it will help us to complete this study as much on time as 
it is humanly possible to do. 

I want to stress that there is this time factor that none of us fore- 
saw. We want to bring that to your attention. 

We want to repeat what we said before: At every turn we have 
sought the help and cooperation of every other Government agency 
at every level. We have sought to avoid duplication. At the same 
time, we have sought to keep our objectivity and certain freedom to 
get information ourselves, and not to be completely beholden to other 
agencies which have special interests. Fundamentally, I think it fair 
to say we have been successful in absolutely minimizing, if not com- 
pletely avoiding duplication. 

Mr. Kirw AN. Doesthat complete vour statement ? 

Mr. Rockeretier. I think that gives you a broad general statement. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE ROCKEFELLER FAMILY 


Mr. Kirwan. While vou are before us, I want to congratulate the 
Rockefellers for what they did for Yellowstone and for many parks in 
this Nation, buying acreages of land and turning it over to the Federal 
Government when the Federal Government itself did not step in to 
make the purchases. 

Mr. Rocxeretier. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Krrwan. Are you the son of John, Jr? 

Mr. Rockrrenter. Yes, sir. I am the member of the family who 
has taken the most. active interest in following conservation. 

Mr. Kirwan. When he was much younger than you, he did a tre- 
mendous job. I have mentioned his name on the floor of Congress 
three times. When his father sent him to Colorado to Diablo Coal 
& Tron, he came back and said to his father, “Give it away, Dad,” and 
your grandfather established probably one of the first give-it-away 
pension plans in the United States, pensioning his employees. And 
when he gave to the people of this Nation pretty nearly a billion dol- 
lars through research on cancer, he did a tremendous job. It was 
mostly the poor who euntited from that research. 

Mr. Rockiretier. He was a pioneer in some of these areas. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is correct. He was more than a pioneer when 
your grandfather sent him there. Your grandfather had vastly too 
much business to look at every little detail. The people who had 
charge of that particular place in Colorado were probably not making 
the proper reports, but he corrected it properly by sending his own 
son out to come back with firsthand information. I never for got that. 

Prior to that, IT was participating in a 6-month coal strike in Penn- 
sylvania, and T know the sufferings and hardships involved in that. 
So I appreciate what your father helped to accomplish in that in- 
stance. 
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Mr. Rockere tier. It was tough going at the time. There was a 
lot of bad feeling and misunderstanding. 

Mr. Kirwan, You should congratulate your father on that. 

Mr. Rockrreier. I appreciate it on his behalf. If I may, I will 
take great pleasure in repeating this to him. 

Mr. Kirwan. It took courage on your father’s part. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


$1,180,000 is requested, an increase of $330,000. Insert pages 1 
through 13 of the justifications, and a list of the Commission mem- 
bers. 

(The pages follow :) 


ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION, 1961 
APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


For expenses necessary to carry out the provisions of the act of June 28, 1958, 
as amended (72 Stat. 238: 73 Stat. 14), including services as authorized by 
section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), $1,180,000, to remain 
available until expended. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission is charged with re- 
sponsibility for policy and program recommendations to the Congress and the 
President looking toward the provision of an optimum quantity and quality of 
outdoor recreation resources and opportunities for the present, for 1976 and 2000. 

The Commission is an independent bipartisan body composed of 15 members: 
2 majority and 2 minority members of the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, appointed by the President of the Senate; 2 majority and 2 
minority members of the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House; and 7 citizens appointed by the President, 
1 of whom was designated as Chairman. 

The program provides for a comprehensive national study of all aspects of 
outdoor recreation—picknicking, camping, fishing, hunting, swimming, winter 
sports, water skiing, boating, hiking, motoring, and so on—with a view to 
proposing plans for coordinated action by publie and private agencies in provid- 
ing adequate opportunities for outdoor recreation by all Americans. The em- 
phasis is on people and on ways and means of meeting their prospective desires 
and needs as individuals and as members of society. 

To handle successfully the large and complex undertaking assigned to the 
Commission, in the short time and with the funds specified by the act, will re- 
quire intensive effort, with widespread cooperation and full use of information 
already available. 

Through the Advisory Council provided in the statute advice and assistance 
is being secured from citizens representative of the various major geographical 
areas of the country and of the wide number of groups interested in outdoor rec- 
reation. Close working relations have been established with the concerned 
Federal agencies. At our request, State Governors have appointed contact 
officers and through them, we are securing State data and viewpoints. 

The program of the Commission is primarily fact and information gather- 
ing. The Commission, by means of its own staff and by contract, is conducting 
studies and gathering necessary data for policy and program proposals. In 
addition, the Commission conducts hearings, conferences, and meetings from 
which the views and information of private persons and public officials will 
be secured. 

Funds provided for fiscal year 1960 have enabled the Commission to begin these 
fact-gathering tasks: funds requested for fiscal year 1961 are needed to advance 
and broaden these activities, including the holding of hearings and conferences 
in various parts of the country. 

A major portion of Commission 1960 funds is being devoted to study contracts 
with universities, other agencies, and research organizations, and this pattern 
of expenditures will continue in fiscal year 1961. Staff salaries provide for 
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conducting supplementary studies, planning and supervising research contract 
performance, analyzing and synthesizing the data and studies into reports. 

The Commission is directed to consider major factors which affect outdoor 
recreation development. It is to take account of existing outdoor recreation 
resources and facilities, their capacities and potentialities. In recognition of 
the important fact that the primary determinant of the demand for outdoor 
recreation in the target years 1976 and 2000 will be the American public, 
its habits, desires, and aspirations, the statute speaks of assuring acces- 
sibility of outdoor recreation opportunities “to all American people of present 
and future generations.” To consider this charge in meaningful terms, those 
social and economic forces which will shape future demand for outdoor recrea- 
tion and future patterns of outdoor recreation activities must be identified and 
considered. 

The Commission’s purpose is to provide guides for intelligent decisions to meet 
the Nation’s need and wants for outdoor recreation today, in 1976 and 2000, 
taking into account the resources which are available or which may be de- 
veloped in the entire country. The reports of the Commission are to identify 
those policies which should be adopted and those programs which should be 
initiated at each level of government, by private organizations and other citi- 
zen groups, and interests to provide outdoor recreation opportunities for the 
entire Nation. 

PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE STATEMENT 


The statute establishing the Commission identifies two broad categories: (1) 
inventory and administrative studies, and (2) studies designed to appraise sig- 
nificant factors and trends in American life as these may affect the present and 
future demand for outdoor recreation by the American people. 

The study programs in these two broad areas of responsibility identified in 
the statute are described in the following sections of this statement. 


I. Inventory and administration studies 


Congress directed the Commission to prepare “a nationwide inventory of out- 
door recreation resources and opportunities.” Such an inventory is an essential 
accompaniment of the estimates of prospective requirements, which are of little 
significance without knowledge of the means to meet them. It is being ap- 
proached from three angles: 

1. Inventorying and evaluating public parks, forests, reservoirs, and other 
areas already available and designated for recreational use.—The necessary data 
will be furnished chiefly by appropriate Federal, State, and local agencies. Two 
State pilot studies are laying the foundation for more comprehensive National 
studies which will obtain detailed information on such items as location, size, 
characteristics, use, management, administrative problems, and plans for future 
use. 

2. Developing a broad picture of the capacity of other land and water re- 
sources, irrespective of ownership, to provide opportunities for outdoor recrea- 
tion.—Special attention will be paid to lands accessible to major centers of pop- 
ulation. Full use will be made of data already available through various public 
agencies and private landowners. 

In estimating the ability of lands in both this and previous category to support 
recreational activities of different kinds, consideration will be given to their 
“carrying capacity.” that is, the number of people for whom they can provide 
recreational experiences. 

3. Studying special regions and special problems.—Attention is being paid to 
those problems which have particular policy significance or pose unique program 
opportunities. In this category are studies of wilderness areas, beach and sea- 
shore areas, Alaska, and studies of a variety of administrative, institutional, 
and legal aspects of outdoor recreation. 

The following inventory and administration projects are being undertaken 
by contract with fiscal year 1960 funds: 

Literature survey and bdibliography.—This study will produce a comprehen- 
sive survey of literature relating to outdoor recreation. The survey will assist 
in the design and conduct of the Commission’s studies, and should prove useful 
to many public and private interests. The project, due to be completed in 
January 1960, is being conducted by the Library of Congress on a reimbursable 
basis at a total cost not to exceed $9,000. 
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Manual of State outdoor recreation administration.—This project will develop 
a manual describing agencies and activities in the field of outdoor recreation in 
each of the 50 States. The contractor is the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation which has made arrangements for a resident member in each State to 
gather information on that State. Field work is going very satisfactorily and 
the project should be completed in April. Contract cost is $30,000, most of 
which is for salaries and expenses of political scientists conducting the State 
studies. 

Wilderness studies —This project is designed to provide (1) a comprehensive 
review of wilderness recreation problems and issues, including acquisition, man- 
agement, use, and regulation, and (2) supporting field studies of selected major 
wilderness areas. Contract negotiations are now underway with the Wildland 
Research Center, University of California. Fieldwork is to be undertaken this 
summer and the final report submitted as soon as possible thereafter. Costs are 
not to exceed $50,000. 

Shoreline and beach studies.—This project surveys the extent of the major 
outdoor recreation resources provided by the shore and beach areas of the 
east, west, and gulf coasts, and the Great Lakes and problems associated with 
them. It will study use, ownership, problems of public and private manage- 
ment, and effects of other public and private uses on outdoor recreation, includ- 
ing boating and salt-water fishing. Negotiations for its conduct are going for- 
ward with George Washington University. The cost is not to exceed $30,000. 

Alaska studies.—This project seeks information on the potential of the vast 
and almost untapped recreation resources of Alaska focusing on: (1) An 
analysis of capacity of physical resources, (2) an insight into the uses made of 
these resources, (3) an evaluation of the importance of recreation in Alaska, 
now and in the future, and (4) an appraisal of the present and future accessi- 
bility of these resources in relation to national needs. The project is to be 
carried out by the Conservation Foundation, which maintains a staff in Alaska, 
and the cost is estimated at $10,000. 

Study of Federal recreation administration.—This project is to survey Federal 
recreation organization and activities and will provide comparable information 
to that secured in the State study described previously. Program objectives of 
all Federal agencies directly or indirectly concerned with outdoor recreation will 
be described, administrative arrangements analyzed, and planning and financing 
mechanisms examined. A qualified research institution will be the contractor. 
Costs are estimated at not to exceed $10,000. 

The following inventory and administration studies are to be contracted for 
out of fiscal year 1961 funds.—Since contracts for this work have not yet been 
negotiated, costs have not been precisely fixed. It is estimated, however, that ap- 
proximately $175,000 will be devoted to these studies. 

State inventory studies.—It is clear that special inventory studies will be re- 
quired in selected areas, and that individual States may need to be reimbursed 
for collecting data not already available through usual State activities. 

Inventory studies of nonpublic lands.—Information with respect to recreation 
resources of private lands generally is available only in fragmentary form. To 
round out this picture, general studies to bring together existing data and sup- 
plement available information will be required to produce a broad picture of 
available and potential resources on private lands. 

Water recreation resource studies.—This project is a companion to the one 
described above, and will produce a broad picture of the recreation resource 
comprised by water areas other than coastal and seashore. Particular attention 
will be paid to inland lakes and rivers not included in Federal or State water 
developments. 

Resource supply studies in selected metropolitan regions.—This project will 
analyze and evaluate in depth the recreation resource supply situation in 
representative area adjacent to large population centers. It is thus closely re- 
lated to the demand studies described later in this statement. 

Hunting and fishing.—Although a great deal of information is available from 
Federal and State agencies and full use will be made of the national survey of 
hunting and fishing, a few special studies are required to provide a comprehen- 
sive picture of national resources and needs, including an analysis of environ- 
mental factors necessary to support fish and game populations. 

Expanding availability of recreation resources in population pressure regions.— 
This project will analyze land use patterns and economic, legal, and adminis- 
trative factors bearing on public use of private lands. From this analysis 
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recommendations will be developed as to opportunities for making private 
resources available for public use on a basis that will be equitable to the land- 
owner and the using public. 

Recreation site studies.—This project will be concerned with use and manage- 
ment of representative Federal and State recreation areas. It will assist in 
developing standards and criteria, and in measuring the quality of recreation 
opportunities provided by different kinds of areas at different locations. 


II. Studies of significant factors and trends affecting demand for outdoor 
recreation 

These studies are also being carried out in part by Commission staff and in part 
under contract with other Government agencies, universities, and other qualified 
research organizations. It is estimated that approximately $265,000 will be 
spent out of fiscal year 1961 funds for contracts in this area of investigation. 

Compliance with the congressional mandate to recommend policies and pro- 
grams for outdoor recreation for the vears 1976 and 2000 requires an intensive 
study of past, present, and future trends, in which both history and prophecy will 
play a prominent part. A first step is to determine what the American people 
now require in the way of outdoor recreation. It must be recognized that 
requirements result from a desire, or preference, for a particular form or 
forms of outdoor recreation plus the means and the time to translate the desire 
into action. Unfortunately there is little or no reliable and comprehensive data 
that can be used to guide Commission recommendations for 1976 and 2000. 

National surveys.—The Commission has consequently initiated specialized 
nationwide surveys to find out the ways in which people actually spend their 
leisure time, the factors that influence leisure activities, in what other ways they 
are likely to spend leisure time in relation to income, workweek, family status, 
etc., the reasons for their preferences, and their evaluation of the benefits 
derived. A major portion of these surveys will be conducted by the Bureau of 
the Census. 

The data will be collected so as to provide information concerning the rela- 
tionshiv between recreational activities and such items as place of residence (city. 
farm, east, west, ete.), occupation, age, sex, income, marital status, size of family, 
and length of vacation. It will also determine for those who participate in out- 
door recreation where they go, how often and for how long, how far they travel, 
what means of transportation they use, where they stay (hotels, motels, camps, 
ete.), how much they spend, what facilities they prefer for different kinds of 
recreation (hunting, fishing, camping, picnicking, skiing, boating. etc.), and whv 
they chose the form and place of recreation which they did. These data will 
then provide the foundation for forecasts as to future expectations and determi- 
nation of future resource requirements. 

Out of fiscal vear 1960 funds. $165.000 have been set aside for reimbursement 
of the Census Bureau and $180,000 of fiscal vear 1961 funds will be used for this 
purpose. A major portion of these funds in both fiscal vears will be used to pay 
the salaries of enumerators gathering information in the States. The smaller 
portion will be used for supervision of the fieldwork and for evaluation and 
analysis of the data to be collected. 

Metropolitan regions.—Since an ever-growing part of our population lives in 
urban and suburban centers, more intensive studies will be made in several 
representative metropolitan regions. As this is such an important percentage 
of our population, it is essential to have accurate information concerning their 
requirements for outdoor recreation and the factors which influence these re- 
quirements. From fiscal vear 1960 funds, the sum of $20.000 is set aside for 
contracts in this area, and $60,000 out of fiscal year 1961 funds. 

Projections —Unéerstanding of present and probablv future activities and 
wants in outdoor recreation will be sharpened by appraisals of past trends and 
of the factors chiefly resnonsible for them. These factors inelnde the number, 
cheracter. and location of the population in 1976 and 2000, the amount and dis- 
tribution of leisnre time. the ner canitn disposable income, the transportation 
facilities available, and the costs of travel. 

Parts of these studies will be undertaken by Commission staff using data 
already available: narts under contract with comnetent agencies, including the 
sureau of Labor Statistics. The sum of 890,009 from fiscal venr 1960 funds is 
allocated for contracts to provide these projections. No contracts in this area 
are contemplated out of fiscal vear 1961 funds. 

Emeraing developments in American society as they may affect outdoor recre- 
ation.—Urbanization, developments in transportation and other fields, foreign 
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travel, advertising campaigns, changes in education and culture may all have a 
material impact on the kinds and amount of outdoor recreation that people will 
seek, For studies of these changes, $10,000 of fiscal year 1960 funds are allocated 
to contracts in this area and $25,000 out of fiscal year 1961 funds. 


JUSTIFICATION 






















Section 6(c) of the act of June 28, 1958, provides that the Commission shall 
present to the President and to the Congress, not later than September 1, 1961, 
a final and comprehensive report of its data and its recommendations on a 
State-by-State, regicn-by-region, and national basis, and shall cease to exist 
not later than 1 year thereafter. 

Section 8 of the same law authorizes the appropriation of $2,500,000 to carry 
out the purposes of the act during the period July 1, 1958, through September 
1, 1962. 

Of this, $50,000 was made available in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1959, Public Law 85-766, August 27, 1958; and $100,000 in the Second Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1959, Public Law 86-30, May 20, 1959; and $850,000 
in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1960, Public Law 86-213, September 1, 
1959. 

It is estimated that an appropriation of $1,180,000 will be required for 1961. 
The principal functions of the Commission contemplated through fiscal year 
1961 will be the completion of studies and research contracts with Government 
and private agencies, the compilation of data, and the evaluation and review 
of all the findings and the formulation of a final and comprehensive report re- 
quired to be submitted to the President and the Congress. 

It is estimated that the 1961 obligation program will be $1,180,000 broken 
down by object classification as follows: 


01 Personal services, $530,000 

Provides for 48 permanent employees at net cost of $405,000. The members 
of the Commission and part-time consultants will require an estimated $27,200; 
payments to other agencies for reimbursable details $96,500; and extra days 
pay $1,300. 
02 Travel, $75,000 

3ased on monthly meetings of the Commission $25,800; semiannual meetings 
of the advisory council, $11,900; consultant travel, $16,000; and staff travel, 
$21,300. 
04 Communication services, $18,000 

Covers cost of telephone service at headquarters office in District of Columbia, 
communications with Commission and advisory council members in the field, and 
postage. 
06 Printing and Reproduction, $25,000 

Covers printing of forms and questionnaires for a wide distribution to Federal, 
State, local, and private agencies and organizations from whom cooperation is 
considered desirable in the acquisition of necessary data and statistics, and for 
the printing of an interim report. 
0? Other contractual services, $490,000 

Covers payments to States, transfers of necessary funds to Federal agencies, 
contracts, or agreements for studies and services with public or private agencies 
and organizations. 
08 Supplies and materials, $8,000 

For office supplies and materials connected with the needs of the staff. 
09 Equipment, $5,000 

For the purchase of typewriters, filing equipment, etc., for the offices of the 
Commission. 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions, $28,000 

Covers Government’s share of payments to retirement fund. 
15 Taxes and assessments, $1,000 

Covers employer’s FICA costs. 


50682—60—pt. 2———-18 
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Detail of personal services 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 





Num- Total | Num- Total | Num- Total 
Grades and ranges: ber salary | ber salary | ber salary 
Special positions at rates equal to or in excess of $15,375 = 
Executive director... -.- ‘ 1 $21,500; 1 $21,500) 1 $21, 500 
GS-17. $15,375 to $16,335: | 
Assistant to the executive director - - ._- : escome 1 15, 392 1 15, 392 1 15, 392 
Deputy executive director for studies... -- : l 5,099} 1 16,099 1 16,099 
GS-16. $14,190 to $15,150: 
Chief, inventory and Government relations. = 14, 206 14, 206 | 14, 435 
Editor in chief 2 : | 14, 206 
General counsel. 14, 206 14, 206 
GS-15. $12,770 to $13,970: Chief, forecasts and economic | 
studies 13, 374 13, 374 
GS-14. $11,355 to $12,555: Recreation economist- , 357 ) 68,620 114, 207 
GS-13. $9,890 to $11,090: 
Administrative officer___- 
Recreation economist- 
GS-12. $8,330 to $9,530__ 
GS-11, $7,030 to $8,230__ 
GS-9. $5,985 to $6,885 
GS-7. $4,980 to $5,880 
GS-6. $4,490 to $5,390 
GS-4. $3,755 to $4,325 
GS-3. $3,495 to $4,065- 


9,901 | 10, 150 
59, 406 ( 89, 109 


25, 770 ‘ 25, 71 


14,310 | + 14, 310 
17,970 | 5 30,388 
20, 405 21, 009 
13,645 | { 14, 123 
11,669 | 11, 981 
3, 515 5 


moe RON ae 


Total permanent__-. ‘ ; , 545 | 38 339, 988 
Deduct lapses__- 3. 4 5.4 | 
23, 096 48, 488 


Net permanent (average number, net salary 


26, 449 291, 500 | 405, 000 

Positions other than permanent: 
Part-time employment 3, 000 6, 000 
Intermittent employment__---. 2, § | 21, 200 21, 200 

Other personal services 

Overtime and holiday pay ‘ «idioms 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 2 2.2 1, 300 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable detail , 50, ¢ 96, 500 


01 Personal services..........---- eid 33, 6 371, 248 | 530, 000 


COMMISSION MEMBERS 


Chairman: Presidential Commissioners : 
Laurance 8S. Rockefeller Samuel T. Dana 
U.S. Senate: Katharine Jackson Lee 
Clinton P. Anderson Bernard Orell 
Henry C. Dworshak Joseph W. Penfold 
Thomas E. Martin M. Freder ik Smith 
Richard L. Neuberger Chester S. Wilson 
House of Representatives : Executive Direc tor: Francis W. Sargent 
Harold R. Collier 
Gracie Pfost 
John P. Saylor 
Al Uliman 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS TO DATE 


Mr. Kirwan. We have appropriated $1 million to date for the 
Commission. Please highlght some of the : accomplishments to date. 

Mr. Rockeretiter. We have had eight meetings of the Commission. 
We are about to have the second meeting of our Advisory Council. 
We have established our official contact with all 50 of the States, 
representatives from whom we can seek information. We have estab- 
lished liaison offices with all the Federal agencies whi¢h have an active 
interest in outdoor recreation. We have built our st: aff up to 30 of the 
38 key people that we were authorized to acquire. We have already 
approved 12 studies in the area of inventory and in the area of projec- 
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tions. As you know, we have to project our studies to the years 1976 
and 2000. We have also in preliminary negotiations, studies which 
will use the balance of the funds which we seek, 

I would be very happy to call on Mr. Sargent and Mr. Wengert, but 
that gives you the situation in gener: il. We are a going concern. 


FEDERAL EXPENDITURES FOR RECREATION PLANNING 


Mr. Kirwan. As we have pointed out before, both the Park Service 
and the Forest Service are expending large sums for recreation in- 
ventories, planning, and so forth. The Park Service is spending 
$950,000 a year on planning, including $338,000 for “nationwide 
recreation planning” and $234,000 for assisting States and localities 
in their planning. The Forest Service is spending $1,600,000 this 
vear and $900,000 in 1961 for a national forest recreation review. 
Including this Commission, it all adds up to over $6,400,000 for 
recreation planning just for 1960 and 1961, and this does not include 
other Federal agencies such as the Corps of Engineers and Reclama- 
tion. 

Specifically, the Commission in its contract work at least appears 
to be duplicating the work of the Park Service. I want you to explain, 
are you or are you not? For example, you pli in a contract for $30,000 
for shoreline and beach studies. The Park Service last May proposed 
legislation to Congress to preserve these areas based on a survey it 
had made of the Atlantic, Pacific, gulf, and lake shore coasts. How 
will the Commission’s study differ from this ? 


RELATIONSHIP OF COMMISSION WORK TO OTHER FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Rockrretier. Taking the beaches by way of example, we are 
going to study them in terms of the needs of people in the area wii 
the beaches are. In other words, maybe they should be municipal 
parks or county or State parks or Federal parks or Federal forests 
properties. We feel we are taking an overall look which goes beyond 
their authorization, including this private land area. We feel also 
that we have an objectivity in considering all alternatives which 
they of necessity do not have. 

We would like to feel that we would use everything that they do. 
We hope to supplement it. We hope that they will benefit very 
much from what we gain. 

We have one study in particular which we are jointly undertaking, 
a survey of recreational use. We have prepared here a summary of 
this question of duplication. I would like to add to the record, if I 
may, specific detailed information. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may insert that in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Doers THE WorK oF ORRRC Dvupticate THAT OF THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
OR OF THE FOREST SERVICE? 


A categorical answer to this question is “‘No.” 

In the first place, when Congress enacted the statute creating ORRRC, Con- 
gress was fully aware of the programs and activities of the National Park 
Service, the Forest Service, and other Federal agencies concerned with various 
aspects of outdoor recreation. Testimony on the relationships between these 
management agencies and ORRRC was included in the hearings that preceded 





the enactment of the ORRRC statute. Hence, the legislative history of ORRRC 
suggests that Congress desired an independent appraisal of existing programs 
and emerging needs in this important field of outdoor recreation. 

In the second place, the statute clearly directs ORRRC to utilize “to the 
fullest extent possible such studies, data, and reports previously prepared or 
concurrently in process by Federal agencies, States, private organizations, 
groups, and others.” This ORRRC is proceeding to do, maintaining Close 
relationships with the Federal agencies and drawing on the States and other 
organizations for as much information as possible. A partial list of the meet- 
ings and conferences in which ORRRC staff has participated is attached hereto, 
In this connection, it is to be noted, also, that when the ORRRC statute was 
enacted, both the National Park Service and the Forest Service undertook on 
their own initiative certain studies dealing with problems which ORRRC was 
to consider. In both cases, the agencies emphasized their judgment that these 
efforts would be of considerable help to ORRRC as well as providing them with 
needed management data. 

In the third place, while using data and information from existing agencies 
to the fullest, ORRRC has a responsibility to rise above the traditions, program 
biases, and clientele relationships which inevitably are associated with long es- 
tablished programs and agencies. ORRRC will not duplicate the work of others, 
but it would be derelict in its responsibilities to the Congress and the President, 
if it did not maintain an independent position in gathering data as a basis for 
policy and program recommendations. 


PARTIAL LIST OF WORKING ILEVEL MEETINGS, CONFERENCES, AND CONTACTS WITH 
FEDERAL AGENCIES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ORRRC STUDY PROGRAM? 


General 


1. Conference on ponulation with census (Taueber, Siegal), Office of Area 
Development (prior), U.S. Department of Agriculture (Beale), National Office 
of Vital Statistics (Jones), Juty 1959. 

2. Discussion with various State and Federal agencies at Western Resources 
Conference, Boulder, Colo., July 1959. 

3. Presentation of ORRRC program ideas to the Arkansas-White-Red River 
Interagency Committee, July 1959. 

4. Discussion of ORRRC program ideas with California Public Outdoor Recre- 
ation Plan Committee, July and October.’ 

5. Monthly participation in meetings of Federal Interagency Recreation Com- 
mittee, including discussion of ORRRC plans and progress. 

6. Presentation of ORRRC program ideas to Interior Department field com- 
mittee chairman. 

7. Presentation and discussion of ORRRC program ideas to Fish and Wildlife 
Service Regional Directors Conference, November 1959. 

8. Discussion of ORRRC vregram with TVA representatives, November 1959. 
Conferences dealing with inventory problems 

1. Meeting with representatives of Federal agencies charged with administra- 
fion of recreation resources. Agencies represented : National Park Service, U.S. 
Forest Service, Corps of Engineers, Fish and Wildlife Service, Bureau of Recla- 
mation, and Bureau of Land Management. Agencies were briefed on ORRRC 
plans, inventory status, ete. They in turn indicated types of data collected. 
purposes of data collection, problems of analysis and interpretation, and areas 
where additional data would be needed, ete. (July 1, 1959). 

2. Second meeting with agencies. Pilot study, covering Washington and 
Pennsylvania, agreed upon. Agencies agreed to furnish full statements of facts 
available on these two States (July 9, 1959). 

During the next 2 weeks these were furnished; staff analyzed documents, and 
then scheduled meetings with individual agencies for full discussion of the data. 

(a) Meeting with Corps of Engineers. Topics included: How visitor data 
were collected; acreage data, and meaning; descriptions of facilities and 
developed areas; and potential capacity of areas (August 25, 1959). 

(b) Meeting with National Park Service, to discuss same matters relating 
to national parks (August 31, 1959). 


1The list does not include the almost daily informal contacts, nor the meetings and 
discussions with private groups and organizations. 

2 Numerous informal discussions have been held with State and local officials. These 
are not listed here. 
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(c) Meeting with U.S. Forest Service, same purposes (September 3, 1959). 

(d) Meeting with Bureau of Land Management, same purposes (Septem- 
ber 8, 1959). 

(e) Meeting with Bureau of Sport Fisheries, same purposes (September 
10, 1959). 

(f) Meeting with Bureau of Indian Affairs, same purposes (September 14, 
1959). 

3. Two general meetings, week of January 4 and January 11, 1960, distributing 
draft questionnaire, asking for comments and suggestions. 

4. Task group meetings, three times a week, 3 hours each, set up for next 3 
weeks, to iron out questionnaire prior to pretesting. First meeting held January 
20, 1960. 

Conferences dealing with forecasts and economic studies 

1. Discussions and contacts to explore availability of and interest in projec- 
tions of income, population, ete. 

(a) Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, Program and Policy Section. 
(0b) Bureau of Land Management, forestry staff officer. 

(c) Corps of Engineers, Mr. Harold Blakey, liaison officer. 

(d) U.S. Forest Service, Mr. Richard Costley, liaison officer. 

(e) USDA, Agricultural Research Administration, Land and Water Re- 
arch Branch. 

(f) USDA, Agricultural Marketing Service, Farm Income Branch. 

(7) Bureau of Reclamation, project planning and development. 

(i) National Park Service, Mr. Ben Thompson, liaison officer. 

(i) Fish and Wildlife Service, James McBroom, liaison officer. 

(j) Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Interagency Com- 
mittee on Recreation. 

(kk) Federal Reserve Board, Division of Research and Statistics. 

(1) Council of Economic Advisors. 

(a) Office of Business Economics (Department of Commerce), and Sur- 
vey of Current Business. 

(These agencies have no projections which will suit our purposes. Most 
of them have asked to be kept in touch with our work, and may offer com- 
ments and suggestions. ) 

(n) Bureau of Public Roads, deputy assistant commissioner for research. 

(o) Civil Aeronautics Board, Division of Research and Statistics. 

(p) Interstate Commerce Conmnission, Bureau of Transportation. 

(q) Federal Aviation Agency, Mr. Howard Ball. 

(The transportation agencies have projections of’ some sorts, and we expect 
to draw heavily on their experience and skills. ) 

2. Discussions and contacts to consider the general objectives of ORRRC 
household surveys and their usefulness to other agencies. 

(a) Meetings with the Census Bureau. 

(0) Meetings with the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

(c) Meetings with the Federal Interagency Committee on Recreation 
asking for formal agency comments and suggestions. 


Ss 


Mr. Kirwan. In other words, you feel you are not duplicating the 
planning work of the Park Service, the Forest Service, or other agen- 
cies, but instead are making an overall, objective study, using their 
information, and considering all alternatives for meeting future needs 
such as determining how much should be the responsibility of the 
State or local communities as « ‘ompared with the Federal Government, 
et cetera; is that correct ? 

Mr. Rockereer. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is the biggest part of your study. 

Mr. Rockeretier. Which is unique as an approac sh, as far as we 
know. In fact, we believe it is unique. 


WILDERNESS AND BEACH STUDIES 


Mr. Kirwan. $50,000 is being contracted for wilderness studies. 
As an example, how will this differ from the studies the Park Service 
and the Forest Service have made in this field? 
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Mr. Rockrrr.ier. Our wilderness study is a relatively small study, 
but we felt it was essential to get a study that was divorced froma 
group who had the primary concern and responsibility for wilderness 
areas. In other words, we wanted to examine into the whole question 
of the demand and need for wilderness areas in terms of the wilder- 
ness areas available, and try to determine in terms of supply and de- 
mand whether they should be increased and, if so, how. We felt, 
again, that we had an objective interest in evaluating the wilderness 
in terms of the total recreational picture which no other single agency 


had. 
HUNTING AND FISHING STUDIES 





Mr. Kirwan. You have studies on hunting and fishing. What is 
involved in this? 

Mr. Rocxeretier. May I first say we have some comments on this 
wilderness and beach study, again in more detail, and I would appre- 
ciate an opportunity to insert that in the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may put that in the record. 

Mr. Rockeretier. Here is the one on wilderness, and here is the 
beach study. 

(The matters referred to follow :) 






Wuy Is THE COMMISSION UNDERTAKING WILDERNESS STUDIES? 

The longstanding controversy over the extent and kind of national wilderness 
supply needed to satisfy the needs of this and future generations highlights the 
need for a careful and objective study by the Commission of the problems and 
issues involved. 

The study planned should assist in reaching understanding and decision on 
such basic problems as: (1) Appropriate standards for measuring the character 
and quality of wilderness lands; (2) the type and amount of use compatible with 
wilderness status: (3) the competitive ranking of alternative uses, both recrea- 
tion and other; and (4) the quantity of wilderness land required. 

The project will include special studies of representative areas, and will rely 
heavily on inventory information available from Federal land management agen- 
cies, particularly the Forest Service and the National Park Service. 

The studies are being contracted for with the Wildland Research Center of the 
University of California which plans to draw on skills available in other parts 
of the country as well as on personnel from other disciplines at the university 
itself. 























Wry Is ORRRC Srupyine BeacH AND SHORELINE RECREATION RESOURCES? 








Seashore recreation is a service capable of being supplied in various amounts, 
in various forms, and by both public and private agencies. The essential task 
of the Commission is to determine, on the basis of the current supply and de- 
mand situation and projections into the future, what kinds of recreation oppor- 
tunities will be needed, how much recreation opportunity will be needed, and 
what sources of supply are or could be made available to meet this demand. 
Information is also needed to aid in reaching decisions regarding the alloca- 
tion of responsibilities for establishing and maintaining public shoreline recrea- 
tion opportunities. 

Available studies of shoreline and beaches have focused primarily on identifi- 
eation of areas suitable for public park systems. In contrast, the Commission’s 
studies are designed to determine the needs, preferences, and abilities of the 
public to use shorelines, beaches, and coastal waters for recreation. 

To assist in answering these questions, the study will seek to develop the fol- 
lowing information: (1) The kinds of people who use the seashore for recreation, 
what they use it for, and how much of this kind of use is likely to be demanded 
in the future; (2) the location of presently used seashore areas, and of areas 
potentially available for public recreation purposes; (3) historical, legal, man- 
agement, social, and population-location factors that shape the present use of 
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geashores ; (4) the location of future areas of impact; and (5) competing uses 
of shoreline areas that will affect their ability to provide public recreation 
opportunities. 

The studies already undertaken, including those of the National Park Service, 
will be of material assistance by providing the Commission with a fund of 
available inventory information. This will permit the Commission’s studies to 
focus on the broader problems of assessing present and future demands and 
determining means of meeting these demands with the available public and 
private supply of shoreline areas. 


NATIONWIDE HOUSEHOLD SURVEYS 


Mr. Kirwan. $345,000 is scheduled this year for transfer to the 
Bureau of the Census to make nationwide surveys to determine what 
people want. Please explain the type of survey planned and why 
it is necessary. 

Mr. Rockeretier. We feel this is the most important single study 
we are making. We feel there is a great lack of information about 
how many different people are using any given recreational facility. 
We know totally, but how many are repeat visits?) Why do they go 
there? We feel, in order to determine how much will be needed in the 
future, we must study the social and economic factors that we learn 
from the people today and project them into the future. 

Mr. Wengert is immediately in charge of this thing. I think it is 
the most important single study that we have. I would like very 
much for him to take 2 or 3 minutes to clarify and emphasize and ex- 
pand on my statement. I will also submit a brief memorandum 
prepared on that subject. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Wuy Does ORRRC Neep To UNDERTAKE HOUSEHOLD SURVEYS? 


The statute requires ORRRC to determine the amount, kind, quality, and 
location of such outdoor recreation resources and opportunities as will be re- 
quired by 1976 and 2000. The statute also indicates the relevance of such 
factors as population, leisure time, and transportation. It recognizes, too, that 
other factors may have a determining influence on the amount, kind, quality 
and location of outdoor recreation resources and opportunities required by the 
American people. 

To make meaningful forecasts of requirements in 1976 and 2000 it is necessary 
to know something of past trends and developments and of present habits, choices, 
and activity patterns of the people. Unfortunately this base data is not available 
on a comprehensive scale sufficient to permit sound judgments as to the future 
situation. 

There is useful data on fishing and hunting provided in the national survey 
of hunters and fishermen, sponsored in 1956 by the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
There are localized studies of limited usefulness of persons interviewed or 
counted at particular sites. The fishing and hunting study covers only those 
activities ; the site-related studies tell us nothing about the extent of the national 
requirements. There is little or no data on the use of privately owned recreation 
resources. Ags a result we must fill in these gaps in our knowledge. 

We have given considerable thought to how such data may be gathered and 
have discussed this question with the Federal agencies. It seems clear that a 
national sample survey is the only means by which we can begin to understand 
present leisure time uses and recreation patterns as related to such factors 
as age, family composition, residence, income, and occupation. With such data 
in hand, we then hope to be able to indicate reasonable expectations for the 
target years. We hope, too, that the survey will help to identify those influences 
which stimulate a person to engage in outdoor recreation so that we may predict 
modifications in the present rate of use in the light of known trends in these 
factors. Household surveys are, therefore, the only means of obtaining data 
which will provide the basis for sound predictions about the use of outdoor 














recreation services of several kinds in different localities by the American popu- 
lation of 1976 and 2000. The Federal agencies in the outdoor recreation field 
have indicated to ORRRC their belief that the data gathered by means of these 
surveys will be of great usefulness to them. 

Mr. Kirwan. The increase is for the transfer to the Bureau of 
the Census. 

Mr. Rockrrentter. We are using them. We will save money and 
feel we are doing a better job. Originally we were going to do it 
through the University of Michigan. We checked this with other 
interested Government agencies. They are all keen about it. We 
feel this is the most unique thing about our budget. 

Mr Kirwan. You feel the transfer of this $345,000 will do a better 
job? 

Mr. Rockxrreiier. Absolutely. We are sampling 16,000 people on 
a nationwide basis. This has to be done very scientifically and me- 
thodically with carefully prepared questionnaires. It is a major 
cornerstone in our whole study and projections into the future, which 
is the most difficult part of our study. This is the cornerstone of 
those projections. 


STAFF OF COMMISSION 





Mr. Kirwan. The Commission now has a permanent. staff of 38 
authorized, and an increase of 10 is requested for 1961. Twelve of 
the present staff, or one-third, are at GC—14, $11.355, or higher, and 
five of the additions will be in this bracket. These rates are quite high 
compared to comparable positions in government. Would you com- 
ment. on this? 

Mr. Rockretirr. Let me say we have proceeded with great caution. 
We are up to only 30 of the 38 authorized. It is the considered judg- 
ment of Mr. Sargent and Mr. Wengert, in conference with us, that 
we may need the 48. We want to do this job within the funds and 
the time prescribed. This is simply a professional judgment of the 
skills that will be needed to do the study and do it within the time 
allotted. 

The fact. that. we have appointed only 30 of the 38 shows we are not 
going to rush in and fill these positions if we do not need them. We 
feel we need potentially that many. We will not call on the people if 
we do not need them. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have a tough job ahead of you, because the Park 
Service has been a part of the U.S. Government since 1916. They 
have been at it a long time. The Forest Service and many other 
agencies have also been involved in recreation a long time. So if you 
can enlighten them after all the years they have been at it, you will 
have accomplished something. 

Mr. Rocxeretirr. I think they would concede that they have never 
made an analogous study. They have sampled user preferences in 
limited ways, but absolutely no duplication in what we are doing. 
This is a new approach, really, to see what the people want -what 
they need—and then project that. into the potential resources. 

Mr. Kmwan. That is why I say the price is not too high if you can 
accomplish it. 

Mr. Rockeretier. We are doing a bit of social pioneering, in a 
sense, in making this approach. 

Mr. Kirwan. I hope everything comes out all right. 
Mr. Magnuson ? 
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RELATIONSHIP WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Maanvuson. Mr. Rockefeller, are you receiving the full coopera- 
tion of the agencies at all gov ernmental levels that are concerned in 
this area ? 

Mr. RockereLter. Beyond our expectations. The timeliness of 
this seems to be gener: ally recognized, and we have had wholehearted 
cooperation, I think, without any qualification. I know of no in- 
stance where we did not receive the information or we were not able 
to see somebody. The States have responded most enthusiastically. 
It is encour: wing. 

Mr. Maenuson, There is apparently no feeling that you are en- 
crouching on anybody ‘’s domain, or anything like that ? 

Mr. Rockeretier. I think that will emerge when we come to make 
conclusions and recommendations. bul everybody seems to be willing 
toaccept that risk in the interest of a clarification of the whole nation: al 
prob em. That is the risk which we have gladly accepted 1 in terms of 
their cooperation. 

WILDERNESS AREA 


Mr. Magnuson. We have a new wilderness area under considera- 
tion out in my country in the Northern Cascades in the State of Wash- 
ington. I suppose it is too early to suggest any conclusions, but I 
just throw it out. Do you have any particular feeling about these 
wilderness areas ? 

Mr. Rockere.tter. We have not gotten information from our staff 
which adds to what we now know as Commissioners. In other 
words, our study has not progressed to a point where we can have any 
specific feelings in regard to specific projects. Unofficially, I can say 
to you that the scenic areas, the prize wilderness areas of this country, 
are few and far between. Certainly, to preserve the few outstanding 
examples which still remain would seem to me as a citizen to be a 
desirable thing. As a Commission, this wilderness study has just 
been contracted for, and these other studies are just contracted for. 
We have sought to keep out of specific local situations so as not to be- 
cloud the overall recommendations and the framework which we hope 
to give all Government agencies as a means of better determining the 
specific immediate situation. 

In other words, we cannot investigate each special situation by it- 
self and, with the time and money available, come up with a useful 
conclusion. We hope to give a framework and background of com- 
mon information which will make it easier for those immediately re- 
sponsible to make good long-range decisions in regard to exac tly the 
kind of situation you mention. 

Mr. Magnuson. I would say these wilderness area proposals run 
into familiar objections. One is that they lock up resources, such as 
timber. The second is that their use is « ‘onfined or limited to the peo- 
ple who are willing to pack in or hike in; in other words, just the 
hardier type of outdoors man is the one who receives all the benefits 
from it. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I support wilderness areas myself. 

Mr. Rockxereitter. How much wilderness for how many people is 
one of the questions we hope to determine. There is not any definitive 
information as to how many people are using the wilderness and how 
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much wilderness is essential to how many people. That is the factual 
sort of information we hope to get to make relative judgments, be- 
cause we shall constantly have to do, not the ideal but the practical, 
What you are talking about is exactly the sort of thing in regard to 
which I hope this wilderness study will give us a lot more objective 
information. We are all for wilderness—those of us who have had a 
heritage of outdoors, as so many of us have. But how much wilder. 
ness do we need, and where should it be? Those are the more defini- 
tive questions to which we hope to get practical, factual answers. 

Mr. Maenuson. It certainly would be helpful, in this specific sit- 
uation to which I referred, to know the prospective potential use of 
the area, both as to its size and whether it should be created at all. 

Mr. Rockerrenier. We cert: ainly anticipate providing information 
which should be extremely helpful, and I think much of it not gener- 
ally available on just that kind of problem. 

Mr. Maenvson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Denton ? 


LIFE OF THE COMMISSION 


Mr. Denton. Yours is a temporary commission which expires Sep- 
tember 1, 1961, 2 months after the end of fiscal year 1961. 

Mr. Rockrre.uer. Yes. 

Mr. Denron. Do I understand that the appropriation which you are 
asking for continues until the Commission expires, or until the end 
of the fiscal year? 

Mr. Rockrretier. It goes until the end of the fiscal year, but it does 
not lapse. If we do not spend it all, it does not lapse. 

Mr. Davis. These are carryover funds, sir. 

Mr. Denton. Your mission is to make a study and make a recom- 
mendation to Congress and the executive branch of the Government 
at the end of this period of time in regard to outdoor recreation and 
improving it and coordinating it and making it more effective ? 

Mr. Rockeretter. What are the potentials for it, what are the a 
parent needs, what are the future trends in terms of Increased dempaill 
and then plans and policies and programs. 


POTENTIAL AREAS IN INDIANA 


Mr. Denon. I noticed as you spoke, your work is very largely with 
the Park Service and with the Forest Service and agencies of that 
kind. I am from the Middle West, from Indiana, and T have been 
very much disturbed that there was no activity of the Interior De- 
partment, to speak of, in my part of the country. In your study will 
you consider the necessity for recreation in the Middle West where the 
Interior Department does not exist, shall I say? 

Mr. Rockrretier. We are going to study the present demand and 
the anticipated and projected future demand, and then consider all 

ossible ways of meeting the demand at the Federal, State, and local 
se ‘els. We are keenly aware that accessibility is one of the most 


important criteria of recreational areas in terms of the daily lives of 
the American people. The inspirational visits are very important, 
but we are deeply concerned at the State park and community level. 
I feel we will restore a balance at least in a popular way at the Federal 
level as to the fact that the parks and forests in many parts of the 
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country are only one aspect of the recreational needs. In other 
words, they are not where the people are. 

Mr. Denton. I live in the southern part of Indiana. There we 
have the so-called Crawford Uplands, and we have a great deal of the 
strip mine territory. I think that is a wonderful opportunity for fish- 
ing and hunting, and that kind of recreation. I am just wondering 
if your Commission has made any study of that kind of areas, and 
how they could be attractive to more people. 

Mr. Rockrretiter. Would that be on private lands, corporately 
owned lands? 

Mr. Dren'ron. The State has State parks in there, but most of it is 
privately owned lands. There is an attempt to establish a national 
forest in there which has not gotten very far. There are State parks 
inthere. Of course, the strip coal land is land which has been stripped 
and planted in trees and is primarily owned by coal companies. The 
rest of the land is privately owned. 

Mr. Rockrreitier. We are very much concerned, to the extent that 
additional areas are needed, as to who should administer them and 
who should pay for them—Federal, State, local, or a combination of 
allthree. We are openminded, and I think realistic, in studying that. 
So any Jands which have recreational potential in an area of large 
population where it can be seen there exists a shortage or a shortage 
will exist, we are going to look at just that kind of thing, reg oardless 
of whether the Federal Government should have anything to do with 
It. 

Mr. Denton. This territory, of course, is relatively sparsely set- 
tled because it is rough and hilly, but it is near the cities of Louis- 
ville and Evansville, and not too far from Indianapolis. I just won- 
dered if you had considered the potentialities of an area like that. 

Mr. Rockrretier. I would say by all means, because we are most 
concerned with the recreational potentials near the population cen- 
ters. To the extent we are a people-oriented study, we are most 
concerned with those particular facilities. So yours would be a good 
example, presum: ably, of what I am talking about. 

Mr. Denton. That isa place that you would study ? 

Mr. Rocxereter. Absolutely. Accessibility to the population areas 
is one of the primary matters that we are most concerned with, 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Denton. That is all. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Rockefeller, I am glad to see you back before us 
again, youand your very fine staff. 

Mr. RockEreier. It is a pleasure to be here. 


AREAS OF GREATEST RECREATIONAL NEED 


Mr. Jensen. I know you are a busy man in this job of trying to find 
more places where we can have recreation for the people at the least 
possible cost. I have always been quite liberal in appropriating money 
for recreation, fish and wildlife, and the Park Service, mainly because 
a boy who is out fishing and hunting, communing with nature, is gen- 
erally a good boy. There is ver v little Juv enile delinquency among 
children whose parents take them ‘hunting and fishing, out communing 
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with nature. The old adage, you know, is “Take your boy hunting 
and you will not have to go hunting for your boy.” So you are ina 
very important work for the future of America. 

Have you listed the places or areas in this country where you feel 
more recreation is needed and where there is recreation potential 
worthy of the taxpayers’ dollars ? 

Mr. Rockrreiier. We have located six or eight areas of peak popu- 
lation of which we shall make special supplemental studies with regard 
to how to meet their particular recreational need. We are going to 
focus primarily where the people are. We shall take a broad, overall 
look, and then we shall take a second closer look in the areas of high 
population density, which for the most part are areas of critical need, 

Mr. Jensen. Would vou mind listing those six areas ? 

Mr. Rockerenier. New York is obviously one of them—the east 
coast and the middle western areas from the Great Lakes through 
Pennsylvania, New York, and Massachusetts. There is the core. 
Then out in California: down in Texas. Tam thinking of key popu- 
lation areas. I suppose two-thirds or more of the people live in 12 
States. 

Mr. Jensen. You are not hitting the Middle West. however, are you? 

Mr. Rockerenier. I am thinking of Indiana, Michigan, Ohio; all 
the Middle West. 

Mr. Jensen. You have not even mentioned my State. 

Mr. Rockreretter. We are thinking of other areas where you have 
magnificent recreational areas relative to the population using them. 

Mr. Jensen. I am not complaining. 

Mr. Rockrreiier. If you are thinking just in terms of people who 
are living in highly urbanized areas, we have not put it in 12 States; 
we have thought of 6 or 8 key areas. We have not defined them. So 
IT am just anticipating a little bit and would say we are keenly aware 
of population concentrations and the difficulty of getting proper recre- 
ational opportunities. 

DESOTO BEND AREA 


Mr. Jensen. I presume you have heard about the DeSoto Bend on 
the Missouri River, which is about 25 miles north of Council Bluffs, 
Towa, and Omaha, Nebr. We are right now making a cutoff in the 
river which would create there a wildlife refuge. That bend is 8% 
miles around and the cutoff is about 2 miles across. There are about 
5,000 acres in the loop. 

Mr. Rockeretier. A sanctuary area? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. Of course, the Missouri River is one of the 
greatest duck and goose flight areas in America, if not the greatest. 
The Fish and Wildlife Service is purchasing an additional 5,000 
acres around the lake for the a of forest and for the necessities 
which go along with a refuge of that nature. 

There you have possibly the cheapest way to get a big recreational 
area and wildlife refuge. The duck-stamp fund pays for it. How- 
ever, they can spend their funds only for the purch: ise of land. So it 
will cost the taxpayers of America approximately $700,000, all told. 
The project will cost. about $9 million, and duck-stamp funds will pay 
the rest. 
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There is a great lakeless area surrounding Council Bluffs and 
Omaha, where we have quite a large population. 

It is almost 100 miles in every direction to a lake of any conse- 
quence. So, we are very happy with it. 

The people who live upstream from, DeSoto Bend about 20 miles 
are asking that we make another cutoff, but they are not asking for 
a recreational area or a refuge. The Army has estimated it at 
$150,000, which will make the fill-in and make the outlets and inlets 
so you can keep the water fresh. 

Mr. Rockrreter. Will there be boating in this area? 

Mr. Jensen. Oh, yes; there will be extensive boating. 

Mr. Rockrre.ier. That isa recreational potential. 

Mr. Jensen. In fact, one of the former presidents of the Small 
Boating Association told me that he was working on the association 
to get. the national small boat races to be held on that 8.5 mile bend, 
at DeSoto Bend. 

Mr. Rockxereiver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. The people down there are very enthusiastic about it. 
Such a place where you can cut off an Ox Bow on a river is, I am 
sure, you will agree, ‘the most economical way to get a body of water 
for boating and for fishing, as well as for recreation. Of course, that 
has been done in many places for years and years past, but I am 
throwing this out to you. 

Mr. Rockrretter. It is very interesting. 

Mr. Jensen. I believe you will find on many of these rivers and 
streams which have so many bends in them, they do not have to be 
on the largest streams in America, that a cutoff could be made and 
you would by so doing bring about fine fishing, recreational, and boat- 
ing areas, 

Mr. Rockxereiter. You are fortunate not to have a pollution prob- 
lem, because on many of those streams they do. 

Mr. Jensen. We have a pollution problem at the present time, but 
that is being eliminated because of the antipollution bill which Con- 
gress passed a few years ago. 

Mr. Rockeretter. We are trying to recapture the Hudson River, 
along those terms also. The legislation has been passed but it is not 

yet sufficiently enforced. 

Mr. Jensen Without a doubt, you have some big bends on the Hud- 
son River where cutoffs could be made and thereby establish a fine 
recreational area for a little money, comparatively speaking. 

Mr. RockEere.uer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Are you giving all of your time to this study, Mr. 
Rockefeller ? 

Mr. Rockxeretier. No; I am trying to give more and more time as 
we get underway. I am in the process of giving more time as we 
get further into the work. 


COMPOSITION OF THE COMMISSION 


Mr. Jensen. You have 15 members on this Committee ? 
Mr. Rockereiier. Yes, 15 members, including 8 Congressmen and 
7 lay citizen members, and 25 advisers. 
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Mr. Jensen. Who are the paid personnel ? 

Mr. Rockeretter. Well, Mr. Sargent next to me here is the Execu- 
tive Director. Mr. Wengert is the Deputy Director who is in charge 
of the study, and yi Davis over here is immediately in charge of the 
inventory study. So, these gentlemen are very fine samples of the 
leadership and the ronal that we have available to us on the 
professional staff. 

Mr. Jensen. How many paid members do you have? 

Mr. Rockereiier. Thirty in the senior category. 

Mr. Sarcent. Thirty total. 

Mr. Rockereiier. But are there any in addition to the 30 which I 
mentioned / 

Mr. Sarcent. That is all we have. 

Mr. Rockerritier. I am confused. I thought it was 30 plus the 
others. 

This is inclusive, and I thought it was not inclusive. 

Mr. Jensen. Are you drawing a big salary, Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockrretier. Well, the Commissioners get no salary. 

Mr. Jensen. I knew that. That is why I said that in a humorous 
vein. 

However, you do get your expenses paid ;: do you not ? 

Mr. Rockrreiter. Well, I do not know if I have applied for any 
expenses or not. I am entitled to certain expenses, I know that; 
whether I have actually recovered them, I am not so sure about that. 

Mr. Jensen. The other Commissioners receive per diem if they 
apply for it? 

Mr. Rockerretirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. And that is all they receive ? 

Mr. Rockeretter. Unless they do work for the Commission. They 
are eligible for $50 a day if they give time directly on work for the 
Commission. 

In other words, they are the consultants. 


COOPERATION WITH WILDLIFE CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Jensen. I presume vou work in close cooperation with the 
Wildlife Conservation Associations around America ? 

Mr. Rockereiier. We are seeking in every way we can to keep 
them informed on the one hand, and to get their advice and interest 
and help on the other. This Advisory Council is one of our means of 
keeping in touch with these grouns. 

Mr. Jensen. IT know an awful lot of them. They are a mighty 
fine group of people. 

Mr. Rockererter. They are very dedicated and_ enthusiastic 
peonle. 

Mr. Jensen. Indeed they are. They are always fine citizens and 
fine civic workers. 

Mr. Rockxrretier. Well, they are outdoor people themselves for the 
most part. 

Mr. Jensen. And, they are fine family people. They are just a 
mighty wonderful group of people to have around and T have nothing 
but the highest regard for them. As I say, I know hundreds of them, 
and know them well. 
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They will give you the best that they have in them and they will 
work just like fury, Mr. Rockefeller. They will work hours, days 
and days without pay. 

Mr. Rockeretier. And, they are glad to do it also. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes; they are. Then you have the Izaak Walton 
League. 

Mr. Rockxreretter. Mr. Joe Penfold is on our Commission. He is 
the Conservation Director, and has been very active in the Commis- 
sion’s work from the very beginning. 

Mr. Jensen. Have you listed the Commissioners’ names in the 
record / 

Mr. Rockxeretiter. We have previously; yes, sir. We have them 
right here, however. 

Mr. Jensen. Well, I will close by saying that I know I bespeak the 
sentiment. of every member of this committee when I say that I am 
erateful for the services that these Commissioners are performing 
under your leadership, Mr. Rockefeller. It is not too often that 
people are willing to spend their time and their efforts and their 
finances for the good of all America. However, we have a country 
full of mighty fine people, generally speaking, but this work which 
you people are doing—that will live on and on for the good of Amer- 
ica. Lappreciate what they are doing, Mr. Rockefeller. 

Mr. Rockereiter. Thank you. 

Mr, Jensen. That also applies to your fine staff. 

Mr, Rockeretier. Thank you very much. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is all. 

Mr. Fenron. I, like the others, am very glad to have you come 
before this committee, Mr. Rockefeller. I think that this is a job that 
should be done to find out just who should support these various areas 
that you are interested in, whether it be the Federal, State, or local 
governments. That might be found later on to be of some vallon to 
us as far as the Federal Treasury is concerned. 

Mr. Rockeretier. It should. 

Mr. Fenron. We certainly need help. 

Mr. Rockrretter. To foresee these things, should permit savings if 
Wwe can anticipate our needs in advance, as well as cooperation w ith the 
various agencies. Economy and better work should both result. 


EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Fenron. Of course, this act is limited in time. You are w 
report to the Congress by September 1, 1961, and you have already 
received about $1 million ‘in appropriations; have you not? 

Mr. Rockeretter. Exactly $1 million. 

Mr. Fenron. You are asking for $1,180,000 for fiscal 1961 ? 

_ Mr. Rockeretier. Yes, sir; the $1 million is for 1960 and the other 
is for 1961. 

Mr. Fenron. Do you have then enough money for fiscal 1960? 

Mr. RockreretLer. We have enough for fiscal 1960, but we have 
planned the expenditure of the entire amount. 

Mr. Fenton. The supplements al which you received September 1, 
1959, will carry you through ? 

Mr. RocKEFELLER. That is correct. 















REIMBURSEMENT OF CENSUS BUREAU 

Mr. Fenron. I notice that you are going to reimburse the Census 
Bureau for certain work that they are doing or are going to do for 
you. 

Mr, Rockrretter. They are making a special survey of recreation 
users and of recreational needs. They are making a study at our 
request. 

Mr. Fenron. Will that be done in connection with the general 
census which is going to take place / 

Mr. Rockere.uer. No, sir; that will be after. 

Mr. Wencerr. It will be after. They will be finished with most 
of their fieldwork for the regular census by June of this year, and 
then they will start on our survey in September to get the summer- 
vacation experience, and then 3 months later, and 3 months later, they 
will continue so we get a 12-month cycle. 

Mr. Fenron. It is a little too late to get them going on the general 
census ¢ 

Mr. Wencert. That is right; they are just too busy. They could 
not possibly do it. So, we had to wait until September. 

Mr. Fenron. Well, I was trying to save a little money by thinking 
along those lines, but I can see that that is quite a job. 

Mr. Wencerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Well, I wish you all the luck in the world. 

Mr. Rockerevurr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fenron. Of course, coming from Pennsylvania, we have gooa 
sites up there in the Poconos area which adjoins my district. 

Mr. Rocxereier. At Blairstown the Princeton people have a camp 
there for the boys from the city. 

Mr. Fenvon. I appreciate the fact that you are looking for the 
populous areas, because we have a lot of fine parks throughout the 
country, but the trouble is that the people, particularly from the East, 
cannot get out there except those who have money; whereas, the 
poorer people cannot at all. It is absolutely out of the question for 
them. 

Mr. Rockrreviter. That is why the people emphasis rather than 
the resources based emphasis. We are emphasizing the need of 
the people and then find out how to meet it. We hope that this will 
meet just the point you are making of better serving the highly 
populated areas. 

Mr. Sarcent. Mr. Chairman, could I make one comment along that 
line, if I might? 

One of the things that we are anxious to do also is to pay attention 
to the day-use needs of outdoor recreation and the weekend use. 
Perhaps there has been nationally more attention paid to the once-in- 
the-lifetime visit to Yellowstone Park, for example, and not enough 
attention to the weekend needs in a State such as yours in Pennsyl- 

vania—the day-use—and as the population grows, this problem will 
probably grow even worse and worse. 

Mr. Fenton. I certainly appreciate your efforts and I think you 
are doing a fine job. 

Mr. Rockrreiirr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Tromson. Mr. Chairman, may I say to our fine member from 
Pennsylvania and the member from Indiana and the other members of 
the committee, for that matter, that I sat on the authorization com- 
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mittee when this legislation was considered, and that as it passed the 
Senate, it provided only for a survey on the public lands and forests 
of this country. It was my amendment, because I believed as you 
do and as the Chairman of the Commission has expressed, that we 

have to put recreational opportunities where the peop le are. I 
thought that was a commendable expression from you, Mr. Chairman. 

So, it was my amendment that brought a broadening of the scope 
of this legislation to include a survey of the entire country and to in- 
clude State, local and private sources. 

As I mentioned at that time, in our State of Wyoming we have 
within 1.5 miles of the back pasture, of a place in which I am inter- 
ested, the largest wilderness recreation area in the United States, the 
Absoroka area, which extends for 50 miles to the south, and on the 
north side, where there is another wilderness area, the North Absoroka 
that extends clear to the Montana line, a distance of many miles. 

In most of the wilderness area we have now it was set aside by act 
ff God and not act of Congress. No one would want to graze any 
cows there. To get into the South Absoroka, you go across a spine 
that one of the great men of our country, Ned F rost, who was the man 
from whom our corporation purchased the initial place, told me “You 
look down and see 3,000 feet over that stirrup and you look over the 
other oe and it is 2,000 feet straight down.” 

So, God made certain areas wilderness, and we are all for them. 
However, we have quite a large area, and we would like to have more 
visitors than we get. 

| would say this, Dr. Fenton: As I pointed out, as I come through 
your beautiful State, I see many opportunities there for such areas 
to be set aside where people c ould enjoy them. 

Mr. Rockrretier. And tomorrow a lot of them will not be there. 
Mr. Fenron. I will say to the gentleman from Wyoming, Mr. 
Thomson, he is always solicitous of the other fellow and I think he 
isa valuable Member of the Congress. He shows that he is interested 
in other areas other than his own immediate area, and that is not only 
true of this particular subject we are talking about now, but in other 
instances throughout our general hearings he has exhibited that fine 

quality of helping the other fellow. 

Mr. Rockrretier. May I add that the Commission and cert: uinly 
the people of the United States are indebted to you, sir, for your vision 
and statesmanship in making this broad overall long-range approach 
toour problem. 

LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND 


Mr. Toomson. To get down to the business at hand, I have in my 
hand a letter that I think a great deal of. It is dated June 18, 1958. 
[tis from Mr. R. C. O’Hair, national president of the Izaak Walton 
league of America. In this letter he says: 


Dean Mr. THomson: The House of Representatives passed on June 16 the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission Act, on suspension of the 
rules procedure and without a dissenting vote. Earlier the Senate had passed 
the act by unanmious consent. 

The Izaak Walton League of America and its entire membership congratulates 
and commends you for your vigorous and effective support of the legislation 
during the debate. We know that all conservationists from coast to coast join 
us in this expression of our thanks for your worthy efforts in behalf of preserving 
America’s great outdoor heritage. 


50682—60— -pt. 2——__19 
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In view of the act having passed both Houses of Congress without a dis- 
senting vote, we trust that the President will concur and will also approve the 
necessary appropriations in order that the Commission may be immediately 
established to begin its all important task. 

Yours for a better outdoor America. 
. C. O’Hatr, National President. 


The only reason for mentioning ia is that I want you to under. 
stand that the spirit of the questions I shall ask is ex: utly the same 
spirit in which I gave the vigorous support to the passage of this act, 


INVENTORY STUDY 


The first thing I would like to state is in view of the fact that at that 
time we all agreed that we did not have an inventory of these needs or 
the presently available resources, this Commission was set up. 

Are there any people on your Advisory Commission or on your staff 
or the Commission itself or the Advisory Council who have ‘appeared 
in support of the passage of the wilderness bill ? 

Mr. Rockereiier. I think Mr. Penfold did. I think he was very 
active on behalf of the Izaak Walton League in appearing. Maybe 
he did not personally appear. 

Mr. TrHomson. May I simply say this: That after coming before 
that committee, some of us who have a very great interest in the 
public land area and the economic development of all resources to the 
benefit of the entire country, thought it was a breach of faith for any- 
one after testifying of the need for an inventory to go right out to 

Salt Lake City practically before the ink was dry on ‘the President's 

signature and try to get what your study was allowed to determine 
recardless of whether you need any more or not. 

If we know what we need, we should not be appropriating any part 
of this money, and I, for one, would fight it on the floor. "So, either 
you need your study or you do not need it. I thought that was a 
breach of faith with a lot of us. 

Mr. Rockxeretter. To what do you refer, sir? 

Mr. Tuomson. The hearings. Mr. Penfold’s testimony is marked 
right there [indicating]. He was the principal sponsor of setting up 
this Commission, and there are some others in here also who appeared 
out at Salt Lake City. Here is one of the principal sponsors of this 
recreational study in support of the passage—and the immediate pas- 
sage—of the wilderness bill, and T am receiving letters that they in- 
spire every day which I have to answer in my office. 

If they already know what we need, then we need not establish this 
Commission, and we should not be spending this money of the tax- 
payers to support it. 

In addition to that, if they went on the Commission with precon- 
ceived notions, then I begin to wonder what the value of the report 
is going to be, after we receive it. 

Mr. Rockrre.ter. We are concerned and we decided as a Commis: 
sion that we would not interfere in any of the specific situations, if 
we could avoid it, but we felt it was impossible to restrain the Com- 
missioners as individuals and run the risk of the kind of embarrass- 
ment that you are talking about. 

As a Commission, we are not furnishing it to them as of now. We 
may be called on formally at some time in the future when we are 
prepared. 
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Mr. Tuomson. I understand that in my absence, while I was up in 
the Defense Subcommitte to question the Secretary of the Navy just 
a moment ago, that there has been requested a list of the personnel of 
the Commission for the record, and a list of the personnel of the Ad- 
visory Commission ? 

Mr. Rockeretier. Yes, sir. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DATA ON COMMISSION MEMBERS AND STAFF 


Mr. Tuomson. I would like a very brief biographical sketch—and 
keep it brief—for the record—incorporated with that to show their 
business activities and also organizations with which they belong. 
You can get it out of your news releases, because I read a part of the 
news releases. 

Mr. Rocxeretter. Mr. Thomson, make that a part of the record ? 

Mr. Tromson. And also supply the same information as to these 
people included in your justifications as the top 27 employees. 

Mr. Rockereier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. Down to the $10,000 level. 

Mr. Rockeretiter. You want who they are, and want their back- 
ground? You want that information on the Commission, the Ad- 
visory Council and the staff ? 

Mr. Tuomson. Down through to the $10,000 level. 

Mr. Rockeretuer. Yes, sir. The Advisory Council in the major 
sense includes representatives from 14 Government agencies. Do you 
want them included also? 

Mr. Tuomson. No; I believe not. 

Mr. Rockeretier. So, you want the 25 citizen members of the Ad- 
visory Council ? 

Mr. THomson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rockeretter. All right, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. So far as the Government agencies’ personnel is con- 
cerned, it would be well to have the record show that, and what de- 
partment they represent. 

Mr. Rockere.ier. Very well, sir. 

Mr. THomson. I believe it was in last year’s record, but I think it 
might be well to include it here so we will have it all at one place, and 
Iagree and accept that suggestion by Mr. Jensen. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


OvuTpOOR RECREATION Resources Review COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Chairman: Laurance S. Rockefeller, chairman, Rockefeller Center, Inc.; com- 
missioner and secretary, Palisades Interstate Park Commission; vice presi- 
dent, New York Zoological Society. 

U.S. Senate: 

Clinton P, Anderson, New Mexico. 
Henry C. Dworshak, Idaho. 
Thomas E. Martin, Iowa. 
Richard L. Neuberger, Oregon. 

House of Representatives: 

Harold R. Collier, Illinois. 
Gracie Pfost, Idaho. 

John P. Saylor, Pennsylvania. 
Al Ullman, Oregon. 
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Presidential Commissioners: 

Samuel T. Dana, Ann Arbor, Mich., professor emeritus of forestry, University 
of Michigan; honorary vice president, American Forestry Association, 
Mrs. Katherine Jackson Lee, Peterborough, N.H., director, American For- 
estry Association; member, Connecticut River Watershed Council, Ine. 
Bernard L. Odell, Tacoma, Wash., vice president, Weyerhaeuser Co.; ex- 

State Forester for the State of Washington. 
Joseph W. Penfold, Washington, D.C., conservation director, Izaak Walton 
League of America; secretary, National Resources Council of America. 
M. Frederick Smith, Short Hills, N.J., vice-president, Prudential Insurance 
Co. of America; member, Advisory Committee to the Secretary of the 
Interior on National Parks, Monuments, and Historic Sites. 

Chester S. Wilson, Stillwater, Minn., attorney; former State Commissioner 
of Conservation of Minnesota. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
Federal Liaison Members: 

Department of Agriculture: EF. L. Peterson, Assistant Secretary. 

Department of Commerce: Carl F. Oechsle, Assistant Secretary. 

Department of Defense: Charles C. Finucane, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense. 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: Bertha Adkins, Under 
Secretary. 

Department of the Interior: Elmer F. Bennett, Under Secretary. 

Department of Justice: Perry W. Morton, Assistant Attorney General, Lands 
Division. 

Department of Labor: Newell Brown, Assistant Secretary. 

Federal Power Commission: Frederick Stueck, Commissioner. 

Interstate Commerce Commission: Bernard F. Schmid, Managing Director. 

National Science Foundation: Clyde C. Hall, Public Information Officer. 

Small Business Administration: Robert C. Jones, Assistant to the Admin- 
istrator. 

Smithsonian Institution: Dr. A. C. Smith, Director, Natural History 
Museum. 

Tennessee Valley Authority: Robert Howes, Assistant Director, Division of 
Reservoir Properties. 

Veterans’ Administration: Bradford Morse, Deputy Administrator. 

Citizen Members: 

Horace M. Albright, director-consultant, U.S. Borax and Chemical Associa- 
tion, New York. 

A. D. Aldrich, director, Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 

Harvey O. Banks, director, Water Resources, State of California. 

Andrew J. Biemiller, director, Department of Legislation, AFL-CIO, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

James L. Bossemeyer, executive director, National Association of Travel 
Organizations, Washington, D.C. 

Harvey Broome, U.S. District Court, Tennessee. 

A. D. Brownfield, member, American National Cattlemen’s Association, 
New Mexico. 

Kenneth Chorley, chairman, executive and finance committees, Colonial 
Williamsburg, New York. 

Mrs. Harold Christensen, chairman, Conservation of Natural Resources 
Department, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Utah. 

Kenneth R. Cougill, director, Division of State Parks, Indiana Department 
of Conservation. 

Ward E. Duffy, editor, Hartford (Conn.) Times. 

David L. Francis, president, Princess Coals, Inc., West Virginia. 

Ira N. Gabrielson, president, Wildlife Management Institute, Washington 
D.C. 

Pat Griffin, commissioner, Colorado State Game and Fish Commission. 

Luther Gulick, president, Institute of Public Administration, New York. 

Mr. Oveta Culp Hobby, president, the Houston Post. 

Charles E. Jackson, general manager, National Fisheries Institute, Inc, 
Washington, D.C. 

Joseph E. McCaffrey, vice president, International Paper Co., Alabama. 
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Dwight Fox Metzler, chief engineer, Kansas State Board of Health. 

DeWitt Nelson, director, Department of Natural Resources, State of Cal- 
ifornia. 

Lloyd E. Partain, manager, Trade & Industry Relations, the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., Pennsylvania. 

Joseph Prendergast, executive director, National Recreation Association, 
New York. 

Thomas J. Rouner, vice president, New England Power Co., Massachusetts. 

David Shepard, executive vice president, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 

Gilbert F. White, geographer, the University of Chicago. 


STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 


Francis W. Sargent (Executive Director), $21,500 
Resigned as Commissioner of Natural Resources for Massachusetts, a post 
he had held since 1956, to become Executive Director; for 10 years prior 
to that was Director of Marine Fisheries; U.S. Commissioner, Interna- 
tional Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries; chairman, At- 
lantic States Marine Fisheries Commission from 1956-59. 
Norman I. Wengert (Deputy Executive Director for Studies), GS-17 
LL. B., Ph. D., University of Wisconsin; on loan from University of Mary- 
land where he is professor of government and politics; prior to that he 
had just completed a special assignment for the Ford Foundation in India; 
his background includes a variety of assignments in the fields of resource 
policy and administration, including work with TVA, Department of the 
Interior, and Resources for the Future. 
John R. Kennedy ( Assistant to the Executive Director), GS-17 
In charge of administration; 33 years in the Federal service; came to 
the Commission from the White House where he had been executive officer 
to various Special Assistants to the President. 
Arthur A. Davis (Chief, Inventory and Government Relations) , GS—16 
B.S. (Wildlife Management), University of Maine; Master of Forestry, 
Yale University School of Forestry; came to the Commission from the Bu- 
reau of the Budget where, for 5 years, he had worked intimately with 
Federal land and water resources management programs with particular 
reference to legislative proposals and problems of organization and man- 
agement: previous assignments included 5 years with Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Department of the Interior, in the field and Washington office, and 
private forest management experience. 


A. F. Rollins (General Counsel), GS—16 


Came to the Commission from the Department of Interior where he had 
been a resource management officer; other service with that Department 
included work in the field of natural resources conservation; he has had ex- 
tensive experience in dealing with the legal phases of land acquisition, dis- 
posal, development, utilization, and protection; member of the District of 
Columbia and Virginia bars. 

Laurence I. Hewes, Jr. (recreation economist), GS—15 

In charge of forecasts and economic studies; formerly agricultural econo- 
mist, office of the assistant commissioner and chief engineer, Denver, Colo. ; 
B.S., Dartmouth College; Ph. D., George Washington University. 

J. Lee Westrate (recreation economist), GS—14 

M.A., University of Chicago; he was an assistant professor of history and 
government at the University of Omaha, then research specialist for the 
U.S. Air Foree, and later research director for the President’s Committee on 
the American Armed Forces Museum. 

Seymour Fiekowsky (recreation economist), GS—14 

On leave of absence from Los Angeles State College where he had been 
assistant professor of economics and statistics; B.A., Wayne State Univer- 
sity: M.A., Ph. D., Harvard University. 

Robert J. Phillips (economist), GS-14 (completes work with staff in February 
1960) 

Educated at Cornell University, he has specialized in research and 

analyses. 
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Warren C. Robinson (recreation economist), GS-13 


Came to the Commission from the Department of Economics, George Wash- 
ington University; B.A., M.A., George Washington University; M.A., Ph. D,, 
Princeton University. 


INFORMATION AVAILABLE FROM OTHER AGENCIES 












Mr. Tuomson. Another thing that is a bit disturbing to me here is 
the degree to which we on the legislative committee, when we set this 
up, envisoned the cooperation with existing agencies. In the Senate 
committee report it was pointed out that they had been able to count 
up—and I think we added a couple on the House side—16 different 
agencies of the Federal Government dealing in the field of recreation, 

Mr. Rockrreitrr. That is right. 

_ Mr. Tomson. Each one was making studies, and each one was mak- 
ing reports. 

Now, as we envisoned it—and it is so expressed in the committee re- 
ports that I have here, and you have read the committee reports and 
the committee hearings, I am sure, have you not, Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockere.trr. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. THomson. You have read those reports from the House and 
Senate committees on setting up your Commission ? 

Mr. Rockereter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. How about you, Mr. Sargent? 

Mr. Sargent. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tomson. Have you studied them carefully ? 

Mr. Rockereiuer. I read them about a year ago. 

Mr, Tuomson, You know those are your guidelines as far as the 
Congress is concerned for your manner of proceeding ? 

Mr. Rockeretyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. It is just repetition in there, but to the degree pos- 
sible, in order for you to have almost all of your information, we 
thought it was there for the asking and the job was a matter of 
tabulation and that sort of thing. 

I understand there was a substantial amount of the committee’s 
time taken going into what degree of coordination there had been, 
but I would like to ask you this: 

Before Christmas of this year, when I got back here for a few days, 
in talking with some of these people I asked with regard to requests 
already made for information and studies. I found no evidence of 
such requests. Have you requested the other departments to furnish 
you such information as, for instance, the Park Service, the Bureau of 
Reclamation studies, and the studies of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment which have been made on the various river basin projects ? 

Have you made those requests from them after being in operation 
for a year? 

Mr. Rocxerrettrr. As far as I know, we have. I would like the 
members of the staff to comment on it. 

Mr. Wencerr. We have introduced into the record, before you came 
in, a partial list of working level meetings, conferences, and contacts 
with Federal agencies in the development of our study program, and 
these go back to July 1959 when I joined the Commission staff. Up 
until that time we had no study staff and the list gives that on four 
pages. We did not make a thorough study. 
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Mr. Tuomson. That will give me a good place to begin my checking 
back again, because I had made some cursory checks and, gentlemen, 

there had been very little information that the taxpayers h: ad alre: dy 
paid bought and paid for—requested, 

If you are doing it that way, let us get to the next question. 

Mr. WenGert. These were meetings to explore what they have. We 
have not actually asked for anything yet, because we knew that they 
could flood our offices with materials. So, we have discussed with 
them what they have and how we might use it most effectively. 

Mr. Tuomson. About one-half of the life of the Commission is over. 
You are going to have to report on September 1, 1961; is that correct / 

Mr. Wencert. I believe it is. 

Mr. Tomson. It looks to me as if you had better be getting the 
material and getting to work on it. 

Mr. RockereLier. We were penalized 1 year by not having funds to 
proceed with. 

Mr. Tromson. Yes; and we extended the life of the eevee 
over and be _ what they initially asked for, from September 1, 1960, 
to September 1, 1961, in recognition of that delay in passing the bill. 

Mr. Rockerenirr. Our study is due September 1, 1961. 

Mr. Tromson. But, until the bill was amended in the House com- 
mittee, of which IT was a member, you would have had to report on 
September 1, 1960. These people who appeared before us—and some 
of them were members of your Commission—said they could get the 
job done in that length of time. So, you were not penalized a year in 
ate was envisioned as the necessary time in which to do the work. 


STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 


I think I know where your trouble is. Mr. Penfold, who is a mem- 
ber of your Commission, appeared before our committee, and in his 
testimony which appears at page 25 of the hearings, said: 

And I might add, a highly competent staff will be required because on them 
will fall the brunt of the tremendous volume of paperwork, conferences, inter- 
views in other departments, and specialists to handle the processing and corre- 
lation of the material into form usable by the Commission itself. 

Then, he goes on and states what the staff would include. This 
called for 1 executive secretary; 3 assistant secretaries—1 who would 
have fiscal and housekeeping duties, 2 general assistant secretaries- 
and 12 regional specialists, for a total of 18, as well as the stenographic 
and clerical people. 

Then, I take a look at this justification that is given to us, and bac as 
here I find you have 29 people listed above the $10,000 level— 
GS-13 and above—which is something we never envisioned. 

Do you think you would be able to finish this on the $2.5 million 
authorization ? 

Mr. Rockreretter. We certainly will. 

Mr. Tuomson. I hope so, because Mr. Penfold said it could be done 
for $1.5 million, and he wanted to be real sure. 

Mr. Rocxrretier. Yes, sir. Of course, he is not, you might say, 
professionally qualified to have any final opinion on that. ‘He is a 
conservationist. 
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Mr. Tuomson. I think, maybe, we ought to get the professionalists 
out because I read you what they thought they were going to need, 
and what they based it on before the authorization committee. 

You have an Executive Director at $21,500, an assistant to the 
Executive Director at almost $16,000, a Deputy Executive Director, 
and so on down the line. We get down here to the Chief of Inventory 
and Government Relations 

Mr. Davis. That is me. 

Mr. THomson. What do you do? 

Mr. Davis. We are trying to do, sir, just what it is that you are con- 
cerned that we do, which is to cooperate and coordinate with the 
Federal agencies, and this is my major job. 

We have been meeting with every Federal land-managing agency 
and have an interest in their work. We have learned from them all 
what data they have available which they can contribute. For exam- 
ple, I have here a list of the kind of data which they have. 

Mr. Tuomson. You are the chief liaison officer; is that right? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THomson. Let us get down to the next one. 

Mr. Sarcent. Could I comment just one second on Mr. Davis, be- 
cause it is not appropriate for him to commend himself on his own 
job. 

His background is this: He has a degree in forestry—a master’s 
degree in forestry—and has spent a number of years in Interior and 
5 years in the Bureau of the Budget, handling recreation for the 
various different agencies that are concerned with the Federal recrea- 
tion program. TI felt, personally, that we were very fortunate when 
we got him to join our staff. 

Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Rockefeller, I in no way want anything I say to 
be considered as critical of anyone because that is why I asked for this 
biographical material. A man is innocent as far as I am concerned 
until proven otherwise, and he is a good man, and I am sure with the 
caliber of the people such as yours on this Commission that we could 
expect to find that high-type caliber of people. 

What is your editor in chief? What does he do? 

Mr. Sarcent. We do not have one. 

Mr. Tuomson. If you get him, what is he going todo? We are con- 
cerned that this is going to be a lobbying organization. 

Just what do you need an editor in chief for but to put out a 
bunch of news releases and so forth? Is that his job? 

Mr. Rockrreiier. I had rather have the staff immediately respon- 
sible for finding people for these positions tell you that. 

Mr. Sargent. Mr. Chairman, we have no one in that position at the 
present time. Our idea is not to have one who is turning out press 
releases, but instead to get together all the data that our study people 
will have developed, and put it into report form. Possibly, we can 
get a person at a lower grade. TI have no doubt that we can. 

Mr. Tomson. What is your Deputy Executive Director for Studies 
going to do if the editor in chief does this? 

Mr. Sarcen'. I will introduce him to you, Congressman Thomson. 
It is Mr. Wengert. He is a Ph. D. from the University of Maryland, 
and has a law degree, and has devoted his life to natural resources, 
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having been in Interior and other places. We feel that we are fortu- 
nate in having him. 

Mr. THomson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Tuomson. Here you are in the job that you now occupy, and 
you are the Executive Director for Studies, or the Deputy Director 
for Studies, and there is another assistant to the executive with the 
executive over you. 

Why can you not do this editing job the same as these s Hoe alists 
that are listed down here for three or four pages by the numbers, and 
give the material to us ? 
~ Mr. Wencerr. I suppose partly it is a matter of the amount of 
writing skill a person has, and partly we provided for this in the 
budget because we have not fully decided what kind of a report we 
are going to make. 

We have had some discussions in the Commission and in the staff on 
the kind of report. We have some models, such as the Kestnbaum 
Commission report, the Water Policy Commission report, the Mate- 
rials Policy Commission report, and all of these are rather large jobs. 
The technical editing job involved in getting ready for preparing and 
putting out this sort of information is a sizable one. 

Mr. Tuomson. Then we have all these GS-4’s and GS-9’s down 
here. This isa matter of deep concern to me. It looks like that exactly 
what we were afraid was going to be has happened: that we are 
building up another big bureaucracy in terms of what we envisioned. 

You are a lawyer, and I am sure you are a very capable 1.an and 
can write. 

The next position is that of General Counsel. Why can you not 
call upon the Justice Department to give you the legal advice that 
you might need ? 

Mr. Wencert. The previous history of the act, including the pre- 
vious appropriation history, indicated that a. good deal of our work 
was going to have to be done under contract. The General Counsel’s 
time up until now has been devoted to two major jobs: One is the 
preparation of the contracts that we are entering into, and the other 
is as the secretary to the Commission—the legal secretary—to make 
sure that the authorizations met the requirements of the General 
Accounting Office, and so on. 

These two tasks have kept him fully occupied. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sarcent. Could I make one comment, a comment in the area 
that I do not believe you have mentioned: We expect and hope and 
intend to get into certain studies regarding legal authority to do 
various things on the part of local governments, States, and so on, 
and we feel a very important part of our duty will be looking into 
the legal authorities. 

Mr. Tomson. May I simply say that this is going to have to come 

rack to the authorization (cuteness again for anything you have to 
3a All you have to come up with is what you think needs to be 
done. If the law has to be changed to accomplish your recommenda- 
tions, we will change it if it should be changed, and then you will have 
some new legal authority. Sure, you should be thinking about it, 
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and the States can tell you about it. Here we have eight people, and 
the one that makes the report is making $10,000, and the rest of 
them make anywhere from almost $13,000 on up. They are being 
hired to do the job that the people who supported this and testified 
for it, and one of your very own Commission members came before us 
and said three people could do it, or four people—a Director, a house- 
keeper assistant, or a fiscal assistant, and two assistants to the Director, 
Now, it looks to me like a typical Federal Government operation, and 
I am just very much concerned about what is probably going to 
happen. After this year’s money is spent, you will have $400,000 left 
out of your authorization and my concern is that somebody is going 
to be going up to the Interior authorization committee and saying, 
“We have not gotten our report out yet. We have got to get this 
out and we will have to have some more authorization and more 
money. 

In addition to that, you know the Commission goes on for a year 
after the report, so that you can come back and testify, and a small 
part of the staff should be here. This staff could not be supported on 
anything like this basis. It should not be supported at the level it 
was last year. 

There was a total in permanent salaries alone of $840,000 last year. 
So, it seems to me that you are proceeding rapidly to get into a 
financial hole by overspending on staff, and that the problem is using 
what we have available. 

The staff members told me—and it was put in the record while I 
was out—that we are appropriating in this committee alone $6 million 
for the Park Service, the Forest Service, and your commission for 
recreation planning for a 2-year period and we have been doing it 
over the years for the Park Service and the Forest Service. 

Then, there is the Bureau of Reclamation and our river basin 
studies. 

The Army Engineers and all of these 16 to 18 agencies that were 
covered in thehearing are engaged in gathering this t type of material. 
There is enough material there that all of this staff could not read it 
all. 

Mr. Rockeretirr. That is exactly the point. We have this great 
quantity of material that we have to gather together and assimilate 
and the effort of trying to take a look at all that work and make the 
best use of it in itself is a big job, without the other studies. 


WORK PROGRESS 


Mr. THomson. You have used up half of your authorization and 
your time limit from June 1958, until Januarv 1960, and you have not 
yet gotten any of it from the Department. It has not been requested 
if T understood this testimony correctly. 

Mr. Rockeretier. Until we know how we are going to use it, and 
what framework we are going to put it in, there is no use getting this 
material in our physical possession until we know how the study is 
going to proceed. We are still organizing ourselves so we can call on 
this information. 

Mr. Txomson. T just wasted my time, obviously, sitting through 
these hearings that IT am holding in my hand, and putting out these 
reports, because we directed when we set up this Commission how you 
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were to proceed; that was to meet right away with these people and 
set up the liaison offices as provided in the legislation. 

I would like to quote from the act itself, section 6: 

The Commission shall proceed as soon as practicable to set in motion a nation- 
wide inventory and evaluation of outdoor recreation sources and opportunities, 
directly and through the Federal agencies, the States, and private organiza- 
tions and groups, utilizing to the fullest extent possible such studies, data, and 
reports previously prepared or concurrently in process by Federal agencies, 
States, private organizations, groups, and others. 

That is not the report. That is the law. 

Mr. Davis. May I speak to that point, sir? 

This is exactly what we are proceeding to do. I think there may 
be some confusion as to where the data lies. 

Mr. Thomson. How long is it going to ti ake you to get some data? 

The law says “as soon as pr acticable.” The minute you went to 
work, why did you not request these other agencies to give you every- 
thing they had, particularly their most rec ent reports, “and ‘have their 
liaison officers get busy with you so you would not have this duplica- 
tion and delay ? 

We will have spent for salaries alone over $400,000 in your Com- 
mission by June 30 of this year. 

We said to proceed as soon as practicable to get your organization 
and get busy on it. 

I am not going to go into it further, but you can see, and I do not 
think I have to go any further, that I'am very much concerned, and 
that if I have anything to do with it, I am going to be pretty tough 
on any request for additional funds for this Commission, because I 
acted in good faith with my fellow Members of Congress in setting 
it up. 

I do not intend to see it become an arm of bureaucracy. It was set 
up in order to avoid that particular thing. 

I do want to go into one other area : 


COMPETITION BETWEEN AGENCIES 


I have been very much concerned in watching the competition that 
goes on within our Government, and that is inherent in bureaucracy. 
Iam up there on the Defense Subcommittee, and all of you have heard 
about interservice rivalry. Most of us up there, or at least a good part 
of us, think we are not going to get any place as far as solvi ing it in 
the interest of economy, and the taxpay ers of this country, until we 
get. a single service, and a single uniform and one promotion list. 

I live in an area where all of these agencies, I believe operate. If 
there are any of them that do not, Iam surprised. 

So, I get to observe them firsthand. I watch the Park Service in 
competition with the Forest Service in the wilderness business. I 
hear the Director of the Park Service insist upon preserving the wil- 
derness aspects of the Yellowstone Park which happens to be located 
in the State I represent. This year I went in there and I found out 
through a direct question to the naturalist that there were only 12 or 
14 pack trips requested this year into the wilderness area that he has 
got earmarked. Now they are trying to do away with the boating on 
Yellowstone Lake by powerboats, because of the disturbance caused 
by the wake and consequent erosion to the shoreline. They have never 
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seen a good windstorm out there like my friend from Iowa has seen. 
However, that is « ‘ompetition with the Forest Service in the wilderness 
business. Right adjacent to Yellowstone Park, in the area which I 
mentioned, are both the South and North Absoroka Wilderness Areas 
offering plenty of opportunities for those who want a wilderness 
trip. 

The Bureau of Land Management, the Bureau of Reclamation, as 
well as Mission 66, all in competition ; we have the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion in the recreation business, and the Bureau of Land Management 
in the reclamation business, and the Army Engineers, and e: ach one 
of them has a regional director, and each one ‘has a recreation spe- 
cialist, in each district office. 

Everything which this committee has considered up to this point, 
a large share of the budget that comes before this committee is going 
into recreation, and I have supported a good part of it. However, 
what thought has been given, if any, by your Commission, or by your 
staff, to getting this all under one hat and eliminating the duplie ation 
and w: aste that is going on, and eliminating the competition at tax- 
payers’ expense and, perhaps, having an Assistant Secretary or Diree- 
tor for Recreation is one of these Departments. Agriculture or In- 
terior or something—to be in charge of planning, studies, ¢ coordination, 
etc., and getting down to the business at hand of giving the taxpayers 
a dollar's worth of recreation for a dollar spent? 

Mr. Rockerenter. We consider that our first order of business, to 
see how to make better use of what we already have, both with refer- 
ence to facilities and better administration of we If anything can 
be done in that area, that is right on our agenda, No. 1. 

Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Davis, you are in liaison the various Gov- 
ernment agencies? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THomson. And you have had this experience in the Interior 
Department? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. sir. 

Mr. THomson. And you have done this with the forestry depart- 
ment, and the Bureau ok the Budget. Is not what I am saying true? 

Mr. Davis. There are a lot of programs, and I will tend to agree 
with you, that they are not always as well coordinated as they could be. 

Mr. Tuomson. Not only well coordinated but well managed, out 
in Omaha you have a regional director for the Park Service. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Troomson. And he has a staff of everything from an architect 
on down? 

Mr. Davis. I do not know the number of the staff, but there is a 
big office, 

Mr. Tuomson. They outnumber me so badly that they try to whip 
me. I, however, do not concede that they do. 

In Denver you have the Forest Service under a director, Mr. Clark? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tromson. And he has an assistant director for recreation ? 

Mr. Davis. I do not know the gentleman. 

Mr. Triomson. He has a recreational setup, and planning and every- 
thing else? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Toomson. Then in Denver you have the BLM regional offices? 
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Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THomson. And they have a staff for recreation on the public 
lands? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. And, you go a little further along and you will run 
into some place where the Fish and Wildlife Service is thinking and 
planning about the same projects; are they not? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tomson. Could we not just have one, and let the taxpayers 
just —- one regional director for planning, et cetera? 

Mr. Rockere.iter. We are going to consider all the facts of that 
kind, and that is our business, 

Mr. Tuomson. I hope you will, because the competition is getting 
very bad out there. 

Mr. Rockere.iter. That seems to me to show the timeliness of 
creating this Commission with no ax to grind, to come in and be 
objective and forthright. 

Mr. THomson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Gentlemen, you have a responsibility to perform, and I know with 
men like the chairman rendering his efforts to this cause that you will 
get down to the job at hand. 

The chairman is highly regarded all over the country and particu- 
larly out in the area I represent. =) us get this job done, and let us 
get down to the business at hand, or it will be like Mission 66. 

I do not think we would have ever moved that out of the report 
stage if it were not for this committee putting the needle to it. The 
Director of the National Park Service was ready to tell us that he was 
going to have to have another 2 or 3 years to think about it. 

I thank you, and I apologize for taking so much time. 

Mr. Rocxereiter. We will take to heart every word you have said, 
and if we have been remiss in the 5 months we have been in existence— 
and it is only 5, and not 18—to dig into our inventory, we will redouble 
our efforts. We do not want to drag our feet or take any longer 
or spend any more money than we can possibly avoid. 

Mr. Tuomson. Never, Mr. Chairman, let them have the last word. 
Therefore, I simply say I hope they will take the committee reports 
and the law under which they are opreating as well as these hearings, 
and go through them, because I think there are some real good sug- 
gestions in there from people of this Congress who have worked in 
this field of recreation and public lands, and everything else. 

Mr. Rockeretiter. Thank you. 

Mr. Maenvuson (acting chairman). Thank you very much, gentle- 
men. 

Mr. Rockrretter. We appreciate your time greatly. 

Mr. Maanuson. Weare glad to hear your testimony. 





Frinay, J ANUARY 22, 1960, 
TRANSITIONAL GRANTS TO ALASKA 
WITNESSES 


HAROLD SEIDMAN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT 
AND ORGANIZATION, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


HOWARD SCHNOOR, MANAGEMENT ANALYST, BUREAU OF THE 
BUDGET 


Program and financing 


} 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
| | 
Program by activities: | 
1. Grants to Alaska__- ‘ $10, 048, 000 $6, 000, 000 


2. Operation of intermediate airports__.- 452, 000 


Total obligations. certo : | 10, 500, 000 | 6, 000, 000 
} = —— 
| 


Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) 10, 500, 000 | 


Object classification 


| ‘ 
|} 1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


TRANSITIONAL GRANTS TO ALASKA 

Reserved for future allocations._...........__._- : 
ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS 

Average number of all employees. ___....-_-___- 

Number of employees at end of year__- 

Average salary of ungraded positions 

01 Personal services: 


Permanent positions_ 
Other personal services 





Total personal services 
02 Travel.__- 
03 Transportation of things 
05 Rents and utility services. 
07 Other contractual services 
a a a ini asl nee men eiewnwa 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.._......_.......___.]____- 10, 062, 23! 


Subtotal 10, 509, 825 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges_...............-.__-- | Sees Sao —9, 825 


Total, allocation accounts__- eeeeens Paact RG 000, WOO loca ateaan 


I on an Ae ee ae 10, 500, 000 


Obligations are distributed as follows: 
Reserved for future allocation._.............----.___-.- online ae ‘ 
Bureau of the Budget 10, 048, 000 


452, 000 








Mr. Kirwan. We have with us Mr. Seidman from the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Do you have a statement? If you have, you can insert it in the 
record and give us the highlights. 

Mr. Serpman. Mr. Chairman, I do not have a statement other than 
the justification which has been furnished to the committee and I will 
be glad to summarize the highlights. 
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Mr. Kirwan. $6 million is requested for grants in 1961, a reduction 
of $4.5 million from 1960. 






JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 









We will insert pages 1 to 3 of the justifications in the record and 
section 44 of the Alaska Statehood Act. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 






FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 








TRANSITIONAL GRANTS TO ALASKA 






Justification 

This appropriation is the second of five annual appropriations authorized 
by section 44(a) of the Alaska Omnibus Act, Public Law 86-70. It is requested 
to enable the President to make grants to the State of Alaska to facilitate an 
orderly transition from territorial status to statehood and to assist the State 
in financing, for a 5-year transitional period, the assumption of functions hither- 
to performed by the Federal Government. Section 44(b) of the Alaska Omni- 
bus Act also provides that portions of the appropriation may be allocated to 
Federal agencies to continue interim services in Alaska but only upon a request 
from the State that such services be continued. No such allocation of the ap- 
propriation for 1961 is anticipated at present. The grants to Alaska are un- 
earmarked and available as a general supplement to the State’s financial re- 
sources, 

Alaska presents many unique and difficult problems not previously encoun- 
tered when new States were admitted into the Union. Transitional problems 
were greatly complicated by the fact that the Federal Government continued to 
perform functions in Alaska which normally are the responsibility of State 
and local governments. The Federal Government, at the time of Alaska’s ad- 
mission to statehood, was responsible for construction and maintenance of 
highways, operation of many commercial airports, administration of justice, 
conservation and management of fish and wildlife resources, and other services 
and facilities in Alaska which are elsewhere furnished by local agencies. For 
this reason, the President recommended in his 1960 budget message that, in 
the longrun interest of both the State and the Nation, “‘the Federal Govern- 
ment should not continue special programs in Alaska which, in other States, 
are the responsibility of State and local governments or of private enterprise.” 

The Alaska Omnibus Act, in section 21, authorized the transfer to Alaska of 
responsibility for highway construction and maintenance formerly vested in the 
3ureau of Public Roads, and, in section 35, authorized the transfer to Alaska of 
the Anchorage and Fairbanks airports operated by the Federal Aviation Agency. 
Those transfers have been effected in the past year. Approximately 17 inter- 
mediate and primary airports have also been, or are about to be transferred to 
the State under authority of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as amended. 
On January 1, 1960, the State assumed responsibility for the management of its 
fish and wildlife resources pursuant to section 6 of the Alaska Statehood Act. 
Action has begun to establish normal State judicial and law-enforcement agen- 
cies and to transfer to Alaska the Federal responsibilities in the area pursuant 
to section 18 of the Statehood Act. The Federal grants for Alaska mental 
health and the special program for construction of recreation facilities in 
Alaska were terminated by sections 31 and 38 of the Alaska Omnibus Act, re- 
spectively. Former appropriations for the general health grants to Alaska were 
not continued in 1960. 

Without financial assistance Alaska would be unable to assume responsibility 
in a prompt and orderly manner for the Federal functions and services which 
have been, and are being terminated. Some time will necessarily elapse before 
Alaska can either increase its revenues from existing sources or benefit fully 
from the revenues to be derived from public land grants and other resources 
made available to the State by the Statehood Act. If the Federal Government did 
not provide assistance to Alaska through the transitional grants, it would have 
been faced with the undesirable alternative of continuing the Federal programs 
and Federal financing for an indefinite period. 
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The President recommended, therefore, that “the Federal Government should 
provide such financial assistance as is necessary to facilitate transfer to the 
State of such programs as highway construction and maintenance, airport opera- 
tions, and public health services.” Section 44(a) of the Alaska Omnibus Act 
authorizes transitional grants to the State in the amount of $10,500,000 for fiseal 
year 1960; $6 million each for fiscal years 1961 and 1962; and $3 million each 
for fiscal years 1963 and 1964. 

The requested amount of the appropriation for 1961, $6 million, closely approx- 
imates the costs which would have been borne by the Federal Government jf 
Alaska had remained a Territory. The following table provides a comparison 
between the amount of the proposed transitional grant to Alaska for fiscal year 
1961 and the amount of anticipated Federal expenditures if Alaska had remained 
a Territory. 










Federal expenditures in 1961 if Alaska remained a Territory 
[Figures in thousands] 








Operation and maintenance costs, Anchorage and Fairbanks airports__- $845 
Operation and maintenance costs, intermediate and primary airports____ 598 
Road maintenance costs_______---__~ ee inate Se lesan sa eine ergs Se nate eae 4, 000 
ig screenager ea aga nis am 800 
I a ta cease cies es Sees aeeirgs gta uname ens 638 


Recreation facilities construction costs 







ee ga cay erates acai erga eae og 
Less airport revenues 






Total 


SeSomie aoe wdcee nee 5, 761 
Proposed transitional grant 


aaa ss dag roma rs cian an 6, 000 

















LEVEL OF GRANTS TO ALASKA 


As I understand, this request approximates what the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have spent in Alaska in 1961 for airports, road mainte- 
nance, health grants, and so forth, if Alaska had remained a Terri- 
tory; is that correct ? 

Mr. Semman. That is correct. That was the basis on which we 
developed the estimates. 

Mr. Kirwan. It appears that we do not have very much leeway 
on this item, considering the legislative history. 

Mr. Seman. I would say that since last year the State of Alaska 
has assumed responsibility for these functions, and I think the State 
would regard this as more or less of a moral commitment now by the 
Federal Government to furnish the funds. 





USE OF 1960 FUNDS 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you know what Alaska is doing with the grant 
of $10,048,000 es rear ¢ 

Mr. Srmpman. I do not have the precise figures on that, Mr. Chair- 
man. Juneau Airport has been closed all “week, and I understand 
that the Governor mailed to us on Monday a statement. However, 
I would like to read for the record chapter 177 of the Laws of Alaska, 
1959, section 2, in which the law states: 












The intent of the Congress of the United States in establishing the amounts 
of any such grants shall govern the expenditure of the grants under this Act, 
insofar as Congressional Records, journals, and committee reports indicate such 
congressional intent. 


The allowal of the grant, as far as we were concerned, was unear- 
marked and a general supplement to the resources of the State. By 
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act of the State legislature, Alaska limited the uses of the funds in 
accordance with the intent of Congress. 

Mr. Kirwan. To the intent of the Congress ? 

Mr. Seman. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. I assume that you feel, based on the legislative his- 
tory, that the Federal Government is committed to providing the full 
authorization of $6 million in 1961; is that correct? 

Mr. SempMan. That is my feeling, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Magnuson ? 

Mr. Maanvuson. No questions. 

Mr. Krrwan. Mr. Denton ¢ 

Mr. Denon. No questions. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen 4 

Mr. JENSEN. No questions. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Thomson ? 


ADDITIONAL COSTS TO UNITED STATES 


Mr. Tuomson. Only one question. 

In your association with this project, have you had occasion to deter- 
mine what the additional cost to the Federal Government, over and 
beyond that of Alaskan statehood, has been? That is, in the way of 
loss of revenue and expenditures as compared to territorial status’ 

Mr. SeipMan. We are preparing currently a statement and I think 
that this question was asked of Mr. Stans when he appeared before 
the full committee. He said he would insert some additional infor- 
mation in the record on this. 


Mr. THomson. There is no use in duplicating that. 

Mr. Seipman. We will be providing that information for the full 
committee. 

Mr. Tomson. Thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. That isall. 


Thank you for coming, gentlemen. 


Monpay January 25, 1960. 
Researcu LaBporatory, BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. 


WITNESS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Norretyi. The committee will come to order. 

I notice we have a very distinguished Congressman from Oklahoma 
here with us today, and we will be glad to hear any statement you 
may like to make at this time, Mr. Edmondson. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for this 
opportunity to appear before you in behalf of a cause of vital i impor- 
tance to both Oklahoma and the domestic petroleum industr y. Lhave 
already written personally to each member of this subcommittee to 
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explain the urgent need for additional research facilities at our 
Bureau of Mines Petroleum Research Center at Bartlesville, Okla, 
and want to thank you for your gracious replies and the consideration 
you have already given this request, 

The sum of money involved—an estimated $2,185,000—is a relatively 
small figure in a budget t approaching the $80 billion level, but everyone 
familiar with the continuing needs and problems of our domestic oil 
industry is aware of this appropriation’s merit. 

As I reminded you by letter, the Congress itself has recognized the 
need, and provided in the 85th C ‘ongress ‘for $150,000 “for the prepara- 
tion of plans and specifications” for the needed enlargement of facili- 
ties. 

During Senate discussion of the matter last June, no less an au- 
thority than Senator Hayden stated on the floor that “the project is 
meritorious, and I hope we can obtain a budget estimate for it.” 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that the budget estimate has not been given, 
although I am informed that the plans and specifications are avail- 
able and the Bureau of Mines people are in solid agreement on the need 
for the construction. 

This is one more case in which an urgently needed natural resource 
development program is going to require congressional leadership, 
and in which this committee and its companion body in the Senate will 
have to lead the way, if the need is met. 

In closing, I would like to emphasize two important points about 
the work of this research center. 

While more than $300 million will be spent this year on research 
for better processes and products in the petroleum field, the National 
Science Foundation estimates that 98 percent of that amount will be 
spent by the petroleum industry itself. Our Government provides 
as much as 50 percent of the total spent on research in some industries, 
but only about 2 percent of the amount being expended in petroleum 
research. 

The first point is obvious: In this field—the field of research—the 
petroleum industry is certainly not asking for preferential treatment, 
but only for the reasonable and nec essary modernization and equip- 
ment of the relatively modest facilities which the Government now 
provides. 

The second point is that the research center at Bartlesville meets 
a continuing need for all segments of the industry. The big com- 
panies can afford research facilities of their own, and invari: ibly pro- 
vide them. The small producer—the wildcatter and the independ- 
ent—often have nowhere else to go for research help. 

The Bartlesville Center therefore makes it possible for the inde- 
pendent and the small operator to compete and to have the benefits 
of research facilities. 

As evidence of its service and its contribution to the industry, I 
would like to quote from a letter received from Dr. Paul D. Torrey, 
of the department of petroleum engineering at the University of 
Texas. Dr. Torrey, who is chairman of the Secondary Recovery and 
Pressure Maintenance Committee of the Interstate Oil Compact Com- 
mission, wrote me on January 8, 1960 


I consider the experimental station at Bartlesville to be one of the best ex- 
amples that can be offered to show how a Federal agency can cooperate with 
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industry without competition. In fact, I cannot think of any one specific item 
in which the money paid by American people in taxes is better utilized. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the considered opinion of a recognized au- 
thority in the field, and I believe it is an accurate one. 

Mr. Harry Burlingame, of Bartlesville, who has a long familiarity 
with the work of the research center, wrote me on January 5, 1960, 
pointing out that the 43-year history of this center has not only re- 
sulted in major accomplishments to the country from both a defense 
and economic standpoint, but has also caused its scientific stature “to 
be recognized throughout the world.” 

To continue those accomplishments and maintain that stature, in 
the words of Mr. Burlingame, “better housing and better tools of re- 
search” are urgently needed. 

I earnestly hope this committee will secure from the Bureau of 
Mines witnesses their views on the matter, and will provide the money 
needed to do the job. 

Mr. Norreti. Any further statement, Mr. Edmondson ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. I would just like to say this by way of conclu- 
sion, that it had been my hope that there would be a request by the 
Department supported by the Bureau of the Budget for this item. I 
had written Secretary Seaton urging that this be done, and had been 
assured by people from the Bureau of Mines that they urgently needed 
this construction item. So I have a hope that that approval will come 
through and that the Budget Bureau will say “Go ahead” before this 
session of Congress ends. But whether it does or not, I feel this is a 
matter on which congressional leadership is imperative if we do not 
hear from the Bureau of the Budget. The race to keep our petroleum 
industry strong and viable and advancing is a race that goes to the 
very heart of our economic strength, and I certainly hope the com- 
mittee will give this matter very careful consideration. 

Mr. Norretit. And you think the Bureau of the Budget may have 
a budget estimate on it later on ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. I am very hopeful that before this Congress goes 
home there will be a clearance for this item, if not in the regular : ap- 
propriation, perhaps in a supplemental. 

Mr. Norrevu. Any questions ? 

If not, we thank you again, Mr. Edmondson, for appearing before 
us. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


Monpay, J ANUARY 25, 1960. 
Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Norretu. Now I notice we have before us a very distinguished 
Congressman from the State of Oregon, Congressman Porter. We 
will be very glad to hear any statement you would like to make, Mr. 
Porter. 
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Mr. Porrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I do have a longer statement which I would like to ask permission 
to file, and just hit a few highlights. 

Mr. Norrety. That is all right. 

Mr. Porter. In the first pl: ice I want to say I of course was disap- 
pointed in the overall Forest Service budget, because it is $19 million 
short of the program set up last. year as the goal for the national for- 
ests. They set up a good program and submitted a budget $19 million 
lower than provided for in their original program. This means they 
will fall farther behind in all phases of the program, despite all the 
fine words we heard last year. 

These are points I want to make very quickly : 

In the first place, I hardly need to say the money spent in this pro- 
gram is an investment and not an expenditure. 

I am glad to see the $805,000 increase for Forest Service timber 
sales. That is extremely important to the Northwest, and I hope it 
will be kept in the bill. 

The Bureau of Land Management budget is fine. We think it isa 
good budget. I want to point out that the counties in my district in 
Oregon have a substantial investment in roads and reforestation on 
the O. & C. lands because they are financed by the O. & C. counties 
out of moneys that normally would be paid to them. 

I want to say a word about timber access roads. When these roads 
are built by timber purchasers, they build only for that timber sale. 
For example, they will build a wooden bridge instead of a concrete 
bridge. The result is that the bridges and roads have to be rebuilt. 
No sound manager would go in and build just for the sale. I am 
hoping that it will be made clear that the Forest Service is going to 
be allowed to take enough money out of a particular sale to ) build a 
road that a prudent owner would build rather than a prudent. oper- 
ator, because a prudent operator only builds it to get the timber out 
for that sale. 

I feel there exists an opportunity for better coordination between 
the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management. There is 
an interagency committee here in Washington that also includes the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and a similar one out West. These commit- 
tees have been going very slowly in achieving a higher degree of co- 
ordination, The Bureau of Land Man: iwement operates on a lump- 
sum basis in timber sales, whereas the Forest Service uses log sealing. 
These things ought to be worked out to find out which is best for the 
taxpayer. “My idea is that the public would be benefited by the lump- 
sum basis as used by the Bureau of Land Man: igement. These are 
interagency committees that have been meeting and meeting and meet- 
ing. I hope one of these days they will make up their minds on how 
to coordinate these practices, 

There should be better coordination between the agencies on the 
timing of their sales. Most of the Bureau of Land Management tim- 
ber is at lower elevations and is better for winter sales. "They ought 
to coordinate their sales so that operators can get their sales in the 
wintertime from the Bureau of Land Management and the Forest 
Service sales could be in the summer and early fall. 

These are things we ought to help go faster than they are going. 

The Forest Service fund last year was $1 million for acquisition of 
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more access roads. I hope the committee will consider adding to this 
fund up to $5 million. This money that is earmarked for a ‘particu- 
lar use. It is under the control of the committee, and the t: axpayer 
gets about $3 back for every $1 spent on access roads. There is no 
question of its being a prudent item of expenditure that brings back 
more money than we put into it. J would hope the fund not only 
would be kept at the $1 million level, but go up to $5 million. 

Finally, I hope the committee will give careful consideration to the 
construction of a new research facility at Corvallis, Oreg. It is not in 
my district, but the results from the research have to do with the 
Federal timber resources in my district. 

I thank the committee very much for this opportunity to appear and 
make this statement. 

Mr. Norrett. I am sure the committee will do what we can, Mr. 
Porter, for ( regon. We always do. 

Mr. Porrer. We appreci: ite it. 

Mr. Gomantas Any further questions / 

Mr. Denon. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record :) 


STATEMENT ON THE BUDGET FOR THE FoREST SERVICE AND THE BUREAU OF LAND 
MANAGEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES O. PORTER, FOURTH DISTRICT, OREGON 


Chairman Kirwan and members of the committee, it is a pleasure for me to 
appear before your committee to discuss the budget for the Forest Service and 
the Bureau of Land Management. I shall not this year go into great detail setting 
forth increases that should be made in the budgets for these agencies. 

In the cause of the Forest Service, the budget needs have already been set, not 
by the Bureau of the Budget but rather by the program for the national forests 
which was submitted to Congress last year by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
What we should be doing on our national forest resources has been established 
by this program. As we look at each annual budget the question that must be 
answered is whether it measures up to the needs set forth in the overall program 
and, more important, whether it will permit reaching the benefits that must be 
achieved if our forests are going to contribute to a healthy and a growing 
economy. 

I cannot overemphasize my concern that our forests must be in a position to 
make the maximum contribution if we are successfully to compete with the 
rapidly expanding Russian economy. By making the necessary investments now 
we will help to assure that our country will remain strong. 

The program for the national forests suggests that we should increase expendi- 
tures by some $40 million each fiscal year for the next 5 years. Last year there 
was a $10.9 million increase provided to get the program underway. I applauded 
this action at that time because I felt it was a worthwhile step. 

This year in order to keep the program on schedule an additional $19 million 
should be added to the Forest Service budget. The estimate of requirements 
which was submitted in the budget document is well below the amount the 
Secretary of Agriculture said last year was needed in order to meet the require- 
ments of the future. It is my hope that as your committee goes over this budget 
you will examine it carefully and, to the extent that you believe it can be done, 
you will add the necessary funds so that this program can go ahead on schedule. 

I would like to emphasize that in Oregon the national forests are paying to the 
Federal Government far, far more money than is spent on behalf of these lands. 
We know that by making the investments now this revenue can be increased. 
We know that the point of diminishing return has not yet been nearly approached 
so I can assure you that every penny that is allocated to the Pacific Northwest 
is going to bring handsome dividends back to the Treasury. 

Of particular importance to the Northwest is the $805,000 increase for timber 
sales. I urge that this be allowed in full. This is the key appropriation for 
revenue development. There is and will continue to be a good market for north- 
west timber and this increase will permit a sound sales program, 
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In the case of the budget for the Bureau of Land Management much the 
Same situation exists except that we do not now have a long-range program ag 
a guide. I understand that such a program will shortly be presented to the 
Congress, but for this year I think we have to go ahead on the basis of the 
budget as submitted. In going over the requests by the Bureau of Land Map- 
agement I believe that it contains the minimum necessary to assure the manage 
ment of the O. & C. lands on a reasonable and sound basis. 

I am sure there is some room for increased expenditures, for accelerating 
investments, but I would urge that the committee consider funds for forestry 
as reasonably adequate based upon the facts that we have. As you gentlemen 
know, the substantial capital investments in roads and reforestation on these 
O. & C. lands are really financed by the O. & C. counties out of moneys that 
would normally be paid to them. Thus we have an excellent example of strong 
local support based on the sound fiscal relationship that exists between the 
Federal Government and local government on these important forest lands. 

Every year it has been my custom to have conferences with lumbermen in my 
district so that I may get their views and find out some of the problems they 
have. In addition, I make a number of trips through the forests in my dis- 
trict in order that I may see for myself what some of the problems are and what 
must be done. This year I held a conference at Eugene, Oreg. I had something 
over 200 lumbermen and loggers in attendance and I received all sorts of views 
on every phase of forest management. 

Considering the views expressed and my own experiences IT would like to make 
several suggestions to this committee. These are suggestions which I think will 
achieve efficiency in operation and reduce the cost to the taxpayer. Improved 
operation really means that the taxpayers and the users of our natural re 
sources get more service for fewer dollars. When we are investing large sums 
of money constant effort must be expended to achieve these programs at the 
lowest net cost. 

My efforts during this last year were especially prompted by the observations 
made during the last session by the chairman of this subcommittee, who urged 
that there be greater coordination among the Federal agencies in the natural 
resource field. One area where I believe we could achieve improvement is in the 
construction of timber access roads when these roads are built by timber pur- 
chasers. 

It has come to my attention in my district that when timber purchasers cone 
struct a road, it need not be to the same standards required for a road constructed 
with appropriated funds. For some peculiar reason the Department of Agricul- 
ture has taken the position that the type of road required will simply be that 
which the timber »urchaser would build if he were cutting just that trace of 
timber. 

What this means is that either additional Government funds are put into the 
road if the timber purchaser is willing to have this done or the road is built to 
alow standard. Then, when the next timber sale is made the Government must 
come along and make another allowance to widen the road, to enlarge a culvert, 
or to strengthen a bridge. 

It makes no difference whether timber-sale devices or appropriated funds are 
used to construct the road. The Government should seek the type of road it 
needs as a prudent landowner. The road should be tailored to fit the conditions 
under which the Government intends to harvest the timber and make the other 
uses of the national forest available to the public. In that way the Government 
is going to get the best road for the timber purchaser, the best road for the 
timber industry, the best road for recreational use and the best road for the gen- 
eral public. 

It is my hope that the committee will take the necessary steps to make certain 
that this is done. It is especially important because today something over $35 
million a year is being spent to have timber purchasers construct roads on the 
national forests, whereas the net expenditures of the Federal Government for 
construction of similar roads is something in the neighborhood of $20 million. 

The second point I would like to make is the opportunity that I think exists 
for better coordination between the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. I see no reason why these two agencies should use different periods 
for advertisement of their timber sales; why their timber sales should not be 
coordinated; why the payment requirements should be different; or why the 
contract should be essentially the same, yet different. 
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Perhaps there could be great economies achieved in Government operation 
of timber sales if more were made on a lump-sum basis rather than on log 
scale. This question deserves study. In a lump-sum sale the Government esti- 
mates the volume of timber that is to be cut and sells that estimated volume. 
It is up to the purchaser then to log all of the marked trees or, in the case of 
the type of sale that is prevalent in my district, to cut all of the trees within a 
given area or clear cutting area as we call it. The Government achieves an 
adequate check on the volume of timber removed by its own sampling examina- 
tions under which it scales and inspects a certain proportion of the trees for 
the benefit of its cruisers so that they obtain information which leads to better 
and closer estimates. 

I would like to include in the record part of a letter I received from the Forest 
Service on January 5, 1950. 

“In appraising national-forest timber, estimated costs of production of lumber, 
plywood or other end products are deducted from the selling value of such prod- 
ucts to obtain what is termed the ‘conversion return.’ This conversion return 
is divided into a margin for profit and risk to the purchaser and a stumpage 
payment of the timber owner. Our appraisals, therefore, take into account 
costs of production and selling values which are being experienced by the forest 
products industries. The advertised stumpage rate is a residual value. 

“Advertised stumpage prices are at levels which should permit a timber pur- 
chaser of average efficiency to earn a reasonable profit margin under current 
conditions, including any effects attributable to foreign competition. However, 
prices bid and paid for national-forest timber are often substantially above 
Forest Service appraised prices. The following table summarizes sale results 
during the first nine months of 1959 on the national forests in whole or in part 
within the fourth Congressional District of Oregon: 


Volume Appraisal Bid price 
Forest sold ! price per per Overbid 
thousand thousand 
Thousands Percent 
Rogue River ‘ arta es ceed 3 114, 970 | $20. 75 $31. 30 50.8 
Siskiyou__. ee pene REE cot eee RE oe ae 166, 350 | 19. 36 | 28. 72 48.3 
Siuslaw 265, 495 | 23. 58 34.10 44.6 
Umpqua ; ; 271, 995 | 19. 42 27.61 | 42.2 
Willamette_.- os 415, 187 23. 49 30. 80 31.1 


1 Advertised sales larger than $2,000 in value, first 9 months of calendar year 1959 


“This table strongly indicates that the level of stumpage prices in western 
Oregon during 1959 has been set primarily by competitive factors rather than 
Forest Service appraisal policies.” 

The Forest Service in discussing its appraisal program pointed out that it 
was receiving overbids of from 31 to 50 percent of the appraised price in the 
forests of my district. On this basis it seems to me that there must be a sub- 
stantial number of variables that go into the bidding on timber and thus the 
Government could achieve a real saving by not scaling the timber after it is sold. 

I know that the sale records for the Bureau of Land Management reveal also 
that there is substantial overbidding. They operate on a lump-sum basis; the 
Forest Service utilizes sealing. It may well be that we could achieve some 
net savings by utilizing the lump-sum method and that better estimates could 
be developed by both agencies. 

I think it especially important that there be better coordination between the 
agencies on the timing of their sales. The Forest Service timber in my district 
is primarily at the medium and higher elevations while the Bureau of Land 
Management timber is at lower elevations, which means that there is much less 
Forest Service timber available for winter logging. If the two agencies would 
better coordinate the timing and location of their sales there would be a smoother 
flow of timber to the various mills and some of the shortages that plague the 
industry would be somewhat alleviated. 

I hope the committee will see its way clear to suggesting to these agencies 
that they achieve a higher degree of coordination than they have had in the past. 

Finally, there are two programs which I should like to mention specifically. 
First there is acquisition of access roads. This was a new item added last year 
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which was designed to permit the Forest Service to acquire or purchase certain 
roads, privately owned, which are needed to provide access to national forest 
timber. 

There are billions of board feet of timber in the Northwest available for har- 
vesting and which should be on the market, but which cannot now come on the 
market because of lack of access. The Forest Service has tried to achieve right- 
of-way agreements with a number of landowners but has not always been sue- 
cessful and I think that this fund which was added by the Congress last year 
is going to help immeasurably. 

I believe the committee should control the operation of this fund. This can 
be accomplished first by keeping it separate as it now is; second, by requiring 
reports annually of key and critical situations which require solution because 
negotiations have failed to develop a road use agreement within a reasonable 
time. In this way the committee can actively push the timber cut up to allow- 
able levels. I would call to your attention that harvesting the allowable cut 
is not a sufficient answer to the problem. What is necessary is to make sure 
that the allowable cut in each working circle is cut on a timely basis and in the 
places where it needs to be cut. If even part of a drainage where a large volume 
of Federal timber lies is sealed off, then it is difficult to achieve the balanced 
rotation that these Federal agencies seek in developing the timber for sustained 
yield. 

it is also my hope that the committee will give sympathetic consideration to 
the construction of new forest research laboratories. One is planned for Cor- 
vallis, Oreg., and we in Oregon are tremendously pleased that the facilities in 
our State are deemed adequate to be the location for a new forest research 
center. I can assure the committee that this laboratory, which will be dedi- 
cated to forest insect and disease control work, will make contributions to the 
advancement of wood utilization and forest protection far in excess of the 
amounts to be invested. A green light for this research program will provide 
the basis upon which a sound timber economy must rest. 

I thank you for the opportunity to appear before you and to testify on these 
important programs. 


Monpay, JANUARY 25, 1960. 
Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Norreityi. Now I notice Mr. Westland is here from the great 
State of Washington. We will be glad to hear from you at this time, 
Mr. Westland. 

Mr. Wesrianp. Mr. Chairman, I ask your permission to include 
in the record a letter from the Commissioner of the Department of 
Natural Resources of the State of Washington in support of the 
budget request for the Forest Service. 

Mr. Norreti. You want the budget request, is that right ? 

Mr. WerstLanp. Yes. 

Mr. Norrein. Without objection, the letter may be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The letter follows :) 

OLYMPIA, WASH., January 22, 1960. 


Hon. JACK WESTLAND, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. WESTLAND: Reference is made to your request for additional infor- 
mation concerning the State of Washington’s need for an increased congres- 
sional appropriation for the CM-—2 (forest fire support), CFM (cooperative for- 
est management), and CM-4 (forest nursery support). 
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Historically, starting with the Weeks law in 1911, followed by the Clarke- 
McNary law in 1924, the Federal Government has recognized a responsibility in 
assisting the States in their forest fire protection activities and in fostering 
good forest management. This action on the part of the Federal Government 
was in recognition of the interest of the United States as a whole in the timber 
production from our forest lands and in recognition of the damage that the gen- 
eral public causes in starting forest fires. The Federal Government was, in 
addition, interested in the problem of erosion and stream control. 

Most of the moneys that have been allocated through these Federal programs 
have been on some type of a matching basis. In the instance of the State of 
Washington, while we have increased Our State appropriations and our land 
assessments on private landowners for purposes of providing adequate forest 
fire protection, the Federal Government’s contributions have steadily decreased. 
This decrease results because the basic appropriation for CM-—2 has remained- 
constant for a number of years while the States, particularly in the South, have 
increased their level of fire protection, thus qualifying them for an increased 
share of the total Federal appropriation. Consequently the some 46,000 forest 
landowners in the State of Washington, and the State itself, has had to assume 
an ever-increasing proportion of the fire-protection effort. 

The appropriation has stood for several years at approximately $10 million. 
Legislative authorization would allow an appropriation to the maximum of $20 
million. We strongly urge that you support an increase to the maximum allow- 
able so that the Federal Government will be recognizing the same proportion 
of interest and responsibility as it formerly did 

Increased CFM assistance in the State of Washington is vitally important 
since 85 percent or nearly 4 million acres of the total forest-land area is owned 
by approximately 46,000 small private owners. These forest lands are in general 
located on the most productive and accessible sites in the State and yet at present 
are producing substantially below their potential. 

According to the substantiating data enclosed with this letter, it becomes ap 
parent that at the present level of assisting approximately 1,000 new small forest 
owners each year, the 11 farm foresters presently employed in this State are 
not sufficient to accomplish the total job in a reasonable amount of time. The 
next biennial budget of the Department of Natural Resources will include a re- 
quest for a sufficient appropriation to place seven additional farm foresters in 
the field. Additional Federal CFM appropriations will greatly facilitate the 
quicker realization of an expanded farm forestry program in this State. 

The CM-4 program provides Federal assistance in the State’s operation of 
forest tree nurseries, thus encouraging reforestation, particularly on our small 
woodland acreages, which in their aggregate comprise a large portion of our 
forest lands, 

The State of Washington is not too concerned with this support but feels that 
it is doing a good job in some of the States and we would like to assist them in 
this program. The total appropriation in this program is $290,000 to date. 
Money spent in this program and the States needing it should certainly pay 
good dividends in the general economy of the United States over the years. 

L. T. Webster is currently the president of the Association of State Foresters. 
The association has adopted a position requesting the following increase in 
appropriations in these three programs: 


To 


$10, O85, OOO $20, 000, 000 
1, 542, 000 > 590. 000 


290, 000 1, 000, 000 


Very truly yours, 
Bert, 
Berr L. COLE, Commissioner. 


Mr. WestLtAnp. Mr. Chairman, I am appearing before this subeom- 
mittee to support the budget requests of the Department of Interior 
and the Forest Service. The work and accomplishments of these 
agencies have been and will continue to be vital to the welfare and 
progress of the Western United States and the Nation. 
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While I urge the subcommittee to approve the full amounts re. 
quested, there are specific areas in this section of the budget in which 
I am particularly interested. These are of urgent concern to the peo- 
ple of my district and I want to single them out for special attention, 

_First, the appropriations for the National Park Service. Olympic 
National Park, the fifth largest, is almost entirely within my district, 
The year it opened, 1959, the park attracted 40,685 persons. During 
1959 this figure jumped to more than 1 million. This is evidence of 
the increasing popularity of outdoor recreation. It is imperative that 
these great outdoor playgrounds, such as Olympic National Park, have 
adequate facilities to serve the millions of hikers, campers, fishermen, 
skiers, and nature lovers who visit them. 

This year’s budget request. of $86,311,000, of which $803.588 is for 
Olympic National Park, is essential for the continuation of the Mission 
66 program and for keeping park facilities adequate for the needs of 
the American public. In the Olympic National Park $289,621 is re- 
quested for management and protection, $328.667 for maintenance and 
rehabilitation, and $185,300 for construction. I believe these funds 
are a minimum needed to maintain what has been accomplished and 
to provide for the future. I urge the subcommittee’s approval of 
these amounts. 

My second area of special interest is national forest appropriations. 
Mount Baker National Forest, Olympic National Forest, and Sno- 
qualmie National Forest comprise large areas in my district. In fact, 
more than one-third of the national forests in Washington State are 
in my district. 

I want toemphasize that national forests have multiple uses. There 
are commercial uses such as logging, mining, and grazing, as well as 
great outdoor recreational uses. 

Approximately 88 million acres of national forests are classified as 
commercial timberland. In these Federal lands is found more than 
one-third of all sawtimber growing in the United States. There are 
more than 5 million acres of commercial timberland in national forests 
of Washington State alone. 

In my district this timber is harvested in large amounts for lumber, 
plywood, pulpwood, poles, piling, and a variety of other uses. Log- 
ging and its allied industries is the largest single industry in the dis- 
trict and is becoming more and more dependent on the national 
forests for its source of raw material. Availability of this timber is 
important to the logging industry, particularly the small logger or 
gyppo, as he is known. To provide small sales upon which these 
small businessmen depend for their livelihood, the Forest Service 
must have adequate personnel to supervise and conduct them. Tam 
pleased to see that the budget request contains $83,000 more for tim- 
ber sales in Washington State than the request for fiscal 1960. T hope 
the subcommittee will approve this comparatively small increase. 

One of the most important items that contribute to the full eco- 
nomic use of the forest is adequate roads. Logging operators, large 
and small, are reluctant to bid on timber that is inaccessible. The 
budget request for forest roads and trails is $30 million, of which 
$5,203,000 would be used for maintenance and construction of roads 
and trails in Washington State. This is an increase for the State of 
$1,023.000. The 1961 program would permit construction of about 
375 miles of general purpose roads and about 460 miles of timber 
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access roads to harvest timber in our national forests. This is about 
the same amount of construction planned for the current fiscal year. 

I note that the budget also contains a request for $1 million for the 
purchase of rights- of- way or interest in existing roads to provide 
access to national-forest areas where road access is a serious problem. 
Asimilar request was approved for fiseal 1960, and I urge this subeom- 
mittee to give it approval to this year’s request, also. 

The need for recreational funds for the national forests is as impor- 
tant as for the national parks. Each year a record of visitors grows. 
In 1958, for example, 3,077,000 used recreational facilities of the na- 
tional forests in Washington State. To meet the growing use of 
national forests for recreational purposes the budget request has been 
increased. The contemplated increase for Washington State alone is 
$260,000. I urge that this year’s request be approved, as it has in 
former years. 

One of the best arguments for these appropriations is the fact that 
the national forests pay for themselves. Forest Service revenues for 
fiscal 1961 are $146,500,000, an amount much greater than the current 
budget request. This means the national forests are paying money 
into the Treasury. I believe it is important that sufficient funds are 
appropriated so that maximum revenues can be collected. 

Finally, I want to talk about the appropriations for the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, with emphasis on Public Law 959 passed by the 84th 
Congress. There are many small Indian groups in my district. 
Members of these groups are seeking to better their standard of liv- 
ing. Because many of their reser vations are no longer adequate by 
today’s standards, many of my Indian constituents want to leave their 
reservations to become full members of our society. 

They have a better chance to do this through vocational training 
such as provided by Public Law 959. If the budget request of $3,- 
500,000 is approved, many young, qualified Indians can continue to re- 
ceive training through this voluntary program. This amount is 
$325,000 more than granted in fiscal 1960, but it represents an invest- 
ment in our youth. All reports show that with limited funds so far 
available, the program has been successful. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to present this 
statement. 

Mr. Norreii. IT have no questions, but I do want to say this, that 
you are gaining a lot of population in the States of California, 
Oregon and Washington. 

Mr. WestLanpb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norreti. I think you have gained a lot of people from 
Arkansas, and IT want to warn you that most Arkansans are Demo- 
crats, so be on your guard. 

Seriously, I want. to say we always enjoy your coming before us. 
You are making a fine Represent: ative for your State and the entire 
country. The various committees of the Congress, and this com- 
mittee, have, I believe, always done what they can for the great State 
of Washington, and if there is anything we can do for the State in 
the future, I am sure we will be glad to do it. 

Mr, Westianp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate those 
remarks. I think the State of Washington has fared well in the past. 
We are a growing State, and many people are coming in. 
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Mr. Norreityi. There is no law preventing them from going from 
one State to another. 

Mr. WestLanp. No, sir. 

I would like to say I had the great privilege of doing some duck 
hunting in your State of Arkansas, in Stuttgart, and I wish we had 
some of your ducks in Washington. 


Monpbay, JANUARY 25, 1960, 
FORESTRY RESEARCH 
WITNESS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Norreuyi. I see we have Congressman McIntire here from the 
great State of Maine. We are glad to have you here and will be glad 
to hear any statement you may wish to make. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Chairman and men- 
bers of the committee. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before 
this committee this morning in connection with appropriations for 
forestry research. 

In presenting my testimony today I would like to place particular 
stress on the merits of forestry research programs that operate 
through the cooperative efforts of schools of forestry at the various 
State universities and the U.S. Forest Service. 

I want to advise the members of this committee that such a coopera- 
tive research program has just recently been initiated in the State of 
Maine, with the School of Forestry at the University of Maine j joining 
hands with the U.S. Forest Service on two forestry research projects. 

I would like to say, too, that before this cooperative effort was 
launched, considerable groundwork was laid, with Forest Service and 
university officials having discussed the merits of this cooperative 
approach very thoroughly. Having had some small part in these 
negotiations, I find it deeply satisfying to observe that this cooperative 
endeavor has come into full bloom. 

Of course, it should be said that the University of Maine is well 
adapted to the carrying out of such a joint research venture, for this 
institution has been training foresters for some 55 years. Presently, 
in fact, the university has in the vicinity of 200 enrolled foresters. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment that while what is being 
done in the State of Maine in this program of research cooperation 
is progressive, it is not in any sense of the word unique. The fact of 
the matter is that this type of approach is used in many other States 
throughout the Union. 

I would also like to remind the committee of the real need that 
exists for insect control. You of the committee are undoubtedly 
familiar with the troublesome infestations of spruce budworm that 
have been occurring in Canada during the past years. The proximity 
of the woods of Maine to the affected locations in Canada have neces- 
sitated a planned spraying program in my State in an effort to control 
this pest. Last summer, for instance, over 200,000 acres of woodland 
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were sprayed in Maine, and it is planned that 70,000 more acres will 
he treated sometime this year. 

Of course, the serious impact that this pest can have upon our forest 
resources in the Northeast is not new. For example, it is a matter 
of record that the spruce budworm has killed in the past over 30 mil- 
lion cords of spruce and fir timber in the State of Maine alone. 

rhe picture is not, however, all black, for considerable progress has 
been made in controlling this insect, with a thorough study having 
been made of this partic ular pest during the last decade. AS a result 
of this research, it is now possible to determine with a fair degree of 
accuracy just when, where, and how to control the budworm. 

I do not, however, wish to place my entire emphasis on the bud- 
worm alone, for there are other insects and diseases which raise havoc 
in the forests of the Northeast. The gypsy moth, the white pine 
weevil, the oak wilt—these and other infestations have given, and are 
giving, concern serious enough to justify programs of intensive re- 
search directed toward either elimination or control. 

As a final thought on this matter, I would like to say to this com- 
mittee that the very fine progress which has been made in the control 
of forest. pests to date is the very best illustration of the value which 
an even stronger research program would have in determining control 
measures for all forest insects and diseases. 

lam a member of the Forestry Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and I have followed with deep interest the 
problems confronting the Forest Service in making the resources of 
the national forests available to the American public. This Service 
has the herculean chore of accommodating our expanding population’s 
increasing demands for recreation in these national forests, and I 
strongly urge this committee to approve such funds as will enable the 
Forest Service to meet these recreational needs. 

Before concluding my remarks, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
make some comments on cooperative tree planting, as carried out in 
the various States under the Clarke-McNary Act. The real essence 
of a cooperative endeavor is truly embodied in this program of tree 
planning, for under this authority the Federal Government, the State, 
and the individual landower join hands in cost sharing. 

Each one of us here is vividly aware that, as statistics reveal, the 
population of the United States is, in effect, bursting out all over. 
In a large sense this population explosion can be used as a measure 
of the increased demand that will fall on the wood supplies provided 
by our forests in the future. It is true, of course, that synthetic ma- 
terials are constantly being introduced into areas of use once occupied 
by wood, but it still cannot be denied that in the manufacture of a 
multitude of commodities designed for consumer use wood is still 
basic. Because of this we would be wise to take measures to maintain 
the good health of our forests. 

Not only should we work to preserve our forests, but we must. act 
also to restore them after they have become depleted * * * we must 
place heavy emphasis on reforestation work. 

In this regard the State of Maine is exerting an excellent endeavor 
in helping the owners of land to accomplish reforestation work. In 
one instance the State is operating a nursery on and adjacent to the 
University of Maine campus. This nursery has produced planting 
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stock of the size and species suited to the diverse sites needing re- 
forestation, as well as for windbarrier planting in the agricultural 
regions. ‘Too, the sale price of this nursery stock is deliberately set 
low in order to encourage the landowners to obtain it and restock 
their lands. In 1958, for instance, this stock was sold for an average 
price of $10 per thousand trees. 

In addition to the nursery at the University of Maine, a new 
nursery has, in recent years, been built with the aid of Federal funds 
at Passadumkeag, Maine. This growing plant has been designed to 
use modern mechanized techniques, thus pointing up the fact that re- 
forestation in Maine is, indeed, something highly dynamic and pro- 
gressive. 

With an interest in conserving the committee’s time, I will conclude 
my comments with just a reminder that there are other activities 
carried on by the Forest Service that are highly worthwhile. Forest 
firefighting, forest recreation development—including Operation Out- 
doors—hardwood research, cooperative forest management—these are 
very vital forestry functions eminently deserving of this committee's 
attention. 

Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate having this opportunity to pre- 
sent my views on these forestry items of my interest to the members 
of this committee. 

Mr. Norreti. At this point I will say this: I have been in Congress 
for 22 years, and very few requests as far as I know have been made 
for Maine. You have a great State and we want to help all we can. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We feel when we 
make a request that we have studied the problem and our reasons 
are very sound, and only then do we come in with a specific request. 

Mr. Norreti. Thank you very much for your statement. 


Monpay, JANUARY 25, 1960. 
Forest RESEARCH 


WITNESSES 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 

D. H. KATZ, HARRISON, ARK., REPRESENTING THE ARKANSAS 
WOOD PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 

JOHN CLINE, CLARKSVILLE, ARK. 


Mr. Norreti. I notice a very distinguished statesman from my 
State of Arkansas, Congressman Trimble. We are glad to have Con- 
gressman Trimble come ‘before the committee, 

Mr. Trimble, we will be glad to hear any statement you want to 
make to the committee. 

Mr. Trruere. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I appear here this morning with two men from 
Arkansas, Mr. D. H. Katz of Harrison and Mr. ; John Cline of Clarks- 
ville. 

Mr. Katz has been working at this forest preservation business 
for many years. He is still a relatively young man in heart and 
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spirit, and I would like the committee to take the time to hear him, 
and I am behind his request 100 percent. 

Mr. Norretyi. Mr. Trimble, | want to say this, that I cannot talk 
for anybody except myself so far as Arkansas is concerned, but I like 
you so well and your State and your district that as far as I am 
concerned I do not know how tosay “No” to you. 

Any further questions / 

Mr. Denron. No questions. 

Mr. Trrusie. I would like Mr. Katz tosay something. 

Mr, Norrets. All right, Mr. Katz, we will be glad to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF D. H. KATZ 


Mr. Karz. lam D. H. Katz from Harrison, Ark. I am appearing 
on behalf of the Arkansas Wood Products Association. We are es- 
pecially interested in research, forestry research. 

Here is a prepared statement, and may I add a few words, with 
your kind permission ¢ 

Mr. Norre.u. Yes. 

Mr. Karz. I have been taking an active interest in forestry research, 
and we are realizing that all activities which are chiefly based on our 
overall economic picture are based upon improvements and the prog- 
ress of our forestry in the State of Arkansas. 

You gentlemen know better than I do that only a limited percent— 
[ think between 35 and 40 percent—of our economic picture depends 
upon the agricultural setup. Our industrial setup is intimately con- 
nected with our lumber and woods industry. So those two are prob- 
ably determinative of our income as well as our overall economic 
picture in our State. 

In order for the existing committees and organizations to use the 
proper procedure in bringing about an economic improvement, it is, 
I think, absolutely necessary to furnish them with basic rese: arch 
information such as genetics, future growth of timber, soil conser- 
vation, soil tests, water, and runoff problems, ete. They all come 
under the lineup. The tests have been made and we now in certain 
fields have answers, but we are not empowered, so to speak, to put 
those things into working order or imply what should be done. We 
can suggest it: and we have recently had very great encouragement 
from all the different organizations and different branches ‘of our 
research, 

We need help, and the only help we can get is through the Ap- 
propriations Committee. In our territory, especially, we have land- 
owners, no big ones, no big farms. To them, to show the results of 
our research means a fundamental story, and that is to give them an 
optical lesson. Theoretical and abstract ideas and speeches do not 
mean much to a farmer out in the country or to a landowner. He 
wants to see something, and that is what we partly have accomplished, 
but we are just starting. It has to be kept up. And with your kind 
help we can keep on going. 

[ want to thank you, Congressman Norrell, for having permitted me 
to make the statement. 

Mr, Norreti. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Den'ron. No questions. 
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Mr. Norrevi. I will say, Mr. Katz, that we are glad to have you 
with us, and what I have said regarding your district, of course, 
goes with you too, as faras I am concerned. 

Mr. Karz. Thank you. 

Mr. Norrext. I think we are all interested in forestry all over 
the country. 

Your prepared statement will be made a part of the record. 
(The statement follows:) 











H. 


My name is D. H. Katz from Harrison, Ark. I appear on behalf of the 
Arkansas Wood Products Association which has expressed itself here before 
for the purpose of strengthening the Forest Service research work in the State 
of Arkansas. 

Growth of trees and the harvesting of forest products continue to furnish raw 
materials for the largest form of industrial income in our State. Increased 
use and value of our forests have multiplied our management problems. In our 
pine-growing areas, we need to develop, through experimentation in genetics, 
trees that will yield wood of higher densities for increased pulp yields, and to 
improve lumber quality. We have found that the amount of soil moisture 
available at various times of the year seems to have an effect on the quality 
and amounts of wood produced, and we think that additional research in soils 
moisture tree-growth relationships will pay off. In our hardwood-producing 
areas, we need to know much more than has been learned about the growth habits 
of hardwoods, and knowledge of forest practices that will stimulate hardwood 
growth without sacrificing product quality. 

Millions of acres of rough uplands are still unproductive. Some exploratory 
research indicates that these can be converted to profitable coniferous growth. 
We need ways to reduce conversion costs, to regenerate desirable hardwoods, 
and to appraise the effects of mass conversions on our watersheds. Studies 
are also needed to enable predictions of growth potential in terms of soils 
characteristics. 

We are glad to see that attention is being given to a program for our national 
forests. Two of these in Arkansas are returning millions of dollars annually to 
the U.S. Treasury and for local schools and roads. These forests are also being 
used extensively by record-breaking numbers of recreation seekers. Research 
is needed to assist in guiding a wise program of multiple use on these forests. 
In addition to the forest management research previously mentioned, information 
on game-carrying capacities is needed, consistent with good yields of timber 
products. Accelerated logging of steep slopes which characterize much of the 
area in these forests has resulted in problems dealing with erosion and water 
runoff, and research is needed to alleviate the situation. 

Modest programs now underway at the Harrison and Crossett Research 
Centers in Arkansas should be strengthened to provide a more effective attack 
on these problems. 

Work elsewhere in the country, such as that of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory and the Hardwood Laboratory planned at Stoneville, Miss., will be of value 
to Arkansas, particularly in forest utilization, and we support the increases 
that have been budgeted for these purposes. 

I thank you for your kind attention and trust that you will give favorable 
consideration to our forest research needs. 


STATEMENT OF D. KATZ 
















































Mr. Norretu. I believe, Mr. Trimble, you have another gentleman 
here who would like to testify ? 

Mr. Tree. Mr. John C line of Clarksville, and all he wants to 
say is that he supports the statement made by Mr. Katz. 

Mr. Norrevt. All right, Mr. Cline. Will you state your full name 
for the record, and we w ill be glad to hear what you have to say. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN CLINE 


Mr. Cirne. My name is John Cline, from Clarksville, Ark. 
I have lived in Arkansas for over 50 years and have been closely 
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connected with the lumber industry through all those years, and I 
fully realize the importance of the lumber industry to the economics 
of our State. No one realizes more than Mr. Katz and myself the 
importance of preserving the continuity of our forests. 

I heartily endorse everything Mr. Katz has said, and if there are any 
questions I might answer, I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. NoRRELL. One t hing I found in Arkansas last fall, instead of 
growing cotton and corn as they used to, they are growing timber now. 

Mr. Ciinz. That is substantially right. 

Mr. Norreti. Any further questions? 

Mr. Denron. No questions. 

Mr. Norreti. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for appearing be- 
fore us. 


Monpay, January 25, 1960. 
Forest Service AND Fisn Aanp WILDLIFE 
WITNESS 


HON. CLEM MILLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Norrety. I notice we have Congressman Miller of California 
here. We are glad to have you before us, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miter. I shall be very brief and would like the opportunity to 
introduce a supplementary complete statement, if I may. 

Mr. Norrexi. All right, sir; you may do so. 

Mr. Miuxer. I would merely like to touch briefly on the highlights. 

Last year we had the program for the national forests submitted 
by the Department of Agriculture. A great many of us were in- 
terested in this program and had expected to see in this year’s budget 
the implementation of this program. Instead, we now ‘find an addi- 
tional $12.9 million for the Forest Service instead of the $33 million 
which the national program indicated would do the job. 

We believe it is the oblig: ation and duty of Congress to increase the 
budget for the Forest Service along the lines that the Secretary of 
Agriculture so nobly proposed. To do this we feel there must be 
adequate timber sales programing; we feel the roads and trails need 
improvement at a greater rate than at the present time; and I should 
certainly emphasize the testimony of the preceding witnesses on the 
need for both basic and applied research. 

One of the really disastrous things that has happened to the coun- 
try in the last several years is the example set. by former Defense 
Secretary Wilson, who said, “Why do we want to find out why the 
grass is green?” I think we do want to find out why the grass is 
green. In forestry, for example, this may open many doors that are 
now closed. Hence, basic research is essential. 

Fourth, we need to continue regeneration and reforestation of our 
forests. Millions of acres are grown up in weed trees that could be 
transformed with profitable timber. 

And fifth, I believe we must emphasize recreation. We are in the 
midst. of a population explosion which puts great pressure on our 
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land, and more and more we realize the needs for recreation must be 
met. As we know, Operations Outdoors was set up on a modest basis, 
and is not even living up to that standard. 

If we have adequate sales programing; improvement of our roads 
and trails: research, both basic and applied ; and regeneration and 
reforestation of our forests, we will make more timber available. In 
addition, we will be at last able to maintain our great watersheds and 
retain the ecological balance which is so necessary for the future of 
our country. There is great concern at the present time for wilder- 
ness areas. If we will push ahead with the objectives I have been 
discussing, the very existence of wilderness areas will be made pos- 
sible. 

A great deal has been said about the poor heritage we will pass on 
to our grandchildren if we should spend Federal money. This con- 
cept does not concern itself with passing on to them a soil which is pro- 
tected from rapid runoff and denudation. This is just as important as 
the dollars. I think we can have both, a sound development program 
and at the same time protection of natural resources for our grand- 
children. 

Another word, Mr. Chairman, and that is the need to emphasize 
structural development for our Forest Service personnel. Many of 
these rangers live in inaccessible areas where costs are very high. I 
think we should maintain high standards of construction so that these 
people living in these remote areas will be attracted to Forest Service 
work. I know it will pay dividends in the long run in the form of 
high type personnel and hence better protection of our forest resources. 

I want to thank you very much for this opportunity to appear be- 
fore you this morning and to back up the prev ious witnesses from 
Arkansas, because this is not a regional problem ; it is a national prob- 
lem. We, in California, feel that with a program such as this we will 
be able to recapture and maintain for our wood products industry the 
tremendous lead that it now has. 

Mr. Norreu. I certainly agree with you. You have a great State. 
T have been all over it. You hs ave it all—industry, agric ulture, every- 
thing. 

Any further questions / 

Mr. Minter. Mr. Chairman, I neglected to say anything in my testi- 
mony regarding the Fish and W ildlife Service portion of the budget. 
I wish the permission of the committee to introduce a written state- 
ment on that subject. 

Mr. Norreti. We will be glad to have the statement. Does the 
statement indicate a further budget request for additional money ? 

Mr. Minter. Last year we had legislation passed (H.R. 5004, Public 
Law 86-359) providing for research in migratory marine game fish. 
We need now to implement that with an appropriation so that this re- 
search which was authorized last year can go forward. And a number 
of us also have bills in to authorize research into the biology of reser- 
voir game fish which we feel will need funding. 

Mr. Norrest. One other quetsion and then I am through. How 
much is the initial requirement ? 

Mr. Minter. For the migratory marine species research program 
authorized last session, I am told that about $400,000 would permit a 
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good first-year start. The total authorization is for $2.7 million an- 
nually. 

Mr. Norreti. Any further questions ¢ 

Mr. Denron. No questions. 

Mr. Norreti. Thank you very much, 

Mr. Mintier. Thank you. 

(The following statements were submitted for the record :) 


FOREST SERVICE AND BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I represent the First Con- 
gressional District of California, embracing the Pacific coastal region from 
the Golden Gate to the Oregon border. It contains almost 1.2 million acres of 
national forest land. That's 15 percent of the total land area of the district. 
In the two northern counties, about 50 percent of the land area is in national 
forests. 

From this you may surmise that the First Congressional District is affected 
by a timber economy. In fact, 75 percent of our population is directly depend- 
ent on lumbering for its livelihood—much of it timber off Government land. 

Last year I ended my testimony before the Senate counterpart of this sub- 
committee by praising the Secretary of Agriculture for sending the compreben- 
sive program for the national forests to Congress. This year I begin my testi- 
mony with a question: What happened to the program for the national forests? 

If the goals stated in last year’s message from Secretary Benson are needed— 
and they are the minimum, in my opinion—then this year’s Forest Service 
budget is woefully inadequate. Somewhere between planning and budgeting the 
administration has forgotten to carry out its glorious intentions. 

Last year the administration failed to implement any part of the program for 
the national forests with appropriation requests, but Congress voluntarily did 
so With an overappropriation of almost $11 million, If the program is to be a 
full year along at the end of the fiscal 1961 period, analysis of the budget and 
the program reveals, then the administration should have hiked fiscal 1960's 
sights by $33 million. This it has not done. It has asked for an increase of 
$12,946,500—$20,054,000 less than is needed to meet the minimum goals which 
Secretary Benson himself set last year. 

I submit sound programs of conservation, timber management, and recrea- 
tion development will not let us put off development of our national forests any 
longer. We've been treating the public domain more or less as a stepchild for 
reasons of war or supposed economy since 1941, thereby severely restricting 
both public and private incomes and growth of wealth. The program for the na- 
tional forests indicated to many of us that we were at least on the road to 
comprehensive, full development. As some feared, however, the administra- 
tion’s resolution weakened in favor of shortsighted budget policies. 

But I think Congress can encourage the Agriculture Department’s resolution. 
We did so last year to the extent of adding $10.9 million to the budget after the 
program for the national forests was revealed, thus getting the program under- 
way without a request from the administration. This year, I feel, Congress 
should direct that the full first year goals be undertaken by adding the $20 mil- 
lion-plus necessary to do so to the Forest Service budget. 

Certainly the budget offered by the administration cannot be cut in any sig- 
nificant detail. I feel that to do so would severely handicap orderly develop- 
ment of the Nation’s forest economy, and in particularly that of California. 

My State is in the peculiar position of being one of the Nation’s greatest pro- 
ducers of wood products, and yet it must import large amounts of timber prod- 
ucts from outside the State. We are seriously undercutting Government-owned 
timber and overcutting privately owned timber. Both practices are extremely 
wasteful. When timber is undercut, the growing cycle does not produce its maxi- 
mum possible product. When timber is overcut, we rob future generations of 
timber that will be needed and unavailable for cutting in the private sector. 

If we began cutting our Government timber at a rate equal to the ideal sus- 
tained-yield basis, then a corresponding decrease in wasteful overcutting of 
private timber might likewise result. 

To get the eutting of national forest timber up to sustained-yield levels re- 
quires a uniform advance in the levels of sales, in access-road construction, and 
in structural improvements to sustain personnel involved in these operations. 
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The appropriations request this subcommittee is now considering is unrealistie 
in the category of sales administration and management. Although this is one 
of the very few areas in which the plan for the national forests is being carried 
out, the demand for timber is not being met nor are sustained yield requirements 
being approached. The figure suggested in this budget should be increased. 
And as has often been shown, this money is more than paid back into the Treas- 
ury in sales receipts. and the sales are vital to the private economy of many 
areas of the United States. 

As to the roads and trails program—the second vital factor in creating sus- 
tained vield Federal forestry—this budget proposes spending at a rate of almost 
$5 million less than is needed to meet the program for the national forests, 
The fiscal 1961 request is insufficient. A further cut might be disastrous. It 
would be immediately felt in the inability of the Forest Service to carry out the 
increased sales plans outlined above. 

As to strnuetural improvements. I sadly point out that the proposed budget 
falls $1.5 million behind that needed to get the program for the national forests 
underway. It is with equal sadness that I observe that Congress often exercises 
its opportunity to trim costs in this category. 

Contrary to opinion, the Forest Service does not annually propose erection 
of mansions in the woods. Often enough, unit costs for this type of construction 
seems unreasonable, but this is so because construction is in isolated areas, far 
from available building skills and materials. This item in the budget provides 
living quarters, often far from civilization, for young rangers and their young 
families, as well as for fire lookouts, barracks for fire fighters and necessary 
services and storage buildings. As to the living quarters for the families, may 
I respectfully point out that the Forest Service can hardly ask young men with 
growing families, or young men who are just starting their families, to take 
their loved ones deep in the woods, far from entertainment and often from 
much human companionship, and live in shacks because Congress has not seen 
fit to provide funds for adequate housing. 

Every dollar of the $9.1 million budget for structural improvements is needed 
somewhere in this great country of ours. The request is itself a $221,000 
increase over fiscal 1960, but the subcommittee will not be mislead by this: the 
increase should have been $2.375,000 to keep up with the program for the na- 
tional forests. Thus the budgeted increase is not even a token increase. A 
reasonable increase is necessarv to insure continued top efficiency on the part 
of Forest Service employees. The capital velue of the national forests is some 
$7 billion and the annual return from timber sales is $115 million. In 1958, 
the billionth dollar was returned to the Federal Treasury from the sales of 
goods and services from these public lands. This is big business involving valu: 
able national resources. The men in the field responsible for the protection, 
development, and management of this vast publie enterprise should be accorded 
the consideration of adequate, comfortable, and convenient living quarters. We 
must stop asking some of our Forest Service families to live in substandard 
manners or else undergo the hardship of living apart from the husband and 
father. 

Another serious matter now comes to our attention. This is the obviously 
inadeqnate item for reforestation, which itself is an integral nart of sustained 
vield forestry. This budget provides no increase in funds for reforestation. 
This is fantastic. An increase of $2.3 million is necessary to keep abreast of 
the program for the national forests. This is so basie a requirement that no 
witness need dwell on the dangers of falling hehind in the reforestation pro- 
gram. However, IT would like to point out that during the past recess I per- 
sonally saw thousands of acres of cutover Government lands growing un to 
unmerchantahle “weed” trees, where replanting would have insured a recycle 
of marketable timher. Proper expansion of research and reforestation will also 
have this end result: it will take cutting pressures off our remaining wilderness; 
it will allow us to keep much watershed in its natural state. We must not turn 
our forest lands and watersheds over to our children and grandchildren denuded 
of all trees. 

The mention of research should not be passed over without emphasizing the 
need for basic as well as applied research in the field of forestry. We cannot 
adopt the Charles Wilson theory that basic research is a waste of time, that 
when resources are exhausted in one area, we can move on to another. This is 
obviously false in the field of forestry, where there is a danger that all our trees 
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ean be exhausted without careful use, research, and reforestation. From basic 
research, huge dividends will materialize from seemingly humble beginnings. 

I should like now to turn for a moment to the specific situation in the First 
District of California regarding sustained yield forestry and roads and trails. 

In the two major national forests of the District, Six Rivers and Mendocino, 
the actual cut has been averaging under 50 percent of sustained yield in the 
past 6 years, although in Mendocino in fiscal year 1959, the cut actually exceeded 
sustained yield because of the addition to sales of large amounts of salvage to 
make up for cutting deficits. In Six Rivers National Forest, however, the cut 
still trailed sustained yield, although because of large amounts of salvage, actual 
eut came closer: 123 million board feet cut compared to 163 million board feet 
needed for sustained yield. 

These substandard cuts are being realized on forest roads and trails alloca- 
tions of $180,000 to Mendocino and $490,000 to Six Rivers. (These figures may 
be slightly higher for fiscal 1961 after allocations are made from the budget this 
subcommittee is considering.) According to expert opinion out home, Six Rivers 
National Forest alone needs $1 million a year for 5 years in roads to meet sus- 
tained yield in sales levels. 

Speaking of sustained yields, I think—and many experts agree—that an or- 
derly resurvey of our national forest timber inventory is necessary. We should 
determine whether our presently accepted sustained yield figures are realistic 
in view of today’s methods of operation and utilization. In my own area, many 
are of the opinion that the sustained yield figures for both Mendocino and Six 
Rivers National Forests fall short of what they should realistically be. 

The failure to develop the resources of the national forests in the First Dis- 
trict of California has cut revenue to both the U.S. Treasury and to the counties 
involved, In fiscal 1959, Mendocino National Forest provided $311,141 in reve- 
nues, $77.785 of which went to the counties involved. Six Rivers National 
Forest raised $1,696,201, of which $424,050 went to the counties. If these for- 
ests consistently hit their sustained yield, the receipts would be correspondingly 
higher. . 

I suggest that the subcommittee might profitably look into the conditton of 
sales of timber off national forest land: that the Forest Service could provide 
more revenue for the Treasury, and equitably so, by adopting the Bureau of 
Land Management’s method of sales by cruise instead of by scale. When timber 
is sold by eruise, the buyer pays for all the timber. When he contracts to buy 
by the scale of timber being taken out, he may leave less than prime timber 
behind, he may create undesirable salvage problems, he may be careless and 
destructive in his manner of operation, and he may through the scaling bureau 
for which he—and not the Government—is paying defraud the Forest Service 
on the amount of timber actually being cut. Under the cruise sale bidding, 
loggers are competing against one another for all the timber in a given sale, and 
after buying they operate in such a manner as to protect the interests of the 
Government as well as themselves. 

Regarding development of recreation facilities, let me point out that the 
Forest Service budget has been cut by $1.6 million from the level necessary to 
keep up with the program for the national forests. Anyone who has tried to find 
a camping place in California during the outdoors season knows how difficult 
it is, either in Federal, State, or private facilities. In calendar year 1958, Men- 
docino National Forest has 271,000 man-days of recreation use and Six Rivers 
National Forest had 344,000 man-days of use. By estimate, $100,000 a year 
should be spent on each of Mendocino and Six Rivers Forests for 5 vears to 
adequately develop their outstanding recreational facilities. Proposed for fiscal 
1961, under this budget if it is not cut, is an expenditure of only $61,400 for both 
forests, to rehabilitate 120 family units and build 20 new ones. 

As to Operation Outdoors, I’d like to point out that there should be $19.5 
million in this budget according to the nlans laid out in 1957. The administra- 
tion later ent back the plan to $15.5 million, but this budget for fiscal 1961 con- 
tains only $14.3 million, and that’s a fattened figure because of transfer of funds 
from other categories. I understand this budget to be $1.6 million deficient on 
acomparahble basis. 

T would also like to add a few words about the Burean of Land Management’s 
budget. You have no doubt noted that the request for BILM money is down 
$200.000 from the current fiscal year. This eut has been sustained by an agency 
Which manages 478 million acres of public lands on a budget of anproximately 
$24.5 million, bringing revenues of about $268 million a year to the Treasury. 
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[ think this is a mighty small operating budget for that increase. TI think, in 
fact, that the cut of $200,000 in the BLM’s budget (which is probably nearer 
$300,000 when the cost of the new health and benefit program is included) is 
niggardly. 

I feel full development of our forest resources is needed. The fiscal 1961 budget 
offered by the administration is not a step in this direction. I hope this com- 
mittee will require the administration to take that step. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


In the Fish and Wildlife Service portion of the budget I am particularly con- 
cerned about totally inadequate budget requests for several vital conservation 
research needs. 

These include research on the biology of migratory marine species of game 
fish, on the effects of pesticides upon fish and wildlife, and on the biology of 
our warm-water inland reservoir fisheries. 

Migratory marine game fish research.—I am advised that the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife budget item for “Sport fishery research” includes no 
funds to initiate a continuing program of research into the basic biology of the 
migratory sport fish that live in our coastal ocean waters. 

Last session the Congress passed and the President signed a bill (H.R. 5004, 
Public Law 86-359) which authorized and directed the Secretary of the Interior 
to undertake such a continuing research program. In the departmental report 
on the bill, Assistant Secretary Ross Leffler agreed with its objectives because 
of the phenomenal growth of salt-water sport fishing in recent years and be- 
cause of the unsolved problems involved in the maintenance and management 
of this resource. 

The bill called for attention to artificial as well as natural environmental 
factors, including disposal of radioactive wastes and other chemicals, and 
manmade structures, such as dams. 

The bill authorized a $2.7 million annual program 

I am advised that to begin such a continuing program, about 15 percent of 
the total authorization would be adequate for the first vear. That would be 
about $400,000. 

I would appreciate it if your committee could ascertain from the depart- 
mental witnesses if such a sum is needed to initiate such a program. Then, 
if thev agree, I urge you to decide to add such an amount to the Interior 
appropriation bill under “Sport fishery research.” 

I might add that this item is of particnlar interest to my district, which 
is the north coast of California, because our salmon and steelhead fisheries 
have been deteriorating for years. And the scientists do not really know why. 
Because of the interstate habits of these and the other migratory marine species 
of game fish on our Pacific, gulf and Atlantie coasts, the basic research in this 
field is primarily a Federal responsibility. 

I will also add that it takes little difference whether the research on salmon— 
which is also a commercial fish of prime importance—is done under direction 
of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries or the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. The 
problem is that virtually nothing is being done while a most valuable natural 
resource is wasting away. 

Research on effects of insecticides on fish and iwildlife—I understand the 
budget contains a request for $280,000 for continuing studies of the effects of 
insecticides, fungicides, herbicides, and other pesticides upon fish and wildlife. 

Last session the Congress passed and the President signed a bill (H.R. 5813 
to authorize and direct the Secretary of the Interior to step up such studies 
and authorize the sum of $2,565,000 annually for this work. 

I hope the committee will consider the current and future needs for this 
most important new research program and will see fit to increase the appropri- 
ation above the budget request. 

Reservoir game fish research—I am concerned also that nothing appears in 
the budget for research to solve another of our most perplexing natural re- 
source management problems. This is the basic biology of the warm-water 
fisheries created by manmade reservoirs. 

Our dam reservoirs are largely an enigma in fishery management. Often 
these newly created bodies of water do not respond to standard procedures; 
additional knowledge is needed. Tynically there is good fishing for 3 to 5 
vears but then there is a serious decline. The lakes become nearly sterile of 





game and food fish and become homes for the so-called trash fish. We don’t 
know why. 

Last vear the Senate passed a bill (S. 1262) to authorize and direct Interior 
to set up a research program to try to solve this enigma and thereby enhance 
this resource. The bill is scheduled for early consideration this year by the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee. I hope it will be possible 
for this committee to consider an appropriation for such a program to begin 
before another year is lost. 

Fishery management services.—There is one other Fish and Wildlife Service 
item of particular concern to my district, the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife item for “Fishery management services.” I am advised that the budg- 
eted item of $170,700 includes only some $7,000 for planning and management 
guidance programs. This is totally inadequate. 

Of all the fish produced in our fish hatcheries, only about 30 percent are ever 
caught by fishermen. It seems time for a reappraisal of our stocking programs. 

I understand that $200,000 of additional funds could be utilized by the Service 
in fiscal 1961 to get these programs on a realistic basis. I urge you to consider 
such an appropriation. 


THE NEED FOR BASIC RESEARCH ON SALMON AND STEELHEAD 


The following statements are excerpts from testimony offered at a hearing 
on northern California fishing problems at San Rafael, Calif., November 15, 1959. 
Congressman Harold T. Johnson and I attended this excellent meeting. 

The statements relate to the need to implement Public Law 86-859, particu- 
larly as it relates to salmon and steelhead. 

“Let us examine the respective responsibilities of State and Federal Govern- 
ments in the fisheries field * * *. 

“The States are responsible for the actual management of their fishery re- 
SOUTCES ‘ 

“Most obvious Federal responsibility is in the case of Federal water, flood- 
control, and navigation projects wherein the National Government is obligated 
to protect and maintain the fisheries. 

“Another Federal responsibility, not always recognized, is to conduct, or at 
least finance, the basic research on the interstate resources. 

“A third countrywide responsibility is the compilation, publication, and dis- 
semination of information on fishery research and conservation * * *. 

“Fourth is the * * * sorely needed responsibility to provide leadership and 
coordination * * *, 

“The responsibility for the conduct of foreign affairs and the * * * treaty- 
making power * * * places a fifth, and at times a dominating, responsibility on 
the National Government, especially in connection with * * * salmon. 

“The Federal Government, as represented by the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
could do everyone a great service and save us all a lot of time and money by 
entering into a planned program of basic salmon research. We all need basic 
answers on the dynamics of the salmon. What makes abundance fluctuate so 
widely? What are the relative effects of different conditions causing mortality? 
At what stages in its life history is the salmon most vulnerable? What is the 
salmon’s reaction to changes in its environment? How best can artificial prop- 
agation contribute to increasing salmon production ? 

“With the Federal Government obtaining answers of this kind and dissemi- 
nating the information to the conservation agencies, the States will be able to 
concentrate their efforts on applying the knowledge to local problems. Instead 
of picking away at the fringes and having to spend mony and effort on piecemeal 
basie and applied research, the States could do a lot better job of salmon 
conservation. 

“To meet future pressures on the salmon and steelhead resources, an expanded 
conservation program is needed urgently. This must include basic research, 
applied research, and management activities of all kinds on the part of all State 
and Federal agencies concerned. It must include planning for multiple use of 
Water, recognizing fisheries values. It must include provision of large sums of 
money, both State and Federal, in amounts that previously have been considered 
out of reach * * *. A real problem of great magnitude exists.’’—William E. 
Warne, director, California Department of Fish and Game. 


x *k * 


“The status of the strictly marine species * * * are in generally good shape 
and are receiving adequate protection under laws that restrict damaging prac- 
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tices. Generally speaking, conservation for these marine species consists of 
research to establish their abundance and potential yield, enactment and en- 
forcement of necessary regulations, and a close watch on fluctuations due to 
natural and fishing pressures. 

“This is not sufficient for the anadromous species (those that ascend rivers 
from the sea, at certain seasons, for breeding). Encompassed in the salmon 
and steelhead we have all the accelerating bad effects of a burgeoning popula- 
tion on both the fish and their environment. 

“Annually, more people fish for salmon in more rivers and out of more ports. 
The same people and their friends create more pollution, divert more water 
for irrigation, use more gravel for construction, build more dams for electric 
power, straighten more rivers to prevent floods, and use more water in their 
homes * * *, 

“Commercial salmon catches off the California coast dropped from 10,300, 
000 pounds in 1956 to 5,100,000 pounds in 1957, and a miserable 3,700,000 in 
1958. Catches in 1959 will probably run around 7 million pounds. 

“At the same time, escapement of adult king salmon to Central Valley 
streams plunged from an average of 49,000 in the years 1953-55 to 189,000 
fish in the 3-vear period 1956-58 * * *., 

“Are these and previous drops just natural fluctuations? Or are they the 
result of man-inflicted damage? We are inclined to believe that both are in- 
volved, but that the accumulating effects of man are playing an increasing 
part. Unless all concerned take positive action * * * this trend can lead only 
to disaster * * *. 

“(We) need * * * accelerated basic fundamental research on the salmon 
to find out why some of these things happen * * *. 

“Salmon is interstate: in fact, international. The fish don’t know bound- 
aries. Fish produced in the Sacramento River, for example, are taken as far 
as Canada, and in large numbers in Oregon and Washingon * * *. That is why 
* * * the need for Federal participation in the basic research, which then can 
be used by the States together and separately as needed to do local research 
on particular local problems.”—Richard S. Croker, chief, Marine Resources 
Branch, California Department of Fish and Game. 


“The commercial fishing industry, those producers who have the responsibility 
of providing food for public consumption. have long clamored for scientific 
information upon which we could base, with a reasonable degree of accuracy, 
our marketing programs * * *. 

“As an industry we are often forced to accept certain concepts relating to the 
status of the (salmon) fishery, knowing full well that such concepts were not 
derived from a proper research program. 

“Our scientists are the first to admit that in this field conclusions are often 
‘expedited,’ and are not final for the simple reason that basic research has never 
been completed. Too many unknown factors exist to allow for final conclusions. 

“We cannot afford expedient answers to our problems * * *, 

“Recent Federal legislation * * * relating to a Federal program of basic 
research on salmon and steelhead offers considerable hope. This legislation 
strikes at the very heart of the salmon problem. 

“We do not now have basic research and we must have it. We must have it 
on a continuing basis and on a basis under which the research cannot be subject 
tointerruptions * * *, 

“Our State Fish and Game Department is not the proper agency to conduct 
basie research * * *. Obviously industry cannot research. We do not have 
the funds and we do not have the personnel. Since neither the State nor industry 
ean or should undertake a basic research program, it becomes the responsibility 
of the only remaining agency, the Federal Government * * *. 

“Time will eventually prove that the harvest of the sea is equally comparable 
to the agricultural harvest of the land.”—John Gilchrist, general manager, North- 
ern California Seafood Institute. 

“There is close cooperation between the snortsmen, the commercial fishermen, 
the industry in general, and the California Denartment of Fish and Game, along 
with a helping hand from the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. We have come to 
realize that our problems are common, the conditions of the resource (salmon 
and steelhead fishery) affect each of us, and to improve the resource we must 
and are working together * * *. 

“We hope we can get the sportsmen of Oregon, Washington and Alaska * * * 
to (help) * * * provide what is necessary to get congressional approval of addi- 
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tional funds for the Federal and State agencies which will cooperate on research 
that is necessary to bring about the answers to the problems * * *. 

“I don’t think the fishery men ever had the amount of funds to lick the prob- 
lems that are facing us. And those problems are multiplying much faster than 
we are attempting to catch up with them.”—George Difani, executive secretary, 
California Wildlife Federation; director, National Wildlife Federation. 


“Water development in California must be, as it has in the past, a combination 
of effort on the part of local entities, the Federal Government, and the State. 
We believe that it must go forward on that basis. The Federal Government, 
through the Bureau of Reclamation and Corps of Engineers, must be involved in 
the future in our water development program in the State. 

“Consequently, it seems to me, it must share in this kind of effort (basic salmon 
and steelhead biological research), because we simply do not have all of the 
answers at the present time * * *.”’—William H. Fairbank, Jr., assistant direc- 
tor, Department of Water Resources, State of California. 

“T do wish to stress the need for clarification of policies between various 
State agencies, Federal agencies, and Federal and State agencies. 

“I do wish to stress the need for research, basic research, and it is my feel- 
ing * * * that the Federal Government has to be involved.”—Ray Welsh, Fort 
sragg, Calif., chairman, Salmon Unlimited and Silver Salmon Committee. 

“The size and time of releasing young salmon and steelhead (from hatcheries) 
appear to be very important, but precise information is meager. Moderniza- 
tion and future * * * hatcheries hinge on an appraisal * * *, 

“At our Nimbus Hatchery, on the American River, we are plagued by high 
water temperatures resulting from the operation of Folsom Dam, and we are 
unable to hold the mature salmon for spawning purposes. It is necessary to 
trap and haul them to a cold-water pond near Donner Summit. This is costly 
and not as satisfactory as handling the entire operation at the hatchery. Weare 
receiving excellent cooperation from the Bureau of Reclamation and plans are 
being put in final form which will provide the hatchery with water of suitable 
temperatures for handling the * * * runs of salmon. This will require addi- 
tional Federal funds * * *. 

“* * * Tt should be the responsibility of our Federal Government to evaluate 
the entire salmon and steelhead program nationwide to find out why good 
hatcheries are good and others not so good. 

“Questions needing answers include: What are the best rearing and stocking 
practices? Can hatcheries replace or supplement natural reproduction? What 
are the economics of salmon hatcheries? There is need for much basic research 
on hatcheries so we can realize the ultimate from their potentiality.”—Earl 
Leitritz, fisheries management supervisor, California Department of Fish and 
Game. 


“The Nimbus Hatchery * * * cost about $1,200,000 * * * This money was 
spent on the basis of the * * * best information that we have. I think the 
fishery agencies and Reclamation both have felt that the information was some- 
what inadequate and that a better job could have been done with more basic 
knowledge of the resource * * *, 

“Nimbus Hatchery has not proved to be a very successful enterprise because 
our estimate of the water temperature proved to be wrong. The water has been 
too warm * * * to raise fish. So, we are now faced with the problem of correct- 
ing an error, shall I say, which really was a shortcoming in knowledge. 

“Now we have to find some way of getting cooler water into that hatchery. I 
think it can be done, but it is going to add some more numbers running close to 
seven figures in the way of dollars. 

“In the ease of the Tracy fish collecting facility, we had another case of insuffi- 
cient knowledge of the problem. We spent almost—well it was in the neighbor- 
hood of $800,000—just to get information, some of which was basic information, 
and really should have been acquired in basic research and not have been a 
project responsibility to acquire. 

“For example, they spent quite a lot of time on how fast do fish swim 
And the design of the structure is dependent on the swimming speed of the fish 
** * That is just an illustration of the kind of basic information that is 
heeded when you get to design problems * * *. 

“In general, we feel that this kind of basic research should not be a construc- 
tion responsibility. We do not have the money for that kind of research until 
construction funds are available, and then we are under the gun. Then we are 
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in a really eritical situation, when you need answers and do not really have the 
time to get them * * *, 

“As far as the Bureau of Reclamation is concerned, we look to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service * * *. In these matters they are supposed to advise us and to 
furnish all the information that is available * * *. 

“We need research for planning for the future of the fishery resources which 
are tied up in the projects that are on the planning boards today. One of the 
areas is economics * * *. The Wildlife Coordination Act makes fish * * * a 
project purpose right along with irrigation, power, water supply, and the other 
functions * * *. So we need not only the cost but the benefit values, and I do 
not think that * * * particularly in the fishery field we have economic infor- 
mation that can be used to justify clearly * * * the value of the resources * * *, 

3esides the economic field, or bioeconomics, I guess it is called, we need better 
inventory information. I know that from where I sit * * * we make requests 
on the Fish and Wildlife Service for information that requires a degree of basic 
knowledge that they simply don’t have the resources to get in the time in which 
they have to get it. 

“We will take the example of a dam which is to be located in a certain area, 
How much spawning area will be cut off? How much would it cost to replace 
it in some way? That is, whether it is a hatchery or artificial spawning area 
or the location of another stream * * *. Or whether it requires an additional 
flow of water * 

“We should have “hi id information on that (Spring Creek) pollution problem 
* * * clearly. We needed it at the time Shasta Dam was built, which might 
have done quite a lot to at least prevent damage to the Sacramenta (River) 
salmon resource. 

“T feel there is a need for a coordinated research program.”’—Everett A. 
Pesonen, conservationist, region 2, U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

“In terms of our subject today, salmon and trout, there are two types of 
research. 

“First, I would designate as ‘management research’ * * * the day-to-day fact- 
finding that the (State) department of fish and game has to do every day. That 
type of research should remain in the State department. They have to find 
those facts to modify their programs as they go along. 

“On the other hand, there is another type of research that I term ‘basic.’ 
And that might be this, to use an example: What do we know about the spawn- 
ing of salmon? We see them on the spawning bed, but do we know the details 
of that spawning process? De we know the size of gravel selected? Do we 
know the amount of water that is to flow through that bed to keep these eggs 
alive? Do we know what function temperature plays in the location of the 
bed? Even at this late date we still do not know the details of the natural 
spawning of either salmon or trout. This is what I term basic research. 

“There will be some point in that program where they will suddenly come 
upon an extremely practical factor, and that practical factor * * * will pay for 
all of the money expended * * * on the entire rest of the program * * *, 

“T have no doubt in my mind whatsoever that a very strong cooperative pro- 
gram could be drawn up between the Federal and the State agencies on the 
basie research problems * * *, 

“If the Fish and Wildlife Service is going to tackle the problem of natural 
spawning of salmon, the work should not be duplicated by the State. There 
should be a free flow of information between the agencies * * * 

“T think they (the Federal Fish and Wildlife Service) would be most willing 
to do it. They have a competent staff * * *. I don’t think they have had 
adequate funding to do it. I think they * * * need more money * * * 

“T think it (the National Defense Education Act) could well be extended (to 
the fishery field, for scholarships and fellowships), and would be of great help 
if there were Federal aid of that nature.”—Dr. Paul R. Needham, professor of 
fisheries, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

“Tf (Congress) sees fit to appropriate additional moneys for research by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, and may with a little admonition on the side to work 
with the State boys, too, we could get along with a very forthright program * * *. 

“We are so far behind in this total program that there is no use bickering and 
quarreling between the State and Federal Government.’—Albert M. Day, direc- 
tor, Oregon Fish Commission. 





“The salmon-steelhead, the anadromous fish resource, is probably the most 
serious * * * resource problem in North America today * * *. 

“This is an international problem. It is one that we cannot treat entirely 
locally. It is one that we cannot treat entirely on an interstate basis. And it 
is one Where an effort of coordination becomes very important * * *. 

“Speaking of the Columbia River, with which I am most familiar, I believe 
that the extent of Federal Government participation, particularly in re- 
search * * * is inadequate.”—P, W. Schneider, director, Oregon Game Com- 
mission, 


“As to migratory fish, I think that the primary responsibility rests with the Fed- 
eral Government because there are so many States involved * * *. There is a 
definite lag at the present time in getting the job done.’—Ross Leonard, direc- 
tor, Idaho Department of Fish and Game. 


“The Federal Government should turn over additional money to the States for 
State research * * * with relation to our anadromous fish.”—Clarence F. 
Pautzke, assistant director, Washington-State Department of Fisheries. 


“We need a centrally coordinated program of basic salmon fishery research on 
a coastwide scope between the United States and Canada * * *, 

“We haven't the basic knowledge to make the basie determinations, and that 
can only be obtained through competent basic research * * *, 

“The salmon is an interstate and an international resource. It would seem to 
me that the salmon would be entitled to the same amount of consideration by 
the Federal Government as has been accorded to migratory waterfowl * * *.”— 
Charles H. Bohrmann, Gridley, Calif., chairman, Associated Sportsmen of Cali- 
fornia, committee on water projects and engineering. 


“In order to build up a natural resource such as an ocean fishery we must 
irst throughly understand the fish, their origin, habits, and migrations. 

“The Federal Government * * * (has a substantial responsibility here) be- 
cause the nature of the fish (salmon) involves the whole North Pacific.”’—F. A. 
Davisson, president, Central California Trollers. 


“We (boatowners who for a fee transport sportsmen to salmon fishing 
grounds) need help and we need help desperately and fast. Help especially in 
the form of * * * proper research to offset continued encroachment of civiliza- 
tion to the detriment of salmon propagation, help to find ways and means to aid 
nature step up production. 

“We feel certain this can be accomplished by the combined efforts of Federal 
and State agencies concerned with this problem, and all other parties interested 
in the salmon resources * * * a coordinated research program.’—Edmund 
Kohlhauf, Golden Gate Sportfishers, Inc. 


“To defend our stake in a sustained abundance of salmon, will we choose a 
high-powered concerted attack on basie problems, or an assortment of small 
projects with short-range objectives? Attacking primary problems offers our 
best hope for success. 

“Our primary jobs now include—stock surveys—identification of streams of 
origin—and oceanographic surveys—to learn more than we do about the ocean 
and how it affects salmon abundance * * *. 

“The threat to the species in the next 5 to 10 years is very great, but pushing 
a panic button is not a solution * * *. An orderly, reasonable approach to the 
problem is the only way out.”’—E. P. Hughes, marine biologist, California De- 
partment of Fish and Game. 


“Waste disposal of atomic materials has been taking place off the Pacific coast 


fora number of years * * *, 
“Unlike ordinary domestie and industrial wastes, radioactive wastes are not 


* * 


necesarily rendered harmless by dilution 
“From the limited knowledge of * * marine organisms it has been found 
at selective concentration takes place with certain species for certain mate- 
ials * * * | Some organisms are literally starving for certain of the radio- 
active chemieals and will go all out to concentrate particular isotopes. 
“For instanee, organisms will concentrate strontium 1,000 times over that 
present in the surrounding water. Fish will concentrate it up to 30,000 times 
in fresh water * * * 
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“Much more needs to be known before quantities of radioactive wastes are 
deposited in areas where they might become incorporated into the marine 
resources. 

“We are dealing with broad levels of ignorance * * *.”—W. E. Ripley, as- 
stant chief, Marine Resources Branch, California Department of Fish and Game. 


“Research provides the basis for successful fishery management. It consti- 
tutes the most effective key to the protection and expansion of recreational 
and commercial fisheries. 

“It seems to me that this is a field where much greater Federal effort could 
and should be exerted. I would be one of the first to admit that we have not 
fulfilled our responsibilities in this phase of fishery conservation. Many of the 
States have been forced to carry a heavy load without much more than moral 
support from the Federal Government. 

“Every effort should be made at the Federal level to provide leadership and 
guidance in the research program. As a general principle, research should be 
undertaken by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service in fields of broad applica- 
tion * * *, 

“Much more research is desirable on all phases of salmon and trout propaga- 
tion, both natural and artificial. Further information is needed in such special 
fields as measurements of fish production ; importance of water depth and fluctu- 
ation of water levels: relation of stream stages to fish production; manipula- 
tion of streamflows to create suitable fish environment; control of fish diseases; 
improvement of hatehery techniques: fish nutrition: fish screening; methods of 
upstream and downstream fish passage at dams * * *, 

“There is a real need for: 

“1. Further research on all phases of salmon and trout propagation, both 
natural and artificial, as well as on fish protective devices. 

“2 A marked expansion in our Fishery Management Service's activities. 

“3. An increased tempo in our basinwide approach to studies of water- 
development programs. 

“4. A earefully considered expansion in the Federal program of artificial 
propagation of salmon and trout * * *. 

“With the virtually exploding population and development of this area, time 
is running very short. It will be of little avail if * * * we do too little too 
late * * *. We may find that we have no fishery resource to protect.”—J. T. 
Rarnaby, Chief. Division of Snort Fisheries, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


Monpbay, JANUARY 25, 1960. 
Gerryspure NatTIonaAL Park 


WITNESS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Norreri. IT see now that we have Congressman Quigley from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Ovierry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

T have copies of my statement for all. 

Mr. Norrenn. We will be elad to receive these statements at this 
time and any additional statement you care to make we will be glad 
to hear. 

(The statement of Mr. Quigley follows :) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JAMES M. QUIGLEY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Kirwan, members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity to 
testify on the Interior Department, and more specifically the National Park 
Service, appropriation for fiscal 1961. 

Quite specifically, I’m here to speak about the Gettysburg National Park 
which, as many of you know, is located in my district. I think perhaps the 
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best service I can perform is to bring this subcommittee up to date concerning 
what has happened at Gettysburg since last year. 

Without trying to open any old wounds or expressing my own opinion, which 
varies somewhat with my next statement, let me point out that a minor furor 
was raised in the Gettysburg area when, last year, Congress as much as said 
that Gettysburg should protect its own future with zoning and that Adams 
County, in which the battlefield lies, could help preserve the Nation’s shrine 
by preserving its own holdings there. 

Once the understandable disappointment over lack of immediate Federal 
funds disappeared, Gettysburg and its friends began to work, slowly but in 
earnest. The “second battle of Gettysburg” which started with skirmishes in 
the public press settled down to a serious long-range attack of the problem on 
four separate fronts. Those attacks are local action with planning and zoning, 
nationwide action with a privately sponsored fundraising campaign, executive 
action in the form of a proposed land exchange and, I hope, further congres- 
sional action with appropriations. 

Surveying the battlefield front by front, let me tell you about the status of 
zoning first, Admittedly, as of this moment Gettysburg and the adjacent juris- 
dictions are still some distance from passing an effective zoning ordinance, as 
stipulated by Congress last year in giving an appropriation for the battlefield. 
Legally it takes time to set up an effective plan for the future, but I would like 
this committee to know that the steps have been started. A temporary setback 
ordinance has been passed by Cumberland Township, which encompasses ap- 
proximately 95 percent of the battlefield. The enactment of this ordinance 
was in the nature of a hold-the-line action. 

The Fels Institute of the University of Pennsylvania has begun work under a 
contract approved by the Housing and Home Finance Agency. A comprehensive 
growth plan for the future will be presented to Cumberland Township in the 
near future, a plan which I feel certain will contain protection for the battlefield. 

Now let me say that I think Gettysburg, which incidentally has its own 
planning commission, and Cumberland Township, and perhaps Adams County, 
will eventually all enact planning and zoning laws. They will do this not 
because of the battlefield, nor because Congress would like them to do so, but 
because people generally are beginning to realize that planning for the future 
is the only way to protect their own investments and provide for an orderly 
development of their communities. 

The second front is actually under the command of a military man. It is a 
front which has received the least publicity thus far and may in the long run 
do the most good. This is the Gettysburg Battlefield Preservation Association 
whose president is Maj. William M. Haller, currently stationed at Fort Meade. 
This group was founded last August and incorporated last month with its nu- 
cleus among students of the Civil War. This group has already raised a siz- 
able amount of money and its forthcoming national campaign should raise a 
great deal more. Its sole aim is to preserve the battlefield in the best way 
possible, aiding either with money or land donated to the National Park Service. 
Here is a group of dedicated citizens who are in the forefront of urging con- 
gressional action, yet at the same time they are putting their money where their 
mail is by following up their letters to their Congressmen with their own dona- 
tions to the Battlefield Preservation Association. 

Then, within the Park Service itself, I’m happy to report that there is in the 
process of formulation a possible exchange of some historically less valuable 
property presently owned by the Federal Government for some historically very 
valuable property owned by Adams County. Just to digress here a moment, 
may I insert into the record of these hearings the county commissioners’ state- 
ment of their dilemma in which they find themselves unable to legally donate 
their land to the Government, much as they possibly might like to do so. I 
might add they have a further dilemma in that they also have hopes of gaining 
some money from land sales to help pay for their new and much-needed county 
home for the aged. And this is where a land swap might help out a great deal. 
Further, it would satisfy one of the congressional complaints that the Park 
Service has enough land already. However, I must point out that there is 
just a limited amount of land that is suitable for swapping, and for this reason 
I would not suggest that a land swap is the full and easy answer to the problem. 

The commissioners have thus far been patient, and in their way cooperative 
men. They have delayed their final actions as long as possible. But this year 
they must either swap or sell or give up the idea of a new county home. This 
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is why I sincerely hope that the idea of a land swap may be approved soon, 
And approvals aplenty it will take—like congressional and county court action 
after the Park Service and the commissioners agree. 

On the fourth front I can only hope that you gentlemen will respond to 
the needs of history and a growing appreciation of the Civil War. 

Last year when Congress set aside $450,000 for this purpose it said the money 
could be used at Gettysburg and Manassas provided they met the stipulations of 
the Congress. Unfortunately for Gettysburg, Manassas has enacted what is 
considered to be an effective county zoning ordinance which the Park Service is 
urging them to make even stronger. Thus there is the probability that all of 
the money may be used there, for it is in keeping with both the spirit and the 
letter of the law. 

Gettysburg is moving in that direction, successfully, I think on three fronts. 
I sincerely trust that you gentlemen will provide the fourth front by giving 
the Park Service the necessary money so that the Federal Government can do 
its fair share in this worthwhile public effort. 


Mr. Quietrey. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to tes- 
tify today about the National Park Service appropriation for fiscal 
1961 and quite specifically I would like to talk to you for the next 
few minutes about the Gettysburg National Park which, I am sure 
you are aware, is located in my congressional district 

I think perhaps the best service that I can per form is to bring to 
the attention of this subcommittee what has happened since Congress 
acted yast year. 

Very briefly, Mr. Chairman, I should a out that Congress did 
provide an appropriation last year to the National Park Service of 
something like $450,000 for the acquisition of additional lands at Civil 
War battlefields; specifically, the Park Service indicated they wanted 
to spend that money at Manassas and Gettysburg. When Congress 
made this money available they attached one condition. They ‘said, 
in effect, to Manassas and to Gettysburg, “You can have this money, 
or the Park Service can spend this money to acquire additional battle- 
field lands only after the local communities pass effective zoning 
ordinances.” 

The purpose behind this proviso was to try to put a stop to the 
endless problem that this committee has had to struggle with over the 
years of the Federal Government forever having to buy more and 
more lands in and around the battlefields to protect what they have 
already purchased. The thought of Congress was that if the local com- 
munities involved would adopt zoning this would protect the lands 
already acquired by the Federal Government adequately and there- 
fore the Federal Government could cut aren or cut back on the 
amount of money it has to spend in this ar 

As far as Gettysburg was concerned, an a adllieonl specific proviso 
was written into the committee’s report. The Congress said that none 
of the money, whether the zoning was passed in Gettysburg or not, 
was to be spent for the acquisition of a tract of land known as the 
Adams County Poor Farm. The thought behind this restriction was 
that since this was land which belonged to Adams County, Adams 
County should be sufficiently interested in protecting and preserving 
the battlefields on its own, and Congress ought not to have to spend 
Federal dollars to buy this land. 

Since last year there have been actions, Mr. Chairman, on a number 
of different fronts. I can report that once the understandable disap- 
pointment over the lack of immediate Federal funds disappeared, 
Gettysburg and its friends began to work on the problem it faced. 
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The “Second Battle of Gettysburg,” as it has become known in the 
press, started in the press, but it settled down, in my opinion, to some 
serious long-range attacks on the problem on four different fronts. 

The attacks first and primarily, I think, are local action with re- 
sard to planning and zoning; second, nationwide action with a pri- 
vately sponsored fund-raising campaign; third, there has been action 
on the executive level of our Government in the form of a proposed 
land exchange, which I will go into in a little more detail; fourth, 
and finally, 1 hope there has been and will continue to be, as appro- 
priate, necessary congressional action. 

On a front- by-front basis, let me tell you very briefly what is hap- 
pening in zoning. As of this moment, ‘Gettysburg and the adjacent 
townships which surround Gettysburg where the battlefield is located 
are some distance from having on the statute books an effective zoning 
ordinance such as Congress said last year they must have. This is 
true for a number of reasons. 

Frankly, it takes time to set up an effective plan for the future. 
I would like you to know, however, that steps have been started. 
Specifically, Cumberland Township in which about 95 percent of the 
battlefield les has already passed a temporary setback ordinance. 
Under it the building of any structure within a certain setback dis- 
tance from roads or streets is restricted. This, of course, was nothing 
more than a hold-the-line action, an initial step that the township 
took until a complete survey could be made and an intelligent, long- 
range zoning plan evolved and an effective ordinance — 

As far as this aspect of the zoning problem is concerned, I can 
report that the Fels Institute of the University of Pennsylvania has 
already begun work under a contract entered into through the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania and approved by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency of the Federal Government. They are presently 
working on a comprehensive growth plan for the future which, when 
it is completed, will be presented to Cumberland Township, and I 
trust will form the basis upon which an ultimate zoning ordinance 
will be drafted and, I trust, enacted. 

I would point out also that the town of Gettysburg already has its 
own planning commission and Cumberland Township in which, as 
I pointed out, 95 percent of the battlefield is located, and eventually 
Adams County will, in my judgment, have their own zoning laws and 
planning commission. I think this will come about not because of 
the battlefield, or because Congress wants it to, but simply because 
I think I have detected in the last several months a realization on 
the part of the people that planning and zoning for the future rep- 
resent the intelligent approach to problems facing any growing com- 
munity. 

Let me refer to what I call the second front. 

This is the private, fund-raising group. This happens to be under 
the command of a military man, a Maj. William Holler, who is pres- 
ently stationed at Fort Meade. He heads up a group which is known 
as the Gettysburg Battlefield Preservation Association. It was or- 

ganized last August, and it was incorporated last month. It has as 
its nucleus a group of students of the Civil War. This group has 
already raised a sizable amount of money, and in its forthcoming 
national cuipalans it hopes to raise a great deal more. The sole aim 
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of this group is to preserve battlefields in the best ways possible, either 
by aiding with money or by land donations to the National Park 
Service. 

I would point out here, Mr. Chairman, that this association is made 
up of a group of dedicated citizens who have been in the forefront 
in the past in urging congressional action in this field. Yet, I would 
hasten to add that they are a group that has put their monev where 
their mail is. They are following up and trying to do something on 
their own to assist the Congress and to assist the National Park Serv- 
ice in preserving the battlefield. 

The third front, Mr. Chairman, is in the National Park Service 
itself, 

I am happy to report that there is now in process within the De- 
partment a possible exchange of some land which is perhaps his- 
torically of less value than the property presently owned by Adams 
County, the so-called Adams County Poor Farm. 

I would like, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, to insert in the 
record at this point a statement of the dilemma which the Adams 
County commissioners face in this resnect. I wish to point out that 
the commissioners happen to be in a box where they cannot. under 
Pennsylvania law, give the Adams County Poor Farm to the National 
Park Service even if they wanted to. Under Pennsylvania law, they 
must sell the land under court order to the highest bidder. 

They are not in a position to be generous, as it were, with taxnayers’ 
land. They have a problem and in their own way, I think, they are 
trying mightily to solve it. 

They are trying to work with the National Park Service in an effort 
to find some solution to the problem that is involved in the poor farm 
tract. A land swap could be a possible solution to this particular 
problem. While I say and hope that it will be, T have got to point 
out that there are limitations on this land-swap idea. There is, after 
all, only a certain amount of land that the Park Service now owns 
that it would be willing to swap away; most of what it bought in the 
past is historically important land. 

The fourth front is the congressional one. As TI have indicated, last 


year Congress made available $450,000 which was to be used by the 


Park Service for acquiring additional lands at Gettysburg and at 
Manassas 

I should also point out to this committee that Manassas has already 
passed what the Park Service indicated is an effective zoning order. 
This means that under the intent of Congress, as expressed last year, 
the Park Service would be perfectly within its rights if it spent. all 
of the $450,000 that was appropriated for the acquisition of land at 
Manassas. If they did this, this would mean that none of the money 
that was made available last year would ever get to Gettysburg. Ac- 
tually, I am here today, not asking this committee to open its pocket- 
book. I am really here today to urge this committee to keep an open 
mind on this whole subject. 

When T am in and near Gettvsburg people say to me, “Why doesn’t 
Coneress do something about the battlefield ?” 


When I am here in Congress people are inclined to say, “Isn’t this: 


a local problem ?” 
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My answer, Mr. Chairman, is that, if it is a national problem, it is 
a national problem that is not going to be solved without the full and 
complete cooperation of the people at the local level, the local govern- 
ment, and the State government. 

On the other hand, if it is a local problem it is a local problem which 
is not going to be solved without the cooperation of the National 
Government, the National Park Service, and the Congress. 

I think it is a problem that is both local and nation: ul in scope. If 
everybody will work together, eventually, instead of Gettysburg 
National Park being the headache it has been in recent years, it will 


eventually become the heart-inspiring national monument we all want 
it to be. 


Mr. Norreti. Of course, we are all interested in Gettysburg, 
whether from the North, South, East, or West. You have provided 
us with an excellent summary of the land problem. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


[From the Gettysburg Times, Dec. 31, 1959] 


COMMISSIONERS GIve Facts To Critics oN CouNTY FARMLAND—INVITE THEM 
To MAKE GIFTS 


The Adams County Commissioners are sending the following letter to approxi- 
mately 600 persons from throughout the United States who wrote the commis- 
sioners urging the county to make a donation of county land to the Federal 
Government: 

“The Adams County Commissioners have asked me to acknowledge receipt 
of your letter regarding the land of the Adams County farm. They have also 
asked me to give you briefly the other side of the picture that they feel was 
inadequately set forth in the misleading article published in Parade magazine 
some months ago and which was apparently the motivation for your recent 
communication, 

“The Adams County Commissioners are in sympathy with your wish to pre- 
serve the Gettysburg battlefield. They, however, wish to point out the 80 acres 
of the county farm in question constitutes only a very small area compared 
with the 2.778 acres already held by the Federal Government in the Gettysburg 
National Military Park. 


CAN’T GIVE LAND AWAY 


The Adams County farm is owned by the county institution district which 
is charged with the duty of caring for residents of the county who are unable 
to care for themselves, these being mostly aged persons and those mentally 
defective. The county institution district has no right under the law to hold 
land for the purpose of preserving the Gettysburg battlefield. Changing economic 
conditions have made it necessary to end farming operations at the county 
farm. This land, therefore, is no longer needed for the care of persons depend- 
ent upon the county. For that reason, the countv commissioners have been 
advised that they ought to dispose of the land. Furthermore, the institution 
district needs money to improve the facilities at the county home. 

“The county commissioners have endeavored to cooperate with the National 
Park Service in every way to make this land available to the National Park 
Service. However, the Congress of the United States has not seen fit to 
appropriate money with which the Park Service can purchase this land. The 
institution district cannot legally give this land away and can legally only sell 
it for the highest price obtainable. The State laws governing the operation 


of the institution district therefore help create the difficulties calling forth your 
recent letter. 


MUST DISPOSE OF LAND 


“In short, the commissioners need to dispose of the land of the county farm, 
both for legal reasons and also to enable to improve the facilities provided for 
the care of the persons dependent upon the county. However, the National Park 
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Service does not have the money to purchase this very valuable land which 
the commissioners can only sell to the highest bidder. The problem is therefore 
essentially one of finding money with which the Park Service can purchase this 
land. 

“Many letterwriters have expressed the opinion that the Gettysburg battlefield 
belongs to all citizens of this country rather than just the residents of Adams 
County. The truth is that only that portion of the battlefield area which is 
owned by the U.S. Government belongs, in a broad sense, to all of the citizens 
of this country. The 80 acres in question are Owned by the institution district 
of the county of Adams, and in no legal sense does that belong to all of the 
American people. The Gettysburg Military Park consists only of that land 
owned by the United States, and to that extent is a national park. There is no 
county park of any area of the so-called battlefield land. 


“YOU MAY WISH TO HELP 


“Most writers do not realize that Gettysburg is only a small part of Adams 
County and that the Gettysburg area contains only about one-fifth of the 
county residents. The great majority of the residents do not receive any eco- 
nomic benefit at all from the battlefield. Yet all the taxpayers of the county 
indirectly subsidize the national park since all the land in the park is exempt 
from local taxation. If the SO acres of the county farm in question become 
part of the national park, they will be forever free of real estate taxes, but the 
county commissioners are willing to sell this land to the park if only the park 
would or could pay the fair purchase price. 

“T hope that the above helps to clarify this very difficult and complex prob- 
lem and will enable you to understand better the position in which the Adams 
County Commissioners now find themselves. You might be interested to know 
that a number of citizens have recently formed a nonprofit corporation with 
object of raising money to purchase battlefield land not now belonging to the 
National Park Service and to preserve such land as part of the national park. 
The name of this organization is the Gettysburg Battlefield Preservation As- 
sociation and the secretary-treasurer of this organization is Dr. Robert L. 
Bloom, Rt. 5, Gettysburg, Pa. Perhaps you may wish to communicate with 
this group. 

“Very truly yours, 
“ADAMS COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, 
“Crosspy N. HARTZELL, Chief Clerk.” 


Mr. Norreti. Any questions ? 

Mr. Fenron. Mr. Chairman, none except to ask whether or not 
special legislation by Congress is not required for this particular 
project ? 

Mr. Quietry. Doctor, I would say that if the landswap idea is 
worked out and a tentative agreement reached between the Adams 
County commissioners to swap some of the land that they now own 
for some of the land which is presently owned by the National Park 
Service: if such an agreement can be reached—and I am not saying 
it will be, but if it is—it is my thought that this transfer of title 
from the Park Service and the acceptance of the land in return would 
have to be approved and legislation would have to be passed by this 
Congress. 

I would point out in that connection, Doctor, if this must be done, 
time might very well be of the essence because. In fairness to the 
Adams County commissioners I should point out that they have made 
certain commitments premised on the idea that poor farm was going 
to be sold for value and that money was going to be used for the 
erection of a new county home which is badly needed. 

In the effort to try to work this thing out the county commissioners 
have delayed acting, but I think they could run out of time. Even- 
tually they have to decide to go one way or the other and if they de- 
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cide to go the way of the land swap, and congressional approval is 
needed, I think there would be need, not only for congressional action, 
but for very prompt action. 

Mr. Fenton. What is the situation involving the county home 
there ¢ 

Mr. Denron. Would you yield? 

Mr. Frenron. I just wanted to ask whether they are going to con- 
struct a new county home. I am familiar with that area. 

Mr. Quiciey. Yes; the plans are to erect a new county home on 
land already owned by the county. The idea was that they would 
sell the present county home and the farm lands adjoining it on 
which a considerable portion of the first day of battle took place. 

On the assumption that this particular tract of land was going to 
bring a reasonable consideration, the county commissioners went 
ahead and made their plans on the premise that they would be able to 
apply that profit, as it were, to the construction of anew home. When 
the Congress, in effect, said, “We would like the Adams County com- 
missioners to give this land to the Park Service,” you can see that it 
‘reated a problem for them because all of their plans, as far as the 
hew home was concerned, were premised on selling the land at a 
reasonable price as required by Pennsylvania law. 

Mr. Denvron. Will you not need State legislation also to carry on 
this exchange ¢ 

Mr. Qutcitey. No, Mr. Denton. 

on my opinion, there would be no need for any action by the State 
legislature. 

Mr. Drenron. If your county commissioners can only sell land at 
public auction to the highest bidder, how will they be able to enter 
into an exchange arrangement ? 

Mr. Quieiey. This would have to be approved by the Adams 
County court. In addition to authorization for the Park Service, by 
the Congress, and there would have to be an approval by the Adams 
County court. In other words, it is my opinion that if it could be 
shown to the satisfaction of the court that the exchange of land was a 
fair and proper exchange and that the taxpayers of Adams County 
were not. being shortchanged in the process. This would be enough 
and there would be no need for action by the State legislature. 

Mr. Norreti. Any further questions? 

(No response. ) 

If not, We apprec iate very much your coming before us. 

Mr. Qu iGLEY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to be here. 
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Monpay, JANUARY 25, 1960, 





Forest SERvICcE 
WITNESS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Norrevy. I see Congressman Johnson of California is next. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate the opportunity to come here, and I do have pre- 
pared statements, but I would like to make a few brief remarks with 
regard to three budget matters that concern my district vitally, 

Mr. Norrevy. Include your statements in the record and then add 
anything you have tosay. We will be glad to hear you. 

(The statements follow: ) 


STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN Harortp T. (Bizz) JOHNSON 


Mr. Chairman, as you gentlemen know, we have before us a proposed Forest 
Service budget in the amount of $149,586,500, representing an increase of some 
$11 million over the budget of the current year. While this increase might 
seem substantial, I would like to point out now that this is far short of the 
amounts which our Secretary of Agriculture said would be needed in order to 
continue his national forest program in the year ahead. 

Under Secretary Peterson testified before the Congress last year that the 
budget would have to be increased some $40 million in fiseal 1961 if our national 
forest program were to continue on schedule. Thus it will require $33 million 
more than is available for fiscal year 1960. 

There seems to be some unbalance between what the President and his See- 
retary of Agricultuqre believe is necessary. I believe the Congress of the 
United States should recognize the extremely high use of our national forests. 
Some 8&6 million people are expected to visit the national forests in the next 
fiscal year for recreation. That is equivalent to half our entire population. 

I urge you gentlemen to bring the budget up to the levels suggested by the 
Secretary of Agriculture last year to implement this worthwhile program. 

Forgetting for a moment the tremendous impact of the rush to recreation 
which this country has experienced in the past few years, let’s look at another 
aspect of this matter—timber and lumbering. 

The State of California, in which is located a substantial portion of the na- 
tional forest land, is experiencing an explosive population growth. This neces 
sitates a tremendous demand for building. 

The natural forest resources for this building exist within our State, but they 
are not being used, at least as far as the national forests are concerned. The 
Forest Service has determined the extent of lumbering which should be carried 
on within the forests compatible to other uses. 

The controlled lumbering operation actually would improve our forests, 
but it is not being accomplished. 

While the State of California is importing lumber, the national forest lands 
are being undercut. Private timber stands are being seriously overcut at the 
same time. 

Is this reasonable? No. 

The reason for this was the searcity of funds for preparation of forests for 
timber sales. The demand has been there as is shown by the fact that private 
forest lands are being overcut. 

(May I say here that the forests are a growing wealth, a contributing wealth, 
but if even on private lands we do not maintain that wealth and permit forests 
to be overcut we as a Nation will be depleting our natural resources. ) 

It is obvious that the administration recognized this situation because the 
proposed budget of $20,175,000 for timber sales administration and management 
represents an increase—when we discount added costs of health benefits—of 
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$805,000. This is $305,000 more than Under Secretary Peterson testified a year 
ago would be required for fiscal 1961. 

Thus, we can conclude the administration recognizes the problem of the need 
to harvest our timber crop for the good of the remaining stands. Or at least 
it recognized a need for more income from the forests. 

May I point out to you gentlemen that national forest timber sale revenues 
to a large degree, make self-supporting the forest operations, including 
recreation. 

Receipts for the current fiscal year are estimated at $142,550,000. All but $6 
million or $7 million of this will come from timber sales. Fiscal 1960's esti- 
mated expenditures total $138,449,000. Thus, this year your national forests 
are making a profit, even when you include the $12 million the U.S. Government 
is spending on State and privately owned land for forest development purposes 
under cooperative agreements requiring matching moneys. 

If you exclude the matching moneys distributed to State and private agencies, 
forest revenues have equaled or exceeded expenses in 7 of the last 10 vears. 

With the advent of Operations Outdoors—an excellent program developed 
under the direction of Secretary Benson—we had a tremendous upsurge of 
recreational appropriations. But there was no corresponding sudden increase in 
funds for timber management with the consequence we are cutting only half 
the authorized timber. In order to make sales, we must have adequate ad- 
vance preparation and sale management. 

Compare the budget growth for recreation and timber management: 





Timber sales Timber sales 
Year Recreation | and manage- Year Recreation | and manage- 
ment ment 

teescinats: ~ acide Vovienpaarinapiaaaieiaigla is -——-|]| —_——--—— enchant pial ages, 

1950... - aceite ae $1, 900, 000 $5, 300, 000 1956 3, 100, 000 10, 000, 000 

1951 “ - “i 1, 909, 000 5, 700, 000 i 3 4, 400, 000 11, 400, 000 

1962... ; 2, 000, 000 | 6, 100,000 |] 1958... - 9, 000, 000 14, 300. 000 

1953 : : . 2.000, 000 | 7. 000, 000 1959. __ 10, 800, 000 | 14, 900, 000 

WS sc a55c5s5anneee 2, 300, 000 | 7900000 1) IND. =o. ccscncensccdce | 10,200,000 | 19, 200, 000 
Tcchadedd Gainicasiied 2, 300, 000 7, 900, 000 | 


Yet timber revenues support our recreation. 

Going hand in hand with the sales preparation are two other major items of 
the Forest Service program, structural improvements and roads. The 1961 
budget makes these the poor cousins of an inseparable trinity. 

This is where the budget really hurts, especially in view of the standards to 
which Secretary Benson set for next year. 

To provide adequate timber and forest management, we must have qualified 
men on the job. Most of our ranger staff is college trained. Today’s college 
man doesn’t stay a bachelor very long. We must provide him with adequate 
housing. I don’t mean castles in the sky, but I don’t expect our young men to 
protect and manage our forests and at the same time raise their families in 
shacks, 

Under Secretary Peterson testified the 1961 structure improvement program, 
as extended on a comparable basis, would require $11,254,000. Budgeted is 
$9,100,000. To keep up with the administration’s own program we must add 
$2,100,000 to this section of the budget. The only increase this year is for 
maintenance of fire lookouts. No increase is provided for ranger or fire crew 
quarters. It should be provided. 

In an even worse plight is the matter of Forest Service roads and trails. 
You cannot get the timber out if you cannot get to it. You cannot enjoy full 
recreational use of the forest if you have to stand off and look at it from the 
foothills because there is no access either by trail or road. 

In order to provide adequate access for this purpose, Secretary 3enson’s 
forest program called for a fiscal 1961 budget (on a comparable basis) inerease 
of $7,800,000 in the coming fiscal year. The budget is $5,800,000 short of Secre- 
tary Benson’s own evaluation as to the need. Here I point out that the budget 
is at the full authorized level for forest roads and trails. The solution to meet 
Secretary Benson’s own evaluation can be found in the budget item “Purchased 
access roads” providing an additional $4 million here will permit opening up 
areas already served by private roads but where national forest timber is not 
being cut. 
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The Secretary and the administration obviously recognize the need for increas- 
ing revenues produced by timber sales. 

But the administration’s budget does not go far enough. They failed to step 
back far enough to see the whole picture and curtailed drastically the program 
in structures and roads. 

I might say the administration couldn’t see the forest for the trees. 

Other places where the administration’s budget suffers are reforestation: 
range management and improvement: research; forest fire protection : soil, min- 
eral, and water management; all vital parts of an orderly program of growth, 

There is no increase over the current year for reforestation or range improve- 
ment and management although the Department of Agriculture declared a few 
months ago that this should be increased $3,550,000 in fiscal 1961 if we are to 
keep pace with the administration’s program. We cannot afford to delay this 
effort. It takes too many years to grow a tree. 

In California, large areas are faced with problems of reforestation after devas- 
tating fires. Nineteen hundred and fifty-nine was one of the worst fire years in 
the history of the forests. This damage must be replaced and the pace of normal 
reforestation must be maintained. When we plant a tree we are investing our 
wealth into something which will grow and grow and return us a handsome in- 
terest on our wealth. Forest wealth is growing wealth. Fire protection is short 
$1,475,000. You can wipe that out in a single forest disaster such as we had last 
year. To keep pace, wildlife, water, soil, and mineral management programs 
need $2,800,000 more. 

The Secretary has said we need a balanced program. The budget would seem 
to throw the program completely out of balance. 

We must do a decent job of resources management, reforestation, and research 
if we are to continue to bear the cost of recreation. This brings us then to the 
Forest Service recreation budget and the exploding recreational program. 

At this point we see that the President’s budget again deviates substantially 
with Secretary Benson’s national forest program. 

When Operation Outdoors was instituted in 1957, Secretary Benson declared 
$19,500,000 would be needed in fiscal 1961 for continuation of the recreation 
portions of the program. 

Then last year, the Secretary in his national forests program declared we 
would need $15,500,000. He had sealed down his sights. But the President 
in his 1961 budget slices the recreation budget even more to $14,830,000 more 
than $850,000 of which is represented by the spreading throughout the budget 
of ranger district management funds. 

Thus we are again $1,600,000 short of the amount needed to adequately carry 
the recreation functions of this national forest program of Secretary PBenson’s. 

This is in the face of an upsurge of recreational use of our national forests 
by the nature lovers, fishers, hunters, and the family pienickers. The cost- 
benefit ratio would be less than 0.25 cent per user if we return to the budg- 
et the entire $20 million difference between what the Department of Agriculture 
has said is required for satisfactory development of the national forest program 
and the actual figures included in the 1961 budget. 

In conclusion, IT would like to urge this committee restore to the budget the 
amounts which the Secretary has indicated is needed for proper development 
of our national forest program. $20 million. 

And may I also express my complete agreement with Congressman Metcalf 
in his views regarding the use of contracts which would account for $11,200- 
000. This would not only benefit the local economies, but would mean at least 
that portion would cost no increase in personnel. 

Mr. Jounson. T represent the Second District in California of ap- 
proximately 12 million acres in Forest Service lands within the dis- 
trict comprising 10 full national forests and parts of 3 others. We 
are vitally concerned in the budget affecting the Forest Service of 
the United States. 

I have here a brief outline of my prepared statement IT would like 
to ove vou now. 

I have submitted for the record my statements relating to the Na- 
tional Park Service budget and the Fish and Wildlife budget, both 


of which atfect mv district. 
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NATIONAL ParK SERVICE AND FisH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


However, I would like an opportunity to submit a written state- 
ment concerning the National Park Service budget and also the Fish 
and Wildlife budget as they affect my district in California. 

[ will submit those to you later and not take any more of your time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

(The material follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN HArRoLp T. (Bizz) JOHNSON ON THE NATIONAL PARK 
SERVICE BUDGET 


Mr. Chairman, considerable discussion has been heard in the past few days 
about the Department of Agriculture’s budget for the Forest Service and how 
it fell short of the Department's own estimate of needs to continue the national 
forest program. 

Gentlemen, unfortunately this pattern extends to other departments within 
the budget. I mention specifically the National Parks Service budget of the 
Department of Interior. Mission 66 was launched July 1, 1956, as a 10-year 
program proposed by the Secretary of Interior and approved by the Congress. 
The 10-year program was predicated upon appropriation each year of $75 million 
for construction and improvement of the park buildings, utilities, roads, trails, 
and parkways. 

In the current year, the budget for these things is not $75 million but 
$47,670,000. This is broken down $11,670,000 for buildings and utilities, $18 
million for roads and trails, and another $18 million for parkways. 

In the budget for fiscal year 1961, the budget again is $47,680,000 less than 
two-thirds the programed amounts. The breakdown is $13,680,000 for con- 
struction of buildings and utilities, $18 million for roads and trails, and $16 
million for parkways. 

Simple mathematics would indicate that at this rate it will take half again 
as long to complete the project if we budget only two-thirds of the amounts 
needed. The 10-year Mission 66 program will take 15 years to complete. But 
the situation is not that simple. At the same time the budget has not kept 
pace With the program, climbing construction costs and added responsibilities 
have placed further burdens on the program. 

For instance, the construction program at the outset was expected to cost 
M59 million over the years. Today it will take $520 million to do the same 
amount of work because of higher building costs. Further, added responsibili- 
ties have been placed on the Park Service, so the Mission 66 program will cost 
$024 million over the 10-year period instead of the $459 million original estimate. 

We cannot keep pace with a growing program by budgeting only two-thirds 
of the funds needed. Consequently, I urge this committee to return this pro- 
gram to the $75 million a year status which was its original concept. We still 
could not offset all increased costs and responsibilities, but we can make a 
good stab at it. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN HaArotp T. (Bizz) JOHNSON ON THE FISH AND 
WILDLIFE SERVICE BUDGET 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to eall to the attention of this committee an 
oversight in the budget of utmost importance to the sports and commercial fish- 
eries of the Pacific coast. It is the expansion of the Coleman Fish Hatchery 
on the Sacramento River between Redding and Red Bluff, Calif. 

Historically, the Rivers Sacramento and San Joaquin have been one of the 
major salmon spawning regions of central California. Much of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area salmon fishery depends upon this watershed. Flood control and 
irrigation developments cut off the spawning beds from the sea and almost 
eliminated the salmon fishery. 

Only on the Sacramento River was the salmon fishery saved. In connection 
With Shasta Dam, the Coleman Fish Hatchery was built by the Bureau of 
Reclamation to replace the natural spawning beds cut off by Shasta Dam. Today 
this is the largest spawning area in the central valleys supporting sports and 
commercial fisheries alike. 
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The project has been extremely successful, but now is the time to overhau] 
and expand the facility. A total of $444,000 is required for a 2-year construction 
program. I am urging this committee to place half this amount in the budget 
for fiscal 1961 so we can get started. Here is what is needed for the overall 
project: 


Comercio OF a0 TOOTING DONOS. . io 255525. ee eee $90, 000 
Construction of water supply system, 5,000 feet of 36-inch pipe_.______ 100, 000 
Construction of 2 concrete holding ponds for brood fish__-..___---______ 31, 000 
COnsreAOn Of A Conerete TeseIVOll. . 3.2 cece el 10, 000 
reper URCDER: NES IPD RCN ae ee ee 105, 000 


May I interject here that some of the existing residences were moved in in the 
early 1940’s when the project was started and others were built for temporary 
use? All now are deteriorated badly and long ago outlived their normal life 
span. 


installation of septic tanks and drains... a a BT 
Installation of a water intake and screen box____-____-________________ 16, 000 
Landscaping, grading, seeding, planting... ... 5 10, 000 
I eR IS RO ae a mngia Aue 14, 000 
muesmeerine And Contingencies. gn a i ec oe ees 61, 000 


Gentlemen, these are items in the Fish and Wildlife Service program, but are 
not budgeted. Not only the salmon fishery of central California, but also an 
important steelhead fishery is dependent upon this single hatchery for survival. 
It is my earnest plea these funds be included in the budget for orderly and timely 
development of this project. 

Mr. Chairman, I have two other matters regarding the Fish and Wildlife 
budget I would like to mention briefly. One is for the Coleman Fish Hatchery, 
also. 

For some time we have been having trouble with a virus there, and the situa- 
tion has been handled by the biologist from the Portland, Oreg. office. This 
long-range diagnosis and treatment is far from satisfactory. It is like having 
a baby in Washington, with the doctor in New York. It doesn’t work very well. 

I respectfully request you insert $20,000 in the hatchery budget to permit loca- 
tion of a hatchery biologist on the grounds. Not only will he be more able to 
elean up this virus problem, but he also will be able to serve the hatchery with 
the biologist assistance the hatchery needs but does not have now. 

The other matter, Mr. Chairman, is one of general interest. This is the 
need for basic research studies within the sports and commercial fisheries bu- 
reaus of the department. 

Last November a hearing was held in San Rafael. There I heard commercial 
and sports fishermen from throughout the Pacific Coast States express the re 
search shortcomings in this field. 

Mostly we need vital studies on spawning beds and their relation to flood con- 
trol and irrigation programs. We are building projects throughout the Na- 
tion, but are not keeping up with the fish life research which should accompany 
these reclamation and flood control developments. 

We also need investigations into dam construction as it relates to fish ladders 
and passages. More knowledge of fish diseases, and a better inventory of fish 
life are required. 

I urge the committee to provide funds for this research work. It has been 
suggested $350,000 be earmarked for this purpose. I would endorse whatever 
the committee in its wisdom thought was the right amount, but I urge a start 
on this work. 

Mr. Jonnson. I represent the Second District in California which includes 
approximately 12 million acres of national forest lands comprising 10 full na- 
tional forests and parts of 3 others. In addition five national parks or monu- 
ments—Yosemite, Mount Lassen, Death Valley, the Lava Beds National Monu- 
ment, and the Devil’s Postpile are within the boundaries of the Second District. 

We are vitally concerned in the budgets affecting the Forest Service and the 
National Park Service of the United States. 

I have submitted for the record my statements relating to the budgets of the 
National Park Service, the Bureau of Fish and Wildlife, and the Forest Service. 
However, I would like an opportunity to make a few introductory remarks about 
these budgets. 

Sasically the President’s budget throws out of balance a balanced program for 
development of our national forest. 
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In the face of an explosive demand for more and more recreational uses, the 
pudget is $1,600,000 short of the amounts Under Secretary of Agriculture Peter- 
son told Congress last year are needed to continue the program in fiscal 1961. 

The recreation program is the one the public sees and talks about the most, 
but it is other aspects of the national forest program which pay the bill. The 
forests have been or are almost self-supporting through proceeds received through 
timber management. 

This is recognized by the administration in increases permitted for timber 
sales preparation. But other timber management programs go hand in hand 
with the timber sales budget. These fall far short of required budget levels out- 
lined by Under Secretary Peterson last year. 

Forest road and trail money short $5,800,000 for fiscal 1961. 

Building improvement funds are $2,100,000 below the administration’s own 
program levels. Incidentally may I comment here that during my visits in the 
Second District this fall, I noticed substantial savings are being realized in this 
field through the use of stock millwork, doors and windows, ete. This I believe 
was the result of wise decisions by committee for which I personally am most 
grateful. 

There are no increases over the current year for reforestation or range im- 
provement and management although the Department of Agriculture program 
called for $3,550,000 more to maintain desired levels. 

Another $1,475,000 is needed for the firefighting. An additional $2,800,000 is 
required for continuation at desired levels of wildlife, water, soil, and mineral 
management programs. 

The 1961 budget when compared with the administration’s own national for- 
est program falls some $20 million short of maintaining a balance program. I 
urge this committee to restore these funds to further this most worthwhile 
natural resources program. 

In regards to the national parks budget, the figures are different, but the 
story is basically the same. We are budgeting only two-thirds of the amounts 
needed to continue this well-programed, balanced Mission 66 and I appeal to you 
to correct this situation. 

In regard to the Fish and Wildlife budget, may I point out upstream flood 
control and reclamation development on the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers 
of California virtually eliminated the salmon runs in these watersheds. 

The exception is the Sacramento on which the Coleman fish hatchery was 
constructed by the Bureau of Reclamation at the time Shasta Dam was built. 
This hatchery is the largest spawning area in the Central Valley. Its benefits 
are shared equally by sports and commercial fisheries. 

The project has been extremely successful, but it now has reached the point 
where it needs overhauling and expanding. A total of $444,000 would be re- 
quired to do the job over a period of 2 years, and I am urging this committee to 
place half this amount in the budget for fiscal 1961. Engineering costs included 
in the first year’s budget would amount to about $60,000. 

Required are additional rearing ponds, reservoirs, water system, and six new 
residences to replace some badly deteriorated temporary structure which long 
ago outlived their normal life span. 


Monpay, JANUARY 25, 1960. 


ForESTRY 
WITNESS 


HON. GRACIE PFOST, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF IDAHO 


Mr. Norreti. We next have the Congresswoman from Idaho, Mrs. 
Pfost. 

We will be glad to hear you at this time. 

Mrs. Prosr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish to express my 
{ppreciation to you for the good efforts you have made over the last 
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several years to meet the development needs of the forests, ranges, and 
recreational areas on our public lands. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on Public Lands, I come into 
close contact with the many public lands problems and am constantly 
reminded of the progress that. has been made because of your generos- 
ity on programs affecting Bureau of Land Management and forest 
lands. 

I also recognize the problem you face in making up the budget. If 
you suggest one cent more than the President’s budget calls for, the 
clamor arises that Congress is loaded with “spenders.” If you shift 
program dollars the President’s people run to the Senate like a swarm 
of bees urging that the budget be restored as originally submitted. 

This is m: anifestly unfair because over the years the C ongress has 
shown it has an excellent understanding of the needs that exist. 

I come before you today fully aware of the difficulties you face. 

I suggest, however, that the administration finds itself in a most 
peculiar position on this Forest Service budget. This budget. is $20 
millon short of the amount the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture said 
was necessary, — he presented the national forest program to the 
Congress last year. What this budget asks us to do is rubber stamp 
a policy which «ee future and present generations. 

In the case of present generations, we know that the forests are 
not developed to their full multiple use capabilities. 

Last year in Idaho, the timber cut from the national forests was 
611 millon board feet, with an income to the Treasury of $5 million. 
This cut was only two-thirds of the 932 millon board feet these forests 
are capable of supplying for the market. By harvesting less than 
the sustained yield limit, $2,500,000 is lost in annual revenue. 

Mr. Chairman, I would urge your committee to appropriate the full 
$960,000 increase for timber sales in this budget, as well as the full 
request for timber access roads and housing. These three programs 
form the heart of the timber revenue production. 

Recreational use of Idaho’s forests is increasing by leaps and bounds. 
Last year 214 million people used these forests. The addtional $4.6 
million for campgrounds and recreation is vitally needed to meet the 
expanded use in Idaho and elsewhere. 

When Secretary Benson submitted his “Operations Outdoors” pro- 
eram in 1957, it called for the following schedule of expenditures: 


Fiscal year Program | Actual 
level | request 

11. 500, 000 | 11, 500, 000 

15, 500, 000 8, 000, 000 

19, 500, 000 8, 500, 000 

19, 500, 000 14, 830, 000 


For the last 3 years the request has been well below the program out- 
lined. The Congress has for the last 3 years allowed more than the 
budget request provided. Your committee has done well on this pro- 
gram, and T know you will again try to help meet the existing short- 
age of recreational facilities. 
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I want to call attention to the fact that not all of these appropria- 
tions are expense to the taxpayers. 

Idaho ranks high in grazing use. More than 700,000 head of live- 
stock use the rangelands and y ‘ield a revenue of $418,000 vearly. 

I am disappointed to see no funds in this budget for improved 
range programs, because this would have pointed the way to better 
development. The Forest Service has been drastically cutting range 
use in Idaho and elsewhere. This means a cut in Government in- 
come, and is disrupting the economy of the livestock operators. With 
proper range Improv ements, these drastic grazing reductions would 
not be necessary in most instances. 

To look ahead for a bit, this budget cheats future generations. There 
is no increase provided for reforestation, range improvement, nor for 
soil and water management. 

We hear a lot of talk these days about a balanced budget, and of 
passing on debts to future generations. I ask with all the sincerity 
[ can express—are we less cuilty if we pass on forest acres without 
trees, range without grass, eroded lands, silted streams and reservoirs, 
and cullied hills? 

We in the West came to new lands. Even I remember when Idaho 
was relatively new country. But with a status quo budget which is 
before you, what will we be turning over to our children? Not just 
a debt that can be measured in dollars and cents—but wasted acres , 
eroded hills, and blackened stumps where green forests once stood. 

The national forests have been the victims of terrible fires caused 
by nature and man. Much of this damage has not yet been repaired. 
In Idaho alone there are 784,000 acres needing reforestation. Last 
year 3,938 acres were planted to trees. At this rate it will take 200 
years to replant these denuded and scarred acres. I urge this com- 
mittee to report a bill which meets our present needs and assures that 
we will provide future generations with a land that will be truly 

“America the Beautiful.” 

And, what I have said about our national forests is unfortunately 
more than true about our Bureau of Land Management lands. This 
budget before you carries substantial cuts in soil and moisture pro- 
grams and weed control. 

Bureau of Land Management lands will bring in $268 million in 
revenue in 1961, yet the budget request of $24, 475,000 is less than last 
year’s appropriation. 

We in the West are proud of our public lands holdings. We know 
they are valuable lands but we wait year after year for the Federal 
Government to serve its own best interest by developing these re- 
sources to their fullest. We watch year after year as opportunity 
to help us enjoy full economic progress passes by with relatively little 
change. 

We are not asking for a subsidy, we're asking only for good sound 
business practices by the Federal Governmenut. We seek to have 
the resources of these lands developed for perpetual use, not depleted 
or allowed to waste through lack of management investments. 

[ urge members of the committee to measure this budget against 
the needs of a growing nation, and to measure the public lands ex- 
penditures in terms of the responsibility the Federal Government has 
to today and tomorrow’s citizens. 
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Mr. Norre.u. We certainly will give your request every considera- 
tion. 

Any questions? 

Mr. Jensen. I want to say that we are glad to have Mrs. Pfost 
appear here. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you, Mr. Jensen. 

We have appreciated very much your fine cooperation. 

Mr. Jensen. The committee always tries to be as nearly right as it 
possibly can be in defending the American people’s money for such 
things. We naturally expect the different Representatives ‘of the dif. 
ferent districts who have interests such as you have to appear and 
explain to the committee the wishes of your people. 

It is very nice to see you. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you, Mr. Jensen, and we want to thank you for 
the interest you have shown over the years in the development of our 
West. 

Mr. Norre.t. Any further questions? 

If not, we thank you again, Mrs. Pfost, for appearing before us. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Monpay, JANvARY 26, 1960._.. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 
LEONARD NETZORG, WESTERN FOREST INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Norretyi. I notice we have Mr. Netzorg of the Western Forest 
Industry Association next. 

We will be glad to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Nerzorc. Mr. Chairman, I am Leonard B. Netzorg, an attorney 
of Portland, Oreg. I am here at the direction of Western Forest 
Industry Association, a trade association of small and medium sized 
timber operators and plywood manufacturers in the western timber 
industry, particularly in Oregon. Most of the membership is totally 
dependent for timber supply upon the Federal forests. The others 
must draw a large portion of their log supply from these forests. The 
association, therefore, is vitally interested in the quality of forest man- 
agement that is exerted upon the national forests. 

With respect to the item “Timber sales administration and manage- 
ment,” we are gratified to observe that the Forest Service has apparent- 
ly availed itself of an opportunity to reevaluate the estimates it pre- 
sented last year for the initial 12-vear term of its “program for the 
national forests.” In its initial publication, the Forest Service set for 
its goal at the end of the first 12 years of the program, a cut of timber 
on the national forests in the State of Oregon that would be less than 
the current cut, notwithstanding that modern inventories are con- 
stantly revealing a higher allowable cut that hundreds upon hundreds 
of million of feet of dead and dyi ing timber must be salvaged from these 
forests. and that a modern program of thinning does not reallv exist on 
the national forests in our State. Tf the Forest Service were to adhere to 
the program figures that it published last year, it would be contracting 
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the basic economy of the State of Oregon rather than expanding it 
within the permissible limits of sustained yield and multiple use prin- 
ciples. The fact that the actual budget request for timber sales and 
administration exceeds the estimate that would have been required 
merely to implement the constricted program announced last year is 
evidence to us that the Forest Service and the Bureau of the Budget 
have now had an opportunity to reevaluate the program by taking 
into account some of the forest potential that actually could be veadlned 
through increasing application of modern, intensive forest man- 
agement. 

The association asks that the committee favorably consider granting 
the full amount of the budget request for timber sales ‘and ad- 
ministration. 

The next item of concern to the association is “Forest roads and 
trails.” ‘The generous responses of this committee to the inadequate 
budget requests that it has sometimes received for this item demon- 
strates that the committee knows the importance of access roads both 
to adequate timber management and, equally important, to full multi- 
ple use of our national forest resources. 

Since your hearing on the appropriation for fiscal 1960, the Forest 
Service has supplied additional data that may be of interest. Accord- 
ing to information given by the Forest Service to Senator Magnuson 
and by him inserted in the record of the Senate hearing on the ap- 
propriation bill for fiscal 1960, in four national forests in : Oregon and 
Washington access is blocked to over 22 billion feet of timber. The 
Forest Service estimated that on these four forests alone, this repre- 
sents an annual allowable cut of about 250 million board feet. Of the 
11 major access problems that were cited to Senator Magnuson on 
these four forests, seven of the problems could be solved by acquisi- 
tion of existing roads or rights of use. The capital cost of these seven 
acquisitions would be fully returned in about 1 year, 

The Forest Service also reported to Senator Magnuson that on a 
national basis, for lack of access roads an annual allowable cut of 1 
billion feet and an additional 1 billion feet annually of salvage are 
not now marketable. Sale of this 2 billion feet of materi ial would 
bring into the Treasury, according to the Forest Service, $19 million 
annually. And if national forest management were intensified, prob- 
ably even more volume could be harvested within sustained yield 
limits and the return to the Treasury would be further increased. 

As the foregoing indicates, in the States of Oregon and Washington 
acquisition of title to or use rights over existing roads built by pri- 
vate operators across private and national forest lands in areas of in- 
termingled ow nership is a major problem. The continuation in the 
budget of the new item for road purchase will be extremely helpful 
to the solution of this problem. The sooner access in these particular 
cases can he opened, the sooner the Treasury can realize income from 
these blocked Federal assets. 

As of the present time there are $1 million in this acquisition fund. 
If another $5 million were added to this fund, the Forest Service 
would have in hand the money it needs to engage in real negotiations 
for this access. If negotiations were not suc cessful within a reason- 
able time, the Forest Service would then be in a position realistically 
to resort to eminent domain. The mere fact that the Forest Service 
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could actually finance an eminent domain action will give Forest 
Service employees some of the bargaining power that they have here. 
tofore totally lacked in their negotiations. In the hope that there 
may be a real breakthrough in this problem, the association respect 
fully asks the committee to consider favorably the appropriation of $ 
million for access road acquisition and the full budget request for the 
remainder of the subitems under “Forest roads and trails.” 

Because the association is committed to a program of full multiple 
use, the amount budgeted for recre: ation is also of major concern to 
us. While the increase over last year’s budget is substantial, the fact 
remains that the budget item for fiscal 1961 is shabby both as meas- 
ured by the program advanced to Conugress in the name of Operation 
Outdoors and as contrasted with the glowing program for the national 
forests that was published by the Department last year. 

Tam sure that the Forest Service already has supplied the committee 
with statistics on national forest recreation visitations. Because of 
past weak budgets, the Forest Service has not been able to keep pace 
with the vast increase in recreational use. We realize that recration 
problems are complex and manifold. But they cannot be overcome 
without the funds necessary to refurbish and expand national forest 
recreation facilities. We would like to see Operation Outdoors carried 
out and even expanded to take account of the increased recreational 
load. We hope, therefore, that the recreation item can be brought 
closer to $20 million. 

Turning to the budget items for the O. & C. lands in the Department 
of the Interior, we want to commend the Secretary of the Interior. 
The Department of the Interior has brought the O. & C. lands toa 
high level of intensive forest management. 'To our minds, budgets 
have been realistically geared to efficient and effective performance. 
We urge the committee to give this budget its favorable consideration. 

The association has asked me to extend to the chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee its thanks for again making available to us the 
opportunity to discuss with you these budget items that vitally affect 
us as individuals and critically control the economy of so much of the 
West. 

While this association is an association of timber operators, we are, 
and have been ever since its founding, considerably concerned about 
the total multiple use idea. We have followed with great interest 
the Forest Service program for Operation Outdoors and the contrasts, 
the very shocking contrasts, between the budget request for that pro- 
gram and the program as it was originally presented to the Congress. 
We hope that the item for recreation this year can exceed the budget 
peed and more nearly approach the Operation Outdoor figure, since 

are way behind already in that program. 

The only other comment I have to make is on the budget for O. & C. 
lands and the Department of the Interior. There we “would like to 
commend the Secretary of the Interior. The Department of the 
Interior has brought to the O. & C. lands a high level of intensive 
forest management and to our minds budgets have been realistically 
geared to efficient and effective performance. 

We urge the committee to give this budget its favorable consider- 
ation. 
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The association has asked me to extend to the chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee its thanks again for making available to us the 
opportunity to discuss with you these budget items that vitally affect 
us as individuals and critically control the economy of so much of 
the West. 

Mr. Norreti. Any questions ? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Norre.y. If not, we are very happy to have had you before us 
and Iam sure that the committee will do what it can. 

Mr. Nerzora. I am sure that you always have. If it were not for 
this committee, the West would be a much poorer place than it is 
today. 


Monpay, JANUARY 25, 1960. 
Fish AND Winipiire—Birp ContTrRoL 
WITNESSES 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 

HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

HON. D. S. SAUND, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

HON. FRANK E. SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 

HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 

HON. EARL HOGAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF INDIANA 

HON. WILBUR D. MILLS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 

HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KANSAS 

GENE LEACH, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Norrewn. I notice the next witness we have before us in Con- 
gressman Gathings from Arkansas. 

We will be glad to hear from you, as we are always glad to have you 
before us. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norreiy. I believe you understand that we must hold the 
group to about 15 minutes as we have many witnesses waiting ‘ 

Mr. Garuines. I understand that 15 minutes has been allocated to 
our delegation, which is made up of a number of Members and repre- 
sentatives of Members who would like to testify. Mr. Chairman, the 
problem we would like to testify on today is the matter of bird dep- 
redations. That includes the blackbird, the grackle, starling, and vari- 
ous and sundry other birds and the damage they have caused through- 
out the Nation. 
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Twenty-eight States are involved having suffered damage as shown 
on this map here. 

The red area designates the area of the most serious damage for 
which the blackbird and the starling and the grackle are responsible, 
This problem not only covers the matter of crops, various and sundry 
grain crops, fruit, and vegetable crops, but also these depred: tions 
consist of feed lot losses as well. Quite a lot of feed lots have been 
invaded by these birds in great flocks eating up the grain. In addi- 
tion to that, the starlings in the city have caused serious damage to 
buildings. 

We have with us today some representatives of various sections of 
the country. We did not attempt to bring representatives from all of 
the 28 States before you since our time is limited to 15 minutes. In 
any event we would like to touch on just two, three, or four phases of 
this problem to show the seriousness of it. 

As a matter of fact, the present appropriation calls for $95,500 out 
of which $75.000 is now being utilized in the Patuxent station and 
some $20,500, I believe, in the Denver station. 

We are asking this committee to give us an additional $150,000 to 
meet this threat which is most serious, and becoming more acute as 
we go along. 

I would like to show you a newspaper account of this problem that 
appeared in a recent issue of the Memphis Commercial Appeal and 
it shows the size of these flocks. That was sent to me through the 
mail this morning. 

I have here Bulletin No. 584, Agriculture Experiment. Station, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Home Economics, Fayettesville. This goes 
into this problem at great length and here is a picture that shows 
several million blackbirds. 

I might mention that Mr. Mills was unable to be here today on 
account of the death of his wife’s mother. Mr. Mills’ administrative 
assistant is here and wants to submit a statement on behalf of Mr. 
Mills. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce at this time Mr. Frank 
Smith of Mississippi who, as the map shows, is suffering great damage 
from this menace in the Midsouth area. 

Mr. Saurrn. I will submit a statement for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

Mr. Chairman, next to cotton, rice and small grains are the major agricultural 
commodities in my area. The destructive effect of blackirds and starlings on 
these crops in my district in the past few years has reached an annual cost of 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Farmers throughout the area are attempting to establish various methods of 
killing or controlling these birds, with varying degrees of success. There is 
no question but that a vastly implemented research program in the field is needed 
to find means of controlling the numbers of these birds without eliminating their 
value in insect control or interfering with the wild game which has the same 
habitat. 

The blackbirds migrate long distances, from what little we do know of them. 
Tt is obviously a vroblem in both research and control that can properly be met 
only hy action of the Fish and Wildlife Service. If we do not implement the 
present research program, the farmers who are suffering from these birds are 
going to increasingly take the matter into their own hands. This is likely to 
offer as many problems as it will solve, both in increasing insect life and in the 
elimination of game birds. 

T certainly hope the committee can see fit to provide for this implementation. 
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Mr. Smrru. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

[ want to point out that while Mr. Gathings mentioned this map, 1 
is by no means a complete one. For instance, the map just aoe 
damage in two counties within my district, but 1 am personally famil- 
iar with complaints L have ree eived from at least nine of the counties 
inmy area 

This mi up was prepared from compl: ints that got to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, not to me. 

In my district, rice and small grains are the major agricultural com- 
modities, next to cotton, and these commodities suffer damage running 
into the hundreds of thousands of dollars each year, minimum. 

| would not try to make an accurate estimate but I think, without 
question, I could make a fair estimate that the damage within my 
district alone has come to as much as a million dollars from bird 
depredations. 

Since there is no organized program for the control and destruction 
of these birds, the farmers themselves have begun programs to do this, 
with varying degrees of effectiveness. One of the things they do not 
have is good advice about how to do it properly, and it is we Il to bear 
in mind that if the farmers continue this kind of action themselves, 
although they may have some success in protecting their individual 
crops, they are going to bring about problems that may be even greater 
than the bird damage problem if there is no accurate and detailed 
research carried on as to the best methods of control. 

Of course, indiscriminate slaughter programs will destroy all types 
of game and will cause other types of crop damage through the de- 
struction of the value of these birds in destroying insects and other 
things. If we do not implement research programs designed to provide 
effective means for destroying or controlling these birds the problem is 
going to become more acute both in direct damage and in indirect 

iamage. Many aspects of our economy and wildlife will suffer from 
proper attempts to control them by individual farmers. Naturally 
farmers cannot afford to allow a condition to continue where they are 
met with a wave of birds that can virtually destroy a crop or bring 
about such a serious percentage reduction of crops Over a long per iod 
of time. 

[ hope that the committee will bear that in mind, in seeing the neces- 
sity of giving some revitalization and renewed effort to this program 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Mr. Jensen. Let me ask this question / 

Mr, Norreii. Go ahead. 

Mr. Jensen. Have your State administration and your State wild- 
life association done anything about the eradication of these black 
birds ¢ 

Mr. Svarn. They are working on the problem and attempting to 
work it out. Of course, when a flock of birds flies over from my 
district to Mr. Tuck’s district, it is discouraging for the farmers in 
one county to plan all of this program unless they are going to have 
similar work done in areas where these birds congregate. 

Mr. Jensen. Your contention is that this is an interstate problem / 

Mr. Smirx. It is both a local and an interstate problem. If left 
as a local problem, I am afraid there will be greater reverberations 

i the improper destruction of game birds and things like that. 
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Right now I estimate these birds fly 600 or 700 miles as a minimum 
during the season, and there is no way to keep it on a local basis, 

Mr. Jensen. Let me ask you this: There are m: iny bugs that infest 
your fields and would it be possible, were it not for these blackbirds, 
that you would have a bug infestation that might be even worse than a 
backbird infestation ? 

Mr. Suiru. I think it is highly possible and that is why we want 
to get this program coordinated with research by fish and wildlife, 
so what is done will not be so drastic as to upset the insect balance, 

We know that in order to control insects you do not need a million 
birds within a hundred-acre field, which is what happened in our 
small acre fields. There is bound to be some way that the size of these 
flocks can be controlled without eliminating the benefits that they give. 

Mr. Jensen. Do any of your States have a bounty for blackbirds? 

Mr. Smiru. No; I do not know what would happen if you started 
paying a bounty on the possibility of killing 2 or 3 million birds. 

Mr. Jensen. You know, that is not so unreasonable. In our State 
of Iowa, we have had gophers and they used to raise havoe with our 
fields. They would almost take over a field by their dirt mounds they 
would throw up, and so the State or the respective counties offered a 
bounty of 10 cents a gopher and to a very great degree we have eradi- 

cated the gophers because the boys woul { go out and trap them. They 
could make quite a little money on that. 

Mr. Sarit. I bet they never got as much as a dollar a gopher. 

Mr. Jensen. If you paid those boys down in your State who like to 
shoot about a penny or two a blac kbird, do you not think you could 
get rid of them pretty fast ¢ 

Mr. Suiru. At that rate, you would have to have a commercial oper- 
ation to 7 them. I think there is no ql uestion but it has to be basie- 
ally local and State, but, what we need is some information about how 
to stop them through types of chemicais that will stop their breeding 
progr as reproduct tion process and things li ke that. 

They have begun some of this work in the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, a the State and loeal people are not ina position 1 to do anything 
effec ‘tively unless there are more results developed from this research 
progr: am of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Jensen. Thank you. 

Mr. Fenton. Just one question. 

You have had this problem for some time and as I gather it is not 
getting any better, but it is getting worse. 

Mr. Sairnu. It is getting worse, obviously. I have seen this in the 
situation in my area. There may be other areas where it has been 
stagnant, but certainly in my area it has become more acute in the 
last 2or: 3 years. 

Mr. Jensen. Do we have a report on blackbird eradication in the 
State of New Jersey ? 

Mr. Norreti. Since you have mentioned that, Mr. Jensen—— 

Mr. Texnsen. The Federal Government has contributed to this. 

Mr. Norrett. Some 8 or 10 years ago, I got some money for con- 
trol work on blackbirds in Arkansas County We have a complete 
record of what they found at that time and their method of doing 
the job. I would suggest you might get a copy of that report. 
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We have continued funds down through the years for destruction 
of blackbirds and it will require considerable more research to deter- 
mine the most effective control methods. 

The whole committee is very interested in trying to do something 
further to solve this problem. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is all. 

Mr. Norretit. Any further questions ¢ 

Mr. Garurnes. Mr. Chairman, the question was asked by Mr. Jen- 
sen, and it is most apropos, as to whether this is a local problem. 
Here on this map it shows something of the results of banding opera- 
tions in the State of Arkansas which is pretty close to Mr. Norrell’s 
district, I believe. 

They banded several thousand birds in Arkansas and here is where 
they were found at a later time [indicating]. 

Some of them had gone up to Canada. It is in reality an inter- 
national problem. 

I would now like to call on Mr. Clark Thompson, who is the chair- 
man of the rice subcommittee of the House Committee on Agriculture. 
He will discuss the damage to rice. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE CLARK W. THOMPSON 


Mr. Thompson. Mr. Chairman, I think pretty much oe 
has been said that I could say except to mention that the rice industi 
has asked me to press with all of my abilit v for the money for jantdine 
experimentation. We lose as much as 25 percent of the seed rice 
which is planted, just through the infestation of blackbirds. We can 
eradicate blackbirds all right loc ally, but in so doing we kill an awful 
lot of fine ovame birds that some of us are tremendously interested in, 
tO) 

There is another question which may not have occurred to you 
people who have seen these blackbirds flying around. If you find 
where they nest and kill them there, you are faced with the disposal 
of maybe hundreds of thousands of carcasses. Whoever solves this 
problem will have to figure out how to kill them and then try to figure 
some useful purpose for all the carcasses. 

I should like to ask permission to file a statement in behalf of the 
rice industry. I am very happy to leave it in the hands of this com- 
mittee particularly, because I think every one of you has seen at first 
hand the trouble which is caused. 

Mr. Garnines. I should like to introduce Mr. Breeding of Kansas. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE J, FLOYD BREEDING 


Mr. Breepinc. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
want to join my colleagues in support of this request for additional 
appropriations for research in the control of blackbirds, starlings, 
and other related items. I would like to submit for your examination 
a picture of a feedlot, since I am interested primarily in feedlots, 
and the destruction that happens. This is a typical feedlot in my 
district. Often these feedlots w ill contain 8,000 to 10,000 head of cat - 
tle or even more. Feed being in open bunks, these birds will get 
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into those bunks to a point that it atfec ts the feeding and the we ight 
which is put on the animal in a day’s feed. These birds often pollute 
the bunks with their manure to the point that we must scrub the 
bunks at least once a day in order to get the cattle to eat. 

Their eradication has been tried, and I think the principal trouble 
is that we do not have sufficient knowledge to keep them out of the 
feedlot. This research program could provide the answer. 

Also, the area I represent in the United States is a great grain 
sorghum area. We have millions of birds who light in those fields of 
sorghum and materially affect the yield of those crops. 

1 want to thank you for the opportunity to appear before you, 
and I am sure you will do what is right in behalf of the appropria- 
tion requested, Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Norrevi. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. GaTrHINGs. Judge Saund, of California, represent ing a great 
agricultural district in southern California is the next witness. 





















STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE D. S. SAUND 









Mr. Saunp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I, too, wish to join with Mr. Gathings and my other colleagues in 
asking your support of an increased appropri: ition for research in 
control of blackbirds and starlings and other related items. 

1 wish to ask your permission to include in the record two letters, 
one from the director of the Department of Agriculture of California, 
and the other from the agricultural commissioner of the county of 
Imperial. 

In the letter from the agricultural commissioner of the county of 
Imperial, mention is made of the fact that in 1958 his office has a 
record of the complete loss of 280 acres of lettuce and cabbage fully 
matured. Each acre represented a loss of from $300 to $500. Then 
he mentioned that over 100,000 acres of barley were damaged. This 
was checked, and the agricultural commissioner reported a loss of 
over 5 percent. In about 15,000 acres of milo maize there was a loss 
of from 5 to 80 percent. We have over 150 large commercial feedlots, 
~ the loss there is the same as has Se idy been re presented to you. 

do not wish to take much of your time, but I could tell you the 

as y myself from my own personal experience about the damage we 
receive from these blackbirds. I know I have stood for hours each 
morning, taking turns with my wife and children, firing a .22 rifle 
with hollow shells trying to scare away the clouds of blackbirds from 
my fields of milo maize. There is a tremendous loss in Imperial and 
Riverside Counties. 

Mr. Norreti. Your letters may be put in the record. 

(The letters referred to follow: ) 


















STATE OF CALIFORNTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Sacramento, January 20, 1960. 







Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
Congressional Representative, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DeAR Mr. GATHINGS: Your letter dated December 30, 1959, to Dr. George B. 
Aleorn, director of agricultural extension, University of California, relative (0 
the problem of bird damage, has been referred to this department for reply. 

We have accumulated data in the past relative to bird damage but, inasmuch 
as the amount of bird depredation is becoming more and more important, we 
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i recently sent a questionnaire to the county agricultural commissioners 
of California to obtain further information relative to bird damage. We will 
be pleased to provide you with a summary as soon as the results are obtained. 

Most of the agricultural area of California is affected by bird depredation to 
some degree. depending upon the crops involved. There are counties, in addition 
to those listed by you, in which bird depredation occurs. The revised list of 


counties is as follows: 
















Butte Napa Sacramento 
Colusa Riverside Stanislaus 
Glenn San Benito Solano 
Fresno San Bernardino Sutter 
Imperial San Diego Tulare 
Kern San Luis Obispo Ventura 
Los Angeles San Joaquin Yolo 
Merced Santa Clara Yuba 
Monterey Santa Cruz 

Orange Santa Barbara 












\dditional information that might be of interest to you relative to crop 
lnmage by different species is as follows: 


Linnets cause damage by disbudding fruit trees and spoiling ripening apricots, 


aa 







aches, grapes, figs, and strawberries. 
Horned larks cause damage to sprouting commercial vegetable plantings and 
de variety of crops, including alfalfa, melons ,and grain seedlings. 
Blackbirds cause severe losses to rice, grain sorghums, grain seedlings, lettuce, 
cabbage, and sweet corn, and feed heavily in livestock feedlots. 
Crowned sparrows damage gardens, nursery products, and commercial vege- 
table plantings through destruction of plantiets. They also cause damage by 








dishudding fruit trees and destroving the blossoms, 

rhe common goldfinch is very destructive to strawberries, 

The western Crow does damage to almonds, walnuts, and corn. 

The band-tailed pigeon damages small fruits of apricots, cherries, prunes, 
tlmonds, and is responsible for the breaking of small twigs. 

The English sparrow works extensively on poultry feed, pollutes poultry 
stablishments, and is a disseminator of poultry diseases. it feeds on immature 









grain sorghums and is destructive to cut flowers. 

The European starling is now a winter resident and numbers are increasing 
imnually. Starlings have been reported as feeding on olives and, should they 
take up snmmner residence in California, no doubt they will be a serious menace 
to grapes and cherries. 

We believe there should be further research on the control of bird species 
Which are causing heavy losses to California agriculture. 

Very sincerely, 










WILLIAM FE. WARNE, Director. 











Ex CENTRO, CALIF., 
January 22, 1960. 





Hon. D. S. SaAuND, 
Congressman of the United States, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am writing you in regard to damage in Imperial Valley 
by blackbirds. The purpose of this letter is to give you an itemized account 
of damage and the losses from the depredations of blackbirds during the year 
1D5S. 

For background information I would like to offer the following: Prior to 
1955, we had no recorded damage by blackbirds to lettuce or cabbage. During 
the winter of 1955-56, apparently because of the large number of feedlots and 
the amount of dry grain available, the feeding habits of blackbirds was altered 
and we received the first recorded damage to mature lettuce and cabbage from 
the birds.. 

In 1958 there was a total loss to 200 acres of mature lettuce and 80 acres of 
mature cabbage; there was varying damage in excess of 5 percent to 109,913 acres 
of barley. This damage occurred primarily in the seeding stage. There was 
damage to 1,740 acres of oats, 1,130 acres of wheat. This damage was varying 
in percentage and it also occurred at the seedling or sprouting stage. 













During 1958, 15,241 acres of milo suffered severe damage ranging from 5 to 
80 percent. This damage occurred during the dough stage of the milo. 

We have approximately 150 commercial feedlots in Imperial Valley, and black- 
bird depredations in these feedlots vary and it is difficult to estimate the damage, 
however, the results of the feeding of the blackbirds from the feed troughs and 
the loss of feed by bird activity, such as scratching the feed from the feed troughs, 

My office has had 317 calls, representing 200 man-days, for the purpose of 
blackbird control, and through our blackbird control program several thousands 
of birds were destroyed and a great deal of damage was averted. However, our 
control program is ineffective and amounts to, at the most, a frustrating effort to 
reduce the number of birds that overwinter in this area. 

It is essential that an intrastate control program and research program be 
undertaken with adequate funds and manpower to reduce the number of these 
birds to a level that will eliminate the depredations on field and vegetable crops. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAUDE M. FINNELL, 
County Agricultural Commissioner, 


Mr. Garnines. I am sorry that I have taken as much time as I 


have, but we wanted to do it in 15 minutes’ time. It will take only a 
short time. Mr. Hogan of Indiana. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE EARL HOGAN 


Mr. Hogan. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement which I will file 
with the committee as to the damage which is done in Indiana prin- 
cipally by the blackbirds and starlings. 

Mr. Norretyi. The statement will be put in the record. 

Mr. Hocan. The damage is estimated to be around $2 million a 
vear, annually, in the State of Indiana. 

Thank you very much. 


Mr. Norrevi. Thank you. 
(Mr. Hogan’s statement follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN EArt HoGAan, NIntTH District, INDIANA 


I want to express my appreciation for the opportunity to present a statement 
in behalf of Ninth Congressional District residents who are suffering real dam- 
age from blackbirds and starlings. 

Dearborn County, Ind., and adjoining Hamilton County, Ohio, farmers brought 
the problems of croptime marauding of millions of blackbirds and starlings to my 
attention during my last fall’s scheduled tour of the Ninth District. The birds 
seem to seek out the farms along the river and creeks of the counties. They 
appear about the time the corn begins filling out. They start picking at the top 
of the ear of corn and by the time the corn is hard or matured, they have done 
a good job of picking the husks back and have the entire ear picked off. 

In some places whole cornfields are ruined. The ears that are not entirely 
picked off are left half eaten and will rot after rains start in the fall. Other 
ears rot because the picking at the top of the ear of corn has opened the husks 
sufficiently to leave the ear accessible to the rainfall. 

The birds roost in the trees along the river and creek banks at night and work 
the cornfields during the day. Whey they fly in and out of the fields they re- 
semble a dark cloud, they are so thick. 

Our farmers have tried to help rid themselves of the destructive birds in 
many ways. Automatic guns have been installed in the fields as a means of 
searing the birds: costly spraying by aircraft: scarecrows and other scare de- 
vices, in fact, all of the old tried and true means of keeping marauders from the 
sky out of cornfields have been employed without the slightest success. Last 
fall in Dearborn County farmers took it upon themselves to try aerial applica- 
tions of two highly toxic chemicals (parathion and tetraethyl pyrophospate). 
This was applied to 8 acres, a segment of a roost containing an estimated 500,000 
blackbirds. They killed an estimated 65,000 blackbirds in this 3-acre area. The 
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effect of their removal was neglible, which emphasizes the vast numbers in- 
volved. In locations such as Dearborn (Ind.) and Hamilton (Ohio) Counties 
the problem requires attention on an area basis, as birds obviously do not recog- 
nize State lines. Agricultural Extension Service officials estimate very conser- 
yatively that the agricultural damage by various species of birds exceed $2 
nillion annually in Indiana. 

Last fall when I contacted the Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of 
Interior, for help I was informed that there were no known procedures that 
could be employed effectively and with safety to other values against large 
concentrations of these birds. 

The Agricultural Extension Service, Purdue University, places bird problems 
in two categories, one involving agricultural damage and the other affecting a 
very large number of people in our towns and cities. 

The agricultural damage by blackbirds and crows is statewide, but there are 
areas Where concentrations of blackbirds constitute a severe threat to the liveli- 
hood of farmers. There are destructive blackbird concentrations in the water- 
sheds of the Kankakee, Wabash, White, and Ohio Rivers. 

In bottom lands of Dearborn County (Ind.) and adjoining Hamilton County 
(Ohio) they cause extensive damage to upward of 10,000 acres of sweet and field 
corn. The acreage in the affected Indiana area runs close to 5,000 acres. It is 
estimated that the damage in Dearborn and adjoining counties in Indiana 
exceeds $100,000 annually. In 1957 some field losses ran as high as 62 percent 
of the crop. 

The blackbird problem has become increasingly difficult to handle in the past 
10 years and farmers are alarmed about it. Not only the farmers who are 
suffering losses in their cornfields, but also livestock feeders who contend with 
starling flocks in feedlots. They mainly complain of the quantities of feed con- 
sumed and the filth deposited in such quantity as to reduce its palatability. 
There is also concern over the role of transmission of TGE and other livestock 
diseases. 

The urban bird problem, which is statewide, mainly involves roosts of Euro- 
pean starling, pigeons, and English sparrows. Although considerable damage 
results which can be measured in dollars and cents, the main complaint is 
caused by bird flocks that congregate in business districts, industrial buildings, 
courthouses and other governmental structures, parks, and residential districts. 
There is no price tag on the annoyance created by darge flocks of birds but it 
would at least equal agricultural losses. They awaken people at daybreak, drive 
some birds away from backyards, create odors and filth in roosting sites, and 
inany other acts that cause constant irritation. 


Mr. Garutncs. We would like to hear Mr. Gene Leach of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation. 


STATEMENT OF GENE LEACH 


Mr. Lracu. Mr. Chairman, T have a statement here on behalf of 
the American Farm Bureau which I would appreciate the committee’s 
filing in the record. 

Speaking on behalf of the Farm Bureau memberships in all the 
State farm bureaus of the 49 States throughout the Nation, bl: vokbird 
and starling control has become quite a critical problem. Each day 
it seems that in our office we continue to receive more communications 
and correspondence from throughout the United States as to the criti- 
calness of this situation. Our people are very conscious of attempting 
to try to relieve the problem locally, but. due to the nature of the 
problem itself, being a national one, we do not feel that we can do 
anything to solve it until we can find out a little more about this 
highly destructive bird. 

In the interest of time, I thank you on behalf of the Farm Bureau, 
Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Norrety. Thank you very much, Mr. Leach. 








(Mr. Leach’s statement follows :) 








STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION REGARDING CROP DAMAGE 
FROM BLACKRIRDS AND STARLINGS PRESENTED By GENE LEACH, ASSISTANT 
LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR 

















We appreciate this opportunity to present the views of the American Farm 
Burean Federation in support of an expanded program of research to determine 
methods of controlling and reducing the damage to agricultural crops by black- 
birds and starlings. Due to the tremendous loss in farm income as a result of 
crop damage from these birds, we believe it is imperative that current research 
control efforts be expanded, 

In considering this matter at the recent AFBF annual meeting in Chicago, De- 
cember 17, 1959, voting delegates from 49 States and Puerto Rico adopted the 
following policy : 

“In recent vears blackbirds and starlings have become serious economic pests 
ina number of areas, causing extensive crop damage. 

“We urge that adequate Federal funds be made available to carry on research 
necessary to develop desirable methods of controlling these birds and _ that 
funds he made available to State or local units of government to carry out con- 
trol programs in cooperation with the Federal agencies having responsibility in 
this field.” 

Blackbird and starling damage to certain agricultural crops in various East- 
ern States has existed for many years. However, in recent vears, the black- 
hird has become a very well traveled bird, causing extensive damage in almost 
every State in the Nation. 

Blackbird and starling crop damage has become very critienl in the West and 
Southwest, according to information that we have received from farmers in 
those areas. Sneh evidence is also available in survey data compiled by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. In Arkansas, a survey by the Agricultural Extension 
Service estimates that there is a $514 million annual loss from blackbirds. In 
Texas the State extension service estimates an annual loss by rice farmers alone 
of approximately $3 million. In the Texas ricegrowing section, farmers spent 
$14 million in futile attempts to control the blackbirds. Manv rice farmers who 
participated in the effort charged their failure to lack of information and re- 
serrch findings concerning the habitats of these birds. 

In California blackbird loss is estimated to exceed $2 million annually. 
Other sections of the West are suffering great losses as a result of blackbird and 
starling damage. 

Blackbird damage in the East and Midwest is also severe in majo” corn- 
producing areas of Ohio and Sonth Dakota, and the market regions of Florida, 
Maryland, Delaware, and New Jersey. Recently two Delaware farmers each re- 
ported a $10,000 loss in sweet corn rejected by their local cannery. To a lesser 
degree, starlings and blackbirds are an ever-present problem to fruitgrowers. 

In Oregon, during the winter of 1958-59, flocks of starlings using the Willa- 
mette holly groves as roosting areas caused losses as high as $1,500 per acre. 

A principal complaint in the West has been loss sustained as a result of the 
concentration of large flocks of starlings around cattle, sheep, hog, turkey, and 
poultry feeding operations. 

Many maior cities recently have reported increases in starling numbers.  Al- 
thongh there are no figures available, some believe sanitary expenses in cities as 
a result of starlings far exceed the total amount now being spent by the Fed- 
eral Government on blackbird and starling control research. <A sizable amount 
is spent on this problem in the Capital City of Washington. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department of the Interior is earrying 
on what seems to be a sound research program. However, due to limited funds 
for this type of research, the program has not provided the results and findings 
that are urgently needed. 

Approximately $100,000 is being spent annually on blackbird research in the 
United States. We are informed that $75,000 is being spent on research relating 
principally to blackbird and starling damage in the East: the remaining $25,000 
is spent on reseorch to reduce damage in other areas of the United States. 

It is our opinion that before any effective control methods can be found that 
are practical, economical, and safe to use, Federal appropriations will have 
to be expanded to establish new research on a broader basis. 

We do not profess to know what »dditional appropriation is needed at this 
time. In discussing the problem with various members of the Fish and Wild- 
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life Service and others who are very well informed on the subject, we understand 
that an increase of $150,000 annually would permit needed expansion. 

Sufficient funds to find an effective control method for combating these highly 
destructive bird pests would, we believe, be in the best interest not only of 
farmers but of the general public as well. 







Mr. Garnines. Mr. Sam H. Boyce, administrative assistant to Mr. 
Wilbur Mills. Mr. Boyce. 
Mr. Norreti. We shall be glad to hear you at this time. 






STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE WILBUR D. MILLS 










Mr. Boycr. I am appearing today in behalf of Mr. Mills, who has 
returned to Arkansas to attend the funeral of his mother-in-law. I 
should like to submit this statement in his behalf. He asked me to 
appear and present it, in view of the urgent problem. 

Mr. Norreni. I should like the record to show that Mr. Mills is 
absent because of a death in his family. 
(Mir. Mills’ statement follows:) 


















STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN WILBUR D. MILLS, SECOND District, ARKANSAS 








Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this dis- 
tinguished committee in support of a program to conduct research to determine 
wthods of controlling and reducing the damage to agricultural crops by black- 
birds \n increase in the amount proposed for this purpose is imperative, due 









the increasing severity of the blackbird and starling problem in many parts 
of the United States, including Arkansas. 

\s you gentlemen know, there are many pests which beset the farmers of 
\merica in their efforts to produce the Nation’s crops, fiber, and livestock sup- 
plies. For control of these predators, insects, and other pests, the Congress 
provides about $50 million annually to the U.S. Departments of Agriculture and 
Interior, to Which the States add substantia! sums in efforts to combat their de- 
structive effects. This is, of coure, a neverending battle with the forces of 
nature, 

In recent years, some species of birds have become a nuisance, and equally 
as destructive as other forms of natural life. In my area, in Arkansas, and 
nother parts of the country, blackbirds and starlings have materially increased 

numbers and have become highly destructive to Our crops. Not only are they 
destructive by consuming the seed placed in the ground by farmers and by im- 
paring crop production, but they also create nuisance and sanitation problems 
both in the country and in other places where their roosting habits cause them 



















to congregate 

If you will bear with me, I would like to point out a few facts pertinent to this 
sithation : 

Blackbird damage to rice and grain crops is not a new problem, but the find- 





ings of earlier studies aimed at control have become largely obsolete. New re- 






search is needed on a broader basis. The growing of these crops has spread 
into new regions and recent modernization of farming methods necessitates a 
reevaluation of the problem. For example, the recent trend toward establish- 
ment of cattle feedlots has provided an abundance of winter foods for these 
species. These changed practices, coupled with the westward expansion of the 
‘ss of the European starling to the Pacific coast, contribute to the prob- 









en it will continue to grow and get worse until action is taken to reverse 
the trend. Research to develop damage control techniques which can be applied 
on 2 senle large enough to cope with the situation in the South and West is 





urgentiv needed. 

The crops on which the blackbirds inflict the most damage are rice, corn, 
grain sorghums, wheat, and certain fruits. In areas where blackbirds cause 
serious depredations to grain crops they also frequently damage other types of 
rops grown in smaller plantings, and in the home garden. 

Blackbirds are causing serious damage in agricultural areas west of the 
Mississippi as well as in Florida, Ohio, and along the Atlantic coast. The 
increasing seriousness of the blackbird problem is apparent from the surveys 
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of damage done in Arkansas, Texas, Arizona, and California. The Arkansas 
Extension Service has estimated damage by the blackbirds at $5.5 million 
annually. In Texas the loss to rice farmers alone was estimated at $2.9 mil- 
lion in 1957 in spite of the fact that farmers in Texas spent $500,000 in a 
futile attempt to control the depredation. Blackbirds are causing more than 
$2 million damage annually in California. In Arizona, losses in grain sorghum 
crops were as high as 2 tons per acre in fields where the yield was about 3 
tons per acre normally. Livestock feeders in the Southwest have also suffered 
terrible losses due to blackbirds and starlings. Total damage west of the 
Mississippi runs more than $20 million annually. 

Surveys of damage to the sweet corn crops in Ohio also showed that the 
blackbirds have caused hundreds of thousands of dollars of damage. In one 
county in northern Ohio, 17 percent of the corn crop was destroyed at a cost 
of $110,000 in 1957; 555 farms were included in the survey conducted in this 
county. Plantings of sweet corn and field corn grown for seed production in 
New Jersey have been seriously damaged and reports of other extensive dam- 
age to the corn crops in that State have been received with increasing fre- 
quency. 

There are a number of birds involved in the overall problem of damage by 
birds. The redwing blackbird, the cowbird, the bronzed grackle, the bobolink, 
the starling, the Brewer blackbird, and certain other minor species, are often 
collectively called blackbirds. Different members of the blackbird family are 
responsible in varying degrees for the damage to rice and other grain crops 
in the various areas. Some of the species are migratory, while others remain in 
certain areas throughout the year. 

All of this points up the desirability of studies of the blackbirds being made 
to determine the interrelationships of the problems of the various areas. 

The several members of the blackbird family have one common behavior 
trait which makes them particularly destructive and difficult to control. They 
all prefer to fly in enormous flocks of 10,000, or more, birds except during the 
nesting season in the spring when they separate into family groups. Various 
blackbirds such as the redwing, cowbirds, grackles, and starling often congre- 
gate into one immense flock while working over a grain field and also roost 
together at night in a common roosting site. 

The diet of blackbirds is largely vegetarian although some of the species 
eat insects during the nesting season. Studies show that the redwinged black- 
bird eats 80.7 percent grain and vegetable matter, of which rice accounts for 
f percent in the rice-producing areas. The redwinged blackbird is the cause 
for a major portion of the blackbird damage in the corn and grain sorghum 
producing areas of Central and Western United States. The bobolink is main- 
ly a resident of Eastern United States and does great damage to the rice crops 
while following its migratory route down the Atlantic coast and Florida Penin- 
sula to its winter home in Central and South America. 

Another member of the blackbird family, the starling, has become a nuisance 
in the larger cities as well as an agricultural pest. Washington, our Nation’s 
Capital, is a good example, as you know. 

Starlings, which for many years have been known as nuisance birds of the 
Fast, have gradually moved to the West, large flocks now range from the north- 
ern to the southern borders of the country during the winter, and damage com- 
plaints are increasing accordingly. The principal complaint is that the flocks 
concentrate at cattle, sheep, and hog feed lots and so contaminate the food and 
water that stock will not eat or drink. Turkey and poultry are similarly af- 
fected, and in addition, are endangered by starling-transmitted diseases. 

In Oregon during the winter of 1958-59, flocks of starlings roosting in Wil- 
lamette Valley holly groves caused losses estimated to run as high as $1,500 per 
acre. Local damage to small fruits is appearing in coastal regions, and in Cali- 
fornia the depredations extend to truck crops. 

The cowbird also joins the redwings in their attacks on crops and eats a diet 
of grain and animal matter. The bronzed grackle, like the redwing, does eat in- 
sects during the nesting season but has an average diet composed of 76.5 per- 
cent grain and vegetable matter. 

I believe the foregoing gives you an idea of the magnitude and complexities 
of the problem. Now, I would like to mention control of it. 

Natural predators are completely ineffective in controlling the problem. A 
number of control methods has been tried but there are not economically feasible 
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or adequate control methods known at the present time. Farm management 
practices are not practical or particularly advisable in terms of the other factors 
to be considered. A number of methods of frightening blackbirds have been 
tried but these are too costly in terms of labor and material and are hampered 
by the fact that blackbirds become accustomed to any device that operates at 
the same point for any period of time. 

Chemical repellants are being tested but more research is needed to produce 
one that is reasonable in cost, and effective, as well as safe to humans, livestock, 
and desirable forms of wildlife. Methods of controlling and reducing the black- 
bird population also need to be considered in terms of the behavior patterns of 
the various species and the geographic areas involved. 

Blackbirds at present are protected under the Federal Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act, but amendments to that act in May 1948 did give farmers the right to kill 
named species of blackbirds committing serious depredation upon any agricul- 
tural crop. 

The assistance and research facilities of the Federal Government are needed 
to help solve this blackbird problem because of the wide scope of the depredations 
in terms of geographic area and the variety of peculiar local problems involved. 
Congress, of course, has provided for research and control work with respect 
to birds as pests in the Fish and Wildlife Service in the Department of the In- 
terior. The 1960 fiscal year Interior Department appropriation budget carries 
an estimate of $165,000 for salaries and expenses of research on methods for 
the control of nuisance and destructive birds and mammals. Of this amount 
approximately $75,000 is estimated to be put on blackbirds at Patuxent, Md., 
and $20,500 on nuisance bird problems at Denver, Colo, 

During the coming year, as in recent years, the program contemplates particu- 
lar attention being given to means of reducing damage by blackbirds in the Fast, 
through study of their behavior patterns and specific traits, with the objective 
of developing crop production techniques and control procedures. 

However, the requested appropriation will provide only $20,500 for this work 
in the West. This maintains two employees who are presently doing research 
on repellent screening and scare devices at Denver. It is imperative that some- 
thing more be done in the West to control and reduce the amount of damage in 
a rensonable manner that also protects other desirable forms of wildlife. To 
accomplish this, I find that an additional $150,000 is urgently needed to strength- 
en the research effort on this problem. This sum would provide $47,000 for six 
additional biologists at the Denver Wildlife Research Laboratory ; $27.500 for 
three needed field positions in the Rice Belt; $25,000 for three field positions for 
work on starlings on the west coast; and $50,000 for the construction of pens and 
laboratory facilities at Denver. 

This additional money will not only provide the essential attention to the 
particular problems of damage in the West, but will also strengthen the entire 
bird control program. 

In considering the program of the Department I respectfully request that you 
give serious consideration to these requirements, and I shall be most grateful 
if you find it possible to provide the funds needed to enlarge this program of 
research along the lines I have discussed. 

I thank you for your courtesy and patience in permitting me to review with 
you this important problem in the detail that I have. 


Mr. Garuines. Mr. Walter Kreimann, administrative assistant to 
Congressman George McGovern, of South Dakota. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE GEORGE S. M’GOVERN 

Mr. Kremann. Mr. Chairman, I should like, in the interest of 
saving time, to file a statement for Mr. McGovern, who deeply regrets 
being unable to be here due to a schedule conflict. I should like to 
submit also a statement from the State agricultural extension service 
on the same project. 

Mr. Norretit. Thank you very much. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 
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STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE MCGOVERN, OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; I appreciate the opportunity to 
appear before you today regarding a problem of great concern to my district in 
South Dakota. 

For some time I have been very much disturbed over repeated complaints to 
me from farmers in the northern part of our State relative to crop damage from 
blackbird infestation. 

The problem of blackbird damage to corn and sorghum fields in South Dakota 
has become increasingly severe and widespread. In a number of South Dakota 
counties damage to feed crops results in as high as a 60-percent loss. On a 
statewide basis, this damage is probably greater year in and year out, than 
that caused by ducks. In some areas, many thousands of blackbirds can just 
about clean a field. 

A recent survey of State agricultural experiment stations indicates that black- 
bird depredations on corn were reported in 26 of the 82 States responding, and 
is of the stations reported that bird depredations were a major problem, 
in relation to agriculture. The magnitude of the problem can be appreciated 
when one understands that blackbirds number in the millions and are wide- 
spread throughout the continent, in both their breeding and wintering ranges. 

There are no known control procedures that can le employed effectively and 
With spfety to other values against large concentrations of these birds. 

It is evident, then, that the blackbird depredation problem is widespread and 
demands immediate attention. 

i studies initiated some time ago, the Fish and Wildlife Service has discovered 
partial remedies for the bird damage Although findings from these studies 
have produced encouraging results, techniques developed to date are not ade- 
qunte for all situations. It is imperative that additional research and control 
investigations be expedited to provide a solution to this very serious difficulty. 

I strongly urge that this committee appropriate additional funds to the extent 
of S150,000 to further research the control and elimination of this dangerous 
problem. 

STATE OF SoutTH DAKOTA 
COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK 
IN AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS, 
Brookings, S. Dak.. January 7, 1960. 

Dear Sirs: Your letter to Mr. John T. Stone, director of South Dakota Ex- 
tension Service, requesting information on bird damage was referred to me for 
reply 

In respouse to your request, I am enclosing the following information. 

The county agent of Kingsbury County reported considerable damage to corn 
and sorghum caused by feeding of blackbirds during the year 1959. Damage 
was confined largely to fields adjacent to marshes and lakes. He estimated that 
losses up to 25 percent occurred on each 40 acres adjacent to the lakes and 
marshes 

A recent study by the State Department of Game, Fish, and Parks in the 
eastern part of South Dakota showed that pheasants caused some loss in corn 
fields by digging up recently planted corn. They estimated that one newly 
sprouted corn plant out of 400 was destroyed by pheasants. This information may 
he found in the enclosed folder, entitled “Some Facts About Pheasants and Corn 


lields.” 


Each year, especially during the winter months, we receive many complaints 


glish sparrows. They seem to be a statewide nuisance. It is hard to 
the 


» amount of loss inecurred by these birds, although the loss of feed 
and grain is probably considerable. 

I have taken the liberty of contacting the State Department of Game, Fish, 
and Parks for any information on damages to crops by birds. Their letter of 
reply is enclosed with my letter. 

We hope this information will be of help to you. If we can further serve you, 
please let us know. 

Yours sincerely, 
Wirtram M. Hanrsparcer, E.vrtension Entomologist. 
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Mr. Garnincs. Mr. Chairman, the annual damage in the State of 
Arkansas is estimated by the Agricultural Extension Service to be 
$5,677,409. I would like to ask unanimous consent that that state- 
ment be made a part of the record. With the report from Mr. Vines, 
[ should like to include a letter just received from Mr. Waldo Frasier, 
executive vice president of the Arkansas Farm Bureau Federation. 
The Farm Bureau in Arkansas has been working closely with Fed- 
eral and State agencies on this problem and seeking to point up the 
need for early action. 

STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN 
AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS, 
Little Rock, Ark., January 5, 1960. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
Vember of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. GATHINGS: I am sorry of the delay in replying to your letter of 
December 30 but a large number of us were out of the office during the New 
Yerr holiday and consequently the delay. 

It so happens that for a number of years we have been quite concerned over 
the damage being caused to crops in Arkansas by blackbirds. In order to have 
some definite information upon which to work a survey was made last year 
Within our organization which reflects an estimate from most of the counties 
in Arkansas. The estimates were made by our county agents after contacting a 
arge number of farmers in the various counties. A copy of the report is attached 
and I believe it is self-explanatory. 

If there is any way we can assist in this problem please let us know. 

I would like to call your attention to our new address which is 1201 McAlmont 
and our post office box is 3891. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. A. VINES, Director. 


Estimated crop losses due to blackbirds (State totals—76 counties reporting) 


Rice: 
Total harvestable acres____ _---_- tack es cach earache eae 361, 134 
Total bushels lost ...... . chs as basta taker ac igeatinn sheoiice Stab lade dates clot etiaawh iveiaisttn, Sa 
Total loss at harvest . saa sth une pile elieneeenataee --. $2, 889, 168 
Average seed loss per acre at planting : 
Total bushels lost _- ie eae = : 27, 594 


Total seed loss at planting time il a 
Grain sorghums : 


ia Ss arialbies $420, 453 


Total harvestable acres__ a ee 73, 630 

Total bushels lost sia acters NS6, 662 

Total loss at harvesting ee ae $951, 539 
Sinall grain: 

Total harvestable acres at 378, 601 

Total bushels lost es e ems ie TOS, 633 

Total loss at harvesting ae ae $542, 711 
Corn: 

Total harvestable acres___ ea si — a ~ 292, 889 

Total bushels lost pha eas Ss — 7 DS8, 120 

Total loss at harvest Sc caralf kigctegrag bales rita ett eA ara cata xa oa gaan canes’ $623, 562 


Livestock : 

Hogs: 
Number farms that feed hogs_- tte iB 5, 387 
Total hog feed loss_ ae eas od $188, 612 

Cattle: 
Number farms that feed cattle_______- 3, 726 


Total cattle feed loss $61, 364 
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ARKANSAS FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Little Rock, Ark., January 22, 1960. 
Hon. MIcHarEL J. KIRWAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior and Related Agencies, 
House Appropriations Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN KiIRWAN: The 60,000 members of the Arkansas Farm 
3ureau Federation have for many years been concerned with the rapidly in- 
creasing damages and economic losses being caused by blackbirds. 

Conditions within the last 2 or 3 years have caused even greater concern popula- 
tion of blackbirds have increased tremendously, and visible crop damage is 
more apparent than ever. In earlier years the damage was more confined to 
the harvest season—now blackbirds are a major factor in the planting season, 
For instance, last year many farmers were required to plant an additional 1 to 
2 bushels of rice or small grains to make up for the amount blackbirds con- 
sumed from the fields at planting time. 

In discussions with neighboring States we find we are not alone in our concern 
with this pest. Estimates made by States concerned with this, show that the 
economic loss caused by blackbirds could easily exceed $20 million annually. 
In Arkansas, farmers have cooperated with the Agricultural Extension Service 
and estimates of losses suffered by farmers show the loss in our own State each 
year exceeds $514 million. 

Farmers in Arkansas stand ready to assist and cooperate in an intensive 
eradication program if Congress and the Department of Interior will furnish 
the technical assistance necessary for an effective control and eradication 
program. 

In your committee’s considerations of this problem we will be glad to furnish 
any information which we can. We do hope your committee will take the 
initiative in doing whatever is necessary to enable farmers in affected areas 
to control this pest before the pest becomes uncontrollable. We feel it has almost 
reached this point and something must be done immediately. 

Sincerely yours, 
WaLpo Frasier, Evecutive Vice President. 


Mr. Garnincs. I would like to file for the record locations where 
acute bird damage problems have been recorded in the States of the 
Union. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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Locations where acute bird damage problems have been reported 





Damage 





State Locality 
YC ee ae Yuma, Maricopa, Pimal, Pima butenmueneled 
heOS. cc ccsseces | Arkansas, Chicot, Craighead, Crittenden, Cross, 
| Desha, Drew, Greene, Jackson, Lee, Lincoln, 


Lonoke, Monroe, Phillips, Poinsett, Prairie, St. 

Francis, Woodruff. 

Imperial, Riverside, San Diego, Kern, Tulare, 
Kings, San Luis Obispo, Monterey, San Benito, 
Merced, Santa Cruz, Santa Clara, Fresno, Stan 
islaus, San Joaquin, Sacramento, Yolo, Yuba, 
Sutter, Colusa, Glenn, Napa, Solano, Contra 
Costa 

Otero, Crowley, Bent, Prowers, Pueblo 


California - - 


Colorado 
Connecticut _.....| Fairfield, Hartford, Middlesex, New Haven, New 
London (all counties). 


Delaware New Castle, Kent 





Small grains, grain sorghum, 
cattle and sheep feedlots, 
fruit, lettuce. 

Rice, grain sorghums, corn, 
hog and cattle feedlots. 


Rice, oats, grain sorghums, 
sunflowers, almgnds, live- 
stock feedlots, lettuce, 
cabbage. 


Small grains, grain sorghum, 
corn, 

Corn, blueberries, strawhber- 
ries, 

Corn. 

Strawberries, corn, 
grain sorghums. 

Rice. 


melons, 


| Corn. 


Florida Dade, Palm Beach, Hillsborough, Hardee, Polk, 
Orange. 

Georgia Chatham - 

Illinois Not listed by location 

Indiana Dearborn, Hamilton (statewide) 

Louisiana Cameron, Rapides, Plaquemines, Vermilion, Cal- 
casieu, Jefferson Davis, Iberia, Acadia. 

Maine Washington, Hancock, Knox, Lincoln. Cumberland _| 


Maryland Carroll, Cecil, Harford, Kent, Prince Georges, Wico- 
mico, Anne Arundel, Calvert, Washington, Charles, 
Dorchester, Frederick, Montgomery. 

Bristol, Hampshire, Middlesex, Norfolk, Plymouth, 
Worcester. 

Allegan, Berrien, Cass, Hillsdale, Iona, Kent, 
Ottawa, St. Joseph, St. Clair, Van Buren, Mus- 
kegon 

Washington, Bolivar 

Clark, Lincoln, Churchill 


Massachusetts 





\ Jersey Atlantic, Burlington, Camden, Cape May, Cum- 
berland, Gloucester, Mercer, Middlesex, Salem. 
New York Cayuga, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Monroe, Nas- 


sau, Niagara, Ontario, Orleans, Seneca, Suffolk, 
Tomkins, Ulster, Wayne, Albany, Broome, Co- 
lumbia, Livingston, Onondago, Rensselaer. 

North Dakota-- 
Cavalier, Sheridan, McLean, Ramsey, 
Kidder, Rolette, Ward, Towner, Pierce. 

Ashtabula, Erie, Hamilton, Lake, Ottawa, San- 
dusky, Wayne, Huron, Lorain, Mercer, Shelby, 


Logan, 


Corn, feed lots. 
Rice, pine seed, corn. 


Blueberries, corn. 

Corn, grapes, berries, vege- 
tables. 

Corn, berries. 


Cherries, Berries, corn, grain, 
wheat. 


Rice. 


| Small grains, livestock feed 


Bottineau, McHenry, Stuttsman, Harris, Benson, | 


Logan, Hardin, Auglaize, Perry, Licking, Fair- | 


field, Delaware. 

Multnomah, Yamhill, Washington, Marion, Polk, 
Benton, Lane, Linn, Malhuer, Harney, Umatilla, 
Klamath, Deschutes. 

: Erie, York, 

Franklin. 

..| Brown, Charles, Kingsbury, Spink, Beadle, Faulk, 

Clark, Lake, Hand. 


Pennsylvania_. 
South Dakota. - 


Navac 
i CdS 


: ; Orange, Hardin, Jefferson, Jackson, Chambers, Lib- 

erty, Harris, Brazoria, Fort Bend, Matagorda, 
Wharton, Calhoun, Victoria. 

Utah a _| Washington, Utah, Box Elder, Weber, Davis, Salt 
Lake. 

Virginia , _.._.| Clarke, Nansemond, Norfolk, Surry, Frederick, 
Southampton, 

West Virginia | Jefferson, Monongalie (statewide)-.......--- a 


eae 


Lehigh, Bucks, Montgomery, Adams, | 


lots. 


Corn, 


Grapes, cherries, corn. 


Farm crops. 


Grapes, corn, oats, wheat. 


Holly groves, cattle, sheep, 
and hog feed lots. 


Grapes, cherries, corn. 
Farm crops, corn, feed grain. 


Rice, corn, oats, grain sorg- 
hums. 


Poultry feed lots, orchards, 
cherries. 

Apples, milo, peanuts, sorg- 
hums. 

Corn, blueberries. 





Mr. Garutnes. I ask unanimous consent to file for the record a reso- 
lution adopted by the Vegetable Growers Association of America in 


regard to this problem. 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY VEGETABLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


The red-winged blackbird, grackle, starling, cow bird, and other birds are 
becoming very destructive to vegetable crops in an increasing number of vege- 
table-producing areas. The tremendous and excessive population of these birds 
with their insatiable appetites cross State and area boundaries in their migration, 
We, therefore, petition the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department of the 
Interior to plan and execute an adequate study of the movements and habits of 
these and other birds so that these flocks guilty of this destruction can be 
reduced to normal numbers. We further petition the Congress of the United 
States to provide funds so that such a plan can be made operative. 


Mr. Garnuines. We have here letters from various sponsors in 28 
States in the Union whose witnesses could not appear here. I should 
like to ask consent that these statements be made a part of the record. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
Tucson, January 7, 1960. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DrAR CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: In answer to your letter of December 30, 1959 
concerning the location and extent of bird damage to crops and other property 
in Arizona, we would like to submit the following information: 

Bird damage constitutes a serious economic loss to nearly all crops and to 
livestock feeders in Arizona. As in other areas of irrigated desert agriculture, 
the nature of the agriculture promotes bird damage. Water supplies are con- 
centrated in the irrigated valleys. These relatively small and somewhat isolated 
areas where crops are grown attract most of the birds which would normally 
be distributed over much greater areas. With this concentration of water, feed, 
and natural bird shelter for both local and migratory birds on approximately 
1,150,000 acres of irrigated farmland in Arizona, the concentration of birds in 
these areas constitutes a very serious problem to the farmers. 

In some sections along the outer areas of the irrigated districts, farmers do 
not even attempt to raise such crops as sorghum grains because bird damage 
would result in total crop failures. 

Our extension specialists in various areas have estimated the following overall 
loss to crop, vegetable, and livestock producers as a result of bird damage: 

1. The estimated damage to lettuce, a $47 million crop in the State in 1958, was 
approximately 5 percent. In some cases replanting or complete abandonment 
Was required, and in many cases quality of the harvested product was affected. 

2. The damage to sorghum grains is estimated at from 10 to 15 percent. This 
crop returns approximately $4 million to producers in Arizona. Some fields 
as large as 100 acres have been total failures from bird damage. 

In addition to farmer losses, many research plots being used by sorghum 
breeders at the university have been damaged to the point that their value was 
lost. 

3. There is an annual loss of about 10 percent on all cereal grains grown in 
the State. Total wheat and barley production amounted to approximately 
$13,500,000 in 1958. 

4. The loss to deciduous fruit is estimated at approximately 10 percent, and 
commercial grape producers are seriously affected by reduction in quality and 
often have total losses. 

The university has a vineyard near Tucson that has not produced a marketable 
crop since 1950 due to bird damage. The only grapes harvested are those 
protected in individual bags and preserved for research purposes. 

5. Livestock feedlot operators are very concerned about the feed loss caused 
by birds along with the feed contamination and possible spread of disease. 

We are enclosing a map of the irrigated farm areas in Arizona. All of these 
areas are affected substantially by bird damage as mentioned above. 

We hope this information will be of some service to you. 

Sincerely yours, 


J. W. Pov, Director. 
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STATE OF COLORADO, 
COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WorK 
IN AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 
Fort Collins, January 12, 1960. 


IIon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. GATHINGS: This is in reply to your letter of December 30, 1959, 
requesting information relative to crop damage due to birds in counties of south- 
eastern Colorado. 

Bird damage to Colorado crops in southeastern Colorado is confined largely 
to the grain and forage sorghum crops. Fields suffering the greatest damage 
are those near trees, and those containing early-maturing and white-seeded 
varieties. Fields removed from tree growth and with late-maturing varieties 
suffer little damage as a general rule. 

Consequently, any appreciable damage in this area is confined largely to the 
counties of Pueblo, Otero, Crowley, Bent, and Prowers, which lie adjacent to 
the Arkansas River. This involved acreage is a rather minor part of the total 
sorghum acreage. No experimental evidence is available ou this area for bird 
dimage. Best estimates are that we average about 10 percent annual damage 
in fields adjacent to tree growth. The percent damage varies from year to year. 
Experiment stations in the area have employed commercial “bird squawkers,” 
but their value has been questioned 

Bird species involved include blackbirds, sparrows, and larks. The most 
appreciable damage occurs in late Angust and September. 

Tree growth seems to be the deciding factor in southeastern Colorado as to 
the extent of bird damage to the sorghum crop. Those fields in close proximity 
to trees do suffer considerable damage every year, but it is difficult to measure 
the overall damage to the entire crop because of our large acreage in the relative 
treeless plains area. 

Most of the grain sorghum acreage of our State is grown in southeastern 
Colorado, The recent introduction of combine-type grain sorghum hybrids has 
contributed markedly to the present popularity of the crop. 

An unusually large sorghum crop was produced in Colorado in 1957, due 
largely to favorable climatic conditions late in the season. The harvested 
acreage of all sorghums was 1,221,000 acres. Approximately 669,000 acres were 
harvested for grain in 1957, with an estimated grain production of 12,711,000 
bushels, or more than four times the 10-year average (1946-55). New grain 
production records were established in 1957. 

The increasing popularity of combine-type grain sorghum hybrids was reflected 
in 158 by a 12.454.000 bushel crop in Colorado. This production was second 
only to the record crop harvested the previous vear and was achieved on 50 
percent of the acreage planted in 1957. The larger than ustal proportion of 
irrigated sorghum acreage and excellent fall weather for the maturation and 
harvest of the crop contributed to an average yield of 26 bushels per acre for 
the State. 

I trust that this information may be of value to you and your committee. 

Very sincerely, 





LOWELL H. W aTTS, Director of Extension. 


Tre UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT, 
STORRS AGRICULTURAL EXPprRIMENTAL STATION, 
Storrs, Conn., January 12, 1960. 
Hon. FE. C. GATHINGS, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: All counties of Connecticut are subject to bird damage with the 
least damage in Litchfield County. The damage appears to vary from year to 
year, with an estimate of 10 to 50 percent loss to blueberries in a given year. 
Money value is difficult to estimate, conceivably in the vicinity of $100,000 in 
high damage years. Mr. Richard Banigan of Danielson quit blueberry produc- 
tion about 5 years ago due to starling damage, 


jDOGS2—60 pt. 2 94 
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In severe years, grapes, strawberries, and tree fruits are also subject to bird 
damage. Bird damage is the major limiting factor to the fact that no sweet 
cherries and very few tart cherries are grown in Connecticut. Note the follow- 
ing resolution passed at the 1957 Connecticut Pomological Society annual 
meeting: 

“Whereas bird damage has become one of the major problems of the small 
fruit industry as well as causing increasing concern to growers of apples and 
other leading fruits: Be it 

“Resolved, That the Connecticut Pomological Society recommend that Federal 
and State experiment stations endeavor to find a practical solution to the bird 
problem.” 

Although very little corn is grown in Connecticut, many farmers have reported 
extensive losses due to crows. Some vegetable growers have also reported bird 
damage, particularly by crows. 

Very truly yours, 
ARLESS A. SPIELMAN, Associate Director. 





UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, 
ScHOOL OF AGRICULTURE, 
Newark, Del., January 18, 1960. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
Congressman from Arkansas, House of Representatives, Congress of the United 
States, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: We are replying to your letter of December 
30, 1959, in which vou indicated that agricultural crops in Delaware, as well as 
other property, suffer extensively from bird damage. This is true, and our 
department of entomology has a special research project with the Department 
of Interior on the control of predatory birds. The following statistics as to 
damage were gotten together by this department in cooperation with our depart- 
ment of agricultural economics: 

Damage to field corn in New Castle County is estimated to range from 5 to 
15 percent. Accordingly, the damage to field corn based on a 1958 cash crop 
of $1,920,016 would be between $96,000 and $288,000. 

Damage to sweet corn in the State of Delaware would range from 3 to 25 
percent (based on a thorough survey of New Castle County and a brief survey 
of Kent.) Accordingly, the damage to sweet corn based on a 1958 cash crop 
of $260,000 would be between $7,800 and $65,000. 

We appreciate very much your interest in this important problem. To my 
mind its solution rests not only in the area of technical control, but also in the 
areas of public education and public relations. 

If we may be of further service to you, please call on us. 

Sincerely, 
G. M. Worriow, Dean and Director. 





STATE OF FLORIDA, 
COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WoRK 
IN AGRICULTURE AND HOME Economics, 
Gainesville, January 7, 1960. 
Hon. EF. C. GATHINGS, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE GATHINGS: This will give you additional information 
which you asked for in your letter of December 30, concerning bird damage to 
crops and other property in Florida. 

The most extensive damage to any crop in Florida is the damage by black- 
birds to the sweet corn industry in Palm Beach County, Fla. We produce ap- 
proximately 30,000 acres of sweet corn in this county and the control of birds 
on this crop in this one county alone would approximate $5 an acre, or $150,000 
per year. Damage over and above this would add an additional cost to the 
growers. The birds peck the end of the ears and destroy the quality of the 
corn for fresh market purposes unless they are controlled. The birds appear 
in extremely large numbers at times and are most difficult to control. 
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We have a problem with robins in our strawberry fields in Dade County, 
Hillsborough County, Hardee County, and Polk County. This damage is not too 
great in most years, and we have been unable to obtain an estimate of it. 

Blackbirds are also a problem in the Zellwood area of Florida on sweet corn. 
This is in Orange County. 

Crows are quite often a serious problem on watermelons in central and north 
Florida. Control measures are taken to prevent the birds from pecking into 
the melons after the seeds on the inside of the melons. The damage is not ex- 
tensive in most years. However, it is intensive in a few fields in a few cases. 

We have some damage to grain sorghums by blackbirds throughout the State. 
This crop is of small economic importance in Florida, and no estimate of dam- 
age has been possible at this time. 

Crows constitute a problem at planting time for growers of field corn through- 
out the northern and western part of the State. There are approximately 
600,000 acres of corn grown each year, and we estimate a 1-percent reduction in 
stand as a result of crow damage. The crows eat the corn after it is planted 
in the field. 

If we can provide additional information, please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. O. Watkins, Director. 


STATE OF GEORGIA, 
COOPERATIVE EXTENSION Work, 
AGRICULTURE AND HoME Economics, 
Athens, Ga., January 8, 1960. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
Congress of the United States, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: Reference is made to your letter of December 
30, 1959, relative to location of extensive bird damage to crops in Georgia. In 
Chatham County birds have damaged about $300 worth of corn. 

The rice that was damaged near Savannah is actually in South Carolina. 
This rice is on a game refuge in South Carolina in the vicinity of Savannah. 

I hope the above information will be helpful to you. 


Yours very truly, 
W. A. Sutton, Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
Urbana, Ill., January 8, 1960. 


Hon. EF. C. GATHINGS, 
Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: Your letter of December 30 addressed to Dean 
L. B. Howard has been referred to me for reply. 

To the best of my knowledge, there is no location in the State of Illinois 
where significant or extensive damage to crops or other property is caused 
by birds. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. B. RUSSELL, 
Head, Department of Agronomy. 


STATE OF INDIANA, 
COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN 
AGRICULTURE AND HoME EcoNnoMICs, 
Lafayette, Ind., January 6, 1960. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Gatutnes: I have your letter of December 30 regarding bird 
damage to crops and property in Indiana. This is a problem we receive com- 
plaints about and, unfortunately, we cannot give our people very much help. 
After receiving your letter I checked with other members of our staff and asked 
them to give me any information they could. 
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The following is a summary of their statements: 

The bird problems in Indiana can be placed in two categories, one involving 
agricultural damage and the other affecting a very large number of people 
in our towns and cities. 

Agricultural damage by blackbirds and crows is statewide ; but there are areas 
where concentrations of blackbirds constitute a severe threat to the livelihood 
of farmers. Destructive blackbird concentrations exist in the watersheds of 
the Kankakee, Wabash, White. and Ohio Rivers. In bottomlands of Dear- 
born County (Ind.) and Hamilton County (Ohio), they cause extensive damage 
to upward of 10,000 acres of sweet and field corn. The acreage in the affected 
Indiana area probably runs close to 5,000 acres. It is estimated that the damage 
in Dearborn and adjoining counties in Indiana exceeds $100,000 annually. In 
1957 some field losses ran as high as 62 percent of the crop. No estimate is 
available on the cost of protective devices that have been tried, but this is 
an expensive item. Some of the larger landowners hire men to patrol their 
fields during the summer and fall months. Farmers have tried various devices 
without appreciably reducing the damage. 

The blackbird problem has become increasingly difficult to handle in the past 
10 years, and farmers are alarmed about. The suggestion that they turn to 
other crops is unrealistic. Productively rich bottom lands are particularly well- 
adapted to growing corn and farmers feel that if anything is to go, it will be the 
blackbirds. Last fall in Dearborn County farmers took it upon themselvs to 
try aerial applications of two highly toxic chemicals (parathion and tetraethyl 
pyrophosphate). This was applied to 3 acres, a segment of a roost containing 
an estimated 500,000 blackbirds. They killed an estimated 65,000 blackbirds 
on this 8-acre area. The effect of their removal was negligible, which empha- 
sizes the vast numbers involved. In locations such as Dearborn (Ind.) and 
Hamilton (Ohio) Counties the problem requires attention on an area basis, as 
birds obviously do not recognize State lines. We estimate very conservatively 
that the agricultural damage by various species of birds exceeds $2 million 
annually in Indiana, 

We should mention the growing concern of livestock feeders who contend with 
starling flocks in feedlots. They mainly complain ef the quantities of feed con- 
sumed, and the filth deposited in such quantity as to reduce its palatability. There 
is also concern over the role of transmission of TGE and other livestock diseases. 

The urban bird problem, which is statewide, mainly involves roosts of Euro- 
pean starling, pigeons, and English sparrows. Although considerable damage 
results which can be measured in dollars and cents, the main complaint is 
eaused by bird flocks that congregate in business districts, industrial buildings, 
courthouses and other governmental structures, parks, and residential districts. 
There is no price tag on the annoyance created by large flocks of birds but it 
would at least equal agricultural losses. They awaken people at daybreak, 
drive some birds away from back yards, create odors and filth in roosting sites, 
and many other acts that cause constant irritation. We receive many requests 
for help with this problem from city officials, civic groups, and property holders. 
In 1957 we surveyed 25 cities of over 15,000 population and of these 22 reported 
severe bird problems. This situation, as in agricultural areas, is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult. There are no effective methods known that can he recom- 
mend to them. 

Very truly yours, 
Ek. HorrmMan, Director. 


STATE OF MAINE, 
COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK 
IN AGRICULTURE AND HOME Economics, 
Orono, Maine, January 11, 1960. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: This is in response to your letter of Decem- 
ber 30 inquiring about bird damage to crops in the State of Maine. 

It is most difficult to give anything but a general statement on the situation 
as it exists. Estimates of damage must be considered only as approximate. 

I requested Mr. Rudolph Poray, extension fruit specialist, to bring together 
some material that might be of assistance to you. A copy of his letter is 
enclosed. 

Cordially yours, 
GEORGE E. Lorp, Director. 
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JANUARY 9, 1960. 
Director GEORGE E. Lorp, 
Winslow Hall. 

Deak Mr. Lorp: I discussed the information on bird damage with other 
specialists and people who may have information on bird damage in the State 
of Maine. ‘To my knowledge, there is no real means of measuring the damage 
for the State and most of the estimates are based on observation rather than 
actual measurements. Vegetable and strawberry growers on Cape Elizabeth, 
in Cumberland County, occasionally report some damage to crops but this has 
been very limited. 

Damage by unprotected birds such as crows, blackbirds, etc., have been of 
rm to sweet corn growers and strawberry growers all over the State. The 
value of the damage has not been measured. Estimated damage might be less 





than S1O,000 per vear. 

Sea gull damage to sweet low-bush blueberries has been extensive at harvest 
time by feeding and trampling of the berries. The estimated value of the ber- 
ries lost each year may range from $25,000 to $100,000 for the State. Areas 
‘© dainage has been reported to us are: Wasihngton County—Lubec, Colum- 


Keils, and Cherryfield areas: Hancock County—Blne Hill, Brooksville, and 





bist 
Sedgwick areas. Some damage in Knox and Lincoln Counties. 
It is my understanding that the cities of Portland, Lewiston, and Auburn 


have reported damage from pigeons and are working with the game depart- 
ment to correct the situation. 

the Maine Department of Inland Fisheries and Game may have more esti- 
{ n bird damage, but to my knowledge no formal report has been made. 
I hone this information is of help in filing the request. 

Sineerely yours, 
Rupoipen A, Poray, 
Buatension Fruit Specialist. 


STATE OF MARYLAND, 
COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK 
IN AGRICULTURE AND HloOME BHCONOMICS, 
College Park, Md., January 8, 1960. 
Hon. EK. C. GATHINGS, 
Pepresentatives, 
Washington, DC, 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: Some of my associates have helped me to 
assemble our impressions of studies and observations of damage to crops by 
birds in Maryland. 

Of course, you can appreciate that we have been unable to make any extensive 


study in this short, but we have made a few calls to leading farmers and 
we have also reviewed previous studies. In addition we have obtained comments 


from a few county agents in counties where bird damage is quite extensive. 
Five vears ago our Extension vegetable specialist made a study in which he 
sent 100 questionnaires to leading vegetable growers. The replies he obtained 


iidicated damage to the following named crops in the order of the seriousness of 
the damage: Sweet corn, tomatoes, asparagus, watermelons, peas, cantaloup, 
berries \t that time the average amount of damage reported ranged close to 
M400) per farm and our vegetable specialist estimates this to be approximately 


-to8 percent of gross returns. 


Some of cur county agents report a number of calls a year from farmers seek- 
ing advice on combating damage of birds. Most extensive damage reported by 
then: was to field corn, sweet corn, asparagus, cherries and blackberries. The 


counties from which these reports have come to us include those named in the 


tOlal 


statement which accompanied your letter of December 80 and, in addition, Anne 


\rundel, Calvert, Charles, Dorchester, Frederick, Montgomery, and Washington 


Counties, 


Damage to corn was reported by blackbirds both in respect to sprouting corn 
In the spring and maturing ears in the late summer. Birds seem to be attracted 


to insects either in the soil or in the ears of corn. We received some reports that 


seed treatment against insects prevents the bird damage at seeding time. Also 
Various bird repelling devices seem to be partially effective in the summer and 


fall. liowever, they are quite expensive as regards labor costs. One estimate of 





damxuge on 160 acres of corn was reported as being between 5 and 10 percent 
plus the cost of operations and repellent devices. 

I am enclosing a pamphlet with which you are undoubtedly familiar, “*Protect- 
ing Corn From Blackbirds.” This comes from the Fish and Wildlife Service of 
the U.S. Department of the Interior. 

I am sorry that the information that I am enclosing for you must be so frag- 
mentary, but I hope that it will spread some light on the subject in which you are 
so properly demonstrating interest. We do appreciate your leadership in this 
matter 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
PauL E. NystruM, Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
fmiherst. January 22, 1960. 
Mr. E. C. GATHINGS, 
Congress of the United States. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DeAR CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: Your letter to Dr. Fred P. Jeffrey at the 
University of Massachusetts, regarding crop damage by birds, has finally come 
to rest on my desk. I am an instructor here at the University of Massachusetts 
engaged in full-time research on the bird damage problem. I have been working 
chiefly with blueberries. 

Data gathered thus far which might be of value to you is included herein 

There are an estimated 300 acres of cultivated blueberries in Massachusetts, 
On these 300 acres the loss in dollars and cents and percentage of crop for the 
years 1955, 1956, and 1957 are as follows. 

In 1955 the loss amounted to $56,460 or 37.6 percent of the crop. In 1956 
S30.552 or 20.4 percent. And in 1957 $28,250 or 19 percent. 

The counties which suffered these losses include Barnstable. Plymouth, Bristol, 
Hampshire, Essex, Franklin, Worcester, Middlesex, Norfolk, Berkshire, and 
Hampden. 


Data for the 1958 and 1959 crops are not vet ready for publication. Should 
said data be of value to you later, please contact me. 

I trust this data is of the nature you desire. If I can be of further assistance, 
I should be pleased to so do. 


Sincerely yours, 


Davin B. PrKe, Project Leader. 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE, 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Bast Lansing, January 8, 1960. 
Representative E. C. GATHINGS, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Re presentatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE GATHINGS: I hope the information which I am sending 
you regarding bird damage to crops in Michigan will reach vou in time for your 
January meeting. 

Our men estimate bird damage to corn of about $2 million. The area most 
affected would be those counties south of a line from Oceana County on the 
west and Bay County on the east. Pheasants cause serious damage in the 
thumb area, sparrows, blackbirds and starlings along the lake and in the central 
area and geese in Kalamazoo, Ottawa, and Allegan Counties. Crows also cause 
damage in this whole area. Corn and small grains are difficult to estimate 
damage on because the damage is done when corn is in the milk stage. The 
birds puncture the kernel and suck the milk: mold damage results. Wheat 
probably suffers about $1 million damage in the above area. In areas near woods 
and swamps where nesting places exist there might be as high as 90 percent 
loss in the late fall. 
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Blueberries. with a crop value of about $4 million suffer an estimated $40,000 
bird damage as shown below: 
Damage Damage 
Allengan County $6, 000 | Ottawa County $10,000 
Berrien 2, 000 | Van Buren 16,000 
NON ia or ichnicso sis cali acess 1,000 
3, 000 


Raspberries, with a crop value of about $1 million has about $3,000 damage 
in Berrien County. 

Sweet cherries account for about $3 million in crop value with about $43,000 
damage from birds as follows: 


Damage | Damage 
Antrim County_---- $1,300 | Leelenau County $6, 000 
IR oii cere mis ake . 8.8001 Manistee... kc ccc (SE 
RTO ccs he oo aa ee 3, 800 | Mason____ ee 
Grand Traverse 18, 000 to 19, 000 | Allegan and Van Buren Jess than $1,000 


If we can be of any further help to you in this matter, please don’t hesitate 
to call upon us. 
Very truly yours, 
N. P. RALSTON, 
Director, Cooperative Extension Service. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA, 
Max C. FLEISCHMANN COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
Reno, Nev., January 14, 1960. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DrEAR CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: Reference is made to your letter of December 
30 which has just come to my desk for reply. 

Last summer, we had some correspondence with Johnson A. Neff, research 
biologist of the Department of the Interior’s Wildlife Research Laboratory in 
Denver, Colo. At that particular time, we decided to go into the problem of bird 
damage more extensively and in greater detail during the year 1960. 

To date, our observations do not include factual information as to actual 
damage by birds. We have the usual problem in the State of Nevada of black- 
birds which cause damage in feedlots and grain crops, also a considerable waste 
and mess caused by starlings which have finally migrated to Nevada and are here 
in considerable numbers in certain areas of the State. Linnets cause loss in 
grain crops, fruit and nuts and of course cause damage to field crops and fruit. 
Sparrows are with us most of the time and cause a loss in feedyards, and in 
grain crops more particularly. In southern Nevada, the migration of blackbirds 
and starlings comes about October and during the period of October until March, 
bird control is a major problem. 

I am sorry that I cannot be more explicit at this time, in view of the fact that 
we have not attempted to assess monetary losses as caused by some birds. 

Very truly yours, 
C. E. FLEMING, Associate Director. 


MISSISSIPPI STATE UNIVERSITY, 
State College, Miss., January 8, 1960. 

Hon. k. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. GATHINGS: I have a copy of a letter which Dr. Clay Lyle has written 
you regarding damage to rice by birds and I might add slightly to the informa- 
tion which he has sent. 
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Rice farmers in our delta area estimate that the damage to rice crops com- 
monly amounts to $20 to $30 per acre which, of course, amounts to a great deal 
when the acreage of rice in this State is considered. 

I hope this information will be helpful to you. 

Respectfully yours, 


Hon. 


( 


Ross E. HuTrcHIns, 
Head, Department of Zoology and Entomology. 


RUTGERS, THE STATE UNIVERSITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF ENTOMOLOGY, 
Vew Brunswick, N.J., January 13, 1960. 


*, GATHINGS, 


House of Representatives, Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 


LJEAR 


New Jersey 


biitqguirs 
Attache 
f fturth 
to 

Dan 
il 


to SB HOO MK 


miarcl 
Lar STeS 


INGRESSMAN GATHINGS: Dr. Ordway Starnes, associate director of the 


Agricultural Experiment Station, has requested that I answer your 


relative to bird damage to crops and other property in New Jersey. 


is a brief report summarizing the situation as I see it. If we can be 


ing with this information, please do not hesitate to write 


ELTON J. HANSENS, 


Research Specialist in Entomology, 


Birp DAMAGE IN NEW JERSEY 





from blackbirds, including redwinged blackbirds, grackles, cowbirds, 
gs in New Jersey has been variously estimated at from S2 million 
QO per verar. In 1959 the loss was near the lower figure whereas it 

hy figure in 1957 when dry wenther destroyed feeding areas in 


and forced larger numbers of birds to seek food in crops. The situation 


was reversed in 1959 with much more food available in marshes but extensive 


d (lhisiere 


yeet corn 


maturing 


ttack | 


and rot 


uted in much of the southern part of the State. Field corn and 
iffer the most rious damage and most of this damage occurs on 
eorn When in the milk stage or later Damage results from direct 


birds and from water which collects in the opened husk to cause mold 


d complete loss of the ear Average loss to sweet corn and field corn 


in the several counties can be tabulated as follows: 


Thus ni 


and the 


there ar 
I 


elsewhere 


Del: 


e 


cherries, 


County 
report 


icean 


{ ‘ f Oop fl i ; \ 

( Sweet corn I corn 
\l 

i) 
of the damage is in the southern counties bordering Delaware Bay 
iware River. Morris County also suffers damage in the areas where 
urge swainps. Some damage occurs locally in other northern counties. 
and lington Counties blueberries suffer considerable damage and 





in the State there is loss to small grains, tomatoes, strawberries, 


soybeans, peas, and sometimes to other fruits and vegetables. Salem 


eports 2 percent damage to small grains, Cape May and Ocean Counties 


5 percent loss to tomatoes. Strawberries and blueberries suffer 30 per- 


cent loss in some localities. 


There is also loss in home gardens. Such damage is difficult to assess. Non- 
agricultural damage from birds also is a problem in urban areas where starlings, 


pig 





cons, and English sparrows are a nuisance by defacing buildings, by building 


nests where they are not wanted, and by making noise. 


Both agricultural damage and nuisance from birds has been increasing in New 
Jersey for a number of years. 
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NEW YORK STATE COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS, 
Ithaca, N.Y., January 14, 1960. 
Hon. k. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: You asked that we supplement your list 
with information of extensive bird damage to crops. 

Bird damage in New York State, particularly that caused by redwinged black- 
birds, is largely to small grains, especially corn, and to grapes and sweet cherries. 
Rather than a geographic pattern of damage, it appears that damage is to the 
crops Mentioned above where they are grown near rivers, marshes, or lakes. 

No reliable estimates of damage in dollars are available. Sweet corn growers 
recognize serious loss because damaged ears cannot be marketed. On the other 
hand, each ear of field corm may be missing up to one-third of its kernels without 
the grower recognizing the total damage in dollars. 

Counties in which damage is serious include these: Albany, Broome, Cayuga, 
Chautamqua, Columbia, Erie, Genesee, Livingston, Onondaga, Orleans, Rensselaer, 
Ulster, and Wayne. 

Please feel free to call on us if more detailed information is needed. 

Yours respectfully, 
ELTON K. HANKs, 
(for M. C. Bond) 
Director of Extension. 


STATE OF NortTH DAKOTA, 
COOPERATIVE EXTENSION Work 
IN AGRICULTURE AND Home ECONOMI 
Fargo, N.Dak., January 7, 1960. 
Mr. FE. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Deak REPRESENTATIVE GATHINGS: This is to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of December 30 which arrived here the same day as our county extension 
agents were in session. Therefore, i read your letter to the association group 
at their meeting vesteday. 

You mentioned bird damage had been reported in Bottineau, McHenry, and 
Stutsman Counties. I also find that agents from the following counties report 
damage: Cavalier, Sheridan, McLean, Ramsey, Logan, Benson, Kidder, Rolette, 
Ward, Pierce, and Towner. 

McHenry County reported that the estimated damage was up to 25 percent. 
The other agents could not give me estimates but those who lived in the areas 
of game bird refuges reported that the area around was quite heavily damaged 
by the game birds. The crops damaged were generally grains. 

In order to get an accurate damage, I presume it would be necessary to circu- 
late a questionnaire to these various counties to find out what the damage is 
estimated at. 

Tam enclosing a list of our county extension agents which also gives their 
addresses and if you wish, you could write them direct to get the information 
you would like. 

Yours sincerely, 
E. J. HAstervup, Director of Extension. 


STATE oF Onto, 
COOPERATIVE EXTENSION Work 
IN AGRICULTURE AND HOME EcoNoMICs, 
Columbus, Ohio, January 7, 1969. 
Hon. EF. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: This will acknowledge receipt of vour letter 
of December 30 with the attached list by State and county indicating the loca 
tion of extensive bird damage to crops and other property through the country. 
We are happy to supply the attached information on the Ohio situation in 
response to your request. 

If we can be of further assistance, please feel free to call on us. 

Very truly yours, 


W. B. Woop, Director. 
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ReEpPoRT ON BiRD DAMAGE IN OHIO 


I. Counties affected: There are six major areas in the State of Ohio where 
damage to agricultural crops has been recorded in amounts that would be 
termed important. These are: 

Lake Erie and Sandusky bay area: Ottawa County, Sandusky County, Erie 
County, Huron County, Lucas County, Lorain County. 

Indian and Grand Lake area: Mercer County, Shelby County, Logan County, 
Hardin County, Auglaize County. 

Delaware Reservoir and Buckeye Lake area: Perry County, Licking County, 
Fairfield County, Delaware County. 

Northeast area: Carroll County, Columbiana County, Mahoning County, 
Trumbull County. 

Cincinnati area: Hamilton County, Clermont County. 

Wayne County area: Wayne County. 

This is a total of 22 of the SS counties in the State of Ohio. It should aiso 
be noted that there are water areas present in each of these major damage areas, 

Il. Crops damaged: Corn was the principal crop damaged in all of the above 
mentioned areas. In local areas other crops were damaged and these crops are 
as follows: 

Grapes, oats, wheat, cherries, other fruits. 

Iii. Amount of damage: Ottawa County in the Lake Erie and Sandusky Bay 
area probably suffers the heaviest losses of corn of any of the affected counties. 
This loss prompted a survey in 1957. This survey was made on 555 farms and 
it indicated that 17 percent of the corn crop was lost in 1957. This loss 
amounted to over 75,000 bushels or almost $110,000 at the Government support 
price of $1.45 per bushel. 

This is the only county which we have the complete figures on and as pointed 
out, it is probably the most severely affected county. Estimated losses in other 
counties range from 1 to 15 percent of the total crop of corn. Figures on other 
crops are not available at this time. 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE, 
Corvallis, Oreg., January 5, 1960. 
Hon. EF. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: I have your letter of December 30 rela- 
tive to locations of extensive damage to crops and other property and request- 
ing additional information from here. In looking over the locations and the 
types of damage in Oregon, I believe your list is quite complete as submitted to 
me. 

Very truly yours, 
EF. E. Price, Dean and Director. 


Tur PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
University Park, Pa., January 7, 1960. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, Congress of the United States, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. GATHINGS: In the brief time I have had to make inquiries into the 
matter of bird damage to crops in Pennsylvania I can only add the following 
to the information previously reported. 

Damage to corn plantings by pheasants is evidently widespread in the com- 
mercial corn counties of Pennsylvania (mainly in the southeasternmost quarter 
of the State). 

Blackbird damage on sweet corn plantings in counties in the Philadelphia area 
was reported. Damage was reported in Lehigh, Bucks, and Montgomery 
counties with the extent that damage was sighted moderate to severe. Bird 
damage to the cherry crops of Erie and Adams counties are also reported. Sim- 
ilar damage has been experienced in Franklin County. Growers reported dam- 
age ranging from moderate to severe. 

Any inquiry into bird damage never fails to bring out comments on the pigeon 
situation in our large cities and the invasion of starlings into suburban areas 
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and the outskirts of larger towns. The starling nuisance is evidently wide- 
spread in the southeastern and central Pennsylvania with more communities 
expressing annoyance each year. 

Our limited opportunities to inquire into the matter of bird damage in Penn- 
sylvania failed to yield any estimate of damage caused other than the generali- 
ties reported above. Observers apparently were not in a position to assign 
dollar values to the damages reported. 

I regret that the information provided is sketchy but will be glad to attempt 
a summary of data in greater detail if your hearings this month indicates such 
information would be helpful. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. R. AtBrecHt, Director. 


Uran STATE UNIVERSITY, 
EXTENSION SERVICE, 
Logan, Utah, January 9, 1960. 
Mr. E. C. GATHINGS, 
Representative, First District, Arkansas, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: I have been delayed in responding to your 
etter of December 30 asking for information concerning location of acute bird 
damage in this State on account of a more or less disrupted situation here in the 
office during the holiday period. 

Information made available to me by members of the faculty of Utah State 
University, who are well acquainted with this problem indicate that while 
pheasants Cause some localized damage their presence is not regarded as acute 
and there are means at our Command to control damage from the pheasants run- 
ning wild in the agricultural fields of this State 

The starlings are regarded as a rural pest in this State and even though we 
do not have accurate figures on the estimated damage from this bird from a 
financial point of view, we know of many farmers who are losing upwards of 
8200 daily in this State. This problem is acute in Utah, Box Elder, Weber, and 
Salt Lake Counties. Starlings have now started doing extensive damage to 
orchard crops in this State, particularly cherries. At the present time this is 
occuring in Box Elder, Weber, and Davis counties. We anticipate that this will 
hea very serious problem this coming spring due to reports of heavy concentra- 
tions of starlings in these counties this winter. 

A statewide survey to determine the present distribution of starlings and the 
nature and extent of damage in each county is now underway. The informa- 
tion on this survey will not be available, however, until about the middle of 
February. 

No effective means of controlling these birds are known. There are some 
stopgan measures we are attempting to assist landowners with in cooperation 
With the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. A long-range research effort is needed to provide a permanent and sat- 
isfactory means of control. A group of animal scientists are meeting this week 
here at Utah State University to explore this possibility. We know, however, 
from the work already done that this will be a costly and perhaps a long-time 
venture. The effort is certainly justified since starlings will present a much 
Worse problem. 

I trust this gives you the information requested concerning the location of 
extensive bird damage to crops and other property in this State. 

Very truly vours, 
CARL FRISCHKNECHT, Director. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY AND WILDLIFE, 
Blacksburg, Va., January 4, 1960. 


Congressman E. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Re presentatives, 
Congress of the United States, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. GatTuniInes: Dean L. B. Dietrick has asked that I reply to your re- 
quest of December 30, 1959, for additional information on reported damage by 
birds to agricultural crops in Virginia. 
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areas in Virginia for which we have reports of bird damage are as follows: 
County: Damage, monetary estimate not given but estimated 1,000 
of apples involved, by roosting starling in orchard. Damage 

of apples by roosting starlings. 
‘ Norfolk, and Southampton Counties: Damage to shocked 
, to standing milo and other sorghums and to field corn in “dough” 
Damage caused by four species of blackbirds, including redwings, cow- 
rrackles, and starlings. Local association of peanut and hog producers 
totul damage at $1 million. The Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
n, through the Virginia Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit, has a 3-year 
arch project with tl Fish and Wildlife Service to investigate this 
Data to date indicate that damage to milo (with varieties now used) 
field corn is relatively unrecognized and damege to 
ith the harvesting weather. This project has made no 


‘ 


ate of monetary los 


due to « rop damage by birds 
formation in an abbreviated form 


any of the above reports, ¥ would be 


HENRY 
of Wildlife 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
TIVE EXTENSION WorK., 
LTURE AND Home Economics, 


town. W.Va., Janua 


‘ONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: T wish to acknowledge your letter of December 


taching a partial list, by State and county, indicating the location of exten- 
ird damage to crops and other property 
this letter that you included Jefferson and Monongalia Counties 
We have made some estimates of the bird damage to field crops, 


and vegetables. This damage is not confined to any one or two 
rather general throughout the State. Especially in our com- 
mereial farming areas 
\fter consulting with other members of our staff, we have estimated the bird 
damage as follows: 
Field corn $120, 000 
Sweet corn 9, O00 
Home garden damage 100, 000 
Commercial small fruits, including blueberries 12, 500 
Cherries 15. 000 
Forest nursery at Parsons 1, OO” 
aGeN 3 . oe ae set OEE a OO so 257, 500 
If we can be of further service to you, do not hesitate to write us. 
Very truly yours, 
J.O. Knapp, Director. 
Mr. Garaines. Mr. Chairman, IT ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend our remarks, and that the witnesses may be given an op- 
portunity to extend their remarks in the record. 
Mr. Norrenti. That may be done. Mr. Gathines, we are always 
happy to have vou and your witnesses before us. 
Mr. Garnincs. Thank you so much for the kindness and considera- 
tion shown us on this problem. 
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Monpay, JANUARY 25, 1960. 
Harpwoop RESEARCH 


WITNESS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Norretit. We shall now hear again from Congressman Smith 
in regard to hardwood research. We shall be glad to hear you 


further. 

Mr. Suiru. Mr. Chairman, I want to submit a brief statement in 
behalf of the funds for hardwood research which were recommended 
to the committee by the Department of the Interior and more spe- 
cifically for the Hardwood Research Laboratory at Stoneville, Miss., 
across the river from your district. 

(Mr. Smith’s statement follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, I appear here today in behalf of funds for hardwood research 
facilities, particularly for the item listed in the budget which would provide 
$300,000 for a Hardwood Research Laboratory at Stoneville, Miss. 

Today the largest single area of hardwood growth in the South is in the al- 
uvial plan of the Mississippi Valley. Consequently, a Hardwood Research 
Center has been established at Stoneville. The office space for the Center has 
heen made available by the Delta Branch Experiment Station at Stoneville, but 
the present space is limited and not easily adapted to the needs of the forest 
research program. 

The present program at the Stoneville Center includes studies in hardwood 
planting, management of hardwoods, hardwood diseases and insects, relation- 
ship of forest soils and water conditions to hardwood growth, and studies of 
logging methods needed to achieve highest timber values. 

The laboratory, to serve as headquarters for the research center, should be 
built to provide offices for perhaps 20 research workers, at least three special- 
zed laboratories, light-temperature control chambers, and space for working 
with samples of trees and planting stock. This laboratory will vastly imple- 
ment the work which has been given such great stimulus in the past few years 
by action of this committee and the Congress. 

Many thousands of acres now utilized in row crops in the Mississippi Valley 
could best be planted in hardwoods. There is no question but that the demand 
for quality timber will increase. If the landowners of our area can be shown 
the value of hardwood production, our entire economy will be benefited. ‘This 
Will be an important investment in the sound growth of our country’s economy. 
It will help bring about the production of a vitally needed timber crop and 
Will prevent utilization of land in wasteful production, in addition to offering 
more economic opportunity for landowners and for industrial and commercial 
development. 

I strongly urge the approval of the Hardwood Research Center laboratory. 


STONEVILLE, MIss. 
SUBCOM MITTEE ON INTERIOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS, 
House Appropriations Committee, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: My name is B. F. Smith. I am executive 
vice president of Delta Council, an area economic development organization 
representing the 18 delta and part-delta counties of Mississippi. Delta Council 
is supported by members throughout the area and by boards of supervisors. 
On matters of common interest, Delta Council is authorized to speak for the 
more than one-half million people who live and do business in this part of Mis- 
sissippi. I am also treasurer of the Delta Research Foundation, a nonprofit 
organization dedicated to the encouragement of research efforts and through 
Which representatives of the hardwood industry are channeling private funds 
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to help support the southern hardwood research program being carried on by 
the Southern Forest Experiment Station through its research facilities at the 
Stoneville Regional Hardwood Forest Management Research Center. 

We wish to strongly indorse funds for the U.S. Forest Service as recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget. Especially we wish to call the com- 
mittee’s attention to the vitally important management research program for 
southern hardwood being carried on by the Stoneville Research Center with 
headquarters at Stoneville, Miss. The need, scope, importance, and some of 
the details of this work are set forth as briefly as possible in the attachments. 
This work is of a broad, regional nature and results are directly applicable to 
approximately 45 million acres of hardwood forests. Since 1915, this area has 
sustained 40 to 45 percent of the national production of hardwood lumber. 

In connection with the research program, the most pressing and obvious 
need for now and for years to come is for a regional hardwood forest research 
laboratory. This laboratory facility should be adequate to provide offices 
for research workers: at least three specialized laboratories, light-tempera- 
ture control chambers, walk-in refrigerators, space for working with samples 
from trees and with planting stocks, and connecting greenhouse and _ lath- 
house facilities. The minimum cost for such a laboratory will be $300,000, 
This amount has been approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

We believe that the research on the management of our hardwood forests 
is extremely important to the future of this Nation and we respectfully urge 
favorable action by this committee in providing needed regional laboratory 
facilities along with adequate funds to carry on the vitally important research 
program in southern hardwood research managenient, 

Respectfully submitted. 

B. F. SMITH, 
Barecutive Viee President, Delta Couneil, 


rHE NEED FOR A SOUTHERN HARDWOOD FOREST REGIONAL RESEARCH LABORATORY 


The valleys and richer uplands of the South contain approximately 45 mil- 
lion acres of hardwood forests whose high potentialities for growing timber 
are just beginning to be recognized. The southern hardwood region ex- 
tends from the Roanoke River and Great Dismal Swamp in Virginia to the 
pluins of Texas. It corresponds approximately to the producing territory 
for southern hardwoods as recognized by the hardwood industries. Since 
1915, it has sustained 40 to 45 percent of the national production of hard- 
wood lumber. 

The best hardwood forests of the South are on rich, deep soils having ade- 
quate moisture throughout the growing season. The bulk of these sites occur 
in the bottoms of major alluvial rivers. The largest single area of bottom 
land is that of the Mississippi River Delta, where 11,600,000 acres are in 
hardwood forest. Adjacent uplands known as the Brown Loam Bluffs have 
about 4,400,000 forest acres. The total acreage of all other productive 
southern hardwood forest sites—both lowlands and uplands, but largely 
the former—is about 29 million acres. Not only mountains, plateaus, and 
upland pine sites, but all coastal plain sites ill suited to the production of 
quality hardwoods are excluded from this estimate. 

In 1952, sawtimber cut for all purposes in the United States amounted to 
48,840 million board feet, of which a volume of 12,214 million board 
feet was of hardwood species. Of this cut from broad leaf species, almost 
8 billion boards feet came from the whole South. Without considering quality, 
growth of hardwoods exceeds the cut. However, the distinctive value of 
hardwoods to the national economy lies in their peculiar adaptation to the 
manufacture of furniture, handles, flooring, implements, cooperage stock, and 
a myriad of other factory products requiring the technical wood properties 
found only in hardwoods. Growth of this quality timber, sought by industry, 
falls far short of equaling offtake. Only through improved hardwood forest 
management can this country meet the demands of an increasing popula- 
tion. At present, a large volume of imported hardwood timber is helping to 
meet the requirements of the industry. 

Recent legislation by Congress has provided stepped-up appropriations for 
hardwood forest management research. The primary hardwood management 
research center for southern hardwoods, maintained by the U.S. Forest Service 
at Stoneville, Miss., has been able to strengthen its staff since 1953 with com- 
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mensurate increase in its output of valuable research results. Since its forma- 
tion in 1945, the work of this center has been entirely with hardwoods. 

As a result, there is an increasing fund of information being gathered on 
hardwoods, and most of the elements of beginning management have recently 
heen condensed into book form by the Southern Forest Experiment Station. 
This book on the “Inventory and Management of Southern Hardwoods” is in the 
review stages and should be published before the end of 1960 by the Department 
of Agriculture for the use of hardwood foresters and timberland owners. 

Thus we have reached a milestone where we need to assess carefully the 
future of this research in the management of hardwoods. And in so doing, 
we should keep in mind that we are dealing with a forest complex of over 50 
commercially usable hardwood species, an infinite number of competing non- 
commercial species, and a tremendous range of site-species combinations, all 
yastly complicated by special utilization problems. 

We have the background of knowledge and an expanding interest of land- 
owners. For the past 7 years, a group of over 40 hardwood industries and 
landowners in Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Tennessee have 
ontributed over $80,000 in cash to the program of research at Stoneville. In 
addition, there has been an unstinting contribution of land and timber for 
experiments and demonstrations. Two experimental forests have been leased 
to the Forest Service by industries for long periods at no cost to the Government. 
The Delta branch of the Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station provides 
another 2.620-acre experimental forest. Over a dezen other experimental areas 

private forests are being used by research personnel, 

At present, the hardwood research center has its offices in the State coop 
erator’s administration building (Delta Branch Experiment Station), but the 
space in this facility is limited due to the needs of the Agricultural Research 
Service and State row-crop and livestock personnel for research in these fields. 
Also, as the program of forest research has developed, the need for more funda- 
nental research has become obvious. At present, the amount of such basic 
research is limited because there is onlv a minimum of greenhouse and labora- 

ry facilities available to forest researchers. The excellent cooperation shonld 
he maintained, but at the same time the research center should be nrovided 
adequate laboratory, greenhouse, and office space to operate efficiently. The 
situation where as many as three technicians work in a small office is not con 
dneive to efficient operation: nor is laboratory work on desk tops likely to help 

in well-trained research workers 

To those of us who have been in close tonch with the research of this center, 
the most obvious need both for now and for the continuing work in years to come 
isfora hardwood forest research laboratory. This labors tory should be adequate 
to prov ide offices for 20 research workers: at least three spec alized laboratories: 
ight-temperature control chambers: walk-in refrigerators: space for working 
With samples from trees and with planting stock: and connecting greenhouse 
and lath house facilities. The minimum cost of such a laboratory has been 
estimated at S300,000. 

We believe that the research in the manage ment of our good hardwood forests 
is extremely important to the future of the Nation and respectfully urge favor- 
able action by this committee in providing a regional laboratory to facilitate 
research along with adequate funds to carry on the vitally important research 
program in southern hardwood forest management. 


RESEARCH FACILITIES AT THE STONEVILLE REGIONAL HARDWOOD FOREST MANAGE- 
MENT RESEARCH CENTER 


There are seven specialized fields of research being undertaken at the Stone- 
Ville hardwood research center in a coordinated program to improve manage- 
ment of southern hardwood forests. These fields include planting, silviculture, 
physiology, insects, diseases, soil and water relationshins, and forest utilization. 
The resenreh center program is also geared to accomplish some needed research 
in the fields of forest fire, wildlife habitat, and tree genetics through cooperative 
effort with other research centers and appropriate public agencies as time and 
resources permit. 

This center, formerly the Delta Research Center, has been designated recently 
by the Forest Service as the primary hardwood forest management research 
center for the southern hardwood region and named the Stoneville Research 
Center. The work of the center is carried on through financing from the U.S. 
Forest Service and the cooperation of the following organizations who contribute 
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uroney, time, facilities, or other resources to aid in the conduct of the research: 

Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station; southern hardwood forest re. 

search group, consisting of : 
S. B. Adams Lumber Co., Ine., Mobile, Ala. 
J.C. Allen Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Tchula, Miss. 
Anderson-Tully Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Ashby Veneer & Lumber Co., Jackson, Tenn. 
Bacon-McMillan Veneer Co., Stockton, Ala. 
Beisel Veneer Hoop Co., West Helena, Ark. 
Bratton Veneer & Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
The Breece-White Manufacturing Co., Eudora, Ark. 
E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Greenville, Miss., Tallulah, La., Helena, Ark, 
The Crossett Co., Crossett, Ark. 
Dacus Lumber Co., West Memphis, Ark. 
Deltic Farm & Timber Co., El Dorado, Ark. 
\. DeWeese Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Miss. 
D. L. Fair Lumber Co., Louisville, Miss. 
Faust Band Saw Mill, Helena, Ark. 
Fordyce Lumber Co., Fordyce, Ark. 
Georgia-Pacific Plywood Co., Jackson, Miss. 
Greif Bros. Cooperage Corp., Jackson, Miss. 
Gulf Lumber Co., Mobile, Ala. 
Hallett Manufacturing Co., Mobile, Ala. 
J H. Hamlen & Son, Ine... Little Rock, Ark. 
Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards, Inec., Oakdale, La. 
(. W. Hunter Co., Memphis. Tenn 
J.M. Jones Lumber Co., Natchez, Miss. 
Walter Kellogg Lumber Co., Monroe, La. 
R. F. Learned & Sons, Inc., Natchez, Miss. 
The Louisville Veneer Mills, Louisville, Ky. 
MceGraw-Curran Lumber Co., Yazoo City, Miss. 
McKnight Veneer & Plywoods, Inc.. West Helena, Ark. 
Roy O. Martin Lumber Co., Alexandria, La. 
Masonite Corp., Laurel, Miss. 
Memphis Plywood Corp., Memphis, Tenn. 
Miller & Co.. Selma, Alan. 
Mississippi Products, Inc., Jackson, Miss. 
Mobile River Saw Mill Co., Mt. Vernon, Ala. 
Newellton Hardwood Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Nickey Bros., Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 
Olin-Mathieson Chemical Corp.. West Monroe, La. 
W.E. Parks Lumber Co., Newellton, La. 
Potlatch Forests, Inc., Warren, Ark. 
Southern Pine Lumber Co., Diboll, Tex. 
Taylor & Taylor, Vicksburg, Miss. 
Tillar & Co., Tillar, Ark. 
‘Fownsend Lumber Co.. Stuttgart, Ark. 
Union Producing Co., Monroe, La. 
The Urania Lumber Co., Urania, La. 
U.S. Gypsum Co., Greenville, Miss. 
Wallin Lumber Co., Columbus, Miss. 

Southern hardwood forestry group (260 members, active foresters and 
timbermen ). 

Delta Council. 

State forestry Commissions. 

The research center now employs nine professionals and an equal number of 
technical aids to conduct the research. Labor is obtained from cooperating 
agencies. All clerical work is done by three full-time clerks. In addition to its 
research, the center has been instrumental in developing means to disseminate 
new information southwide and now headquarters the preeminent specialist in 
southern hardwoods, who advises forestry staffs of industries, large independent 
landowners, and nublic agencies throughout the South. 

The center staff now occupy seven offices and have partial use of a small soils 
laboratory. Greenhouse space is limited but a small space allotment can be 
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secured with ample advance notice. Thus, the office space is occupied by as 
many as three people in a small office, with much of the laboratory tests being 
conducted on desks or tables in the offices. Supplied by the Delta Branch of the 
Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station, this is the limit of the space 
available. 

The majority of the research projects at this Delta Branch are in the fields 
of agronomy and animal husbandry. Both Federal and State personnel work 
in a well-coordinated agricultural program of regional significance. This pro- 
gram is expanding and demand for space on the State facility is increasing. 
Greenhouse space is limited and any use by the Forest Service must be arranged 
with Agricultural Research Service or State row-crop researchers well in advance 
of need. 

A 2,620-acre experimental forest on slackwater soils is provided the research 
center by the Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station. The Anderson-Tully 
Co. has provided, through a 99-year lease, an experimental forest in the loess 
bluff area. Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. has provided, by means of a 30-year 
lease, a riverfront planting site. In addition there are over 12 major experimen- 
tal areas in five States provided by landowners where research workers from 
the center conduct some phase of applied research on various sites and in a 
variety of forest types. 

The present hardwood research program 

Much of the early work dealt with case studies to determine growth rates of 
hardwoods and to develop and demonstrate methods of beginning management. 
Results were an awakening interest in the possibilities of managing hardwoods 
on productive sites and a background of information to aid landowners in begin- 
ning management. A very brief summary of the present program of the Stone- 
ville Research Center is included herewith : 

1. Hardwood planting.—All phases of planting, relative to the principal hard- 
wood species, including cypress, are being studied within the limits of available 
resources. This work covers nursery techniques, seed, seedlings and out-planting 
methods, pilot scale plantings, and a beginning on genetics. 

2. Applied forest management of hardwoods.—All phases of applied forest 
management and silviculture are being studied. This work includes forest inven- 
tory procedures, growth studies, forest management plans, cutting methods and 
stand improvement. 

3. Forest diseases —Excellent progress has been made in identifying the prin- 
cipal causes of disease loss in hardwoods, of assessing the progress of heart rots 
started by various fungi, and other disease problems. 

4. Forest insects.—Although only recently started, insect research has pointed 
out that bottom-land oaks may on the average be reduced in value by almost 
$20 per thousand board feet from activity of boring insects in the living tree 
trunks. A start has been made in the identification and determination of life 
cycles of these and other damaging insects including the cottonwood twig and 
stem borers. Control measures are under study. 

5. Relationship of forest soils and water conditions on hardwood tree growth.— 
To determine which trees do best on the great variety of soils, a major project 
is underway to determine characteristics of soils influencing distribution and 
growth of bottom-land species. Also being studied are the effects of both inunda- 
tion and artificial drainage on hardwood survival and growth. The effect of 
eliminating competing ground cover in young stands or plantations is being 
studied, as are the benefits of fertilization. 

6. Utilization.—This project has involved the development and testing of hard- 
wood log grades and experiments in treatability of native hardwoods for fence 
posts. Orientation of a utilization specialist is almost completed, preparing him 
for the job of studying the difficult problems of appropriate logging methods and 
marketing of round products to achieve highest values. 

7. Other research.—The influences of fire and grazing on the growth of hard- 
woods have been studied and a new study on fire danger prediction is underway 
In cooperation with State forestry agencies. The hardwood areas are the most 
Important game habitats in the South and cooperative research is undertaken 
as resources permit. 





Some needed basic research 


Treatment of natural stands of the various hardwood types to increase the 
production of quality timber is fundamentally important. Intensive studies are 
required to determine the best methods and the results of application of various 
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management systems, and methods and results of cull tree removal. From 
applied studies completed in this field, it is apparent that basic research js 
needed before answers to a number of problems can be finally resolved. For 
example, several species (primarily the water oaks and sweetgum) produce 
quantities of lateral branches on the main trunk of the tree when released 
through cutting of competitors or when damaged, which very seriously decreases 
the value of the product. The physiology of this epicormic branching needs 
basic research to determine the factors causing epicormie branching and to deter- 
mine if there are individuals that are naturally resistant to the formation of 
these defect-producing branches. 

The seeds of some species of hardwoods apparently germinate best in heayy 
shade, others in partial sunlight, still others may require full sunlight. Also, 
there is a question of the shade tolerance of the seedlings in their very early 
stages of development. Carefully controlled studies in greenhouse or light con- 
trol chambers must be undertaken before applied tests can be reasonably made 
in the field. 

The question of effect of site condition on the successful germination of seeds 
from various species has not been answered through field tests. Basic informa- 
tion from carefully controlled laboratory studies must complement work in site 
treatment within natural stands. Sites vary from those flooded during the early 
part of the growing season to those that tend to drought before the end of this 
season. Some areas are flooded with extremely murky water, others with clear 
water. Some sites have extremely heavy clay soils, others fine sandy loams, and 
still others almost pure sand. Most of the bottomland soils are formed of un- 
differentiated alluvium. Some stands are on sites covered with an understory 
of weed species. 

In direct seeding trials of hardwoods, many seed have been lost to rodents, 
birds, animals, insects, and diseases. Needed is an effective repellant to animals 
and insects combined with an effective fungicide. 

Fundamental research is required to determine life cycles of damaging in- 
sects and the culturing of fungi damaging hardwoods before stand treatment 
control measures or economic chemical control methods can be appropriately 
tested. 

Nursery practices for growing most of the southern hardwoods must be de- 
veloped more completely. More study should be made of the effects of various 
hormone chemicals and other chemicals such as gibberellic acid on the germina- 
tion of seed, the rooting of cuttings, and the early development of seedlings. 
Seed storage tests need to be conducted to establish optimum methods for hard- 
wood species. Preplanting treatments to increase or hasten germination of 
seed should be studied. 

One of the projects of vital importance to all research with hardwood species 
is that now just underway to correlate the growth rate and quality of commercial 
species with the exceptionally wide variety of sites on which they grow. The 
studies require intensive soil tests with the results related to the development 
of the many species. Adequate laboratory facilities are required to conduct 
physical and chemical analyses of the soil. From these analyses will come rec- 
ommendations for favoring species of one kind or another on the various soil 
types. 

Mr. Suiru. The largest single area of hardwood growth in the 
South is in the Mississippi Valley area, and the hardwood research 
center established at Stoneville has done a great deal of work on items 
like improved methods of planting, management, learning about hard- 
wood diseases and insects, the relationship of soil and water conditions 
to growth, and studies of logging methods. 

The center has been handicapped greatly by not having an adequate 
laboratory. They have been using crowded office space borrowed 
from the Mississippi Extension Service. It has been made clear that 
they must have a laboratory building in order to do any type of effec- 
tive work. Approximately $300,000 is provided in the budget this 
year for that purpose. 

I wanted to appear here today to endorse very strongly this recom- 
mendation, and I hope the committee will approve it. 
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Mr. Norrevt. Any further questions, gentlemen / 
We are glad to have you before us, Mr. Smith. 
Mr. Smiru. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Monpay, JANUARY 25, 1960. 


Forestry RrsearcH 
WITNESS 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Norretu. I notice that Mr. Bennett, of Michigan is here. We 
shall be glad to hear from you at this time, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennerr. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. My name is John B. Bennett. 1 represent the 12th Michi- 
gan District. I have a prepared statement that I would like to sub- 
mit for the record, and I have a photograph I would like to submit 
for your files. 

Mr. Norreti, All right, sir. You may do so. 

Mr. Bennerr. I should like to speak briefly for a minute or two off 
the record. 

(Off the record. ) 

(Mr. Bennett's statement follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to speak in support of the forestry research prograiu 
conducted by the Forest Service and the increases proposed in the fiscal year 
1961 budget. I have been closely associated with forestry for many years and 
I have seen the value that comes from orderly research. In the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan, we have a small research group located at Marquette. I am here 
to ask your support of the research budget and to emphasize the importance of an 
increase in funds for the Marquette Research Center. 

I make this request because I realize the value of forests to the people of 
upper Michigan and surrounding areas. Our forests in upper Michigan are 
largely northern hardwoods aud swamp conifers. The northern hardwoods pro- 
duce some of the country’s highest value lumber and veneer, largely from sugar 
maple and yellow birch. The softwood swamps produce spruce and balsam pulp- 
wood, cedar and tamarack posts and poles, and also Christmas trees and decora- 
tive materials. These products of the forests are a most vital source of income 
in upper Michigan, where nearly all of the land is devoted to forestry, and many 
of the people earn their living in forest industries. The future of these in- 
dustries depends on maintaining a regrowth of desirable trees on the land. 

The Dukes Experimental Forest which is part of the Marquette Research 
Center, has been the source of much of the information now available about 
managing these forest lands. This experimental forest, one of the oldest in the 
East, started in 1926 with a gift of land by the Cleveland-Cliff Iron Co. The 
foresight in establishing this experimental forest and the careful research which 
followed have been responsible for much of our knowledge about managing the 
hardwood forests of the Upper Peninsula and of northern Wisconsin. But prog- 
ress is not static and research needs to keep ahead of demands for better ways 
to grow more and better wood. The long careful records on the Dukes Experi- 
mental Forest will become of increasingly more value in promoting better man- 
agement. 

The Marquette Research Center has a small program with a few scientists, 
Working mainly on timber cropping methods for the high-value northern hard- 
woods. This work should be speeded up, and new research started in the ex- 
tensive coniferous Swamps, for which very little timber-cropping knowledge is 
available. 
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In northern hardwoods, a major problem is to find out how to harvest existing 
forests in such a way as to maintain a high proportion of yellow birch in the 
stand. This tree is extremely valuable for veneer and plywood used in paneling, 
kitchen cabinets, and furniture in homes everywhere. 

The coniferous swamps are extremely variable and present many technica] 
problems to the landowner. About one-fourth of the swamps, when cut, are not 
coming back to valuable softwoods. White cedar and spruce are porly repre 
sented in the new growth on areas where the formerly grew best. Detailed 
studies are needed to find the conditions that must be created for successful re 
growth of these valuable stands after cutting. 

Another problem requiring research is drainage and water control to increase 
productivity of the swamp forests. The advent of large machinery in recent 
years greatly reduced the cost of water control operations. However, much 
research must be done before the effects of drainage on various types of swamp 
forests can be predicted and the correct treatment prescribed. As a result of 
scientific study, water control of swamp forests is now extensively practiced 
in the coniferous swamp forests of Sweden, Finland, and Russia [ have learned, 
We badly need this type of research in our northern swamp forests in Upper 
Michigan. Principles worked out there will also benefit similar forest areas 
in the Lake States, the Northeast, and even Alaska. 

The forestry research program at Marquette has been struggling along with- 
out benefit of laboratory facilities. Faster and more exact work could be done 
if an up to date, though modest, laboratory were available and equipped with 
modern instruments to enable research scientists to use new techniques. I have 
been out with the foresters and have seen the fine work they are doing when 
making investigations in the woods. I can understand how much more complete 
their studies would be, however, if they had a good laboratory for their research. 
Office space, too, is crowded ad inadequate for the present Marquette staff. 

The people of Marquette and other areas in Upper Michigan have benefited 
greatly from the forestry research work. Their confidence in the future value 
of the program is demonstrated by recent action which the city commission took. 
They have made availabie to the Federal Government, without cost, an ideal 
building site, 624 acres in size, in Marquette. This valuable property is located 
adjacent to the Northern Michigan College of Education which provides some 
additional advantages for the scientific programs. 

The laboratory could be constructed for $75,000 and I ask that this amount 
be included in the budget increase for Forest Service research. 


Mr. Norretu. We are glad to have had your statement, Mr. Bennett. 


Thank you so much. 
Mr. Bennett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Monpay, JANUARY 25, 1960. 
Forp THEATER 
WITNESSES 


HON. MILTON YOUNG, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NORTH 


DAKOTA 
RICHARD HILDRETH, ATTORNEY AT LAW, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Norretx. I notice Senator Milton Young is here. We are 
always honored to have the Senator before us. 

Senator Younc. Accompanying me is Mr. Richard Hildreth. 

Mr. Norrety. We shall be glad to have any statement you desire 
to make. 

Senator Younc. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. If I may, I should 
like to file a short statement and make a few remarks. 
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(Senator Young’s statement follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, early in 1959 I was greatly pleased to learn of the intentions 
of the National Park Service to restore Ford Theater, as nearly as possible 
to its condition on the fateful night President Lincoln was assassinated. Un- 
fortunately the Park Service did not ask for funds to commence this restoration 
in their budget for fiscal 1960, and I note that they have not done so in their 
budget for 1961. I am hopeful, however, that it will be possible to provide the 
Park Service with sufficient funds to start this work immediately. 

This is a project in which I have been interested since I came to the U.S. 
Senate 15 years ago. During most of this period I have sponsored legislation to 
accomplish this restoration. In this I have been associated with many fine people 
among them the late Melvin Hildreth, who for years was Democrat national 
committeeman for the District of Columbia, and was the person who first in- 
terested me in this undertaking. I am pleased that Mr. Richard Hildreth has 
taken over his father’s deep interest in this project. Our greatest accomplishment 
to date has been clearing up the question of the authority needed by the Park 
Service to undertake this work. The present condition of Ford Theater is, to 
say the least, disappointing to those who visit it. Many groups of young people, 
such as high school students who come to Washington, include a visit to Ford 
Theater in their itinerary. I have been told of the feelings of disappointment 
and letdown they have experienced after visiting this theater. 

The structural condition of the theater is such, that if it is to remain open to 
the public something must be done immediately. I have been informed that on 
at least one occasion last year it was necessary to close the theater to groups 
after a heavy snow. Engineers felt that the building was in such a state of 
repair that with the weight of the snow on the roof there was danger of the 
building collapsing. Also, in years past it has been possible to use a portion 
of the third floor to show movies to groups touring the theater. Because of 
the present condition of the building, it has been necessary to discontinue the 
use of this floor. 

Pursuant to Public Law 327 of the 883d Congress, which I sponsored, the Na- 
tional Park Service did undertake a study of Ford Theater and their report 
was submitted to the Congress in July of 1955. This report indicates that 
$1,737,560 will be necessary to accomplish this restoration. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an historic site in which people for generations to come 
will be greatly interested. It is not our purpose to make this a shrine to Presi- 
dent Lincoln—there are already many of these, including the beautiful Lincoln 
Memorial here in Washington, as well as his final resting place at Springfield, 
Ill. Our only purpose is to restore this building of great historical significance 
to our Nation. I feel, therefore, that it is fitting and proper that additional 
effort be put forth by Congress to restore Ford Theater as it was on that tragic 
night. During the time of President Lincoln this theater was quite new and 
was the showplace of Washington. From such a position it has fallen to its 
present sad state. I am confident that the restoration of Ford’s Theater would 
lend inspiration to the thousands who visit it each year. I am hopeful, there- 
fore, that this committee will see fit to provide the National Park Service with 
sufficient funds to start this restoration. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many people in Washington who are vitally interested 
in restoring Ford Theater. However, in an effort to save time I have called 
upon only one of these people to appear before you committee today. I would, 
at this time, like to introduce Mr. Richard Hildreth, an attorney here in 
Washington. 


Senator Youna. I became interested in the restoration of Ford 
Theater when I first came to Washington about 15 years ago, largely 
through Mr. Hildreth’s father, Melvin D. Hildreth, an attorney in 
Washington. I visited Ford Theater at that time. I thought this 
would probably be the most interesting place in Washington. It was 
unrestored. So many people interested in the theater go down and see 
the old relics there. I thought what a showplace it could be. 

Many of the things that were in the theater the night. of the dis- 
aster are scattered all over the United States. The interior Depart- 
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ment and others hear from people from time to time whenever there 
is publicity about the possible restoration of the theater. If the 
theater were restored now, I think many of these articles could be 
brought back and it could be the real showplace of the Nation’s 
Capital. 

T introduced a bill several years ago, in 1955 as I recall, to require 
a study to be made by the Interior Department of the cost of restoring 
the theater. They complet ted that study and made a report to Cor. 
gress in July of ‘1955. According to their estimates then, the cost 
would be $1,737,560. It possibly would cost a little more now. Any- 
wav, I would greatly hope that this committee could see fit to put a 
little money in the program so we can get the project underway. 

Tt seems to me that it goes on year after year, and I believe perhaps 
there is» little less interest on the part of some of the N: ation’s iF argest 
publica ations than there was 15 years ago. This may be because they 
feel it is a rather hopeless thing. Anyway, T cert ainly hope that your 
committee mav see fit to nut a little money in the bill for ns. T think 
it would be well worth while. People, especially schoolchildren, com- 
ing to the Capital would be able to see this old theater restored as it 
was, perhaps not completely, but at least the stage and that part of it, 
not as a legitimate theater but just as a place for people to visit. 

T should be glad to answer any questions if you have any. If you 
have not. I should like to introduce Richard Hildreth, the son of Mel- 
vin Hildreth who first got me into this business, and also a practicing 
lawver here in Washington. 

Mr. Nv reer. As T understand it, we have already spent some money 
on the project you have been talking about. 

Senator Youna. A little, I think. I believe the Park Service 
plans —— 

Mr. Norretyi. There is no budget estimate at this time ? 

Senator Younc. No budget estimate. 

Mr. Norreri. Any further questions of the Senator? 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I want to say I certainly agree with 
everything the Senator has said. J think it is a national “must” that 
we put back the old Ford Theater just as nearly as possible as it was 
the night the Great Emancipator was assassinated. 

The first time I visited the Ford Theater, IT naturally supposed that 
the theater where Lincoln was assassinated had been left just as it was 
that night. Mv heart dropped when I walked in and saw that that was 
not the case. T am sure that almost everyone who visits the old Ford 
Theater who does not know, as T did not know, that it has not been 
preserved in its original state, has the same feeling I had when I 
walked in and found it as I did. 

So. Mr. Chairman, I certainly think we should begin at the earliest 
possible date to have that theater brought back to its original state as 
it was the night of the assassination, as the Senator has just suggested. 

Senator Youne. Thank vou very much, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fenton. I have just one question. 

Senator, has there been any suggestion of what amount of money 
it would take? 

Senator Youna. In 1955 the Park Service completed a study which 
estimated the cost to be $1,737,560. Any small amount that the Park 
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Service believed could be wisely and economically spent to start it is 
all that would be necessary. 

Mr. Fen'ron. They have not suggested any amount? 

Senator Youne. I know they have in their plans for the future, but 
it is always postponed from year to year. I am afraid the longer we 
wait, the less chance we will have of getting it. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norreti. Any further questions to ask the Senator? If not, 
have you a statement to make, Mr. Hildreth ? 

Mr. Hitprern. I am Richard Hildreth, and I am the son of Melvin 
D. Hildreth, who passed away this last December 23. It has been for 
years—as a matter of fact, since I was a child and our first visit to 
Ford Theater—the dream of my father that Ford Theater would some 
day be restored to the condition in which it was on April 14, 1865, 
when President Lincoln was so foully assassinated. 

Rather than repeat many of the things that I am sure you gentle- 
men already know, I should like to emphasize one thing. 

Tam a native Washingtonian, and I hope I am correct that there 
are very few places where really historical events have taken place. 
I can think of only three: The White House, the Capitol, and Ford 
Theater. Students come by the thousands to Washington eve 
spring. When they visit Ford Theater they are keenly dineaeinted. 
They should not come to visit Ford Theater as they would a museum. 
Ford Theater is a place from which I think any student can gain a 
lot of inspiration. It is a place where a man was cut down, a man 
who was dedicated to American ideals. Certainly one thing which is 
important today is to have our youth rededicated to those ideals of 
President Lincoln. 

I think the restoration of Ford Theater, at least partially, if not 
completely, to the condition in which it was in 1865 would go far to 
bring to these young people a source of inspiration that they cannot 
get from any other place i in Washington, except the Capitol, the White 
House, and Ford Theater. I think it is an important and needed 
thing. 

Mr. Norreti. All right, gentlemen, if there are no further ques- 
tions, thank you so much for appearing before us. 

Mr. Denon. I am very much interested in anything connected with 
Lincoln, but in the district in which I live and which I represent, 
where he spent his boyhood, there has been a report for some 20 years 
that they make the old Tom Lincoln farm a national shrine. I under- 
stand they have made an investigation and they said there was too 
much being done about Lincoln now, too many memorials to him, 
and we ought to think of somebody else. Apparently the Park Serv- 
ice is not very much interested in things of this kind. It might be 
because it is Indiana that they are not interested, I do not know. 

Mr. Norrett. All right, Senator. 

Senator Youne. Thank’ you very much, gentlemen. 
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Monpay, JANUARY 25, 1960, 


AMERICAN Samoa—RunNway 
WITNESS 
HON. OREN E. LONG, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF HAWAII 


Mr. Norreuy. I notice Senator Long is here from the great State of 
Hawaii. At this time we shall be glad to hear from you, Senator 
Long. 

Senator Lone. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I appreciate your 
courtesy in letting me come here here this morning to say a word about 
American Samoa, not about Hawaii. I have prepared a statement of 
three pages, about one page of which I should like to read, and I shall 
briefly review the first page. Copies will be left with the members of 
the committee. 

(Senator Long’s statement follows :) 


STATEMENT REGARDING INCREASE IN APPROPRIATION FOR AIRPORT AT AMERICAN 
SAMOA 


The budget request for the fiscal year 1961 for continuation of construction on 
the 9,000-foot runway for jet aircraft at Tafuna, in American Samoa, is only 
$500,000. I am requesting an increase of $1 million for the coming fiscal year, so 
that the total for the airport would amount to $1,500,000 for fiscal 1961. 

This request will not, in fact, represent any increase in the ultimate cost of the 
airport at all. I will merely mean that the airport can be completed more 
quickly, and be in operation by fiscal year 1962. If only half-a-million is appro- 
priated for the coming year, it will mean dragging out the construction period, 
and postponing until 1963 or later the date when we first will get some benefit 
from our investment. 

From an engineering and construction standpoint, $1,500,000 can be expended 
efficiently on this project during the coming year. 

By way of background, American Samoa had no scheduled air service at all 
until about 4 years ago. Travel between Hawaii and the Australia-New Zealand 
area proceeded by way of Canton and Fiji, a route which involved no hop over 
water of more than 1,800 miles. With the modern longer range planes, however, 
it is now possible to schedule longer nonstop flights. American Samoa is about 
half way between Hawaii and Australia. It is not quite 2,300 miles from Hono- 
lulu to Pago Pago, and about 2,350 miles from Pago Pago to Sidney, Australia. 
Thus, American Samoa will provide an ideal stopping point for jet planes between 
Hawaii and Australia-New Zealand, provided there is a runway of sufficient 
length to handle them. 

Pan American now flies conventional aircraft on a route of Hawaii-American 
Samoa-Fiji-New Zealand, once a week each way. Transocean Air Lines has also 
flown some nonscheduled flights into Tafuna. However, when jets replace con- 
ventional aircraft in this area, it seems certain that they will have to omit 
American Samoa from their runs, unless the runway at Tafuna is ready for the 
jets in time. 

A number of other jet fields are being built in the Southern and Southwest 
Pacific, and 1962 seems to be the target date for most of them. The jet field 
at Fiji is already nearing completion, I understand. <A jet field for Auckland, 
New Zealand, is expected to be completed in 1962, and a jet field at Tahiti 
should be completed around that time. For that reason we should aim to com- 
plete the runway in American Samoa about the same time. 

Once traffic is established in a certain pattern, it tends to freeze in that pat- 
tern. If American Samoa should be ‘frozen out” of the pattern of jet air 
transportation, it might be left in isolation as it was once before. If we allow 
this opportunity of getting in on the ground floor to slip away, I do not see 
any real possibility of developing their economy to the point where they will 
be economically self-sustaining. 
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As a matter of fact, a whole new pattern of Pacific air transportation is now 
in process of development. In addition to Pan-American and Transocean, such 
lines as Hawaiian Air Lines, QANTAS, and TEAL have either applied for per- 
mission or expressed an interest in providing service to American Samoa. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board now has before it the J'rans-Pacific Route case, in 
which it is considering a multitude of applications by various lines to provide 
new services on different routes all over the Pacific. A major jet airport in 
American Samoa, constructed in time to provide service when the jet flights 
are inaugurated, might make American Samoa into a major hub of air traffic 
in the Pacific, and turn this small island group into a real economic asset for 
this country. 

Total cost of the airport is estimated to be about $3814 million, of which over 
$1 million will have been expended by the end of this fiscal year next June 30. 
The territorial government is providing all the funds it can for this project 
from territorial revenues. Local funds already devoted to the project, plus 
additional local funds to be used on the airport during the remainder of the 
construction period, will probably amount to considerably more than 25 percent 
of the total cost of the construction. 

Samoa is not included in the Federal Airport Act, and thus does not receive 
matching grants from the Federal Government, as Alaska and Hawaii have, 
and as Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands still do. These areas receive lFe/jeral 
grants on a 75 to 25 percent matching basis. Since Samoa is not included in 
the Airport Act, the only way in which it can receive Federal assistance is 
through the grant funds which are annually appropriated. 

It is only good business to proceed with this construction project as promptly 
as the engineering conditions of the job will permit, so that the jet airport 
may be ready in time to allow Samoa to benefit fully from the new age of jet 
transportation in the Pacific which will dawn within the next 2 years or so. 

Senator Lone. I might state that one cannot live in the Territory 
of Hawaii or speak of Hawaii without having an interest in American 
Samoa. We are neighbors. The Navy controlled American Samoa 
and governed it until July 1,1951. At that time the Navy withdrew. 
American Samoa from that time to date has lived in an economic 
vacuum that was created when the Navy withdrew. The records 
show that the Navy had been spending there in the neighborhood of 
$35 million a year. Nothing has ever moved in to take the place of 
that rather vast expenditure for a small community of only 76 square 
miles and a population of about 20,000. 

The result is that this area in which America has had a direct in- 
terest’ since 1839, when the first Americans landed there—and there 
has been influence of teachers, traders, and missionaries from that 
time to this which is distinctly American—now is confronted with a 
great problem. 

Up until 4 years ago they never had any regular airplane service. 
Then Pan American in: 1ugurated a service once a week. They used 
the traditional planes. One or two other companies have gone through 
occasionally, but no scheduled flights or regular service. 

Now a great development is taking place in the South Pacific. The 
jet age is very definitely approac thing. Qantas, the British company, 
has put in its very latest equipment and is now serving out of Canada 

| 
through Honolulu, through the Fiji Islands, to Sydney, Australia, 
and also across to New Zealand. The Pan American Co. is all set and 
will have its new jet planes in service to New Zealand and Australia 
In 1962. 

Unless the appropriation is increased from the half-million dol- 
lars for the completion of the 9,000-foot jet runway which is now 
under construction—unless that is increased very materially—the 
engineers want another million dollars—American Samoa is again 
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going to be neglected and left on the outside, because once traffic is 
established in a certain pattern, it tends to freeze in that pattern. Pan 
American’s plans call for their jet planes to be put into operation in 
1962. If we are to complete that 9,000-foot runway, we have to have 
more money than is now being provided on the basis of the present 
plans. 

Once traffic is established in a certain pattern, it tends to freeze in 
that pattern. If American Samoa should be “frozen out” of the pat- 
tern of jet air transportation, it might be left in isolation as it was 
once before. If we allow this opportunity of getting in on the ground 
floor to slip away, I do not see any real possibility of de veloping their 
economy to the point where they will be economic ally self-sust: ining. 

As a matter of fact, a whole new pattern of Pacific air transporta- 
tion is now in process of development. In addition to Pan-American 
and ‘Transocean, such lines as Hawaiian Air Lines, OANTAS, and 
TEAL have either applied for permission or expressed an interest 
in providing service to American Samoa. The Civil Aeronauties 
Board now has before it the 7rans-Pucific Route case, in which it 
is considering a multitude of applications by various lines to provide 
new services on different routes all over the Pacific. A m: \jor jet air- 
port in American Samoa, constructed in time to provide service when 
the jet flights are inaugurated, might make American Samoa into a 
major hub of air traffic in the Pacific, and turn this small island group 
intoa real economic asset for this country. 

Total cost of the airport is estimated to be about $314 million, of 
— over $1 million will have been expended by the end of this 
fiscal year next June 30. The territorial government is providing 
all the funds it can for this project from territorial revenues. Local 
funds already densted to the project, plus additional local funds to 
be used on the airport during the remainder of the construction period. 
will probably amount to considerably more than 25 percent of the 
total cost of the construction. 

I should like to say, gentlemen, that in order to do that the people 
of American Samoa are sacrificing. That is a lot for the people of 
that little community to do. 

Samoa is not included in the Federal Airport Act, and thus does 
not receive matching grants from the Federal Government, as Alaska 
and Hawaii have, and as Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands still lo. 
These areas receive Federal grants on a 75-25 percent matching basis. 
Since Samoa is not included in the Airport Act, the only way in which 
it can receive Federal assistance is through the grant funds which are 
annually appropriated. 

It is only good business to proceed with this construction peer 
aus promptly as the engineering conditions of the Job will permit, 
that the jet airport may be ready in time to allow Samoa to be refit 
fully from the new age of jet transportation in the Pacifie which will 
dawn within the next 2 vears or so. 

With a Federal appropriation of a half-million dollars, there is not 
any chance whatsoever of its being ready until late in 1963. There- 
fore, I suggest that careful consider ation be given to allowing the ad- 
ditional million which the Samoan government and the engineers who 
are in charge of it originally requested. 


Thank you. 
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Mr. Norretxi. Senator Long, I visited American Samoa back prior 
to W orld War IL. I know something about the situation there. I am 
very much interested in American Samoa. 

Any further questions ¢ 

Mr. Jensen. The Governor of American Samoa was here 

Senator Lone. Peter Coleman 

Mr. JENSEN. And testified a few days ago. He is a very fine man. 
We hold him in the highest esteem. I do not recall that he made a re- 
quest for this additional million dollars. 

Senator Lona. I would be very much surprised if he did not. 

Mr. Jensen. The clerk advises me that he requested only the budget 
estimate of $500,000. 

Senator Lone. If I may comment further, he urged me to appear. 
Ihave been down there twice. For many ye ars while I was Superin- 
tendent of Schools in what was then the Territory of Hawaii, I was 

chairman of an educational committee which cooperated with them, 
helped them select teachers, and things like that. He has known of 
my interest over a period of 25 years. I would have appeared any- 
way, but he came to me and asked me if I would not share with the 
members of the committee my impressions and my convictions. 

I would like to say, if I may, Mr. Chairman, that I visited West 
Samoa and have also been to Fiji and Cook Islands. We are not 
doing as much for the American Samoans as the British are doing 
for the West Samoans. I hate to say that. They have a degree of 
self-government that we never have been able to grant for some rea- 
son—to people of the same blood, the same cultural background. 
There is no difference between the West Samoans and the East 
Samoans culturally speaking. 

Yet. in American Samoa—I am not bl: aming anybody, for it has 
been true through all the administrations since we took over 60 years 
ago—we os ave never given those people one bit of legislative authority. 
They have a legislature—a Senate and a House. They can meet and 
give cava study and a great deal of debate to their problems. I 
will say I have heard them debate, and they are above the average of 
American State legislatures, in my opinion. They have gone in for 
that more than any other American community. They can study it 
and debate it and then submit a recommendation. The British over 
in West Samoa have given the legislature these full legislative author- 
ity and power. It can be vetoed, just as we always had the power 
under our American system of vetoing the action of a territorial leg- 
islature. But I do not think we have covered ourselves with glory 
down there. I feel pretty deeply that this should be done. They 
are very loyal to America. They love America. 

Britain grants West Samoa complete and unlimited indepevdence 
in 1961. There will be a new nation born. Our people of the same 
blood still do not even have any legislative authority. 

I went down there at the request of the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. I wanted to find out, and Senator Mur- 
ray, the chairman of the committee, wanted to know, what impact the 
independence of the West Samoans, just across a narrow strip of 
water, would have on the American Samoans. Would they want in- 
dependence? Would they want to joint West Samoa in creating « 
greater Samoa in a sense? Or would they wish to continue under the 
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American flag? There is no question about it. They are very loyal, 
The President of the Senate in his speech stressed that. He said 
“We are very loyal Americans, but we are not happy Americans, 
We feel a little bit neglected.” 

I think they have grounds for feeling a little bit neglected. We 
must help them on their airport if we can, or they will be passed by, 

Mr. Norreti. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr. Fenton. ) 

Mr. Fenton. I have no questions. 

Mr. Norrett. Thank you so much, Senator Long. 

Senator Lone. Thank you for your courtesy, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norreti. We stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 


Monpay, JANuARY 25, 1960. 
Petter SEEDING 


WITNESSES 


DR. LYTLE S. ADAMS 
MRS. LYTLE S. ADAMS 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

I see we have with us here Dr. Adams, who wants to make a state- 
ment on pellet seeding. I hope you can finish in 15 minutes, because 
we have a long list to hear this afternoon. . 

All right, Dr, Adams, you may proceed. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, the record might indicate that. Dr. 
Adams is accompanied by Mrs. Adams, who is also his secretary. 

Dr. Apams. This pellet seeding was started some years ago and 
has been suspended, and what we are trying to do is to get it revived 
and carry it through toa conclusion. 

It was stopped in 1949. The reason for stopping it was not entirely 
satisfactory to us. We lost our equipment, and we now want to see 
if we can get some money in the appropriation to carry on with it. 

Mr. JENSEN. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Dr. Apams. The thing, of course, that wrecked our proposition was 
that the Department let contracts to others in the field. This was @ 
program that was started exclusively by me. Then the appropri- 
ations that were made for it were never applied to it. 

Although the contract specifically defined what a pellet meant, what 
it was, the Department used other wording in the contract so that 1t 
brought the price up to where we could not possibly bid on it. 

First, the letters from the Department were such as to make us 
believe—and which we know is true—that in the southwestern part of 
the country only a certain number of blades of grass will grow be- 
cause of moisture conditions. There is seldom enough moisture to 
support more than one or two blades of grass per square foot. The 
seed had to be pelletized. Each area was to be planted with range 
srass seed as specified and furnished to the Government by inclusion 
of the seed in pellet form. 
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In the contracts seed pellet was defined as follows: 


The said seed pellets shall consist of a mixture or combination of clay, growth 
promoting and rodent and insect repellent chemicals and grass seed compressed 
into proper size and weight for successful planting by airplane. 

Mr. JenseN. Do you not have some letters? 

Dr. Apams. Yes. 

Mrs. Apams. These are excerpts from a letter to Dr. Adams from 
J. Earl Palmer, range manager, Bureau of Land Management, Salt 
Lake City, Utah: 

DeAR Mr. ApAMsS: On Friday, October 3, 1958, I took the 150 crested wheat 
pellets which were among those you gave me to sample sometime before and 
which had been manufactured by your company and planted them in a box of 
virgin sand. I wet the sand up well before planting them in little furrows about 
three-quarter of an inch deep lengthwise in a box in my backyard. I placed 
the pellets about 1 inch apart in the furrow without covering them with the 
sand. It was 12:30 p.m. when I finished planting, and I spread a burlap sack 
over it. 

Sunday at 1 p.m., just 48 hours later, I went out and raised the burlap sack 
and looked into the box. To my surprise some two or three healthy sprouts 
were growing out of all the pellets except four or five, and these were at one 
end of the box which were wet up sufficiently. Many of the sprouts were over 
one-half inch long. I covered the box over again »nd did not do anything or 
look at it for about a week. When I did observe it again the plants were all 
1 to 154 inches tall. I watered them with a sprinkler and did not cover the box 
with burlap again. Growth continued until the frost came * * *, 


I shall leave the box undisturbed until spring and see how they are affected by 
cold and deep snow. 

Dr. Apams. We read that letter to you because it has been claimed 
that the pelletizing, in the process, did something to the seed so 
that it did not germinate. But I have some pictures I would like to 
show you. 

These are some pictures that were made in August of this year. 
They do not show very much. All those spots there are grass spots. 

Mr. Jensen. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jensen. You have letters, do you not, from people in the areas 
where the seeding was done stating that the seeding program was 
effective ? 

Dr. Avams. Yes. All the people that were actually on the job and 
investigated the seeding, followed it day-to-day, all of them will tell 
you the seeding was effective. 

Mr. Jensen. Dr. Adams, you were the man that invented the mail 
pickup from airplanes ? 

Dr. Apams. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Jensen. And the refueling in the air? 

Dr. Apams. That is right. I was first in refueling in the air and 
first with a device for landing airplanes on a ship. 

Mr. JENsEN. You feel quite certain in your own mind that we will 
never get the Great Plains desert area green until we use your method 
of seeding extensively ¢ 

Dr. Apams. I feel that way, yes, and I do not feel anything else 
has been offered that can possibly do it. 

Mr. Kirwan. Let me ask one question : 

SE you drop this pellet out of the sky from a plane and no 
rain falls for months. What becomes of that pellet? 
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Dr. Apams. In this country we have certain times that we have 
moisture on the desert. One place it is one time and another place 
it is another time. That is one thing we were not taking into con- 
sideration in planting locations. We planted on land that could not 
possibly produce. 

Mr. Kirwan. You showed us a picture of dead cattle in a desert, 
and the reason they did not survive was probably because there was 
no water there. 

Dr. Apams. No water and no feed. 

Mr. Kirwan. They could have seeded there. If there is water noth- 
ing could stop them. You do not have to go in an airplane to do it; 
you could go in an automobile. 

Dr. Apams. It is hard to go across the country in an automobile 
to seed. 

Mr. Kirwan. But the picture you showed us where the cattle were 
dead, that was level land it was very easy for the cattle to get 
there. 

Dr. Anams. The cattle were hunting feed and water 

Mr. Kirwan. I am only referring to the picture you showed me 
where there were cattle bones and some cattle standing by. If 
there was a chance of getting rain there it would be very easy to 
drop some seed there. 

Dr. Apams. I showed you the picture to show the need for this 
thing. 

Mr. Krrwan. There is no doubt the need is there. The need for 
seeding is all over the Nation. The need for grass for cattle is 
there, sure, but the question is how can we get the grass there? 

Dr. Apams. I think we can get it from this proe ess. 

Mr. Kirwan. You think your method is the best method ? 

Dr. Apams. I amsure it is: Iam sure it is. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you have anything to ask ? 

Mr. Jensen. I would like to have one or two of those letters that 
were sent to you put in the record as testimony to prove that your pel- 
let. seeding program was successful and much grass was growing un- 
til the ranchers turned their sheep in on it. 

Dr. Apams. They turned 100,000 sheep in on one seeding. 

Mr. Kirwan. If you have those letters, insert them in the record. 

Mr. Jensen. You do not have to do it today. You can go through 
your files and submit them later. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, I was completely sold on this program 
when it was in process. I have never ceased 1 minute to be sold on 
this method of bringing about vegetation on our desertlands, and I 
just cannot help but be interested in it. 

As I told the committee the other day, I have no dollar interest 
in Dr. Adams in any way, shape, or form in anything he does. I 
know he is a dedicated man, a great American, and is trying not only 
to help himself but the country he loves. 

Mr. Kirwan. If he has any letters and wishes to insert them in 
the record, he may do so. 

Thank you, Dr, Adams. 

Mr. Jensen. Let me just say I asked Mr. Peterson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for Forestry, and Mr. Ardle, the Chief of the 
Forest Service, to have a meeting with you folks, and they said they 
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would. So I think, Doctor, you should call Mr. Peterson, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, and arrange to meet with him, 

Dr. ApAms. Yes. And there is one little report I would like to call 
tothe attention of the committee. 

Mr. Jensen. You can put anything within reason in the record 
later. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you. 

(The following material was submitted for the record :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. LYTLE S. ADAMS IN SUPPORT OF AIRPLANE EARTHEN PELLET 
FEEDING 


As the possessor of vast areas of public land, the United States is in an 
excellent position to solve most of the ills now plaguing our society. 

Population, employment, water, farming, stream pollution, wildlife, and live- 
stock problems will disappear with proper treatment of our land resources. We 
cannot afford further delay in making the first decisive step in this direction and 
in pursuing it to the end if we are to meet our obligations to the American 
people. 

We must revegetate the western arid and wasting lands. We must plant 
sufficient numbers of acres to grass, trees, and other types of cover to blanket 
the earth in this region to the extent that it will change the rainfall pattern of 
our entire Nation. 

The task is so gigantie that in the effort to accomplish it to the maximum 
benefits the men administering the public lands must have the wisdom and the 
patience to carry a program of this importance through to a logical conclusion. 

The only possible way that it can be done in our generation is by a well- 
considered plan of using airpower for the rapid distribution of selected seed 
onto the surface of the ground. ‘To make such an operation successful, the seed 
must be covered to protect it from insects and rodents, insure germination, 
promote growth, and to provide weight and body to make the pellets carry in 
an even pattern to the ground. Soil being the logical covering, the earthen seed 
pellets meet these requirements. Enough experimentation with them has already 
been done and the success attained warrants the continuation of the program 
that was started in 1946 and suspended in 1948. Two years is not enough time 
to eliminate the bugs and to evaluate the worth of any development program of 
this magnitude. 

Gentlemen, I have given many years of my life and all of my resources to the 
study of this problem of conservation in all of its forms. I find that Mother 
Earth has furnished an answer to most of our problems within herself, and this 
little particle of earth in the form of a pellet can and should be put to its many 
uses in the conservation of our natural resources. 

The sincerity of my purpose to this cause is evidenced by my continual return 
to this study after repeated financial disaster, complete loss of company and 
equipment, and a serious break in health. I am no longer a young man, but the 
advantages of my firsthand knowledge and experience can yet be utilized to the 
benefit of my fellow man, and that is the purpose of my appearing before you 
today. Let me assure you that anything short of an all-out, continual, full-scale 
assault on this problem is futile—that is to say anything short of a 10-year 
research program. 

The idea of pellets as a seed carrier is not a new idea for me, for as early 
as 1915, when I observed the propagation of cactus plants in rabbit droppings 
I have been convinced of the practical uses of pellets. In 1941 we started a 
series of tests, demonstrations, and equipment development for the manufacture 
of earthen seed pellets for distribution from an airplane. This work, including 
the plan and process, was done with the advice and approval of the Government. 
It was the first effort to reclaim the western rangeland on a large scale. It was 
enthusiastically received and sponsored by the officials of soil and moisture serv- 
ices of the U.S. Department of the Interior, who saw in it the answer to a per- 
plexing problem that had defied their attempts at a solution. Previous sowing 
of grass seed by airplane had been a universal failure, as may be noted from the 
many letters we received from E. N. Kavinaugh, former chief of the soil and 
moisture service. Naturally we, the Government, Mr. Kavinaugh, and our con- 
tracting company (International Seed Pellet Co., Inc.) looked forward to the 
Success of the program with high hopes. 
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The early seeded areas were reported to Congress as being successful. Thep 
the press observers, on their own, started publicity, such as had never in the 
history of the Interior Department, reached such proportions, attracting inter. 
national attention to the program. 

An army of hungry crop dusting companies who coveted a piece of the business 
were attracted. Also manufacturers who felt they had missed a bet in not 
supplying pellets to the crop dusters. They included a representative of a sub- 
sidiary of the Standard Oil Co. (Filtrol Corp.) and the Dow Chemical Co, 
(Processed Seed Corp.). Neither of these companies had anything to offer, 
except increased cost to the program; both, however, were financially able to 
throw money around, influence Government agents, and in general interrupt the 
progress being made. Events since that time strongly indicate the results of 
their influence, especially in official circles. 

Congress created this program and in obedience to its wishes the Bureau let 
contracts to the International Seed Pellet Co., Inc., the lowest responsible bidder, 
But these contracts were let in widely scattered parcels of 10,000 acres each, in 
five different States. 

In carrying out the contract on the Galligher Mountain, much of the equipment 
was snowed in, effecting great damage. It had to be left there in the weather un- 
til the spring thaws. The contract was canceled retroactive, with a loss of nearly 
$60,000 to the contractor. 

Congress appropriated another $200,000 plus a $65,000 carryover, in 1949, but 
the Bureau never let the invitations for bids on various pretenses. The con- 
tractor stood by with equipment ready to carry out the contracts for nearly 2 
years, until the bank finally foreclosed on the International Seed Pellet Co.’s 
equipment and all was lost. At the age of 69, I was forced to resume the practice 
of dentistry in order to support my family. 

It has been said that the program was sabotaged, but more serious is the fact 
that a Bureau has defied the will of Congress and supplanted its powers with 
that of its own. 

In creating this experimental program and in the issuance of contracts “seed 
pellets” were defined in the following language: “The said seed pellets shall 
consist of a mixture or combination of clay, growth promoting and rodent and 
insect repellant chemicals, and grass seed compressed into proper size and 
weight for successful planting by airplane.” 

There was no provision in the appropriation bills of some $700,000 or in the 
hearings, for altering the experimental program or contracts. They provided 
for its continuation. Nevertheless drastic alterations were made by the Bureau 
and to the complete destruction of our company. 

To the shame of our country, this program has not been given a fair chance. 
If the Bureau employees had spent one-tenth of the time, in pushing the known 
good possibilities of this program, as they have spent in an effort to disprove the 
Adams earthen pellet plan, we would have a blooming desert today. 

Gentlemen, the thing I want to impress upon the members of this committee is 
that: 

We entered into an agreement with the Government to undertake a very worth- 
while program; we were encouraged and even promised that we “need not fear 
for future contracts, that they would be forthcoming”; we had every reason to 
expect that we would get our fair share of the appropriated funds but they were 
used for other contractors and experiments foreign to the pellet concept, resulting 
in great financial loss. 

Therefore, the Adams earthen pellet program should be revived to full scale 
operation and the machinery, heretofore, lost should be replaced for use. On the 
true merits of the program, I earnestly hope that this committee will conclude 
with me, that this great work must be carried through to a successful conclusion 
in the interest of mankind. 

Thank you for the opportunity of appearing before you. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS FIELD SERVICE, 
Shiprock, N. Mer., November 8, 1948. 
Memorandum for: R. E. Kilgore, Carl Rawie. 
From : George L. McColm, Lynn Dewey. 
Subject : Inspection of Chuska Mountain aerial reseeding project. 

Area No. 1: Approximately 25,000 acres located on the Chuska Mountain pla- 
teau extending from Whiskey Lake north to a point almost due west of Toadlena, 
New Mex. The area was seeded with pelletized seed between October 25 and 
December 14, 1947. An adjacent area, 802 acres was seeded with bare seed 
between January 3 and January 7, 1948. 

First inspection (via Washington Pass Road), May 12, 1948—McColm and Sheets 
(notes) 

“Nearly all of the snow has melted—roads passable to a point one-half mile 
north of the mountain airstrip. Valleys and shaded areas are still moist, but 
soil is generlly dried out to a depth of several inches. High winds have swept 
the mountain for several weeks. There is no evidence of rainfall since the snow 
melted. A surprising large number of pellets are still intact, scattered over the 
surface of the ground. Where the soil is dry, seed in the pellets has not germi- 
nated. Pellets on moist soil are germinating, in some cases 10 or more seedlings 
per pellet. However, over 75 percent of the new seedlings have already died, 
apparently killed by frost action and/or the drying winds. In most cases the 
soil is still moist on the surface or frost below the surface but has been granu- 
lated by hard freezing temperatures every night. The daytime temperatures are 
about 60° F., warm enough to germinate grass and clover. Grasses appear to 
be standing the adverse climatic conditions better than the sweetclover. Timothy 
is germinating most rapidly and is apparently the most hardy; all seeded species 
were identified. Vegetative competition does not appear to be a factor in the 
loss of seedlings because temperatures are still too low to permit any appreciable 
growth of weeds or other plants. Where the land was prepared by discing, 
pelletized seeds are germinating in most of the gouged furrows.” 

Second inspection, October 14, 21, 1948—Dewey and McColm (notes) 

“New grass seedlings are evident over the entire seeded area, but mostly along 
washes, roadsides, and in other places where the soil has been disturbed. 
Timothy is by far the most prominent species, followed by brome, crested wheat, 
and yellow sweetclover. 


U.S. GOVERN MENT, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
CoLORADO RIVER AGENCY, 
Parker, Ariz., October 14, 1946. 
Mr. WM. ZEH, 
District Director, U.S. Indian Service, 
Phoeniaz, Ariz. 

DeaR Mr. Zen: Accompanying Mr. B. Hodgins on October 8, I went to Sells 
for the purpose of inspecting the range reseeding project on the Papago Reser- 
vation. On October 9 the range and §S.M.C.O. personnel of the reservation 
accompanied us. The Eragrotis Lehmanniana that was seeded resulted in a 
varying stand. The native species of Eragrostis especially E. Arida, made an 
excellent growth this year and tended to hide the E. Lehmanniana seedlings. 
Messrs. Kincker, Wagner, and Losher have made frequent observations of this 
area and report that additional seedlings of E. Lehmanniana appear from time 
to time. They also made a determination of the stand by the line transect 
method and identified eight seedlings of E. Lehmanniana per square rod. Such 
a stand cannot be considered spectacular but in my opinion the reseeding is 
a success. Previous seedings on the reservation show that this species spreads 
when given proper protection. 

Yours truly, 
KE. W. Harpies, Horticulturist. 


26 
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REPORT 
SEPTEMBER 11, 1948. 

George McColm, associate agronomist, Navajo Reservation, Shiprock, N. Mex,, 
has assured the International Seed Pellet Co. of the following facts: 

That timothy grass is sufficiently established to be permanent. That Brome 
and Crested Wheat germination is such that it will continue to germinate and 
grow next year and that he has checked with other experimental stations and 
that there is as much seed that has germinated the second year as has germi- 
nated the first year. 

That a lot of the grass was not allowed to go to seed because it was eaten off 
by sheep and that is not good if they want to perpetuate the grass. 

Regarding last fall’s seeding planted on the snow—-he was up there when 
the first clover came up this spring and on account of the cold days, a lot of 
it froze out. 

Regarding this summer’s planting—clover and grass were germinating well 
and the clover was plainly visible, but the other grasses were just germinat- 
ing and were still very small. 

Regarding the new grass area on Chuska Mountain—he recommended it to 
be planted following the June rains rather than to be planted on the snow as 
the first planting was made. His recommendation was the reason for the 
planting to be left unfinished last winter. Now, he declares that the last grass 
seeding is better up there because the clover and the other seeding did not 
freeze out as was the case in the previous seeding. 


Memorandum to: Mr. Burge. 

From: Joe A. Wagner and Clarence P. Kinker. 
Subject: Check on airplane seeding results. 
Date: April 2 and 3, 1947. 

The line transect used for the purpose of checking the results of the airplane 
pellet seeding project was established April 3 and May 1, 1946, in pasture 5-B 
on the San Vincente Ranch. It is 11,400 feet long and runs at right angles to 
the lines of flight. The line passes through two forage types (A and B). These 
forage types are described as they appeared at the time the line transect was 
laid out. 

Forage type A has a cover consisting of the following browse plants: mesquite 
(Prosopis jiliflora), cholla and prickly pear cactus (Opuntia spp.) burroweed 
(Aplopappus sp.) and snakeweed (Gutierrezia sp.).  Rothrocks grama (Boutel- 
oua rothrockii) and cottongrass (Tricacne californica) represent the perennial 
grasses. Annual weeds and grasses are quite abundant. Forage type A con- 
tained several “slick” areas which were either devoid of vegetation or had a 
sparse covering of annuals. This type is typical of the first 2,600 feet of line 
transect and its vegetative density did not exceed 15 percent at the time this 
writeup was made. 

Forage type B had a cover of the same browse species as type A. In addition 
palo verde (Carcidium migrophyllus) was present throughout the type. Occas- 
ional plants of Sahuaro cactus (Cereus giganteus) and of Mormon tea (Ephedra 
sp.) were also present. The perennial grasses, in particular Rothrocks grama 
(Bouteloua rothrockii) and cottongrass (Tricacne californica) were much more 
abundant than in type A. Other perennial grasses which were conspicuous in 
type B and not in type A were hoegrass (Muhlenbergia porterii), fluffgrass 
(Triodia pulchella), beardgrass (Andropogen sp.), sand dropseed (Sporobolus 
sp.). Annual weeds and grasses were fairly abundant. In general, this type 
had a much higher forage density than type A. Overall density was 20 percent. 
Type B is typical of the major portion of the airplane seeding area and is rep- 
resentative of the transect line from 2,600 to 11,400 feet. 

All of this data is based on a count of Lehmann’s lovegrass because sand 
dropseed is native to the area and its inclusion in the count might cause serious 
error in the conclusions reached. 

On September 30, 1946, the line transect was checked in order to find out what 
was taking place on the airplane seeding area. At that time most of the 
Lehmann’s lovegrass plants were extremely small and resembled the native 
annual lovegrass (Eragros stis arida). Asa result all of the data was somewhat 
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in doubt. However, it was evident that some Lehmann’s lovegrass had become 
established and was producing seed. It was also evident that additional plants 
were making their appearance as the result of the September rains. The estab- 
lishment of plants occurred in the first 2,600 feet of line transect which cor- 
responded to forage type A. No Lehmann’s lovegrass was definitely identified 
beyond 2,600 feet (in type B). However, due to the small size of the plants it 
was impossible to make a definite statement that no plants occurred in forage 
type B. 

Ocular observation indicated that more Lehmann’s lovegrass had become 
established on disturbed areas than on undisturbed areas, as on the dikes of the 
old charcos which were completed approximately 10 years ago, on contour 
furrows completed in 1941 and 1942, and on the airstrip which was bladed and 
recompacted by the airplane wheels just prior to seeding. 

The line transect was rechecked on April 2 and 3, 1947, with the purpose of 
arriving at additional conclusions in regard to the airplane seeding. It is still 
too early to state any definite conclusions on the airplane seeding due to the 
possibility (1) delayed germination of lovegrass seed this coming summer; and 
(2) the possibility of heavy losses of established plants due to the lack of winter 
rains. The results and conclusions are applicable only to the area seeded and 
are as of April 1947. 

The original ocular observations on the charco, contour furrows, and the 
airstrip were checked with short line transects and the conclusions reached 
are included in this report. 


TABLE I 
= adtpieasineanememingete councils abscisic etary —— 
Number of plants estab- | 
lished from seeding Number of 
Forage type | Portion of transect line : plants per 
| acre ! 
Lehmann’s Doubtful | 
a __....| 0 to 2,600 (2,600 feet)__.__- 50 4 | 902 
B. : ....--| 2,600 to 11,400 (8,800 feet) -- 4 2 30 


! 


1 The number of plants per acre is based on the number of Lehmann’s lovegrass plus doubtful plants found 
on the transect line. 


The establishment of plants from airplane seeding tends to correspond with 
forage types. Ocular observations indicate that the establishment of plants is 
very erratic. There are small areas on which one plant to the square foot or 
43,560 plants to the acre have become established. However, these areas are 
confined to type A and are extremely scattered. On type B the plants were 
confined to the bottoms of the gullies. Airplane seeding of type B without any 
additional soil preparation appears to be a failure at the present time. 

The results indicate that future airplane seeding should be preceded by a very 
careful study of forage types and soil, and should be confined only to the most 
favorable areas. Indiscriminate seeding of large areas by plane without studying 
the forage types, the soil types, the correct types of seed, and without adequate 
soil preparation is not advisable. 


TABLE II.—Establishment and survival of Lehmann’s lovegrass on “slick” areas 
and on vegetated areas in type A 


Slick areas Vegetated areas 


| 


300-foot line | Plants per | 2,300-footline| Plants per 
acTe | | acre 
| 


Date of count 


| 
} - -— So 
| 
| 


Sept. 30, 1946..__._- wien 13 | 1, 888 | 49 | 926 


Aor: S VOer.. seus | 0 | (1) 54 | 1, 021 


1 A few plants are left on the slick areas but all of those along the transect line had disappeared by April 
947. 
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Airplane seeding data on charco and airstrip 















Plants per acre 
we 3F isabel Al Date 
Location on charco | observed 
Lovegrass Sand Total | 
} dropseed ! | 
“Se 4 Poi, sit Le a ae ae ee 
Top of charco dike__-_- ‘ . . 4, 220 8, 831 13,051 | April 1947, 
Downstream face 144 98, SSO | 99, 324 | Do. 
Upstream fac ae ae 4,356 968 | 4, 324 | Do. 
Airstrip (average) __. 4 i BE 08 hice = 23, 795 Do. 
Airstrip (loading) zon : é PTE Ne Ge cc ee ec 174, 200 Do. 
Airstrip (loading zone excluded ; 6, 395 rene ie 6, 395 Do 












' 

















1 Sand dropseed included in these results because prey 


1u ious ocular checks indicated very few plants on 
charco dike prior to above observation. 







GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 





There has been some establishment of lovegrass and sand dropseed as a re- 
sult of the airplane seeding, but at the present time the establishment of Leh- 
mann’s lovegrass from the airplane seeding cannot be called too successful. Ad- 
ditional lovegrass and sand dropseed may germinate and become established 
following the 1947 summer rains. For this reason the ultimate success or fail- 
ure of the project should not be judged until more time has elapsed. 

From the results obtained it is evident that more Lehmuann’s lovegrass has be- 
come established and has survived on areas where the soil has been disturbed 
through the construction of charco dikes, contour furrows, and on the airstrip. 
The length of time which has elapsed since the soil disturbance occurred does not 
appear to make too much difference to the establishment of Lehmann’s lovegrass, 
The charco dikes observed were built at least 10 years ago, while the airstrip 
was graded in the spring of 1946. More Lehmann’s lovegrass has become estab- 
lished on areas where the soil has been disturbed and where the results of such 
disturbances are still effective (as the ability of contour furrows to hold runoff 
water). 

If funds for airplane seeding become available for the Sells Agency during the 
calendar year 1947 it is recommended that several small areas of 2,000 acres or 
more be selected in different portions of the Papago Reservation, for example 
at Sikul Himath, Santa Rosa Village, Tecolote, etc. That these areas should 
be subjected to different types of treatment such as contour furrowing, ripping, 
covering with brush prior to the seeding and seeded with the most suitable 
species of grass. 

This type of seeding would be preferable to the seeding of a large area of 
10,000 to 50,000 acres of untreated land. 

No conclusions will be made as to the value of putting the seed in pellets at 
this time. 

The establishment and survival of Lehmann’s lovegrass on slick areas has an 
extremely important bearing on range reseeding on the Papago Reservation. 

There was very little establishment of Lehmann’s on slick areas prior to Sep- 
tember. By September 30, 13 plants of Lehmann’s on 300 feet or 1,888 plants 
per acre were found. This was one of the best stands resulting from the air- 
plane seeding at San Vicente Ranch on undisturbed soil. The number of plants 
increased in this area into November and December. However, by April 2 all of 
the plants on the slick area along the line transect had disappeared. Some of 
the largest plants still survived on this area adjacent to the line transect but 
the loss due to drought and grazing by rodents has been extremely heavy. This 
indicates that airplane seeding would establish Lehmann’s lovegrass on slick 
areas, but in unfavorable seasons most of the plants would die unless the area 
is given additional treatment, such as ripping and contour furrowing to hold 
the moisture and change the physical condition of the soil. On vegetated areas 
the survival of lovegrass has been favorable in spite of the lack of winter rain. 

One portion of the airplane seeding was contour furrowed in 1942. The na- 
tive cover on this area is very similar to type B except that there is more per- 
ennial grass. This is particularly true of the contour furrows. The contour 
furrowing consisted of spiraled furrows 5 feet apart at 30-foot intervals. 
When the furrows were made’ they were approximately 1 foot deep but at the 
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time of the airplane seeding they varied from 0 to 4 inches deep. They were 
still effective in holding runoff water. 

These contour furrows were seeded by hand to a mixture of Lehmann’s love- 
grass and native grass seed (not in pellets) in 1942. However, due to un- 
favorable conditions the seeding was almost a complete failure and the vege- 
tation which became established in the contour furrows came mainly from 
native sources. 

The area was checked prior to airplane seeding for Lehmann’s lovegrass. 
Occasional plants were encountered but they were so few and far between that 
their effect on the present figures is negligible. 

On April 3, 1947, Lehmann’s lovegrass plants were counted on 1,000 square 
feet within contour furrows and on 1,000 square feet of untreated areas be- 
tween contour furrows. 

The areas on which the count was made were selected at random. In the 
case of the contour furrows 500 square feet were checked in upper furrows and 
500 square feet in lower furrows. 

There were only 2 Lehmann’s lovegrass plants on the untreated area be- 
tween furrows as against 55 plants within furrows per 1,000 square feet. 
This indicates that the conditions brought about by contour furrows are 27 
times more favorable to the establishment of Lehmann’s lovegrass than one 
on treated areas. On the basis of these figures an untreated area would pro- 
duce 86 plants to the acre. The contour furrowing treatment described con- 
tains approximately 2,090 square feet of contour furrows to the acre. This 
produces an additional 115 plants to the acre. Thus treatment of the type 
described increases the number of Lehmann’s lovegrass established from 98 
plants to 213 plants to the acre. This does not give the entire picture. The 
Lehmann’s lovegrass established on the furrows is much more vigorous and 
robust when compared with the Lehmann’s lovegrass established between con- 
tour furrows and in untreated areas. The number of contour furrows per 
acre can be increased by more intensive treatment which possibly would result 
in the establishment of a higher number of plants. The observations indicate 
that some soil treatment such as contour furrowing or ripping is necessary 
to obtain a fair establishment of plants on the major portions of San Vicente 
Ranch. Soil treatment of this type prevents runoff and leads to reestablishment 
of native vegetation even in areas where artificial seeding fails. 

Counts of Lehmann’s lovegrass were taken on the airstri}»s and on the dikes 
of an old charco. Both of these conditions are highly artificial and would not 
ordinarily be encountered in range reseeding by airplane. However, they do 
furnish pertinent data in regard to seeding of dikes and disturbed areas and 
are therefore included in this report. 

On April 3, 1947, there were 547 Lehmann’s lovegrass plants on 1,000 square 
feet of the airstrip. This condition gave the best establishment of lovegrass on 
San Vicente Ranch, or 23,795 plants to the acre. However, it is discounted 
by the fact that 400 of these plants were within one of the 100-square-foot sam- 
ples. This sample coincided with the plane loading area which had a heavy 
concentration of pellets and seed. 

If this 100-square-foot sample is disregarded the airstrip gives an establish- 
ment of 6,395 Lehmann’s lovegrass plants to the acre, which is high. It must 
be emphasized that on the airstrip the rate of seeding was extremely heavy, 
and that the preparation of the airstrip gave a soil treatment similar to road 
construction. The area was graded and recompacted by the airplane wheels 
prior to seeding. 

One transect line 300 feet long was taken on top of the charco dike between 
pastures 5A and 5B. There were 29 Lehmann’s lovegrass plants and 61 sand 
dropseed on this line. This is 4,220 Lehmann’s lovegrass and 8,831 sand drop- 
seed and was included in this count because no plants of this species were 
observed on the dikes prior to the airplane seeding. The number of plants per 
acre is shown in order to allow comparison. 

Short transect lines were taken across the charco walls in order to determine 
the establishment of plants on the downstream and upstream faces of the dike. 
On 98 feet of transect line on the downstream face there were 209 sand drop- 
seed plants and 1 of Lehmann’s lovegrass, and on 90 feet of upstream slope there 
were 9 Lehmann’s lovegrass and 2 sand dropseed. Downstream slope had 98,- 
880 sand dropseed plants and 444 Lehmann’s lovegrass, or a total of 999,324 
plants to the acre. The upstream slope had 4,356 Lehmann’s lovegrass and 
968 sand dropseed. 
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Summary of airplane seeding data 


$<, 


| Lovegrass 


Condition | plants per | Observed 
acre 
| a 
Forage type A | 
Average for forage type A Si a Meh AE A te | 902 | April 1947. 
Slick area only (establishment) _-__-—- : dove he Beswan we | 1,888 | September 1946, 
Slick area only (survival Ws : _ onnes eiastls (‘) } April 1947. 
Vegetated area only (establishment)_........---- ah ost Spin weirs 926 | September 1946, 
Vegetated area only_. ‘ ae ‘ 1,021 | April 1947, 
Forage type B (average) ae F : 30 Do. 
Untreated area pasture No. 6. . secs 98 Do. 
Contour furrowed area _- as esse ptia oad 213 | Do. 


1 Practically none. 


PELLET METHOD OF RESEEDING RANGELANDS 


During the year 1945, reseeding of western range lands has assumed an im- 
portance long hoped for by range administrators. 

By a congressional act funds were appropriated for research and experimental 
studies. Under this act part of the funds appropriated were for the develop- 
ment of a research program, and authority to carry on this work was delegated 
to experiment stations of the Forest Service. Another part of the moneys 
appropriated was for airplane pellet seeding, since seeding by this method had 
gained sufficient prominence to warrant experimentation in this direction. 

It is felt that reseeding based on studies of the various experiment stations, 
well as pelletized seeding being carried on by a commercial concern, should make 
valuable contributions to the range conservation program. 

It is known that reseeding of burned-over watersheds in California with 
mustard seed broadast from airplanes has produced effective results in establish- 
ing a temporary cover on these areas because of their comparatively high eroda- 
bility. During recent months national and local interest has been focused on 
the method of reseeding by airplane developed by Dr. Lytle 8S. Adams, of the 
International Seed Pellet Co., San Diego, Calif. Both of these methods have 
desirable features; therefore, it is hoped that if they can be applied effectively 
many of the ills of mismanagement of the range will be solved, in part at 
least. 

It is understood that pelletized seeding is not new. Experiments have been 
earried on for approximately 30 years and even though pellets are now being 
produced that appear to be what will give the best results, constant effort 
is being made to improve upon them. 

Pellets are now being produced and are for the seeding of grass. They are 
14-inch in diameter and are made out of clay suited to that purpose. Raw clay 
selected for its fine texture is run through a hammermill where it is pulverized. 
From the hammermill it is blown under pressure through a metal pipe into 
hoppers with containers below into which a fog spray of water is injected for 
the proper consistency. 

Following introduction of clay and moisture into this compartment, fertilizer, 
rodent repellent, fungicides and finally the grass seed are added in proper 
amounts. According to the requirements of certain soils to be seeded, liquid 
fertilizer is sometimes added with the fog spray. Mixing is done by an 
elongated worm gear that is constantly in motion during the operation. This 
mixture is passed into another chamber where a similar worm gear mixes it 
still further. From there the mixture is screened for removal of clods that may 
have formed during the process, and the residue transported to hoppers through 
which it passes to the pellet machine. Here the finished product emerges. 
Drying or seasoning of the pellets is essential; hence, sufficient time is allowed 
before they are transported and then dispersed by the plane to avoid losses due 
to crumbling. 

The present plane used in seeding is a single-engine job having a capacity 
of approximately 1,500 pounds, plus the weight of a pilot and helper. Under- 
neath the belly of this plane there is an air-driven rotor having about 12 open- 
ings for pellet dispersal. 

The fundamental objective of pelletized seeding is to reseed ranges in need 
of rehabilitation at moderate costs, of course, include grass seed, its prepara- 
tion and dispersal by plane. 


OUT 
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Under the present contract with the Pellet Co., approximately 50,000 acres 
of rangeland in the Southwest are to be seeded as follows. 


(1) Panedo TOSGIvacion: AVM a3 nc ienecasewiee encase 10, 000 
(2). Reatiom; Grade Peet: At ok nce cee seek bea nee 10, 000 
1) San sOAviOg SRRRORVOIION: Aliges cose ici sk oe. ie decd sunaaetc 10, 000 
(4) Magdalena Country in New Mexico in Grazing District No, 2__---- 10, 000 
(5): Hopi: Reservation, Ages. a 62s 2s cet ee ae ees 10, 000 


The contract price per acre for seeding is $1.75 and the average price of grass 
seed is $0.28 per acre; thus, the total cost per acre will be $2.03. 

Grass species to be pelletized and planted are: Sand dropseed (Sporobolus 
cryptandus) ; Lehmann’s lovegrass (Eragrostis lehmanniana) ; African weeping 
lovegrass (Eragrostis curvula); Crested wheat (Argopyron cristatum) and 
Western wheat (Agropyron amithii). 

It is planned to seed the areas in the Papago and San Carlos Reservations 
and Safford Grazing District with Lehmann’s lovegrass, sand dropseed and 
African weeping lovegrass. On areas in New Mexico Grazing District No. 2 and 
Hopi Reservation, it is planned to seed crested wheat and western wheat. These 
areas were selected according to the survival capabilities of the seed species 
concerned, 

The intensity of seeding contemplated is at the rate of 10 seeds per pellet 
and 1 pellet per square foot. A representative of the Pellet Co. estimates 
that SO acres per minute can be seeded. In order to conserve Lehmann’s love- 
grass seed for actual planting, initial seeding flights with pellets containing 
sand dropseed were made recently over the Papago Reservation. Flights were 
made over a charco with water in it at elevations between 200 and 600 feet, 
so as to regulate the density and distribution of pellets. An Army blanket 
containing approximately 30 square feet was held taut by four men to test 
pellet density. Twenty-four pellets remained on the blanket as the plane passed 
overhead, and it was estimated that from 8 to 10 of them bounced off onto the 
ground. Accordingly, pellet density was about as desired. Lateral distribu- 
tion of the pellets was between 200 and 250 feet. 

While checking density and distribution of pellets, it was observed that some 
penetrated into mud along the shoreline of the charco, while others were only 
partly submerged. It was observed also that upon impact with solid earth, 
where small pebbles were strewn about, some pellets shattered slightly while 
others retained their original form. 

Control of livestock after the areas are seeded is essential. Some prefer 
total exclusion and others light to moderate use. Whichever plan is followed, 
the fact remains that airplane seeding represents a substantial investment in 
dollars and cents and as such, it should be protected by all means by allowing 
only the number of stock to graze that will assure protection. 

To attempt to forecast the future outlook of airplane seeding would be in- 
Viting trouble. Many obstacles have been hurdled to the present and perhaps 
more will arise. The combined effort of everyone concerned with range con- 
servation may be the means of restoring this resource to a former point of high 
productiveness and a higher cash income. 

HucGH HArvey, 
Range Examiner, Indian Service. 


Surprock, N. MEx., 
December 14, 1948. 

Dear Doc AND FAMILy: Hope you will be able to have your family together 
for Christmas. Weare all well for which we are truly thankful. 

Seems to be a lot of Indian Service politics brewing, drop me a line if you 
get any line on how the wind is blowing. I hear the Navajos are still pulling 
for me which I appreciate. Will the election outcome affect our chances for 
a square deal? Our seeding report is ready but Guy Sheets is on leave. Want 
three signatures. Suggest you write J. S. at W. R. about December 20. Ask 
if an inspection has been made and if you can have a copy of any reports avail- 
able. T rather suspect it will be “top secret” or at least “confidential.” Let 
me know. 

Best wishes, 
(Signed) THE Navajo McCoum. 

“Geo,” 


NEw YorK, N.Y., April 28, 1947, 
Mr. LyTLe S. ADAMs, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. ADAMS: Your letter of April 23 has just caught up with me. 
The demonstration I saw in the Secretary of Interior’s office quite convinced 
me of the advisability and practicability of the operation to which you refer, 
Herewith I am returning your enclosures. 
Sincerely yours, 
B. M. Barvucg., 


Surprock, N. Mex., May 6, 1950. 
Hon. Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SECRETARY CHAPMAN: I am writing this letter because I am the Interior 
Department employee Congressman Jensen referred to in connection with the 
airplane reseeding on Chuska Mountain (Appropriations Subcommittee hearings 
for 1951). Iam sorry if I have caused you personal embarrassment. However, 
I do believe you will have to look into the matter yourself in order to get the 
facts. 

I hope you, Congressman Jensen, and Marion Clawson can come out this month 
and go over the pellet seeded area with me. I believe May or early June would 
be the best time to see the project in question. We are in a very severe drought 
period on the reservation. The weather station at Newcomb has recorded only 
a trace of moisture since last July. The ponds are dry and the springs and 
shallow wells are drying up. The Navajos will be forced to go to the mountains 
early in order to find water for their stock. There are already a number of 
horses and over 100 head of trespass cattle grazing on the pellet-seeded area. 
The ground is dry and cold; it is freezing every night. Palatable native grasses 
are scarce. Because they start early, the seeded grasses are now being sought 
by the grazing livestock. Later, the plants that survive will be covered and 
protected from grazing to some extent by weeds, which happen to be their worst 
natural enemy in a dry year. 

The seeded grasses show up best late in the fall after the livestock have been 
taken out, and early in the summer before the weeds start. You won't find 
much seeded grass during the late summer unless you are willing to get down 
on your hands and knees. 

One thing has been demonstrated. We can’t expect to get a waving meadow 
by planting 114 to 2 pounds of seed per acre. The sweet clover winterkilled in 
1948 and again in 1949. The crested wheat starts with a little spear of grass 
and hasn’t made much of a showing yet. The timothy got off to the best start, 
but brome is now most evident. Navajo service range technicians have stated 
that the showing of brome is all we could expect for one-third of a pound of seed 
per acre. 

I think we should invite Senator Jensen to come out here; give him the facts 
and let him see the pellet-seeded grasses. Then we might show him what we 
have been able to accomplish with a little more effort. I am sure we can work 
out with Congress a range reseeding program that will get the result we all want. 
The Congressmen expect us to care for as well as manage public lands. We won't 
further our own ideas by trying to hold a united front against Dr. Adams. He 
was able to step into our field because he supplied the initiative and the imagina- 
tion that we lacked. 

Don’t let your Navajo experts tell you it’s too early to drive over the Chuska 
Mountain. It’s usually dry, we were in a duststorm up there this week. If you 
are physically able to make the trip, I'll take you in a pickup from one end of the 
mountain to the other. If you plan to come, let me know a few days before you 
leave Washington, so we can give you the latest Chuska mountain travel informa- 
tion. There’s always a chance that scheduling important visitors might help 
us get a little rain. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE L. McCorm. 
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Monpay, JANUARY 25, 1960. 
User or Private ARCHITECTS 
WITNESSES 


GEORGE S. WRIGHT, REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS 

WOLF VON ECKARDT, DIRECTOR, PUBLIC INFORMATION, AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Mr. Kirwan. The next witness is Mr. George S. Wright of the 
American Institute of Architects, who I believe has a statement on 
the use of private architects by the Federal Government. 

You may proceed, Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Wricut. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is George Wright. I am an architect registered in the 
State of New Mexico and a member of the firm of Stanley & Wright, 
practicing architecture in Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

I am here to represent the American Institute of Architects, the 
professional organization of our profession which includes the vast 
majority of practicing architects in the country. 

The American Institute of Architects is disturbed by a new policy 
of the Branch of Plant Design and Construction of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior. Under this policy, which 
started in 1959, all contracts for the services of private architects have 
been canceled. 

I submit that this policy is contrary to the best interests of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs as well as the taxpayers of this country. 

The claim is, of course, that it is cheaper to use Government archi- 
tects rather than private architects. Government architects, it is 
reasoned, can prepare standardized plans for each type of building 
needed. 

This claim is false and the reasoning erroneous. 

To be sure, the lure of standardized or stock plans for schools and 
dormitories is intriguing. But the fact is that they don’t work. The 
ATA conducted a survey recently and found that of 38 States ques- 
tioned only 2 still use stock plans for schools and those only for rural 
one- and two-room school buildings. Twenty-six States have at one 
time or another tried stock plans but gave up the idea as unworkable 
and too costly. Ohio, Washington, Indiana, and Iowa—to mention a 
few States you might be particularly interested in—never fell into the 
stock plan trap. The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania once tried 
stock plans but had the law repealed because there was no demand for 
them by the school boards. 

The use of stock plans and other shortcuts to sound building con- 
struction is but one part of the fallacy that a cheap building is an 
economical building. These schemes forget that cheap buildings 
usually require a great amount of expensive maintenance and repair 
work which makes the building far more expensive in the long run. 
After thorough study both architects and educators have, therefore, 
come to the conclusion that only rich communities can afford cheap 
schools. 

In this case we are talking about Federal tax money. I would like 
you to consider maintenance costs and the life of a building in any 
cost saving proposals the Indian Bureau might put before you. 
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But our main argument against the new policy of the Indian Bureau 
concerns the employment of Government employees to doa job which 
free enterprise can do more economically, more imaginatively, and 
better from every point of view. 

I will not take your time with a discussion of esthetics or even ulti- 
mate cost—although these are important matters for U.S. Government 
to take into consideration. 

Consider only this: To design and guide the construction of the 
buildings the Indian Bureau will have to employ a large number of 
architects, draftsmen, building supervisors, etc. These men are civil 
servants. When the need for their services ceases to exist, as appro- 
priations are not required, you can't fire them at will. Parkinson’s 
law of snowballing bureaucracy has gone into effect. 

A large staff will still be around when the buildings are completed 
and the demand has been met. 

It will still be around—a burden to the ha i when auppropria- 
tions for building constructions are reduced because fewer buildings 
are needed. You'll have to go through costly and cumbersome pro- 
cedures of reductions in force to get rid of excess staff. In most cases 
thees architectural civil servants have moved out to New Mexico, or 
wherever they are needed, at Government expense and then they'll 
have to move back again—family, furniture, and all—at Government 
expense. 

I need not tell you how difficult, how almost impossible it is to ever 
eut down a Government bureaucracy. It Just never seems to happen. 

Consider the cost of Government work. The Hoover Commission 
did. Again, I won't bore you with details but will only point out that 
a study by a highly qualified group working for the Hoover committee 
found that architectural work performed by various Government 
agencies ran from 514 to 17 percent of the total building cost. The 
work of the private architects of New Mexico for the Indian Bureau 
ranges from 3 to 414 percent. IT should add, in all fairness, that this 
fee schedule does not include the supervision of the construction job, 
but I assure you that if you were to add supervision it still would be 
far from 17 percent of the total cost. 

The Hoover report says: 

3v contracting to private architect-engineer and construction organizations 
all phases of design and construction work on Government construction projects, 
relatively small supervisory engineering organizations in the executive agencies 
could furnish the preliminary study, preplanning, and budgeting, and the super- 
visory management and control essential for all Government projects, without 
maintaining through periods of fluctuating demands the present costly overhead 
for complete engineering and construction staffs. With minor exceptions, the 
AEC has been operating under such a program. If other Federal agencies could 
attain the operating efficiency of the AEC, the savings to the Government in just 
the cost of design and supervision of construction, on the basis of present volume 
of business, would be more than $100 million annually. 

We strongly feel that the Indian Bureau should continue to use pri- 
vate architects because neither it nor the taxpaver would have to 
worry about utilizing a staff hired for peakload when the job is done. 
We private architects have other business to keep our staff working. 
We are used to taking risks. And if we have to lay off people, we can 
do it much easier than the Government can with its civil-service 
regulations. 

There are many services the Government must perform for its citi- 
zens, but architectural design is not one of them. Private architects 
can do the job far more economically and efficiently. 
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No one gains from building up large architectural staffs to design 
schools and dormitories for the Indian Bureau. But the children and 
taxpayers are the losers. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are glad to have your statement. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr, Chairman, may I just say a few words? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, go ahead. 

Mr. JENSEN. I presume I have been the member of this committee 
that has objected most to the hiring of outside engineers and archi- 
tects where it was not necessary. 

Each year the departments come before our Appropriations Com- 
mittee and generally ask for more architects and engineers. Let me 
tell you frankly that if I had my way there would be no engineers or 
architects in Government at all. I know it would be much cheaper 
to hire private engineers and architects to do all the work of Govern- 
ment. But the facts are that we have thousands of engineers and 
architects in Government and they brag about being the best archi- 
tects and engineers in the world. Yet every year, on every project of 
consequence, they call in private engineers and architects to run the 
show. It just does not make sense; and from the standpoint of a 
Member of Congress tolerating that kind of business, it does not 
square with good ¢ government. 

My friend, if you can find a more devout private enterpriser in 
America than Ben Jensen, I would like to know who he is, but how 

can we sit on this committee and go along with the kind of a setup 
which we have today which I have just explained ? 

You can answer that on the record. 

Mr. Wricurt. Yes. 

Thank you very much. 

(The following was submitted for the record : 


{From the American Engineer, August 1955] 
FrRoM WASHINGTON 
(By Milton F. Lunch, NSPE’s legislation analyst) 
FEDERAL DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION SERVICES 


Should the Federal Government provide its own engineering and architectural 
services? 

This longstanding question has received a forceful negative answer from an 
eight-man task force of the Hoover Commission. The group, including four mem- 
bers with engineering backgrounds, made an intensive study of real property 
management in the Federal structure and devoted a chapter of their report to 
an analysis of Federal design and construction services. 

One of the major conclusions of the study group was: 

“That the Federal design and construction organizations (@) retain in their 
own organizations only the personnel required for preliminary study, preplan- 
hing, and budgeting, and essential supervisory management and control; and 
(b) contract to private architect-engineering and construction firms design and 
supervision of construction to the maximum extent consistent with national 
security.” 

The Hoover Commission itself, as distinguished from its task force, did not 
comment directly on this recommendation in transmitting its real property man- 
agement report to Congress. It did list, however, the estimate of the study 
group that wholehearted implementation of the recommendation would result in 
an annual savings to the Government of more than $100 million annually. 

In a detailed analysis of the comparative cost of Federal agency design and 
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construction services, the task force published the following illuminating 
statistics : 
[Dollars in millions] 





Total 

Estimated | present engi-| Service cost 

Organization and source of data cost of active! neering and (percent of 
projects! | construction | construction 
staffem- | 

ployees 


cost) 


Atomic Energy Commission (119 current projects). ---- * 448 
General Services Administration (22 project ai .| 2 533 | 
Navy—Bureau of Yards and Docks, fiscal year 1954_-- j | 2, 627 
Army—Corps of Engineers: | 
Military work (including work for Air Force eines 1, 145 8, 467 
Civil work, fiscal year 1954_- peed : 423 | 39, 130 
Air Force—independent of Engineer Corps (under construc- 
tion September 1954 ; ; 762 4) 
Tennessee Valley Authority (4 projects) i 245 $1,774 
Veterans’ Administration 
Fiseal year 1947-54 inclusive ¥ Kile gs ; ‘ Ee eee 
Fiscal year 1954 (including above ; : 17 499 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the Interior (estimates | 
of 15 projects) cea edb laa Stat ‘ 670 56,300 | 


1 For projects included in this study, except where noted as fiscal year expenditures. 

2 On new construction and maintenance 

3 This figure excludes all personnel in the Office of Comptroller, personnel office, service of supply, real 
estate, and legal. 

* Not available. 

§ This figure includes personne] in the offices listed in note 3 who service design and construction. 


The study group offered the following comments about the design and con- 
struction activities of the major Federal agencies in the field: 

Atomic Energy Commission—* * * has the most efficient design and con- 
struction organization and procedures of all the Government agencies. AEO 
takes full advantage of the services of private architect-engineer and construction 
organizations by contracting all phases of its design and construction work.” 

Tennessee Valley Authority—‘* * * the only Federal organization of the 
eight under consideration which does not use the services of private engineering- 
construction organizations. Its costs for engineering and construction services 
are abnormally high.” 

Corps of Engineers, Army—‘“The principal reasons for (their) high cost, none 
of which reflects on the professional ability and responsibility of the top com- 
mand of the Engineers Corps, are: * * * sheer magnitude and extent of design 
and construction * * * rigidity of command inherent in military control * * * 
frequent rotation of officers * * * except in the most general phases of busi- 
ness administration, civil works do not provide essential military training.” 

Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy—‘** * * a simpler and more compact organ- 
ization * * * cost of its engineering and construction service * * * is sub 
stantially lower than that of the Corps of Engineers and on a smaller volume of 
work.” 

Air Force—No substantive comment offered as the Corps of Engineers handles 
the greatest part of the Air Force construction program. 

Bureau of Reclamation—‘“* * * well organized and competently staffed * * * 
cost of engineering and construction services in terms of construction cost * * * 
unduly high, probably close to 17 percent * * * overstaffed in relation to cur- 
rent funds available * * * reduction of staff would release personnel currently 
in demand by private industry.” 

General Services Administration—‘* * * satisfactory costs, based on the 
standards for commercial construction and repair projects * * * design work 
executed by the Office of the Commissioner of Public Buildings Service is well 
planned and well executed * * * policy of engaging private architectural firms 
for large and important projects * * * contributes to the efficiency and econ- 
omy of its operations.” 

Veterans’ Administration; hospital design and construction—‘“* * * design 
and construction staff * * * considerably larger than is needed * * *.” De 
sign and Construction Division, General Services Administration, is the proper 
unit to control the design of all permanent Federal public buildings, including 
hospitals. 
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The above extracted comments provide the backdrop for the task force’s con- 
clusions on the question of Government versus private design and construction 
services. The following first three paragraphs in full indicate the general flavor 
of the analysis: 

“The cost to the Government of its design and construction activities is ab- 
normally high and out of line with the cost of similar work in private industry. 
This results from having so many offices independently engazed in architectural 
and engineering work ; from overstaffed, permanently retained technical groups; 
from the many different standards and management practices; and from the ab- 
sence of operating data which would provide a means of comparing the effec- 
tiveness of the numerous Federal design and engineering organizations. 

“Private architect-engineer and construction organizations are geared to a 
broad base of diversified work and to the efficiency and flexibility of large scale 
competitive construction activities. In times of peace and of national emergency, 
they have effectively and efficiently met the demands of the Government on Fed- 
eral construction projects, as well as the demands of industry for private con- 
struction. 

“By contracting to private architect-engineer and construction organizations 
all phases of design and construction work on Government construction projects, 
relatively small supervisory engineering organizations in the executive agencies 
could furnish the preliminary study, preplanning, and budgeting, and the super- 
visory management and control essential for all Government projects, without 
maintaining through periods of fluctuating demands the present costly overhead 
for complete engineering and construction staffs. With minor exceptions, the 
AEC has been operating under such a program. If other Federal agencies could 
attain the operating efficiency of the AEC, the savings to the Government in just 
the cost of design and supervision of construction, on the basis of present volume 
of business, would be more than $100 million annually.” 

A further significant recommendation of the task force is that a Coordinator 
of Public Works be appointed, to be responsible directly to the President. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in his state of the Union message on January 7, 1955, indicated 
that he would ask Congress to establish the Office of coordinator of Public Works. 
The Coordinator, according to the task force, should establish policies, pro- 
cedures, and standards for the engineering design and construction phases of 
Federal real property management, and should develop a general policy for 
maximum utilization of private engineering and construction organization for 
the execution of civil and public works. Additional specific responsibilities are 
recommended by the task force, the total sum of which would make the Coordi- 
nator a virtual “czar” of Federal public works, or, at least, the Governnment’s 
most powerful voice in public works affairs, 

For those interested in the role of the Federal Government in public works de- 
sign, construction, and administration—the “Task Force Report of Real Prop- 
erty Management,” available from the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., at 45 cents per copy, is “must” reading. 





Monpay, January 25, 1960, 
STATE ForestrY 


WITNESSES 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 

HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT, REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 

HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

GEORGE W. DEAN, STATE FORESTER FOR THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
VIRGINIA 


Mr. Kirwan. Next we have some witnesses on State forestry. 

Mr. Assrrr. Mr. Chairman, it is my privilege to introduce Mr, 
George W. Dean, State forester for the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
I appreciate the opportunity of introducing my close personal friend, 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Congressman Abbitt. 

Mr. Battey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, for the 
purpose of the record, I am Congressman Cleveland M. Bailey of the 
Third West Virginia District. 

I appreciate very much this opportunity to appear along with the 
legislative committee of the Association of State Foresters to urge 
you to give careful and favorable consideration to the request that the 
items in the 1960-61 budget are needed to finance the cooperative 
program between the U.S. Department of Agriculture Forest Service 
and the several States. 

My appearance today has to do primarily with the control of forest 
fires under section CM~—2 of the Clarke-McNary Act, with the coopera- 
tive forest management (CFM) providing technical assistance to for- 
est Jandowners who want to properly manage their forests; and to 
the very important section CM-4 of the Clarke-McNary Act, that 
provides States with assistance for the production of forest tree seed- 
lings to be distributed to private landowners for reforestation pur- 
poses. . < 

In connection with the Government-assisted program of supplying 
seedlings to individual property owners, I feel I would be remiss in 
my duty if I failed to call attention to the Government's action in 
recent vears of disposing of federally owned forest. nurseries. One 
of the largest of these facilities was the nursery at Parsons, W. Va., 
which supplied seedlings for most of the eastern States included in 
the Appalachian area. This federally owned facility was leased to 
the State of West Virginia, and immediately the capacity of the 
nursery was cut back to supply seedlings only to West. Virginia resi- 
dents. 

I voted for the farm bank bill with the thought that thousands of 
acres of marginal hillside and mountainside pasturelands could be 
reforested while they were in the farm bank. Nothing came of this 
program because it immediately became evident that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had no seedlings available for an undertaking of this magnl- 
tude. It would appear that in an effort to get the Government out 
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of competition with private business, our State has been handicapped 
and vi effectiveness of these programs has been nullified. 

For years the Associatoin of State Foresters has requested increases 
in hea appropriations, but their efforts have failed generally in that 
instead of receiving increases, this program has been subject. to sub- 
stantial reduction. This is true particularly of the budget now before 
you for consideration. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, in order to get the request of the 
National Association of State Foresters before your group, I ask 
permission to include a communication I have received from Lester 
McClung, State forester of West Virginia, who gives you the details 
on these cooperative programs, showing the estimated cuts in allot- 
ments to our State for these essential programs. 

His letter will also show a comparison of the 1960 appropriation 
with the request submitted by the National Association of State 
Foresters. 

Mr. Kirwan. The letter may be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The letter follows:) 

STaTeE OF WEST VIRGINIA CONSERVATION COMMISSION, 
Charleston, January 19, 1960. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Member, House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. Battey: I am ealling your attention to the need for additional 
funds to properly support the cooperative programs between the State of West 
Virginia and the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Forest Service. There are 
three separate cooperative programs that have been operating for many years. 
For your information, I will briefly state these programs. 

The Clarke-MeNary, section 2 (CM-—2) program provides for cooperative action 
in the prevention and control of forest fires on State owned and private lands. 

The cooperative forest management (CFM) program provides technical assist- 
ance to private forest landowners who want to properly manage their forests. 

The Clarke-MeNary, section 4 (CM-—4) provides the States with assistance for 
the production of forest tree seedlings to be distributed to private landowners 
for reforestation purposes, 

For many years the Association of State Foresters has requested increases in 
these appropriations, but has failed generally in this effort and received a sub- 
stantial reduction in CM—4 this year. The following table shows the allotments 
that West Virginia has recently received : 


Program Fiscal year Fiseal year Fiscal year 
1957-58 1958-59 | 1959-60 
CM-2 $127, 100 $122, 700 $121, 400 
CFM =a 33, 207 31, 357 31, 607 
CM-~4 24, 000 22. 508 4, 200 


These reductions have come at a time in our forestry program when we are 
{tempting to expand services to West Virginia landowners. The request for 
cooperative funds is included in the budget request submitted by the U.S. Forest 
Service. IL have been advised that the 1961 appropriations request is the same 
as that for 1960, ie. : 


State for- 


Program | 1960 appro- esters voted 
priation to request 
for 1961 
CM-2 : | $10, 085, 000 $20, 000, 000 
CFM pice td aa =N 1, 542, 000 | 2, 500, 009 


CM-4____. 3 a | 290, 000. | 1, 000, 000 
| 
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A similar reduction in State funds over the same period has made it very 
difficult to continue our service program. 

The legislative committee of the Association of State Foresters will present 
this request on January 25 at 2:05 p.m. in room B-23 of the Capitol Building 
before the House Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

In the interest of our forest resources in West Virginia, I sincerely solicit 
your support of this request by your presence at this important hearing and 
by any other means you deem effective. Much of West Virginia’s economy in 
the future will be on its renewable forests. Thank you for your kind considera. 
tion and support. 

Sincerely yours, 
LestER McCuuna, State Forester. 


Mr. Battery. Mr. Chairman, it has been my privilege and pleasure 
to appear before the several committees of the House of Representa- 
tives having to do with conservation and protection of our forest 
resources. I have always advocated adequate appropriations. I am 
at a loss to understand why vital programs are being sacrificed in 
the budget under consideration when the excuse for these reductions 
is predicated solely on the argument that we have to have a balanced 
budget. 

Again let me thank you for this opportunity to appear, and let me 
urge that your recommendation be for increased rather than de- 
creased appropriations for these very necessary and very important 
programs. 

Now I will let the gentleman here take over. 

Mr. Krrwan. Thank you, Mr. Bailey. 

Allright, Mr. Dean, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE W. DEAN 


Mr. Dran. Gentlemen, my name is George W. Dean, State forester 
for Commonwealth of Virginia. I am here today on behalf of the 
National Association of State Foresters. The members of this asso- 
ciation, through their respective State organizations, are responsible 
for the State, and cooperative Federal-State forestry activities on 
private and State-owned lands throughout the Nation. 

Our purpose before your committee is to request sufficient funds to 
enable the State and Private Forestry Division of the Federal Forest 
Service to carry out its responsibility in a reasonably effective manner 
in cooperative forest fire control, cooperative forest management, and 
cooperative tree planting. 

During past years, your committee has been presented with detailed 
data concerning forest fire occurrence, area burned, damage, causes, 
and other factors. Similar detailed statistical information is readily 

yailable to the committee from the U.S. Forest Service. I shall 
confine my comments to the study, conclusions, and recommendations 
of an impartial, factfinding and analyzing organization with a nation- 
wide reputation. 

During the past several years the question has been raised time and 
again as to the total cost of effective forest fire control, and the fair 
portion which should be borne by the Federal Government and by the 
States and private interests. 

In 1955 the Association of State Foresters, the Chief of the U.S. 
Forestry Service, and the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, agreed 
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that a thorough factfinding study should be made by an independent, 
reputable, factfinding and analyzing organization. It was also agreed 
that an impartial nine-man, nonpublic official advisory committee 
should be formed to guide the study. This committee was composed 
of five members from forest industry, two from schools of natural 
resources, one from the National Wildlife Federation, and one from 
the National Reclamation Association. This committee was truly 
representative of forest industry and the general public. The above 
committee, together with representatives of the Association of State 
Foresters and the U.S. Forest Service, set up the guidelines for the 
study. They employed the nationally known Battelle Memorial 
Institute of Columbus, Ohio, to gather the facts and make the analyses. 

The conclusions of the Battelle Institute can be accepted as a sound, 
factual basis for the development of an effective and progressive plan 
of financing a nationwide forest fire control program on State and 
private forest lands. 

The two major questions for which the committee and institute 
sought answers were : 

1. What should be the total cost for adequate protection against 
forest fire and non-Federal forested and watershed areas? 

2. What are the criteria for sharing the costs of protection, 
and the degree of Federal, State, and private sharing ? 

After gathering all available information, making field studies, 
compiling and analyzing the data, the Battelle Institute, in- brief, 
found— 

1. Substantial progress has been made under the cooperative 
program over the past 50 years. 

2. That there is general satisfaction with the administration 
of the cooperative effort. 

3. That there were 385 million acres of non-Federal and pri- 
vate land under fire protection and 45 million acres without 
protection. 

4. Since 1925 the average annual percent of burn on protected 
land dropped from 1.5 percent to 0.7 percent. (The 1958 report 
of the U.S. Forest Service shows that during 1958, 5 percent of 
the unprotected land burned, while one-fourth of 1 percent of 
protected land burned. ) 

5. From 1925 to 1957 the annual Federal expenditures for the 
cooperative program have increased from $360,000 to $9,400,000, 
while annual State and private expenditures have increased from 
$1.9 million to $36 million, plus $18 million spent by private 
industry not through the cooperative program, making a total of 
$54 million. 

(The 1958 Forest Service report shows the State and pri- 
vate CM-2 expenditures for 1958 were $43 million, an in- 
crease of $7 million over 1957, while the Federal appropria- 
tion remained unchanged. ) 

6. To determine justifiable fire protection expenditure, a total 
forest damage figure must be determined, and this figure should 
include fire damage to timber, timber growth loss, water storage, 
watershed vegetation, flood control, wildlife, and recreation. 
= annual average fire damage was found to be about $80 mil- 
ion, 


50682—60—pt. 227 
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. That the justifiable annual average expenditure for forest 
fire control by the States, F ederal, and private interests should 
not exceed the annual loss which is $ $80 million. 

8. The Battelle Institute’s conclusions and recommendations, 
in part, are— 

(a) From $15 million to $20 million of additional funds for 
the CM-2 program are required to annually meet the justifiable 
cost. of fire control, exclusive of any nonqualifying expenditures. 

(6) The cost basis of forest fire protection must not. be limited 
to the timber resource, but must include the water, wildlife, and 
recreational resources. 

(c) The factors for determining an equitable sharing of fire 
control costs among private, State, and Federal should be 

(1) Fire risk. 
(2) Loss reduction. 

(d) On the basis of these two factors, the sharing of the fire- 
control costs on a nationwide basis should be in the range of 
State and private, 41 to 60 percent; and Federal, 59 to 40 per- 
cent. 

Now, let us examine the situation as it exists today. Based on 
1958 figures, the latest available on State and private forest acres, 
we find— 

Number of forest acres needing fire protection 435, 000, 000 
Number of forest acres protected : 397, 000, 000 


Number of forest acres not protected 38, 000, 000 


Number of fires reported during 1958 97, 910 
Number of fires reported during 


Increase, 1958 over 1957. 
Percent of 1958 increase over 1957 


Total fire-control expenditures 237, 643 
Federal cooperative expenditures wo 110 Or 


State and private cooperative expenditures_____.___._______ 42, 827, 565 


Percent of total expended by Federal 18 
From 1957 to 1958, State and private expenditures increased $7 

million, while Federal remained unchanged. 

Using the Battelle Institute cost of adequate protection figure of 
$80 million (the State foresters and U.S. Forest Service figure is 
$8314 million), we find that, in round figures ($80 million—$ $52 mil- 
lion), $28 million more funds are needed to do a reasonably satis- 
factory job. 

To help provide reasonably adequate fire protection to the $435 
million acres of forest resource, the Association of State Foresters 
respectfully request this committee to make available $10 million of 
the additional $28 million needed. For the fiscal year 1961, this 
would increase the Federal appropriation for cooperative forest-fire 
control by $10 million, making a total of $20 million Federal appro- 
priation. 

We know that State and private expenditures during 19: 9 and 
1960 will be greater than 1958 but, since the 1958 figures : are readily 
at hand and provable, let us add to the $42.8 million State and private 
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expenditure a total Federal appropriation of $20 million, which would 
make available a grand total of $62.8 million. A $20 million Federal 
appropriation would be 31.8 percent of the total expenditure, which 
is well below the 40 percent minimum recommended by the Battelle 
Institute study. 

Our Nation cannot afford to neglect developing the full potential 
of our vast forest resource, and the directly related water resource. 
As we look to the future welfare of the nations of this world, we can 
be certain that those nations which possess abundant natural resources 
and have the ability to develop and use them will be the nations most 
likely to survive. Our Nation must be strong on the homefront—to 
do otherwise is to invite disaster. 

On behalf of the National Association of State Foresters, I urge 
you to increase the 1961 Federal appropriation for State and private 
cooperative forest fire control to $20 million. 

Mr. Kirwan. According to the figures here, the U.S. Government 
is putting up $10 million and the States are only putting up $43 
million. We are just appropriating that to encourage you. In addi- 
tion, the National Government must pay for fire control on the 
national forests. 

Mr. Dean. That is true, to the extent of $10 million. 

Mr. Kirwin. The other day we had the Geological Survey before 
us, and they told us that the State of Ohio is putting up more than 
any State in the Union to have the State remapped. Here the Na- 
tional Government is putting up $10 million, one-fourth of what the 
States are putting up, and we are looking after the national end of it. 

Mr. Dean. Who 1s getting hurt, the State or the Nation, when 
there is a forest. fire, even if it is in Florida or Virginia or Ohio? Is 
not each State a part of the Nation ? 

Mr, Kirwan. I agree with you 1,000 percent, but where will you 
get the money? ‘That is the point. 

Mr. Dean. May I answer that question? Just as surely as you and 
I and the other gentlemen and this lady are sitting in this room, the 
next 2 or 3 decades will find that the nation that has the natural re- 
sources is the nation that will survive. 

Mr. Kirwan. At the rate of the budget this year, something is going 
to have to give, and I mean give. 

Mr. Dean. May I make a statement, please, sir ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, but make it brief. Your group was allotted 10 
minutes and we have already given you 17 minutes. 

Mr. Dean. If the gentleman in the Congress would go through the 
budget and absolutely eliminate all the unnecessary activities then 
cut the rest 25 percent, the foresters will vote with you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Every year we have $1 billion flood damage in the 
United States, more devastating than anything else, and all we are 
spending on floods is $240 million. We are spending almost as much 
on the forests as for flood control—something that is more destructive. 

Mr. Dean. Where is a lot of the damage originating? Is it not on 
forest land ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, much of it does. 

Mr. Dean. Right. 

Thank you. 
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(The following statement was submitted for the record :) 





STATEMENT OF PERRY H. MERRILL 












My name is Perry H. Merrill, a member of the association of State foresters, 
I am here to speak in support of increased funds which have been authorized 
by the Congres in years past. Practically every State now has an organized 
forestry department. We in the association know at the present time that both 
Hawaii and Alaska will be calling for more cooperative aid to establish and ex- 
pand all of their programs as it affects the important forest resources derived 
from well-managed timberlands. Some years ago, the Congress authorized the 
cooperative fund of $2,500,000 for the Cooperative Forest Management Act. 
Under this program there are today 509 foresters aiding private landowners to 
harvest their crops of wood fiber in an intelligent manner. The 1959-60 moneys 
to support this program from the Federal Treasury are only $1,542,000, This 
small amount has not permitted an expansion of the program to meet the grow- 
ing needs, especially to protect our important watersheds from which our cities 
and towns, factories, and other important industries derive water which is be- 
coming one of our most sought after resources. Foresters have always main- 
tained an active interest in maintainin the best cover possible through intelligent 
land-use practices which can be applied by everyone owning such land or oper: 
ating the timber resources projects on them. The farm foresters are dealing 
with the 4,500,000 landowners, setting them right in many instances on a pro- 
gram which could cost communities a great deal in losses from floods and other 
catastrophes if it were not for the combined efforts of the State and Federal 
resources. During the past several decades, we have seen rapid progress made 
and we hope it is not slowing down to a mere walk through the shortsighted- 
ness of the lack of funds to maintain this program. 

One of the most popular programs underway today is the tree-planting pro 
gram. Last year it was estimated that we produced nationally 2,100 million 
trees. Of this number, approximately one-half were produced under the C-M 4 
program. To aid in this program the Congress gives the States a mere pittance 
of the cost of tree production, or $290,000. We have seen this fund whittled 
away at from the $2,500,000 authorized to the point where we wonder whether 
you are trying to stop the reforestation program by not giving us sufficient funds 
to carry on the program. When the States produce nearly a billion trees, it 
takes a great deal of time and effort, manpower, equipment, and technical help 
to bring about such mass production of trees that are serving mankind in many 
ways. We need ample supplies of wood fiber. The average American family of 
four uses annually 1,700 pounds of wood fiber in the form of paper products. 
We are on our way toward reforesting much of the idle land which is creating 
local problems by having it infrequently placed in production for some agri- 
cultural crop, thus creating a problem of surpluses for more than one group in 
these United States. We have been diligent in our efforts to plant the millions 
of acres which are creating the problems with which you are wrestling. We are 
asking your cooperation in restoring the Clarke-McNary, section 4 funds to $1 
million and the cooperative forest management funds to the full authorization 
of $2,500,000. The United States has a lot to gain by the appropriating of these 
small amounts. 

Thank you. 































Monpay, January 25, 1960. 






Forest SERVICE 






WITNESS 





KENNETH B. POMEROY, CHIEF FORESTER, THE AMERICAN FOR- 
ESTRY ASSOCIATION 







Mr. Kirwan. We have as the next witness Mr. Kenneth B. Pomeroy, 
chief forester, the American Forestry Association. 

Mr. Pomeroy. May I submit this statement for the record ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. It will be made a part of the record. 
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(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT BY KENNETH B. Pomeroy REGARDING Forest SERVICE Fiscal YEAR 
1961 APPROPRIATIONS 






Mr. Chairman, I am Kenneth B. Pomeroy, chief forester of the American 


Forestry Association. 
We are pleased with the overall budget for the Forest Service but would like 


to place special emphasis upon certain significant items. 













TIMBER SALES 









We urge expansion of this work to the full allowable annual cut, as this is 
an important source of income to the Federal Treasury and to the counties 


in which the national forests are located. 







RECREATION 






Since World War II outdoor-minded Americans have created greater pressures 
upon the forests for recreation than for any other use. Three years ago these 
demands were recognized in Operation Outdoors and a plan prepared to meet 
them. Unfortunately, funds have not become available as rapidly as the de- 
mands have pyramided. Consequently, Operation Outdoors now is some $23 
million behind schedule. 

Of course, the $4,657,000 increase proposed for fiscal year 1961 sounds like a 
lot of money, and it is. Yet, by comparison, it only amounts to a 26-cent 
investment for each American, or about 60 cents for each recreational visit to 
anational forest during the next year. 

Some members of the American Forestry Association have suggested that Con- 
gress consider pay-as-you-go campgrounds and pienic areas if adequate funds 
‘an not be provided otherwise. 

The alternative is overuse and rapid deterioration of existing facilities. 





















FOREST RESEARCH 





Exploration of the frontiers of knowledge is the most important challenge to 
the future well-being of Americans. Both economie and social benefits will 
result. 

On the economic front better knowledge of wood chemistry can provide a 
basis for new industries as surely as have the earlier discoveries of rayon, 
nylon, and plastics. Vast quantities of low-grade hardwoods await conversion 
to products still undreamed of. This work should be intensified at the Forest 
Products Laboratory and affiliated centers of research. 

While these new uses are being developed, we need better protection of 
valuable timber species from fire, insects, and disease. Our knowledge of 
these matters is fragmentary and should be strengthened greatly. For example, 
some 2 billion board-feet of fir timber has been destroyed in the West by chermes, 
an aphid-type insect that feeds upon tender young twigs. The initial require- 
ments for this type of research are modern laboratories equipped with the 
latest research devices. 

We recommend appropriation of the full amount proposed in the 1961 budget. 



















TRAILS 





FOREST ROADS AND 









Protection and efficient management of forest land requires that it be reason- 
ably accessible. This work has received much attention by the Congress in 
recent years. We recommend that the program be continued as provided for in 
the present budget. 








ACQUISITION FOR SUPERIOR NATIONAL FOREST 








Some years ago Congress decided that private lands within the Quetico- 
Superior Wilderness in Minnesota should be acquired for protection as wilder- 
ness. In 1948, $500,000 was provided for this purpose. The act was amended 
in 1956 to authorize an additional $2 million, and half of this amount was 
provided in 1957 and 1958. 

There still are 13 commercial resorts, 57 other improved properties, and 28,000 
acres of wild land in private ownership within this wilderness. We urge that 













these be acquired soon, as the delays already encountered have increased the 
expense of acquisition. We recommend that the budget item of $1 million for 
this purpose be authorized. This action is in accordance with previous recom- 
mendations of the American Forestry Association dating back to 1931. 

Mr. Pomeroy. I would like to tell you first how much we appre- 
ciate the work of this committee in the supplemental appropriation 
last year in increasing the fire protection funds for the public domain 
lands in Alaska. We felt that was a very worthwhile thing to do 
and we appreciate it very much. 

We also would like to urge that you continue to cover the timber 
sale work of the Bureau of Land M: anagement as you have in the past 
for the O. & C. lands and for the public domain lands. 

That isall for the Bureau of Land Management. 

Now I would like to refer to the Forest Service program for the 
national forests. 

In the main we would like to say that our association feels that 
every dollar invested in the national forests is a dollar invested in the 
future, and studies that have been made on private lands as well as 
on public lands have shown that each dollar put into the management 
of forest land brings back $6 in revenues to the State, the Federal 
Government, and to the owners themselves. 

I was very much interested in Mr. Dean’s comments about the fire 
protection program, and I would like to tell you something about what 
has happened in the South. 

In 1956 a fire conference was held in New Orleans, attended by some 
1,200 people. Our association was one of the half dozen groups that 
participated in that conference. Since that meeting in 1956 there 
have been more than 100 meetings held in 11 of the Southern States, 
attended by an estimated 100,000 people, and through their joint 
efforts more than 10 million acres have been placed under fire protec- 
tion. Thisisan additional 10 million acres. The total area burned has 
been reduced very substantially and, as you know, wood burning has 
been reduced about 25 percent. This has been accomplished through 
citizen efforts, just another reason why we like to urge that all possible 
attention be given to the forests. 

We do not presume to suggest how much money you should put into 
it, because you have a much better view of these things than we do. 
We just. want to urge that you keep up the good work. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you. 


Monpay, JANUARY 25, 1960. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


C. C. HERITAGE, CONSULTANT ENGINEER ON TASK GROUP COMMIS- 
SION ON INCREASED USE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Heritage, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Herirace. Thank you, Mr. C hairman and members of the sub- 
committee. 

I would like to express my appreciation for being permitted to take 
part in the hearing this afternoon and I am taking part in it as an 
individual. 
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My name is Clark Heritage and I am a consulting engineer in forest 
products. My home is in Tacoma, Wash., and professionally I am a 
chemical engineer, the importance of which will show up in a moment 
or two. 

I have spent some 40 years professionally dealing with all sorts of 
forest products, manufactured for sale, research and development, 
and for the U.S. Government I have had two recent assignments. 

I was a task force member for the President’s Commission for 
Increased Industrial Utilization of Agricultural Products and I have 
been a member of the Forestry Research Advisor vy Committee for the 
Department of Agriculture for the last 4 or 5 years. 

I want to talk to you for my allotted time about one forest products 

research area in which TI believe substantial funds should be invested 

by the Federal Government. This area falls within the activities of 
the Forest Products Laboratory of Madison and consequently within 
the appropriation of the Forest Service. 

The area IT want to talk about is generally known as chemicals from 
wood. Tt is no news to this subcommittee that there are thousands of 
acres of forest land in the United States not contributing anything to 
the economy of this counry. These acres are nonproductive because 
we do not know how to convert the trees that are on them to anything 
useful. The forest cover consists of overmature trees, decayed trees, 
culled trees, deformed trees, small trees, and little-used species. Land 
so covered can be made productive only as we are able to process the 
crops—if T might call it a crop—into useful products which people are 
willing to buy ‘and thus release this forest land which is perfectly good, 
for the growth of trees to the growing of good trees. 

What can we utilize forest raw materials for? We can utilize 
forest raw materials in three ways and only three ways. We can 
utilize solid wood. We can utilize it as a fiber or fiber product and 
we can utilize it for chemicals. We have done a fair job in solid wood 
products and I would say a good job in fiber products, but substan- 
tially nothing of economic value in chemicals, except chemical cellu- 
lose for rayon, which was done 25-30 years ago. 

T am convinced that. this chemical approach is the one way that the 
utilization of these good-for-nothing trees may be solved. 

Why has practically no commerce ial progress been made in chemicals 
from wood? There are two major reasons. 

This field is complex and difficult technically and we have never 
put the money in nor assigned the talent in sufficient amounts to make 
any real progress. Second, the economics make it necessary to utilize 
100 percent of the wood and that is not easy. You cannot. be success- 
ful in chemicals, especially from wood, when you discard half the 
raw material. 

To conclude, I make the statement that substantial funds should be 
invested in this area by the U.S. Government and I will give you 
one example of this investment about which I have personal knowl- 
edge. 

The Forest Products Laboratory developed semichemical pulp proc- 
esses at not over half a million dollars, and I was there at the time. 
In 1959 there was produced by industry 2 million tons of this pulp to 
make $300 million worth of paper products. 

For a successful forest chemicals industry the return in converting 
nonproductive forest lands to productive ones in investing capital 








and all that goes with it, in payrolls, taxes, and other things, which 
would, in my judgment, make this semichemical pulp example seem 
like a modest result indeed, but when you are putting down the forest 
reserve dollars for 1961, please do not forget chemicals from good- 
for-nothing trees. 

Mr. Kirwan. There is $250,000 in the budget over last year’s figure 
for research in this area. In other words, you want us to retain that? 

Mr. Herirace. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right; so for your information this budget is 
carrying $250,000 more than it did last year for that type of work. 

Mr. Herrrace. That is wonderful. 

Mr. Kirwan. You want us to retain it? 

Mr. Herrrace. That is right. 

I myself, Mr. Chairm: in, ‘have been responsible for spending pretty 
nearly $2 million of private money in this field since 1940 and I still 
do not have 

Mr. Kirwan. _Y ou have done a good job. 

Mr. Herrrace. Industrial chemicals from wood. 

However, with the help of the Forest Products Laboratory some 
day we are going to do it. 

Mr. Fenton. I enjoyed the statement you just made, Mr. Heritage. 

Mr. Herrrace. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fenvon. I think it was a very fine statement and I wish that 
you would enlarge on it for the record. 

Mr. Herrrace. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Kirwan. Insert.a copy in the record. 

Mr. Herrrace. I have a handwritten copy, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Get it typed off and then have it inserted in the record. 

Mr. Herrrace. And send it to you? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. I would like to have it enlarged upon. I would like 
to know what progress has been made along that line. 

Mr. Herrrace. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you for coming. 
Enlarge upon it and send it in to the clerk. 
(The material referred to follows :) 





Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, first I’d like to introduce 
myself. My name is Heritage, Clark Heritage, I am a consulting engineer in 
forest products, my home is in Tacoma, Wash. I took my degree in chemical 
engineering many years ago. My first job out of school was in a sulfite pulp 
mill in Wisconsin. My last job before retirement 5 years ago was director of 
development for Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. Between these two jobs I have had 
experience with almost every forest product from lumber to coated paper. 

For the U.S. Government I have had two recent assignments: (1) A task force 
member on forest products, for the President’s Commission for Increased In- 
dustrial use of Agricultural Products, and (2) a member of the Forest Re- 
search Advisory Committe of the Department of Agriculture. Those are my 
credentials. 

Second, I want to talk to you about one forest products research area in 
which I believe substantial funds should be invested by the Federal Government. 
This area falls within the activities of the Forest Product Laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wis., and hence within the appropriation of the Forest Service chemicals 
from wood. I want to come back to the word invested in a moment or two. 

Now it is no news to this subcommittee that there are thousands of acres 
of forest land in the United States which are contributing nothing to the 
economy of this country. These acres are nonproductive because we do not 
know how to convert the trees on them to anything useful. The forest cover 
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consists of overmature trees, cull trees, and valueless species. Land so cov- 
ered can be made productive only as we are able to process the crop, if I may 
call it that, to useful products which people are willing to buy, thus releasing 
the land to grow good trees. 

We can utilize forest raw material in three ways as solid wood, as fiber, and 
for chemicals. We have done a fair job in solid wood products, a good job in 
fiber product but substantially nothing of economic value in chemicals except 
rayon. I am convinced that this chemical aproach is the one way that the 
utilization of these good-for-nothing trees may be solved. Wood is the ideal 
chemical raw material because it contains both straight chain and shaped ring 
bodies, the two broad classes of chemical materials. 

Now why has practically no commercial progress been made in chemicals 
from wood? There are two major reasons: 

(1) This field is complex and difficult technicaly and we have never put 
the money in nor assigned the talent in sufficient amount to make real progress. 

(2) The economics make it necessary to utilize 100 percent of the wood and 
that’s not easy. You can’n be successful in chemicals when you discard half 
the raw material. 

To conclude I made the statement that substantial funds should be invested 
in the area by the U.S. Government. I will give you one example of this invest- 
ment about which I have personal knowledge. The Forest Products Laboratory 
developed the semichemical pulping process at a cost of not over a half mil- 
lion dollars. In 1959 there was produced by industry 2 million tons of this pulp 
to make $300 million worth of paper products. Now for a forest chemicals 
industry, the return in productive forest lands, invested capital, payrolls, and 
taxes would in my judgment make the semichemical pulp example look like 
a modest result indeed. 

My 5 minutes are up. When you are putting down the Forest Service re- 
search dollars for fiscal 1961, please don’t forget chemicals from good-for- 
nothing trees. You'll find it talked about in the report of the President’s Com- 
mission and each year in the recommendations of the Forest Research Advisory 
Committee. 
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Mr. Kirwan. We will now hear from Mr. Myers. 

Mr. Myers. I have several gentlemen with me and I think all of 
our testimony is quite short. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is J. Walter 
Myers, Jr., and I am executive director of the F orest Farmers Asso- 
ciation. It is a pleasure to appear before this committee again as 
a representative of our association. As you may recall, the Forest 
Farmers Association is an organization of timberland ownet rs—pri- 
marily small owners—in 15 Southern States. 

I have a complete written statement, Mr. Chairman, but in the in- 
terest of time and moving along, I just want to file this statement for 
the record and make some brief comments. 

(The statement follows :) 
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STATEMENT BY J. WALTER Myers, JR., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, FOREST FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is J. Walter Myers, 
Jr., and I am executive director of the Forest Farmers Association. It is a 
pleasure to appear before this committee again as a representative of our asso- 
ciation. As you may recall, the Forest Farmers Association is an organization of 
timberland owners—primarily small owners—in 15 Southern States. Our asso- 
ciation is headquartered in Atlanta, Ga. 

The Forest Farmers Association is, naturally, very much interested in the 
forestry situation in the South, and in the progress the area is making in de 
veloping its forest resources. Our association feels that the Federal Government 
is a partner in the development of our forests, especially since it receives 52 
percent of all the profits of the wood processing businesses in the form of taxes. 
For this reason, if for no other, we feel that the Federal Government has a tre- 
mendous stake in the development of our forests and the markets for wood 
products. 

The wood-using industries in the South have shown tremendous growth due 
primarily to the fact that we have had and are continuing to maintain an 
abundance of raw material which is readily available. 

There is, however, a tremendous opportunity to further develop the forests 
of this area, and we feel that this can best be accomplished through a continuing 
program of research. The benefits from this research will accrue to the Federal 
Government and all segments of our population, in addition to the timberland 
owners and wood processing enterprises. This committee has repeatedly demon- 
strated its interest and support in maintaining a strong program of Federal 
research in forestry, and this has been most gratifying. The committee, I am 
sure, is well aware of the outstanding manner in which the private timberland 
owners, wood-using industries, and the States are cooperating with the Federal 
Government in promoting forest research activities, and particularly at the 
local level. These groups logically, however, continue to look to the Federal 
Government for leadership in these activities. 

In recent months, representatives of the Forest Farmers Association have 
earefully reviewed the status of forest research activities in the South with 
various key individuals and groups, including the U.S. Forest Service. We have 
also reviewed the 1961 fiscal year budget and are happy to note that it contains 
funds for construction of research facilities in the South, namely a biology labora- 
tory in North Carolina, and a new and enlarged hardwood research laboratory 
at Stoneville, Miss. The Forest Farmers Association strongly endorses these 
and other increases for research in the 1961 budget, and we hope this committee 
may likewise endorse these items. 

In reviewing the items for strengthening forest research I note that the in- 
creases are relatively small, and it seems doubtful that much, if any, of this 
additional money would be available to strengthen existing program in the 
South. 

The Forest Farmers Association has carefully studied research needs in the 
South and recommends the following increases to meet minimum needs in eight 
Southern States: 

Insect and disease control research.—A minimum of $450,000 is urgently needed 
for expanding this work as it affects the States of North Carolina, Mississippi, 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Louisiana. 

Utilization research.—$100,000 is needed for strengthening programs involving 
grade and quality studies and local services to timberland owners and operators. 
Such work might best be channeled through the experiment stations at New 
Orleans, La., and Asheville, N.C. 

Wildlife habitat studies.—$100,000 is needed for research on wildlife habitat 
and forest recreation so that increasing pressures can be met in an orderly 
manner. Work centered in North Carolina and Texas. 

Forest soils and watershed management.—Soils and water are among our most 
important resources, and $100,000 is needed this year for strengthening pro- 
grams in Mississippi and North Carolina. 

Forest management research.—Site preparation and direct seeding of our 
southern pines have indicated a major breakthrough in reforestation of southern 
pinelands, and a total of $150,000 is needed to expand this work in Alabama, 
Florida, and Georgia. 
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Forest genetics research.—Tree improvement studies indicate that outstanding 
opportunities exist in this field, and $150,000 is needed to maintain and expand 
this work in Mississippi, Georgia, and Florida. 

The total of funds needed to maintain satisfactory progress in these important 
programs is $1,050,000. Little, if any, of these needed increases are included 
in the 1961 budget estimate. I hope the committee may give consideration to 
recommending sufficient additional funds to meet minimum research needs in 
the South, as indicated. 

Meanwhile, a strong need exists for strengthening the program and activi- 
ties of the U.S. Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. The fine work 
of this Laboratory is recognized and has proved invaluable to timberland owners 
and wood processing enterprises not only in the South, but over the Nation. Our 
organization feels that $2,500,000 is needed to strengthen and maintain the 
activities of this Laboratory. Part of this money would replace funds previously 
made available to the Laboratory by the Armed Forces. This money is no longer 
available. The Southern Pine Association, made up of major pine lumber manu- 
facturers in the South, has joined the Forest Farmers Association in requesting 
the committee’s consideration on this matter. The southern lumber industry 
feels the work of the Forest Products Laboratory is invaluable to them, especially 
on matters of lumber grades, wood quality studies, ete. The committee’s con- 


sideration to recommending an increase of $2,500,000 for strengthening the pro- 
gram of this very fine Laboratory will be appreciated. 


A number of the items that the Forest Farmers Association is speaking for 
are in the national forest program which the Congress activated last year. The 
Forest Farmers Association wishes to endorse this program and we hope Congress 
will provide funds to further implement this program this year. 

I thank the committee for its courtesy in hearing me. 

Mr. Myers. Last year we appeared before this committee and pre- 
sented a somewhat detailed report on the minimum research needs in 
the South. A very small amount of the request was provided in the 
form of supplemental appropriation later and I was delighted that 
this subeommittee saw fit to go along with the Senate in “endorsing 
that. However, the basic needs were not really touched with the 
money that was made available last year, mainly because it was so 
small, approximately $150,000, 

There are some increases for research in the current budget, but as 
we understand it, most of that money would go to the W est and we 
have no comment there. We would be delighted, of course, and we 
are sure that they need that to strengthen themselves, but the same 
needs that existed last year continue to exist this year and there are 
a few other items. 

We feel that we want to endorse the present budget and particularly 
the construction items which we understand include $1 million- -plus 
funds for the Research Laboratory at Stonesville, Miss., and a Forest 
Insect and Diseases Laboratory in North Carolina. 

We certainly hope those can be kept in and we would like to see 
the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., work strengthened. 
We feel it is invaluable, particularly to the small operators in the 
lumber business and some of those folks who were kept in business 
largely because of the discovery of the use of wood chips that they 
sold to the pulp companies and that has tided them over the last 
recession in 1957-58. 

The minimum research needs for strengthening the existing pro- 
grams—and this is program money as we see it in insect and disease 
control and that is lumped together, but it does represent two separate 


factors, southwide—this covers an eight-State area, as we see it, in 
this $450,000. 
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We feel that there is a need to strengthen the Field Utilization 
Service as differentiated from the work at the U.S. Forest Products 
Laboratory and we, from the conferences and studies we have made, 
feel that $100,000 would be very desirable. There is great pressure 
for the Wildlife and Research 

Mr. Kirwan. They have two other witnesses so you had better in- 
sert the rest of that statement because you have used 5 minutes already, 

Mr. Myers. All right, sir. 

We will just go ahead and insert this in the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Myers. The total] is $1,050,000 and none of that money is cur- 
rently in the budget. 

I might mention in closing that the Southern Pine folks have 
endorsed it. 

Mr. Kirwan. The next gentleman. 





STATEMENT OF J. V. WHITFIELD 


Mr. Wuirrieip. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is J. V. Whitfield and it is certainly a pleasure for me to appear 
before this committee again. I am a small timberland owner and 
tobacco farmer from Wallace, N.C., and a former president of the 
Forest Farmers Association. 

The suggestions of the Forest Farmers Association on how exist- 
ing Federal forest research programs in the South might best be 
strengthened have been outlined quite fully by Mr. Myers. I want 
to endorse his statement and also to speak briefly in special support of 
several of the items he mentioned. 

There is an urgent need for a forest insect and disease laboratory, 
and also a hardwood research laboratory in the South, and I am very 
happy to note that funds to start the construction of such laboratories 
are included in the 1961 fiscal year budget estimate. As this com- 
mittee likely knows, the State of North Carolina has made available 
to the Federal Government, without charge, ample acreage on which 
to build the laboratory in that State, and it has been my pleasure 
to have a part in extending this cooperation. 

IT hope the committee will endorse these items in the budget for 
the construction of the laboratories in the South and in other areas 
also. The need for these laboratories and the work which they will 
conduct is more fully realized when one considers that surprising as it 
may seem, scientists have not yet developed complete information on 
the life cycle of our most destructive insects and diseases. How can 
we hope to come to grips with such pestilences until we know the basic 
facts? Of course, we cannot; and therefore it is imperative that 
we get started on these investigations as soon as possible. 

In this regard, the Forest Farmers Association is also asking for 
an increase of $450,000 for strengthening existing research on insect 
and disease control in the South, and I hope the committee can see 
its way clear to recommend that this amount be added to the budget. 

Research on water resources is another area which I am sure the 
committee realizes is one of our Nation’s most important and really 
critical needs. An adequate research program on water and water- 
shed management is essential if this country is to maintain an ade- 
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quate supply of water for personal as well as industrial use. Frankly, 
we cannot long overlook the need for this research if our country is 
to maintain and expand its economy in an orderly, uninterrupted 
manner. 

For a number of years I have served as chairman of the North 
Carolina Stream Sanitation Committee and have had a firsthand op- 
portunity to realize just how important is the wise use of our water 
resources. The Forest Farmers Association is suggesting an increase 
of $100,000 for strengthening existing programs in Mississippi and 
North Carolina, and I hope the committee may concur in this recom- 
mendation, 

In conclusion, I want to speak briefly on multiple use of our forest 
lands, which Mr. Myers has included under the item “wildlife hab- 
itat.” Pressure is increasing for additional use of our forests for 
recreational purposes, particularly on federally owned lands. Tim- 
ber and game can be raised as twin crops on forest land, but to ac- 
eomplish this requires additional information and development of 
new techniques to be applied by our foresters and wildlife technicians. 
$100,000 is requested for strengthening existing studies in Texas and 
North Carolina, and I hope the committee may see its way clear to 
include this recommendation. 

All of these items are included in the Forest Farmers Association’s 
overall request. for $1,050,000 to meet minimum research needs in the 
South. The committee’s consideration of this request will be ap- 
preciated. 

It isalways a privilege to appear before this committee, and I thank 
you for your courtesy in hear ing me. 

Mr. Kirwan, Is that about it? You had better insert the rest of 
it in the record if not. 

Mr. Wuirrtetp. $100,000 is requested for strengthening existing 
studies in Texas and North Carolina as I say, and I hope the com- 
mittee may see fit to include, or recommend this. 

Mr. Kirwan. The next gentleman. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD RUARK 


Mr. Ruark. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is H. E. Ruark. I am director of the Georgia Forest Research 
Council, headquartered at Macon, Ga. The research council is a 
State agency and represents Georgia’s efforts to help itself. For 
example, Georgia has constructed the Nation’s first major forest fire 
laboratory at a cost of over $400,000. Fire research, long needed in 
America, is underway at the laboratory because of the splendid co- 
operation that exists between the Georgia Forest Research Council 
and the U.S. Forest Service. Federal funds for conducting fire re- 
search were made possible through your committee. 

The overall research job is tremendous and many of the problems 
that face us are regional in nature. It is for this reason [ appear 
before you to endorse the program of the Forest Farmers Association. 
The intensification of forest plantings has brought acute awareness 
of the potential damage from diseases and insects. For example, 
thousands of acres of slash pine plantations are threatened by root 
rot caused by Fomes annosus which develops following the first thin- 
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ning. In many areas the economic future of young slash and lob- 
lolly plantations are threatened by fusiform rust infections. Ex- 
panded research on these two diseases alone is urgently needed to 
meet the increasing threat of severe economic loss in pine plantings 
made under the soil bank program. 

The Georgia Forest Research Council is attempting to bring hard- 
wood management and utilization into sharper focus so that hard- 
woods may contribute more freely to the economic wealth of the State. 
Insects and diseases hamper effective management. The spanworm 
has defoliated thousands of acres of hardwoods in north Georgia, 
causing staggering mortality among oaks and other species. Wood 
borers are causing immeasurable damage to young hardwoods. Un- 
determined root diseases kill thousands of mature or nearly mature 
oaks each year. More research is needed on life histories of the causal 
agents in order to plan efficient control. 

The South has embarked upon an extensive long-range program to 
develop seed orchards to produce seed from superior trees for its 
reforestation efforts. The Forest Service, with aid from the Georgia 
Forest Research Council, has been conducting research on tree im- 
provement methods in Georgia, but this effort has become pitifully 
inadequate in view of the mounting problems. The success of the 
entire seed orchard program hinges upon solution of certain grafting 
difficulties, disease and insect controls, proper fertilization and cul- 
tural techniques, and progeny testing methods. Research is far be- 
hind and the Forest Service needs to step up its genetics program in 
Georgia. 

In the South, wildfires and improper cutting practices have con- 
verted millions of acres of pinelands to brush or understocked stands. 
This land must be made productive through improved site prepara- 
tion practices. Recently, the Georgia Forest Research Council 
initiated, with industry help, a cooperative program with the Forest 
Service on a study of ways and means of converting this low produc- 
tive land to maximum productivity. This effort is woefully inade- 
quate in view of the magnitude of the problem. 

The Georgia Forest Research Council wishes to emphasize to the 
committee that a stepped-up research program is needed if we are to 
fulfill our obligations to our present citizens and for generations to 
come. On behalf of the forest landowners in Georgia, I want to 
thank your committee for allowing me to appear before you. Any 
consideration you give to our research needs which are covered in the 
Forest Farmer’s Association request will be appreciated. 

Mr. Rvuark. I would like to have my statement inserted in the 
record and describe it briefly in view of the fact that our time is 
running short. 

What we are trying to do is to help ourselves in research and this is 
particularly true as shown in this picture of our forest fire laboratory 
in the State of Georgia. You gentlemen made funds available for the 
research activity going on there now, and here are some pictures of 
the projects being carried on at Macon. 

We have many regional problems in which we ask for assistance 
from the Federal Government and we had some diseases attacking our 
young slash pines when they were being cut. Here are some pictures 
showing some of the diseases that affect these trees today. In our 
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hardwood management utilization picture we have a good many in- 
sects attacking these trees and work needs to be done on this. 

In this set of pictures, there are several which show the genetics 
project that is going on in Georgia in which the Georgia Forest Re- 
search Council is adding money to that of the Federal Government 
to support that program. 

I also want to say that millions of acres of pineland in Georgia and 
in the South that have grown up are understocked and we are attempt- 
ing site preparation studies that will enable us to bring that land 
back into productivity. 

If you gentlemen can see your way clear to help us out in our 
research needs down there, we sure would appreciate it and the 
Georgia Forest Research Council supports the Forest Farmers 
Association. 

Mr. Kirwan. What you want to do when you leave here is to say a 
little prayer that the committee approves the budget request. There 
is an increase of $1,695,000 in the budget for forestry research making 
a total of over $16 million. Instead of asking for more you should go 
out and say a little prayer that it is left in the bill. 

Mr. Ruark. We will do that. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are very glad we had you with us, gentlemen. 

Mr. Fenron. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that these people 
have been given such little time—I realize the importance of time 
here—but I do wish that Mr. Myers or his associates would insert 
some extra opinions of theirs, if they care to do so, as to how we are 
cooperating in the fire control program, forest management, and 
tree planting. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may put it in the record, if you wish. 

Mr. Myers. Yes, sir. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 





Monpay, JANUARY 25, 1960. 
Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


RALPH BESCHER, KOPPERS CO. 


Mr. Kirwan. We will be glad to hear now from Mr. Bescher. 

Mr. Bescuer. I am Ralph H. Bescher, vice president and general 
manager, Koppers Co., Inc. 

I asked to appear before your committee because of my interest in 
the natural resources of the United States. 

The greatest resource the United States has is its timber lands, and 
the U.S. Government is one of the largest owners of this resource. 
The forestry industry, very much like the agricultural industry, is 
composed of many small operators. It is true there are large lumber 
companies just as there are a few large companies that operate agri- 
cultural farms. However, the large lumber companies cannot afford 
to do basic research in the developing of the values of this natural 
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resource—trees—because the percentage of the business they might 
hope to recover is too little in the aggregate for them to get a return 
on their investment in research. Thus. the wood industry ‘slowly falls 
behind in the competitive industrial advancement of this country, 
since it must compete with industries such as cement and steel. In 
these latter industries the bulk of production is controlled by a few 
companies which can fully expect to reap the advantages of the re- 
search efforts that they put into their industry. This is certainly not 
true of the lumber industry with over 52,000 sawmills currently in 
operation. 

To demonstrate my interest in this subject, I served on the Forest 
Products Task Group of the President’s Commission on New Indus- 
trial Uses for Agricultural Products, and contributed my time and 
efforts to improve this situation. I understand the results of this task 
group were used to prepare the long-range program for national for- 
ests and the hearings before the Subcommittee on Forests of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, House of Representatives. Unfortunately, a 
prior commitment in my traveling schedule prohibited my appearing 
at the hearing. 

I believe the recommendation of this group was that the amount of 
funds expended on product development for the forest industry should 
be increased by fivefold. A comparison of the Government funds 
spent on development of the forest industry as compared to the funds 
expended on other agricultural products is completely out of line as 
stated in the report of the task group which I quote: 

The disparity between agricultural and forestry research funds becomes ob- 
vious in the light of consumer expenditures of about $75 billion annually for 
agricultural products and $25 billion for forest products, or a ratio of 3 to 1. 
This ratio. if applied to research, justifies total forestry research expenditures 
of $30 million on the basis of present appropriations for agricultural research. 
Assuming the same share of forestry research funds for forest products as now 
prevails, forest products research should be allotted some $6,300,000 instead of 
$2,100,000. 

To further show my interest in the need for larger appropriations 
for the Forest Products Laboratory, I wish to bring to your attention 
that currently the laboratory can operate only by being subsidized by 
industry. My own company is paying the salary of the only expert 
the Forest Products Laboratory has working in Madison on the funda- 
mental study of the burning of wood. We are contributing $10,000 
a year in salary with no hope of economic return because any patents 
or developments that might come from this work will be dedicated to 
the public. Fire is only one of the problems facing the wood industry 
which can be solved by fundamental research. There are other prob- 
lems in gluing, stabilization, and painting that likewise need funda- 
mental work carried out so that better utilization of the country’s 
natural resources in trees can be utilized. 

I certainly recommend that your committee give serious thought to 
increasing the appropriation to the Forest Products Laborator v. Out 
of the vast expenditures of the Federal Government there must be some 
plaee in which savings can be made to substantially augment the 
amount now spent for forest products utilization research. 

As a businessman, I am as much in favor of keeping the budget 
down as anyone is, and you gentlemen should be complimented on the 
very efficient way you have done it, but somewhere in this large 
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expenditure of Government funds, a little more money could be found 
to support the industrial research on the use of wood products. 

I want to thank you for this opportunity to testify. 

Mr. Krrwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Bescuer. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. I want to ask a question 

You were a member of the President’s Commission to look into new 
uses, industrial uses, for agricultural products ? 

Mr. Bescuer. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. Did you concur in the adverse report to the Congress 
which was, in effect, this: That if we process our surplus grains into 
industrial alcohol, and your Commission said it was not fe: isible, 5- 
percent mix of grain alcohol in motor fuel would not burn up the 
moisture which would be caused in motor fuel by the 5 percent grain 
alcohol mix and a 10-percent mix of grain aleohol would utilize 2 
billion bushels of grain each year, w hich would be more than we could 
afford to use for that purpose ? 

Then I found out through good sources that your consulting engi- 
neers and chemists—you had employed two engineers and chemists 
from a couple of the largest oil- producing companies in America— 
wrote the report, and your Commission agreed with it. Senator 
Mundt and I had visited with you earlier in a hearing for 2 hours, 
and we thought most of you fellows at least. were in ‘favor of that 

grain alcohol program as provided in our bill. 

Did you concur in that report ? 

Mr. Bescner. No: I did not have an opportunity to express myself 
in that report. I only served on the subcommittee in connection with 
the forest products, forest uses. I had nothing to do with the rest. 

Mr. Jensen. You were a part of the Commission 2 

Mr. Brescuer. A part of the Commission, but only the Chairman of 
our group had anything to say about the rest of it. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are glad to have had you with us. 


Monpay, JANUARY 25, 1960. 
Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 
W. E. DIFFORD, DOUGLAS-FIR PLYWOOD 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Difford. 

Mr. Drrrorp. My name is Wallace FE. Difford. I am executive vice 
president of the Douglas-Fir Plywood Association, with headquarters 
in Tacoma, Wash. Our association represents 131 plants located in 
the States of Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, and Montana. 
This last year we produced 714 billion square feet of plywood for 
construction and industrial purposes. 

Our producers have asked me to present our reasons for an increased 
budget for the Forest Products Laboratory. First, the utilization of 
the standing timber owned by both Gover ‘ment and private owners 
is growing to be a more pressing problem than ever before. 
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We want to use species of wood that heretofore have not found any 
market. The deterrent to getting these trees fabricated into products 
that can be used by the w ood consumers of the country has been the 
lack of special knowledge of their physical and mechanical properties, 
The only place we have to go for this data is the Forest. Products 
Laboratory. 

The forest. products industry has changed materially since the war. 
The timber owners, both Government and private, have realized that 
they must treat timber as a crop, just as we do any other agricultural 
product. Much research has been carried on and many amazing tech- 
niques have been developed. There is still a great distance to go and 
the only way we see that this goal can be reached is by additional 
research. 

The timber holders of the West are confronted with the economic 
fact that they must get the maximum value out of every tree they cut 
and must replace th: at tree for future generations. This has brought 
us to the problem of using infected trees, notably in the State of 
Oregon. It has also confronted us with the problem of what to do 
with trees that heretofore have not been considered usable. 

Our industry has spent over $50,000 with the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory in the last 3 years in an attempt to solve the problem of what 
to do with the infected timber in Oregon. After 2 years of study, 
the Forest Products Laboratory gave us a utilization program that is 
working today. Work is continuing on this problem and the Lab- 
oratory is the only source of answers that we can use. 

The west coast timber owners are currently working with the Forest 
Products Laboratory on one of the most extensive plans ever developed 
to evaluate the trees that heretofore have had no market, largely due 
to the fact that their values have never been established. A com- 
mittee of private timber owners is at this moment in the process of 
raising about $650,000 and are willing to supply a great many men 
to aid the Forest Service and the Laboratory to give us, within the 
next 2 or 3 years, some answers to these problems. 

I note the amount of the Forest Products Laboratory budget, but, 
frankly, I do not see how the Laboratory can carry on the new de- 
mands being made on it with this amount of money. Our earnest 
recommendation would be that this sum be doubled. 

The day of a timber owner processing a tree through a sawmill oper- 
ation is passing. Already a plywood plant has been added to the 
operation. Plants for utilization of waste are growing rapidly. 
There is a definite expansion by the large timber owners into the use 
of trees for pulp and paper and the next. great. necessity, as I see it, 
is to get the chemical values out of the trees ; that grow in this country. 

In other words, The Forest Products Laboratory has ahead of it, at 
least in our opinion, the necessity of exploring this phase of the utili- 
mation of timber and, of course, they cannot do it without substan- 
tial sums. The creation of a great chemical industry utilizing the 
trees of the country as its base will come only when research shows 
us the way. 

We strongly urge that you consider not only passing this appro- 
priation, but enlar ging it if at all possible. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you for appearing before us and for the in- 
formation. 
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There is an increase of $250,000 in this budget. 

Mr. Dirrorp. I am happy to hear that because industries like ours 
are constantly going there and they do not have the money so we in- 
corporated it ourselves, 

Mr. Kirwan. That is an increase of $250,000 and we will make 
every effort to see it stays there. 

Mr. Drrrorp. I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you. 


Monpay, JANuARY 25, 1960. 
Forestry ReskARCH 
WITNESSES 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ALABAMA 

HILTON WATSON, ALABAMA FOREST PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION, 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Mr. Kirwan. Congressman Grant. 

Mr. Granr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ask 
permission to file a brief statement and I would like to introduce to 
the committee Mr. Hilton Watson, who represents the Alabama Forest 
Products Association, a private association of timberland operators 
and forest products dealers in Alabama. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE GRANT, ALABAMA 


As chairman of the Forests Subcommittee of the House Agriculture Committee 
and as one who has an experimental forest in his district, I am doubly interested 
in all phases of forestry research. My interest has carried me from Maine to 
California and from Wisconsin to Florida on visits to the forests and the various 
laboratories, which are all doing good work. 

Located in Escambia County, Ala., which is in my district, we have a small but 
very efficient field laboratory. The private lumber and forestry industry and 
the Alabama Forests Products Association have been very helpful in cooperating 
with this laboratory. This is operated in conjunction with the Chipola Florida 
Field Laboratory, which is located in the district of your fellow member, 
Congressman Sikes of Florida. 

I believe that research in the forestry field pays its own way many times over, 
and I respectfully request and urge that you, gentlemen, see to it that sufficient 
funds are made available in order that the research in the Escambia and Chipola 
Experimental Forests may go forward. 

Mr. Hilton Watson, who is here today representing the Alabama Forest 
Products Asssociation with headquarters in Montgomery, Ala., represents an 
organization which is composed of a dedicated group of people who are rendering 
all possible aid in this important work. 


Mr. Watson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

[am only sorry I was not around a few years ago to walk shoulder 
to shoulder with you on the mission you were making there. 

Gentlemen, thank you for this opportunity to make a statement 
about forest research in the longleaf pine country of south Alabama 
and west Florida. I am Hilton Watson, of the Alabama Forest Prod- 
ucts Association, Montgomery, Ala., representing over 700 forest in- 
dustries and timberland owners. 

As a graduate forester employed by forest products industries, I 
have been closely associated with the Forest Service research program 
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in this area for many years. I know from personal experience that 
the people of the United States are getting a high return from the 
dollars you have so wisely appropriated for this work in the past. 
However, there is now an urgent need to strengthen this research with 
additional appropriations. 

About 75 percent of the land in south Alabama and west Florida 
is forest land. Very little of it is good enough for cultivation ; thus, 
the area must depend primarily on “forest crops and industries. For- 
tunately, our area has one of the greatest concentrations of forest 
industry in the South. Now we must look forward to supplying this 

rapidly expanding forest industry with the raw material needed to 
keep it going. 

The technical basis for efficient production of these timber crops 
depends largely on the research being done on the Escambia and Chi- 
pola Experimental Forests. A closely coordinated research program 
is underway at these field laboratories; however, there is urgent need 
to expand this work because so much of the future prosperity of the 
area depends on w hat is done to our forest lands during the next. 5 to 
10 years. For example, the magnificent longleaf stands of this area 
are rapidly approaching maturity. Longleaf pine is the most diffi- 
cult southern pine to regenerate. Effective and dependable methods 
of regeneration must be developed within a few years before this 
maturing timber crop is harvested and while we still have seed trees. 

Secondly, vast areas of the scrub oak sandhills in west: Florida are 
being cleared and planted to pines. This is an expensive operation. 
Landowners need more efficient methods for clearing and planting. 
Furthermore, they need to know which pines are best. ad: apted to the 
various sites. They stand to save or earn millions of dollars if they 
are provided with this information. 

Noteworthy progress has already been made by these research units. 
A good example of this is a pine seeding machine that was developed on 
the Escambia Forest (picture) with cooperative financing by forest 
industry. This mac chine, the H-C furrow seeder, will reseed old fields 
and cutover forests at half the cost of the conventional method of 
planting year-old pine seedlings. This pine seeder promises to revo- 
lutionize reforestation methods in the South. 

Local interest in the work being carried on is evidenced in the large 
attendance each year at the Escambia Forest field day. On this day, 
hundreds of small landowners, FFA and 4-H Club boys witness the 
actual products harvested annually from a typical 40-acre plot and 
see the results they might expect through the use of proven forest 
management practices on their own lands. 

Research on the Chipola Forest is showing how nonproductive scrub 
oak sandhills can be restored to productive pine stands. This is very 
important because we have 10 million acres of such land in the South. 
Research has developed effective methods of removing scrub vegeta- 
tion and planting pines. Landowners, with faith in this work, have 
already cleared and planted 100,000 acres during the last few years. 

It should not be m: ny years before fertilization of pines will become 
a profitable practice, especially on the infertile sandhills. Basic re- 
search on pine tree nutrition has already been started on the Chipola 
Forest but needs to be greatly expanded. 
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Since our time is limited, I have discussed only a small part of the 
research program and needs in our area. The last significant increase 
funds for these experimental forest came in 1955. Without an in- 
crease in funds this year, some of the research underway will have to be 
discontinued. 

Gentlemen, I urge you now to make adequate funds available not 
only to prevent curtailment of this program but to strengthen it to 
meet the urgent needs of the immediate future. An increase of only 
$160,000 will meet these needs. 

I sincerely appreciate the opportunity to appear before you, and 
trust that you will react favorably to this request. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, you are asking us to retain the budget 
and not cut it? 

Mr. Watson. That is right, sir. We are particularly interested 
in the research end of it which needs some increase. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have $1,695,000 in research. 

We are glad to have had you with us here this afternoon. 

Mr. Warson. Tappreciate it. 


Monpay, JANUARY 25, 1960. 
Forest SERVICE 


WITNESS 
C. D. DOSKER, PRESIDENT, GAMBLE BROS., INC. 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Dosker, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Dosxer. With your permission, sir, I will read this statement. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

Mr. Dosxer. During the last session of Congress, I appeared before 
your Subcommittee on Forests of the Committee of Agriculture to 
testify regarding the proposed long-range program for the national 
forests. I was particularly interested in the research phases of this 
program and more specifically in the research having to do with for- 
est products utilization and forest engineering. Although this pro- 
gram was aimed at improving forestry in the national forests, the re- 
search contemplated will also benefit private forestry. However, it 
does not do the whole job. There is need for additional research and 
effort to improve forestry in the forest lands which are classed as 
“small ownerships.” 

I am going to tell you that that is one of the most critical problems 
that you are facing. You have to recognize the fact that something 
needs to be done in this area. 

During the last decade research has come into its own in the United 
States. It is yet too soon for our country to feel the full impact of 
the technological developments of the fifties, but the money spent in 
product research and development has been increasing at a rather 
rapid rate. 

In fiseal 1959, according to a recent release from Washington, a 
total of $12,430 million was expended in research. Of this tremen- 
dous amount some have indicated, according to this release, the Fed- 
eral Government spent $6,720 million, or more than half of the total. 
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Gentlemen, I wish to call your attention to the fact that of these vast 
sums being spent on research, the amount spent on forest research is 
entirely too small and completely out of proportion to the overall 
need. 

Although I have been engaged in the manufacture of wood and 
wood products for many years, I have taken time out to keep abreast 
of the forestry situation. I must, for wood is our basic raw material, 
I have studied, as you probably have also, the report of the Forest 
Service on the status of forest resources in the country. This report 
indicates that one of our major problems is the need of maintaining 
markets for and improving management on the small farm woodlot. 
We must remember that 34 percent of the commercial forest lands of 
our country are in the so-called farm woodlot class. 

Good forest management of these farm woodlots is highly depend- 
ent upon dev eloping profitable uses for the unusable forest products, 
such as thinnings and the necessary improvement cuttings that are 
on these lands. 

I would like to call the attention of this committee to the fact that 
the Federal Government has urged the American farmer to take land 
out of agriculture and put it under forest cover in the soil bank pro- 
gram. In the 1958 report of the Chief of the Forest Service, it is indi- 
cated that contracts showed that some 800,000 acres had been with- 
drawn from agriculture in favor of forest cover and that by 1960— 
this year—State nurseries will plant 700 million seedlings for soil bank 
programs. 

We are telling these farmers to put these trees in and take this land 
out of agriculture and put it in forest cover but we had also better help 
them to do something to use it, gentlemen. 

Gentlemen, I ask you to project yourselves into the future and rec- 
ognize the problem. We know that wood will be in short supply by 
the year 2000. We know that it is necessary to improve management 
of forests on almost half of our total forested acreage. To accomplish 
this we must make it possible to utilize the thinnings and improvement 
cuttings in order to improve the overall forest yield picture. 

Right now we consume 13 billion cubic feet a year and a third of 
that could be saved that is now lost due to losses of insect disease 
and fire. 

A large part of the persent program of the Forest. Products Lab- 
oratory in Madison, Wis. is directed toward the solution of problems 
which will arise in the utilization of this low grade, low value ma- 
terial. The work that has been done in the past has certainly indicated 
the overall value of research in this field. Approximately 20 percent 
of our woodpulp production is currently coming from hardwoods, 
and the utilization of these woods may be traced to the development 
of pulping processes at the Forest Products Laboratory, which are 

gaining in use at accelerated rates. The Forest Products Laboratory 
has been the great agency for the determination of the physical prop- 
erties of lumber as a basic raw material. It has contributed toward 
the exact engineering knowledge of wood for use in structures. 

This Laborator vy at Madison is recognized throughout the world 
as the outstanding laboratory in the field of forest products. Foreign 
countries have been sending scientists to this laboratory for training. 
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I have been in research in wood for 30 years and this is the finest 
forest product laboratory in the world. We are not givng it due 
consideration. 

That is true of industry and Government like. 

Although the program at our Forest Products Laboratory has been 
more than justified, it is progressing at a rate too slow to solve many 
of the pressing problems that are arising in industry. These problems 
arise largely from the utilization of “second- growth timber. This 
timber is, also, the problem of the farmer. 

One of the most important problems facing the industry at the 
present time is the exploration of potential uses for low-gr ade hard- 
wood and softwood in lumber form. I say this because ‘the highest 
dollar yield per acre that can be obtained from wood is in solid lumber 
form—if the timber is well managed. 

Let us take pulpwood. You get $14 a unit for it and in terms of 
tonnage a cord has about a ton and a half in it, and your number 
three lumber is selling per thousand feet for the same. We have to 
teach these farmers how to use this if we are going to make them happy 
in keeping that land under timber. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

If not, insert the rest of it in the record because your time is up. 

Mr. Doskrr. All right, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


I know, from my own experience as a processor of lumber into wood parts for 
almost any industrial use, that many of lower grades can be used if the manu- 
facturer knows what may be expected in the quality of end product produced 
from various of the lower grades. We must recognize that second-growth timber 
normally produces a high proportion of low grades. I think, because of the 
fact that the Federal Government itself, plus the farm woodlot owner, owns 
50 percent of the timber, it is the responsibiilty of the Government to do the 
necessary research to assure adequate yields and returns for this product of 
the soil. 

Recently the lumber industry joined with the Forest Products Laboratory in 
sponsoring a symposium on adhesives. The use of adhesives in the timber 
industries is growing fast and each year finds new products and increased use of 
old products. Some are manufactured from wood alone and others from com- 
binations of wood with papers, plastics, and metals. This symposium brought 
out the fact that as yet we do not have ideal glues for the many uses now 
developed ; also, the potential use of wood in structural products will be greatly 
increased as glues of certain specifications can be made. We have enlisted the 
help of the glue manufactures, but we know that the development of basic infor- 
mation on glues and their evaluation must be done by a laboratory which is 
intimately acquainted with the properties of wood. The program at the Forest 
Products Laboratory is very puny at the present time and should be greatly 
expanded, especially in the fields of basic research on adhesives and adhesion. 

I have mentioned the progress made by the Forest Products Laboratory on 
pulping of wood. Although the laboratory has made great strides in developing 
processes for making usable pulps from hardwoods, there is need for even better 
processes to allow the use of some of the lower grade hardwoods, especially 
those deformed and difficult to bark. Lower cost of pulp products and improved 
quality is important in extending their use. 

Although the pulp industry is increasing at the present time, there is need to 
develop new applications for pulp products. The use of resin impregnated 
paper-faced overlays, paper honeycomb structural panels, ete., requires the 
development of papers designed for each specific use. 

When all the conceivable uses of wood for solid wood products and for fiber 
products are visualized, we must come to the conclusion there still will remain 
a considerable volume of low grade deformed trees and large branches as residues. 
from the forest. This points to the need for developing chemical processes based 
on wood as a raw material. 
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In a recent visit to the laboratory, I was shown equipment being developed 
for a process which appears to have high economic potential. This process will 
develop chemicals for which there is a demand at the present time in manu- 
facture of plastics and other industrial chemicals. This work on this one 
process has been going on now for at least 10 years and is nearing completion, 
It impresses me that this is the only one of several types of chemical processes 
which are being explored. It is my feeling that we should be pushing ahead in 
the study of several processes which are known to have potential in the manu- 
facture of new industrial chemicals from wood as a raw material. 

This is only a few of the things which I see should be done in the near future. 
It seems incomprehensive to me that the Federal Government cannot see the 
potential returns to the U.S. Treasury by stimulating the development of new 
industries and the improvement in the economic condition of established indus- 
tries. I have been told that for every dollar of research spent at the Forest 
Products Laboratory during the 50 years of its existence there has been a return 
to the Treasury of approximately $100 in corporation taxes alone on products 
and processes which have been developed there. 

During the recent wars my company has been called upon to solve many prob- 
lems having to do with the use of wood for military purposes. I am keenly 
aware of the fact that the Nation will continue to depend on wood for many pur- 
poses in case of another such emergency. I hope that during the next war we 
will not require petroleum and other critical materials for manufacture of in- 
dustrial chemicals which can be made from a noncritical material Such as wood. 
In this respect, I might mention one aspect of the war, that of shipping con- 
tainers. You should appreciate the fact that work at the Forest Products 
Laboratory in this field resulted in the decrease of weight and size of crated 
materials to a point where only four ships were required to transport war mate- 
rials where five would have been required previously. It is difficult to estimate 
all the savings to the U.S. Treasury which have resulted from work at the Forest 
Products Laboratory. 

It is my opinion that you should look on appropriations for forest products 
utilization research as an investment rather than an expenditure. I recommend 
a substantial increase in this appropriation. 


Mr. Kirwan. This committee just started to handle the Forest 
Service a couple of years ago and there is no agency of the Govern- 
ment that receives the consideration that the Forest Service gets from 
this committee. When we took it over they were getting $85 million 
a year and now they are getting $140 million. And now we have a 
1961 request of $149.5 million. 

Research appropriations have gone up two and a half times since 
this committee took it over. This committee has added over $7 mil- 
lion to research funds for the Forest Service. 

Mr. Dosxer. I am well aware of it. I have been appearing before 
you people for a long time. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are glad to have had you with us. 


Monpay, JANUARY 25, 1960. 
Forestry ResEArcH 


WITNESSES 


HON. MELVIN PRICE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ILLINOIS 


DR. WILLIAM J. TUDOR, SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Kirwan. Now we will be glad to hear from Dr. Tudor who 
comes from Southern Illinois University. 

Mr. Tunor. Congressman Price had planned to be here but was 
delayed as well as Congressman Gray, but he got tied up with another 
meeting. I apologize for them for not being here. 
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Recognizing your busy schedule, Mr. Chairman, would it be agree- 
able if I filed my statement ¢ 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

(The statement follows) : 


TESTIMONY BEFORE THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES, JANUARY 25, 1960, By W. J. 
TUDOR 


Mr. Kirwan, members of the House Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
Department of Interior and Related Agencies, I want to thank you for giving 
me this opportunity to appear before you today. My name is William J. Tudor. 
Iam director of area services for Southern Illinois University, located at Carbon- 
dale, Ill. Ona few previous occasions, I have had the pleasure of presenting to 
you testimony favoring a strong Forest Service research program. Your many 
courtesies during those hearings and your assistance in strengthening forestry 
research are deeply appreciated. 

The support of your committee has made possible a modest Forest Service 
research program at Carbondale, Ill, that is making many fine contributions 
for which we thank you. This research is conducted jointly with Southern 
Illinois University and in cooperation with several industries and landowners. 
Research in forest products that we are conducting is closely correlated with the 
work of the Forest Products Laboratory of the Forest Service. One of the major 
contributions made by our joint program has been the expansion and improve- 
ment of local wood-using industries. For example, we assisted a large boxboard 
producer to set up and operate a hardwood pulp procurement and chipping 
operation in southern Illinois. This has opened up a much needed market for 
low quality hardwoods. With the cooperation of several major equipment manu- 
facturers, we have conducted research that is providing guides to the selection 
and operation of mechanical logging equipment. This will lead to more efficient, 
complete, and cheaper logging methods. A system of tree grades for oak has 
been developed from research conducted by the research center. It is being 
used in appraising timber on national forests in the Midwest. And the research 
center has developed a system for cutting logs from trees that would increase 
by over 100 percent the margin for profit and risk available in normal commer- 
cial logmaking practices in southern Illinois. 

Southern Illinois University offers vocational technical training in wood 
utilization and an academic program leading to a degree in forestry. The 
research center scientists and the research facilities are important sources of 
forestry information for both the students and the university faculty. Thus, the 
Forest Service research program at Carbondale is making a valuable contribution 
to the educational program of the university. The university, in turn, is assisting 
the research program by furnishing offices, buildings and power for the wood 
manufacturing equipment used for research, financial aid from some projects, and 
in other similar ways. 

The success of our relatively small program at Carbondale and the many out- 
standing contributions of the Forest Service’s Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis. clearly illustrate the value of a strong national research program 
in forest products utilization. I feel that a substantial expansion of Forest 
Service research in forest products would return handsome dividends to the 
Nation. My association with the programs at Carbondale and at the Forest 
Products Laboratory has convinced me that we need to intensify both basic and 
applied research. We need to strengthen our basic knowledge of the properties 
of wood as related to its organic and inorganic chemical constituents. And we 
need to know more about the extraction of commercially valuable wood chemicals, 
about pulp and paper characteristes of wood, about gluing quality, and about 
the physical properties that are so important in the use of wood. Only through 
basic research such as I have just illustrated and which can best be done at the 
Forest Products Laboratory can we move ahead in improving the utilitarian value 
of wood and in developing new uses of wood for our expanding population 
and economy. 

Along with an increased basic research program we need an equally strong 
program in applied research such as we can do at Carbondale, Ill. For example, 
we need to know how to estimate the quality of wood in standing trees and in 
logs, to find out the sizes and quality of cuttings used in manufacture that can 
be obtained from lumber of different dimensions and grades, and we need to 
develop better ways of logging and sawmilling that will give complete, efficient 
utilization of trees, logs, and bolts. 
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The solution of these basic and applied research problems requires the planned, 
coordinated attack developed by the Forest Service through its Forest Products 
Laboratory and Carbondale, Ill., Forest Research Center. And the solution of 
these problems will require an increase in research funds. I recommend, for 
your serious consideration, that $2,500,000 be added to the Forest Service budget 
for next year to increase sharply their research in forest products utilization, 
From my study of the “National Forest Program” which was presented to the 
Congress last spring by the Secretary of Agriculture, I believe this amount is in 
line with the Department’s projected program for research in forestry as part of 
that plan. 

This increase should be used to strengthen the national research program in 
forest products, particularly at the Forest Products Laboratory, and to provide 
for a reasonable expansion of our cooperative forest products research program 
at Carbondale, Ill. 

I have enjoyed appearing before you again and I am confident that you will 
give my recommendations your careful consideration. 

Mr. Tupor. T will summarize what I have to say. 

Mr. Krrwan. All] right. 

Mr. Tupor. My name is William J. Tudor and I am director of 
area services for Southern Illinois University, located at Carbondale, 
Til. 

We have a joint project with the Forest Service of conducting 
research to find more advantageous ways of using the hardwoods 
found in that location. You have supported us in the past and we 
appreciate the fine help your committe has given us. I have appeared 
several times before the committee, and T think this is the first time I 
have had the pleasure of appearing when you were chairman of the 
session. Being a native of Ohio, I have some interest in that. 

One of the main concerns we have is that we have a very fine pro- 
gram operating at Carbondale, but we are way short of the projected 
funds when we started out on this program several years ago, and 
witli: increased costs, with which you are well familiar, we are actu- 
ally slipping behind our time schedule. We have also aaa very 
closely with the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison and we have 
had some fine help from them, but we know of the problems they are 
encountering with the shortage of funds which again is making it 
difficult for us to continue this fine work in southern Tllinois. 

It applies not only to that section of Illinois alone, but we are work- 
ing with people in Indiana, Kentucky, and Missouri and so far we 
have been able to convince certain companies to locate in the area. 
We have developed some industries on our own, primarily through the 
fact that we have this research laboratory working in our area. “This, 
in turn, has helped with our economic conditions there and hence we 
are very pleased with developments so far, but we want more of it. 

T am here to support you. I know your feelings, and we are here 
to support you in your desires to see that we have a sound research 
program and a Forest Service. 

I would like to add my words to those of others who recommended 
that the $2.5 million be added to the Forest Service budget which is 
in line with the 

Mr. Kirwan. I do not think you are going to get that this year. 
I think they have done a very good job in ‘the last couple of years, but 
what you want to be in favor of is that we retain what is in the budget. 

Mr. Tupor. For this we are certainly in favor of it. We also favor 
the report that was submitted last year, I believe, by the Secretary of 
Agriculture recommending that forest research be increased. We are 
in favor of that, too. 
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We know your problems, but we certainly encourage you all that 
wecan to help with this very serious problem. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will make every effort to retain what is in the 
budget. 

Mr. Tupor. We appreciate that, and we want you to know that. 

Mr. Jensen. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I was late, but I was detained 
in another meeting. 
























STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE MELVIN PRICE 





One thing that I can vouch for is Dr. Tudor’s knowledge of his 
subject and his sincerity in any presentation he makes before this 
committee. He has been very ‘deeply interested in forest research 
work in southern T]linois, and the university there does a tremendous 
job with this. They work very closely with the Forest Service in 
tay ing to develop various uses for wood products and so forth, and I 
can assure you that this witness before you this afternoon knows his 
subject and knows it very well. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Congressman Price. 
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Sycamore IsnAnp LAND ACQUISITION 







WITNESS 






NORMENT CUSTIS 






Mr. Kirwan. We now have Mr. Custis with us. 

Mr. Custis. My name is Norment Custis and I am here on behalf 
of the Sycamore Island Club which owns two islands in the Potomac 
River just below Glen Echo. 

We appeared before the Senate Appropriations Committee last 
year in opposition to using any public funds to acquire our islands. 

At that time the Senate was told by the Park Service that their only 
reason to wish to acquire the alco was to prevent commercial en- 
croachment. We assured the Senate committee we would take what- 
ever steps were necessary to give them legal assurances of that. They 
now tell us that they do not know who was authorized to make that 
statement for them and they feel they are under a mandate to acquire 
the islands anyway. In addition, they have planned recreational use. 
We felt we had better report to your committee because we do not 
want you to spend money for something that is not necessary. There 
are appropriated funds which they may use for this. 

What we are talking about is unobligated balances of current ap- 
propriations. 

Before coming here, I was working with them and we have again 
reiterated our “willingness to make this statement about com- 
mercial 

Mr. Kirwan. Not to interrupt you there, but the Director of the 
ee Capital Planning Commission testified on that the other day; 

1d he not ¢ 
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Mr. Custis. Not as far as I know. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Finley testified they are not going to buy the 
islands but rather work out an agreement with you. 

Mr. Custis. Lam glad to hear that. 

He did not tell us that in the meeting today. 

Mr. Kirwan. He testified here the other day and I think your prob- 
lem is all solved. 

Mr. Custis. May I leave with the committee the briefs we filed with 
the Senate committee and our proposal to the Park Service? 

Mr. Kirwan. Leave it for the record, if you wish. 

Mr. Custis. May I also leave Senate Report No. 345 ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

(The papers referred to follow :) 


TESTIMONY OF NORMENT CUSTIS OF WASHINGTON, D.C., IN OPPOSITION TO USE 
OF GOVERNMENT FUNDS FOR ACQUISITION OF SYCAMORE ISLAND AND UPPER 
SYCAMORE ISLAND, MONTGOMERY CouNTY, Mb. 


Mr. Chairman, I am appearing before this committee as president of Sycamore 
Island Club. For 75 years our club has owned two islands in the Potomac 
River, situated in Montgomery County, Md., near Glen Echo. 

Our islands are marked for eventual Government acquisition under the Capper- 
Cramton Act. It is our position that acquisition of our islands represents a need- 
less expenditure of public funds, and that the Government can get better use 
of its money by acquisition of park or recreational facilities elsewhere. 

Our position is a simple one; why spend money for that which you already 
have? 

What do I mean by this? I mean that the Government has no planned use 
for our islands, and it is our understanding that the Park Service intends to 
lease them back to us as soon as they have acquired title. 

There is nothing that the Government intends to do with these islands that we 
are not already doing at absolutely no expense to the Government. 

The situation of these islands makes them unsuitable for use as a public 
recreational area. The reasons for this are set forth in our memorandum. 
That is why the Park Service intends us to continue to use them, even if the 
Government takes title to our land. I think that the Park Service would admit 
this to you. 

We have heard that National Capital Planning Commission has appraised our 
islands at $20,000. Weassume from this that they may try to lead you to believe 
that they can be acquired for this price. They cannot. We estimate their fair 
market value at many times that amount. The reasons are stated in our mem- 
orandum. But regardless of what the proper value is, we repeat: 

“Tt is not necessary for the Government to acquire our islands because they 
will not put them to any use other than the present use. We do all these things 
now at no expense to the Government. Why just spend money? Money can be 
more usefully spent for parks or for recreational areas elsewhere. 

The press has reported that the chairman of this committee favors the ap- 
propriation of $1 million for acquisition of the right-of-way for the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway in Prince Georges County, Md. You can spend 
some of the unobligated balances for this purpose at least to the extent that 
those unobligated balances would be used to acquire our islands. We estimate 
that if the Government moves to involuntarily take our land, a jury can rea- 
sonably be expected to award us in excess of $100,000. Gentlemen, that is 10 per- 
cent of the funds that Senator Hayden wants. 

Therefore, we request this committee to take the three following steps: 

1. That you ask the National Capital Planning Commission to take no action 
in respect to acquiring the Sycamore Islands without advising this committee 
in advance. 

2. That you include a statement in your report that it is the sense of this 
committee that no funds be spent from unobligated balances for the purpose of 
acquiring the Sycamore Islands. 

3. That future appropriation bills for the Department of Interior specify 
that none of the appropriated funds shall be used for the purpose of acquiring 
the Sycamore Islands. 
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In conclusion, I wish to say that we are not opposed to public parks or the 
purchase of land for public recreational use. We have always recognized the 
great need for such things. We have no feelings of opposition to the Park 
Service; we have and will continue to cooperate with the Park Service at all 
times. 

No publie official has ever at any time complained that our use of our islands 
is detrimental to the public, or has ever been less than consistent with the 
highest standards of publie responsibility. We merely ask, why spend public 
moneys to acquire that which you essentially already have? And further, there 
are better ways to spend public moneys for park and recreational facilities than 
by the acquisition of our islands. 

Thank you very much for your courtesy. 















ACQUISITION OF SYCAMORE AND UPPER SYCAMORE ISLANDS 






Representatives of the Sycamore Island Club, the owners of Sycamore and 
Upper Sycamore Islands in the Potomac River, appeared before the committee 
and expressed their willingness to take whatever steps are necessary to assure 
that these properties are never commercially developed. Officials of the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission advised the committee that their only 
purpose of acquiring the islands was to prevent future commercial develop- 
ment. The committee requests the National Planning Commission to attempt 
to secure from the owners of the islands whatever assurances the Commission 
feels are necessary to protect the area before acquiring the property. If the 
Commission is not successful in its effort it should so advise the committee 
before it actually takes steps to acquire the property. 


















In re Syracuse Island Club. 
Mr. Harry THOMPSON, 
Superintendent, National Capital Parks, 

Department of Interior, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. THompson: Reference is made to our letter to Mr. Finley dated 
May 14, 1959, his reply dated May 26, 1959, a copy of which was delivered to 
you, and to Senate Report 345. 

We are prepared to continue this matter in any way convenient to you. As 
a basis for discussion we are enclosing a draft of a proposed agreement. 

We suggest that it might save the time of everyone, if you would turn the 
matter of reviewing the proposed agreement over to your legal staff with the 
request to either agree and approve of the same, or prepare a counter proposal 
and send it to me for inspection and comment. 

I assure you of our desire to work cooperatively with you and your staff, 
in order that this matter might be brought to a rapid and satisfactory con- 
clusion. 

Respectfully yours, 



















NorMENT Custis, President. 







AGREEMENT RESTRICTING THE USE OF THE SYCAMORE ISLANDS 










Whereas Montgomery Sycamore Island Club, Ine., a Maryland corporation, 
is owner of two islands in the Potomac River, which are known as Sycamore 
Island and Upper Sycamore Island, also known as Barry’s Island and Rupert’s 
Island, Montgomery County, Md. ; and 

Whereas the Director of the National Capital Planning Commission, acting 
under the authority of the Capper-Cramton Act and related legislation, has 
threatened to take said islands for the use and benefit of the United States for 
purposes of the George Washington Memorial Parkway ; and 

Whereas the said club resists and opposes such taking by the United States, 
and has appeared in opposition thereto before committees of Congress; and 

Whereas the Senate Committee on Appropriations has ordered to be published 
a report dated June 5, 1959, known as Senate Report 345, 86th Congress, 1st 
session, referring to the proposed acquisition of Sycamore Island and Upper 
Sycamore Island on page 28 of said report ; and 

Whereas the said Senate report states among other things that the Senate 
committee requests the National Planning Commission to attempt to secure 
from the owners of islands whatever assurances the Commission feels will be 
necessary to protect the area from commercial development before acquiring 
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the property, and if the Commission is not successful it should so advise the 
committee before it actually takes steps to acquire the property ; 

Now, therefore, Montgomery Sycamore Island Club, Inc., on behalf of itself, its 
successors, and assigns, hereby permanently and forever covenants and agrees 
that the islands will not at any time hereafter be used for commercial purposes; 

And the Director of the National Capital Planning Commission on behalf 
of the United States, covenants and agrees that the United States take the 
islands under the authority of any existing legislation, and further covenants 
and agrees that if the islands are taken by any agency of the United States, 
the value of the property is to be measured as if the restrictions of this agree. 
were not in force (that is, the measure of ownership of the islands is full fee 
Simple ownership). 























By WILLIAM E. FINLEY, 
Director, National Capital Planning Commission. 
MONTGOMERY SYCAMORE ISLAND CLUB, INC., 
NORMENT CustTIs, President. 


Monnay, J ANUARY 25, 1960. 


Fisu anp Witpuire, LAND MANAGEMENT, PARK SERVICE AND 
Forrest SERVICE 


WITNESS 
Cc. R. GUTERMUTH, WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


Mr. Kirwan. Now we have Mr. Gutermuth of the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute. 

Mr. Gurermutu. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is C. R, 
Gutermuth and I am only going to take a very few minutes. 

I have been ill and I did not get a chance to prepare a statement, 
but we are only concerned about three items before this committee 
anyway. 

The first one is under the Fish and Wildlife Service budget under 
“Management investigation.” We note that there is no increase in 
there for wildlife research. 

In the budget for last year we had $280,000 for this pesticide and 
insecticide research work. 

Public Law 86-279 was passed in the Ist session of this Congress, 
authorizing $2,565,000 for this important work and the Department 
of Interior asked for a supplemental appropriation for this impor- 
tant work. They got nowhere with that. They asked for additional 
money in the budget this time in compliance with this law that was 
passed by the 1st session of this Congress. They got nowhere. 

I want to point out that in the Agricultural appropriation they are 
appropriating $2,400,000 and have for the last 2 years for fire-ant-con- 
trol work here in the South, and still we get $280,000 for conducting 
all of the research which is being conducted on the effects of these 
powerful chemicals. 

We contend, Mr. Chairman, that it is just about as important to keep 
from poisoning people as it is to balance the budget. We think that 
with the tremendous blanket spraying that is going on with these 
highly toxic chemicals in this country, it is high time we find out the 
damage that is being done and how we can use those chemicals safely. 
That is what we want. So they come up with an appropriation or an 
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allotment again of $280,000 and we hope the committee will take a 
serious look at this. 

Practically the same thing is true under “Fisheries research.” Pub- 
lic Law 86-359 was passed in the first session of this Congress, authoriz- 
ing $2.7 million for studies on the biology and fluctuation and status 
of migratory marine fisheries, which will bring in tremendous income 
to this country and help our future Federal budget and expenditures, 
and what not, but still there is no increase in the budget despite the 
fact that Congress indicated the importance of this work. We would 
like to have you look into that. 

The third item in the budget is an appropriation under “Construc- 
tion” and it is on page 700, item 2, under “Wildlife facilities.” 

There is an item for $700,000 calling for the construction of a bio- 
chemistry and pathological laboratory out here at Patuxent. We 
certainly hope that that will be done. This will give us then an 
institution where some of this important research can be conducted 
which we simply do not have now. 

In conclusion, I want to say one thing more: Over in the Bureau of 
Land Management budget they have increased the budget for forest 
fire control work in Alaska, and it is up to $837,900, which we are 
happy about. 

We think that they can give some worthwhile protection to that 
program up there, but we notice in making provision for this amount 
of money they have cut the “Soil and moisture conservation” appro- 
priation, the “Weed-control program,” and some of the other work 
of the Bureau of Land Management in order to take care of the fire 
protection program. While we get taken care of on one side, you get 
kicked in the pants on the other. 

Mr. Kirwan. You took care of yourselves here when you put all 
of that duck-stamp money into buying land. 

Mr. Gurermutn. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is going to require an increase in this bill of about 
$4 million just to replace the duck-stamp funds, which will no longer 
be available for operation and maintenance of the refuges. You 
should have left at least some of the duck-stamp funds for operation 
so we could help out in some of these other areas. 

Mr. Gurermutn. The only thing is that these sportsmen have been 
buying these stamps with their own money—— 

Mr. Kirwan. I will say this about the sportsmen: Fish and wild- 
life is one of the biggest businesses in America. It is estimated now 
to be about $8 billion a year. It is about the only thing the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is not subsidizing. 

Mr. GurermutH. I think that is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is one of the biggest industries in America, and 
they do not get a dime from the U.S. Government in subsidies. 

Mr. Jensen. I want to say one thing: I agree with the statement 
Which has been made by our good chairman. 

Thave a favor to ask you, Mr. Gutermuth. 

A request has been made by the Wildlife Association members of 
my area and by many interested people in the towns surrounding or 
close to the Decatur Bend on the Missouri River in Montana County, 
Towa, and, of course, across the river in Nebraska. The Decatur Bend 
is being cut off by the Army Engineers to save distance and to save 
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the building of levees and bank retention work, and so on. It is leay- 
ing there a nice body of water. 

Mr. Gutermuti. Where is this from De Soto Bend ? 

Mr. Jensen. It is up the stream about 20 miles. The Army Engi- 
neers have estimated that to put an earth plug, so to speak, on the 
upper end of the bend and an earth plug on the lower end, and to build 
in those plugs concrete inlets and outlets, it would cost about $155,000, 

I know that you agree, as does almost everyone who knows anything 
about the value and the cost of such projects, that it is the cheapest 
way we can create a recreation area. 

Mr. GutermuTtn. That is true. 

Mr. Jensen. I wish, Mr. Gutermuth, that you would look into this 
request and write our clerk here a letter and send me a copy, concern- 
ing how you feel about the feasibility of that expenditure if the com- 
mittee decides to consider it, as T hope it will. 

Mr. Gurermetn. I hope it will. IT am not familiar with this par- 
ticular area myself. This is a new one. I know the De Soto Bend 
area. The developments there, as I understand it, are going ahead 
now. 

Mr..Jensen. Yes. They are coming along well. 

Mr. Gurermutn. Actually, it should be pretty well improved by 
now. 

Mr. Denton. You could just write a statement and put it in the 
record. 

Mr. GutermutH. Yes: T shall be glad to do that. The fact of the 
matter is, we have a trained wildlife technician who works out of 
Hot Springs, Ark., who gets up into this area. TI shall have him 
look into this and give me a firsthand report on it. I shall get that 
information to you. 

Mr. Denron. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fenton. I believe last year you expressed some concern about 
streams being polluted by poisons. 

Mr. Gutermutn. Yes. That is the same thing which is involved 
in this first item about insecticide research. 

Mr. Fenton. What has transpired over the last year concerning 
this problem? 

Mr. Gurermutn. Actually the situation has not improved a great 
deal. We were delighted when Public Law 86-279 was enacted au- 
thorizing for the first time substantial appropriations for this work. 
The Department of the Interior asked the Bureau of the Budget for 
permission to get a supplemental appropriation, and they were turned 
down on that. Now they come back again trying to get started on 
this work. Again they are given $280,000. I want to emphasize that 
this agency charged with the responsibility of doing all of this re- 
search is given $280,000 to cover the United States, in comparison 
to all of the millions of dollars of highly toxic chemical poisons 
which are being used, aerial blanket spraying around. It is a serious 
situation. For the fire ant control program that I mentioned briefly, 
the Federal Government for 2 years now has appropriated $2,400,000 
toward the cost. Other money is put up by localities and States. 


Mr. Fenton. Are there any instances of poisoning of fish from 
these insecticides? 
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Mr. Gurermutu. Not enough work is being done. We have had 
many serious cases of loss and damage, yes, but it is difficult to give 
positive proof of what is being done because there has been so little 
work and investigation of these cases. 

Mr. Fenton. Have they come in for a supplemental ? 

Mr. Gurermoutu. The Bureau asked for it, yes. 

Mr. GurermMutH. They cannot get by the Bureau of the Budget with 
it, you see. Here again, even in the face of this public law and au- 
thorization for $2,565,000, they are given $280,000, the same as they 
had last year. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Guthermuth, I am sure you would agree that this 
committee has always appropriated just about the amount that the 
Fish and Wildlife Service has requested, and that is due mainly to 
the fact that, as Mr. Kirwan, our chairman, said, fish and wildlife 
industry has not been subsidized, but more especially because among 
children whose parents take them hunting and fishing, there is not 
such a thing as child delinquency. You never hear of a delinquent 
child where the parents take them hunting and fishing regularly. 
To my knowledge, that has never been shown to be anything but a 
true statement. 

I want to say right now that you have done a magnificent job in 
representing the sportsmen of America, and to you goes much credit 
for the statement I have just made. Like every member of the com- 
mittee, I have always held you in the highest regard. You area dedi- 
cated man and a great American. We honor you for the fine work 
you have done. And that goes for every sportsman who takes his 
children hunting and fishing. The old adage is, “Take your boy hunt- 
ing and you will never have to go hunting for your boy.” We are 
happy that we have folks in America like you. 

Mr. Denvon. Thank you very much, Mr. Gutermuth. 
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Mr. Denton. The next witnesses are Mr. Lumsden and Admiral 
tiles. 

Mr. Lumspen. I am George Q. Lumsden, president of the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association. We area nationwide, nonprofit organ- 
ization, and we are dedicated to the promotion of knowledge of wood 
preservation, operation of wood preserving works and standardization 
of specifications for the industry. 

My bread and butter job is timber products engineer for the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories at Murray Hill, N.J. 
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\\ are appearing to urge your support of a national forest program 
which the administration has already approved and particularly for 
the program dealing with forest products research, even more specifi- 

cally to the problems involved in wood preservation at the Forest 
Products Laboratory. 

Our group is composed of men of the industry, consumers, producers, 
and we have a good share of technical men—biologists, chemists. 

Mr. Denton. There is a $250,000 increase in this program, 

Mr. Lumspen. Yes. 

Mr. Denron. You are satisfied with that? 

Mr. Lumspren. Yes, I would say so. 

Admiral Gites. We would like more. 

Mr. Denon. But you want that held. 

Admiral Gites. Yes. 

Mr. Lumspen. Yes. 

I do not want. to detain you gentlemen, but I would like to put for- 
ward one notion which applies, I believe, to all research—that if you 
do not put too much in it, the research organization becomes an infor- 
mation bureau. They handle and answer questions on their present 
knowledge. If they get a little bit more money, then they go into 
applied research, which is very good. Iam in applied research in my 
particular job. 

Mr. Denton. Would you put in the record what Bell spends for 
research on this problem / 

Mr. Lumspen. At the Forest Products Laboratory ? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 

Mr. Lumspen. We have on occasion joined in two programs which 
have gone forward at the Forest Products Laboratory. One is on the 
soil block evaluation of wood preservatives which we feel we helped 
develop and which Madison has taken over and done a beautiful job 
on. The other is that recently we have worked with the wood pre- 
serving industry, the Rural Electrification Administration, the Edison 
Electric Institute, and the others, on a pole break program. That in- 
volves some expenditures. 

Mr. Denton. I would like to have what you spent on that yourself. 

Mr. Lumspen. We have spent something around $40,000 out of the 
$300,000 total. Ithink that REA and we all did about the same thing. 
That program has been highly beneficial in that we have been able 
to know better the strength of wood poles, so each species may be given 
its proper dimensions and so there will be more safety in the erection 
of pole lines throughout the country. 

I think I have put down most of my ideas in this paper which I 
have written. We have a little story we have presented here. We 
would like to feel that the technical men in the industry are back of 
preventing decay to the tune of around $300 million a year from decay 
alone. Termites and insects are still responsible, it is estimated, for 
$150 million to $200 million a year in the continental United States. 

If something could be done to help that, we feel that the Forest 
Products Laboratory i is the place to do it. We feel we can point to 
them as the people who have done more in the field of wood preserva- 
tion than anyone ever has done in this world to date. 

With that and without going into questions about the technical 
problems, we have been using species which have not been used before, 
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using species of timber which have more sap wood than they ever did, 
which is decayable wood, and all species show it when you have sec- 
ond growth and we get into succulent growth. We think there is 
justification for good support by you for the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory wood preservation section. 
Mr. Denton. You want to make this statement a part of the record ? 
Mr. Lumspen. Yes, sir. 
(Mr. Lumsden’s statement follows :) 












TESTIMONY OF GEORGE Q. LUMSDEN, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN Woon PRESERVERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 






Gentlemen, I appear before you to urge support for the national forest program 
which the administration has already approved, and pariticulariy for that part 
of the program dealing with forest products utilization research. I appear as 
president of the American Wood Preservers’ Association, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion, national in scope, and dedicated to the promotion of knowledge of the 
materials, methods, and principles involved in the economic design and operation 
of wood preserving works; the standardization of specifications for wood pre- 
servatives, and for their introduction into the materials to be preserved, and the 
improvement of materials and methods used in construction with preserved wood. 
Our association representing the entire wood-preserving industry, has a large 
consumer membership and in addition we encourage participation in our activi- 
ties of technical workers in the chemical, engineering, and biological sciences. 
We are essentially a technical organization and as such are responsible for the 
basic standards in this country for wood preservatives and wood preservation. 
Architects, engineers, and others generally follow our recommendations as they 
are considered standard for the industry. 

In my regular line of employ, I am timber products engineer for the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Murray Hill, N.J. and I reside at Basking Ridge, N.J. 

Since the beginnings of wood preservation, when the peoples of the Nile Valley 
preserved wood by charring the exterior of the timbers, no group in the world 
has contributed more to the art than the Forest Products Laboratory. My 
associations with wood preservation go back over 37 years, so I feel I can speak 
with a certain bit of background knowledge. In all this time, the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison and its technical staff have been held in nothing but 
the highest esteem by the wood preservation industry. Their extensive publica- 
tions in the field of wood preservation, many of which have appeared over the 
years in the proceedings of our association have been of great influence and 
help, not only to the industry, but to the national economy. We as an association 
are concerned because we would not care to see any of this highly beneficial work 
curtailed or minimized, The forest industries, the wood preservation industry 
and our natural resources would suffer. 

The underlying reasons are these: 

1. Wood as a basic building material is unsurpassed for structural timbers, 
building lumber, poles, ties, piling, plywood, fence posts, and many other prod- 
ucts, but when exposed, particularly in contact with the ground, to decay and 
insect hazards, it must be treated. Preservative treatment makes wood last 3 to 
10 times longer and by so doing it helps save money for the farmer, the home- 
owner, and the industrial user of wood products. 

2. By assuring maximum service life, wood preservation conserves certain 
timber resources that are not in plentiful supply. 

3. Wood preservation provides means for using a number of species of wood 
hot otherwise suitable for outdoor installations, some of which are in excess 
supply but would not be used otherwise. Gum railroad ties fall in this category, 
and many millions have been used successfully. 

4. Wood preservation increases the value of timberlands by utilizing some 
woods not salable to other industries. 

: 5. The wood preserving industry, which now includes over 200 pressure treat- 
ing plants alone, creates employment both in its plants and in its woods opera- 
tions, the latter oftentimes utilizing farm labor during the off-season. 

The wood-preserving industry has gone far—but not far enough. The 
railroads and the public utilities long have recognized the benefits of wood 
preservation, but unfortunately by-and-large the general public, the farmer, the 
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home builder, and the architect have not. Losses due to decay of wood in 
service are still estimated to run about $300 million a year in the United States 
Another $150 million to $200 million are estimated to be lost due to termite 
damage and that of other insects. Undoubtedly some of this loss could be 
avoided by a wider application of presently known preservatives and preserva- 
tive methods. However, to solve the problem satisfactorily, it has become 
increasingly evident that improved or new methods of preservative treatment are 
necessary. This need becomes apparent when the following factors are 
considered : 

1. There area vailable in the forest, timbers of many species not widely treated 
heretofore, many of which are difficult to season and to protect with preservatives 
by present methods. Among such woods are inland Douglas-fir, some of the 
spruces and true firs, and several hardwoods including species that often are 
common in woodlots. 

2. The shallow heartwood penetration prevailing in several widely treated 
woods acts as a limiting factor in the goal of obtaining long service life. 

3. The steady increase in amount of nonresistant sapwood in present-day sup- 
plies of wood presents a problem. This is typical of second growth timber. An 
increase of sapwood means that a greater volume of wood needs preservative 
protection. This is true in many species including coast Douglas-fir, redwood, 
and southern yellow pine. Also the cost and permanence of the preservative 
chemicals have become more critical factors in the practical treatment of wood. 

4. Consideration must be given to the more exacting use requirements that 
must be met today and in the future by suitable treatments for certain wood 
products. For example, most present treatments fail to meet such require 
ments for certain uses as paintability, surface cleanliness, safety in contact 
with food or drinking water for animals in barns or sheds and for humans, and 
even freedom from odor. 

5. The demand continues for reasonably cheap, effective, and fully satisfac- 
tory combination treatments that provide a high degree of fire retardency as 
well as preservative value. 

It is to meet these and other outstanding needs that the American Wood Pre 
servers’ Association has long recognized that continuous and ofttimes intensive 
programs of research are necessary. Therefore, the members individually and 
sometimes collectively have conducted a large amount of such work on the most 
immediate needs for improvement. However, no individual company can afford 
to maintain a laboratory that has the necessary equipment and staff of special- 
ized wood experts to develop much of the fundamental information leading to 
practical advancements. For this reason the industry—both consumer and pro- 
ducer—has worked closely with the Forest Products Laboratory. We are 
pleased that many staff members of this Federal Laboratory have served over 
the years on practically all of our technical committees. Each year we await 
with interest reports on their research findings presented at our annual meeting. 

As chairman of the Sectional Committee on Wood Poles of the American 
Standards Association, I would be remiss if I did not include in this state- 
ment mention of the support received over the past 7 years from the Forest 
Products Laboratory in connection with the extensive pole research program 
sponsored at Madison by the American Society for Testing Materials. This 
$300,000 program which was supported by funds from the wood-preserving in- 
dustry, the Rural Electrification Administration, the Edison Electric Institute, 
the Bell System, and others is now virtually completed. The program involved 
the task of breaking over 600 full-size poles of 5 species and 10,000 small test 
specimens to determine the basic and relative strengths of poles of 5 important 
species, untreated and treated. This study which utilized the services of timber 
physies and the wood preservation experts at Madison could not have been car- 
ried to successful fruition without their testing equipment, their cooperation 
and their know-how. As a direct result of these tests, more economical usage 
of the trees in the forest will ensue, more equitable and realistic strength values 
will be used for dimensioning poles, and there will be increased safety in pole 
line structures throughout the country. 

In working closely together the Wood Preservers’ Association has become in- 
creasingly disturbed by the Forest Products Laboratory’s growing inability to 
carry on a reasonable research program on wood preservation problems. In 


such a situation applied research and development suffers, but basic research— 
that which we use so profitably 10, 20, or 50 years from now—becomes practically 
nonexistant. Apparently, declining funds coupled with a large amount of un- 
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avoidable service in this field to the public in general are principal reasons. 
Qur association feels that this unfortunate situation must be corrected, not only 
for its own well-being but also for the good of the consumers and growers of 
wood. We therefore requested this opportunity to indicate our support of the 
wood preservation program at the Forest Products Laboratory and particularly 
to urge strongly that this program be more adequately financed than it is at 
resent. 

, Thank you for the kind opportunity granted us to lay our case before you. 

Mr. Denton. Do you wish to add something, Admiral ? 

Admiral Gites. No. I go along entirely with Mr. Lumsden. I 
would like to say that about $10 billion is spent in this country on all 
research and product development in all industries, and the Forest 
Products Laboratory’s research and development program is only 1 
percent of that, which gives an indication of what we are interested 
In, trying to increase research in our basic gross product. 

Mr. Denton. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

(Off the record.) 


Monpay, JANUARY 25, 1960. 
Forest SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Denon. We have Congressman Sikes, who has been waiting 
for some time. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to appear in support of adequate funds for a strong forestry 
program. 

As most of you know I have many interests but high on the list are 
defense and forestry. You may wonder what the connection is. I 
believe we should push forward vigorously in both defense and for- 
estry. The reason I am emphasizing forestry today is that the money 
provided for it is such a small item compared with defense that I am 
concerned that forestry items might be overlooked. 

Certainly we must be strong in defense. As I understand Mr. 
Khrushchev’s main challenge today, however, he has declared economic 
warfare. To fight the Communist nations on the economic front we 
must be strong in the economic sense and one way in which we can 
strengthen our position is in the development of our natural resources. 
High on the list of importance among natural resources is timber and 
forest products. Fortunately timber is a renewable natural resource. 
In other words we can grow more of it. 'To do this however, will take 
much broader action than we have taken in the past. 

I am proud that the budget permits an increase in national forest 
funds and also a modest increase for research. I commend these in- 
creases and hope that you will accept them. 

One very important phase of forestry has been apparently over- 
looked by those who made the budget and that is the item for coopera- 
tion with the States and private landowners. I refer specifically to 
the items for “State and private forestry cooperation” on page 373. 
You will, I am sure, be concerned as I am when you notice that the 
following items receive practically no consideration for an increase. 
“Cooperation in forest fire control,” “Cooperation on forest tree plant- 
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ing,” “Cooperation in forest management and processing” ; all of these 
items are most helpful to the States and to the private landowners, 
Whereas the guiding principle is that the Federal Government match 
the States in all of the cooperation items the States contribute far 
more than the Federal Government. These are the items that reach 
and help the private landowners, particularly the small woodland 
owners. Forest Service reports show that we have 414 million small 
woodland owners and that their problems together constitute the hard 
core of the Nation’s problem in forestry. 

I urge that you consider reasonable increases for these cooperative 
State, Federal, private forestry items. The State foresters will ap- 
pear before you and give you the details. I urge that you hear their 
stories for I'can vouch for the effectiveness of their programs in our 
forest communities in Florida and throughout the Nation. 

Specifically, Mr. Chairman, I would like to call attention to a 
request for additional funds by the State forestry board in Florida 
and by other forestry boards, notably from the South, where there 
has been a great burst of interest in a strong forestry program in 
recent years, and where a considerable part of our economy 1s based 
on forestry and forestry products. 

Mr. State forestry board is asking that the appropriation for coop- 
erative forest fire control be increased from the current appropria- 
tion of $10,085,000 to $20 million; that the cooperative forest man- 
agment program be increased from the current appropriation of 
SI. 942,000 to $2,500,000; and that cooperation in nursery production 
be increased from the budget allowance of $290,000 to $1 million. 

I am glad to endorse those requests, Mr. Chairman. I think the 
investment we have in forestry and the potential we have in forestry 
justify what would otherwise appear to be a very significant increase. 

I submit a résumé of these requests with comments from the Florida 
Forest Service on the effect of the recommended increases on forestry 
programs in my State. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS NEEDED FOR COOPERATIVE FORESTRY PROGRAMS, 1960-61 


CM-2 Cooperative forest fire control, request $20 million 

The Batelle Memorial Institute was employed to make a nationwide unbiased 
survey relative to cooperative forestry fire control efforts. This research organ- 
ization reaffirmed the concept that the Federal Government should share 40 
percent to 60 percent of the cost of forest fire control, and recommended that 
$15 million to $20 million of additional Federal funds be appropriated. Twenty 
years ago Florida received about 45 percent of its fire control funds under the 
CM-2 law. Now Florida receives only about 17 percent. Florida still has about 
3 million acres of forest land not under protection. Last year 22 percent of 
this unprotected acreage was burned by destructive wildfires while only 0.3 of 
1 percent burned on cap 17 million acres under protection. The present Federal 
appropriation for CM-2, $10,085,000. 
CFM Cooperative forest management, request $2,500,000 

The small woodlands of the Nation show poor forest management practices. 
These facts were brought out in the recent Timber Resources Review with more 
than half of the Nation’s woodlands in these small holdings. The Farm Forester 
or Service Forester program works with the small woodland owners in planting, 
thinning, measuring, and marketing of their small woodlands. Florida obtains 
less than 20 percent Federal matching assistance while it would be possible 
to qualify for 50 percent under the law if the appropriation was increased. Addi- 
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tional Federal funds will help the States do a better woodland management job, 
particularly on the small holdings throughout the State and Nation. Present 
Federal appropriation for CFM, $1,542,000. 

CM-4 Cooperation in nursery production, request $1 million 

A number of States with small nursery production and slow growth of seed- 
lings greatly need Federal assistance in furthering their nursery and planting 
programs. Florida, however, with its 135 million annual production of tree 
seedlings, is able to operate its nurseries on receipts from sale of seedlings. 
Present Federal appropriation for CM—4, $290,000. 

Mr. Stxes. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to address myself to a 
requested budget i increase which is small from a monetary standpoint 
but of greatest importance to the Southeast. I am strongly endorsing 
the request for small additional appropriations for three experimental 
centers which are doing work of greatest importance to the continued 
progress and development of forestry in the Southeast. These are 
the Chipola Experimental Forest at Marianna, Fla., the Escambia 
Experimental Forest at Brewton, Ala., and the Lake City Research 
Center at Lake City, Fla. About 75 percent of the land in south 
Georgia, south Alabama, and north and west Florida is forest. land. 
Asa result of the amount of land in forests and the rate of growth of 
trees on much of this land, the area has one of the greatest concen- 
trations of forestry industry in the Nation. Of course, we are ex- 
tremely interested in maintaining a supply of the raw material which 
this large and expanding forestry industry requires. 

The technical basis for efficient production of timber crops in these 
areas depends largely on the research being done at the stations named. 
A closely coordinated research program is underway at these labora- 
tories. Because of the necessity, however, of keeping abreast of the 
problems with which we are becoming more familiar in tree produc- 
tion, there is urgent need to expand the work at these stations. Re- 
generation of certain trees has proved difficult under present-day con- 
ditions; there is great need for more study on tree genetics in order 
to develop better “strains of trees; methods of clearing and planting 
must have further research. These and related subjects appear to be 
on the threshhold of significant progress, but additional studies are 
needed now. 

A particular problem has just meee at the Chipola Experi- 
mental Forest. This station is seeking to find ways to make productive 
large areas of sandhills on which no usable timber is now growing. 
After 5 years of most promising studies, a sudden slowdown in growth 
has appeared in planted areas and it is urgent that studies be expanded 
to determine the cause of this slowdown and means of overcoming it. 
Thousands of acres of privately owned land have been planted on the 
basis of the experience gained at the Chipola station. Some of those 
areas are reaching the 5-year stage at which slowdown growth is be- 
ing experienced. More information is needed for these landowners 
and for others who have planted or plan to do so. 

For the three stations about $150,000 above the budget 1 is urgently re- 
quested. I will appreciate g greatly your consider ation in adding this 
additional money to the recommendations of the Bureau of the Budget. 

The situation at Chipola is further described in an article from the 
Florida Forestry Reporter which I submit for reprinting. 
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[From the Florida Forestry Reporter, December 1959] 
FLorIDA’s SANDHILLS: REPORT ON PROGRESS AND PITFALLS 


Reforestation experiments on part of Florida’s 3 million acres of infertile soils 
only stress the need for more research, and the length of the road ahead 


Some 3 million acres of infertile soil—the Florida sandhills—extend across 
parts of north Florida and into central Florida as well. 

Once this land supported big longleaf pines. Trees over 3 feet in diameter 
were not uncommon. But when the original stand was cut, few desirable trees 
were left: and over the years scrub oaks and wiregrass formed dense thickets 
where tall timber once stood. 

The dense growth prevented reestablishment of pine forests. Tiny seedlings 
need a fighting chance to overcome competition from scrub oak and wiregrass. 
Crowded, deprived of light, weakened by successive fires, few survived. 

The big problem now is how to put the idle sandhills back into useful 
production. 

Eight years ago, the Chipola Experimental Forest was established to help 
solve this problem. The land was supplied by several forest industries, and 
funds were provided by the U.S. Forest Service and the Florida Forest Service. 
Experiments were performed by scientists of the Marianna Research Center. 

Early research indicated that the heavy mat of scrub oak and wiregrass roots 
soaked up available moisture (especially during dry spring and summer months), 
and prevented the reestablishment of pine. Many methods were tried, but ex- 
periments pointed to heavy land-clearing machines—bulldozers, root rakes, 
choppers, and the like—as the most economical and practical way to get rid of 
the competition. 

Methods of planting both pine seedlings and pine seed were studied. Many 
tree species were tested. When planted on cleared sites, slash pine has given 
good survival and satisfactory growth for 4 years. Longleaf survival is low, 
but it grows satisfactorily after getting started. Sand pine grows faster than 
the other species, but early survival is erratic. Soil studies showed that a de- 
ficiency of phosphorus seriously limits seedling growth. 

As a result of the research that had been accomplished, private landowners 
cleared and planted more than 100,000 acres of sandhill land in the past 5 years. 

The future looked promising—but then growth on some of the early experi- 
mental plantations slowed down drastically. 

Why? 

The researchers don’t know and need to find out why. The answers must lie 
in further research on moisture, competition, and soil nutrients. Almost all of 
the area is pure sand, that can neither be used by trees or weathered into useful 
elements. 

Eventually, the needed answers could be supplied by the Marianna Research 
Center, but a lot more research should be completed quickly before much more 
reforestation in the sandhills is attempted. That means money—and citizens 
and landowners interested in the project recommended this month that research 
funds be increased by $100,000. 


Mr. Srxes. That, Mr. Chairman, is my request to the committee. 

Mr. Denton. Thank you very much. Have you some more docu- 
ments you wish to file? 

Mr. Srxes. Not at this time, if you please. 

Mr. Denton. Thank you very much. 





Monpay, January 25, 1960. 
Sport Fisuine 


WITNESS 


ROBERT M. PAUL, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, SPORT FISHING INSTI- 
TUTE 


Mr. Denton. We shall next hear Mr. Paul, representing the Sport 
Fishing Institute. 
Mr. Pau. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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First, I am wearing two hats today. I also have the statement here 
of the Izaak Walton League of America, by Mr. Penfold. I wish 
very much to file that for ‘the record for Mr. Penfold. He was very 
sorry he could not be here today. He had to go out of town un- 
expectedly. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Robert 
M. Paul, and I am executive secretary of the Sport Fishing Institute, 
located here in Washington, D.C. As you know, we area pr rivate, non- 
profit, scientific educational or ganization cone entrating on sport fish 
activities. Our job, as we see it, is to try to shorten the time between 
bites. 

Last year, you will recall, Congressman Jensen, there was consid- 
erable testimony and discussion about the admitted low return from 
catchable trout that were planted from the Federal fish hatcheries. 
In response to questions of the committee, the witnesses for the Fish 
and Wildlife Service testified there was a real need for increasing the 
fish management services by some $425,000. I do not think that testi- 
mony needs to be repeated this year. It was on page 635 of the hear- 
ings on last year’s budget. 

The need for this activity has not diminished during the year. To 
the contrary, we feel the problem is greater than ever. In our quick 
review of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife budget, we 
notice that the cost of fish hatchery operations this year has risen to 
over $5 million. Anything we can do to increase the percentage of 
these fish, particularly catchable trout, which are caught by the an- 
glers, by better planning and management, is the soundest investment 
we can make. 

Last year the Service themselves estimated it would take $425,000 to 
do the job. We have no reason to change this estimate, and we think 
the budget should be increased by this amount. 

We were frankly a little disappointed that the Service themselves 
did not come in this year with a budget request to do the job which 
they admit needs to be done pretty badly. I think you can remember 
last. year’s testimony on this point. 

The other area we are extremely concerned about which is being 
neglected even more, in our opinion, is salt water sport fishing r esearch. 
You know that a few months ago Congress passed H.R. 5004 directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to initiate a salt water sport fish research 
program. This bill became Public Law 359 when it was signed by 
the President on September 22. 

You can imagine the disappointment of the supporters of this legis- 
lation, of which there are many, to find that no funds at all were 
requested in this year’s budget to start off on this program. We 
strongly recommend that your committee look into this matter. We 
are certain that you will find the need for the work is very well 
documented, and that at least $350,000 should be appropriated in 
order to start the job. 

There are only two other areas we would like to call to your atten- 
tion which we feel the committee should look into. One is the budget 
proposed for the Forest Service, which is well below the estimates 
for the long-range program prepared at the request of Congress last 
year. Again, as in previous years, we would like your committee to 
take a look at the need for a national aquarium. This is a subject 
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which comes up quite often. This year it is of a great deal of concern 
again. We think that planning within the Fish and Wildlife Service 
at least has progressed to the point that some firm appropriations for 
engineering plans should be made in the not too distant future. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Denton. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Pau. If there is anything we can do to help you, be sure to 
let us know. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Paul, I believe you heard what I said relative to 
Mr. Gutermuth and his or ganization. 

Mr. Pavun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. I want you to know that what I said relative to Mr. 
Gutermuth and his great organization also applies to you and to your 
organization. 

Mr. Pact. I personally appreciate that very much. Last year was 
the first time I had a chance to work with you, just coming in from 
California. I do not think I deserve the compliment, but I appreciate 
it very much. 

Mr. JeNseN. You must be a dedicated man. 

Mr. Denton. We are all interested in sports. 

(The Izaak Walton League statement follows, together with at- 
tached papers :) 

THE IzAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., January 25, 1960. 
Subject: 1961 appropriations for Interior and related agencies. 
Hon. MicHAEL J. KIRWAN, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior, House Appropriations Committee, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
Deak Mr. Kirwan: The Izaak Walton League of America appreciates the 
opportunity to present its views regarding budget requests for conservation 
programs within the Department of Interior and related agencies. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


It is a major disappointment that no funds whatsoever have been requested 
to implement Public Law 86-359, which authorized the Secretary of Interior to 
conduct comprehensive research on marine sport fish for the purpose of devel- 
oping sound management plans. The oceans and estuary waters of coastal 
America are providing an increasing portion of fishing opportunity for the people. 
It is as imperative that we have scientific knowledge about salt-water fishes, 
so as to manage them for sustained yield, as it is to scientifically manage fresh- 
water fishery resources. Moreover, many salt-water species are migratory 
throughout their life cycles making their complete study beyond the scope of 
the individual States. We urge that funds be appropriated to get this essential 
program under way. 


NATIONAL AQUARIUM 


The existing aquarium housed in the basement of the Department of Commerce, 
while excellent for its size and scope, is wholly inadequate. It fails utterly 
to represent the vast aquatic resources of the Nation, the importance of these 
resources to our economic strength and the fundamental interest which the 
American people have inthem. It is our opinion that the Nation’s Capital should 
provide an aquarium worthy of the United States and comparable to the 
National Gallery of Art and other national institutions which have long since 
proved their value to all the people. Such a facility would serve essential educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural purposes not only for the people of the area, but 
even more importantly for the millions of school children and others who visit 
Washington each year. 

We urge initial appropriations in the order of $250,000 for the engineering of 
such a national aquarium and the selection and acquisition of a suitable site. 
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BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Grazing lands.—The 1961 budget request continues at the same rate as actual 
appropriations for 1960, which was a decrease from previous years. New civil 
service Standards, ingrade promotions and other new costs which must be ab- 
sorbed would result in a serious reduction in effective range programs. Range 
surveys, the basis of sound range management, have been cut about 50 percent, 
dependent property surveys have been substantially reduced and of course 
presuppression of range fires cannot be stepped up to a satisfactory level. 

Public domain timber.—Increased costs of forest fire protection contracts has 
resulted in lesser amounts available for timber sales and management. 

Alaska.—We are gratified that an essential increase of $200,000 has been 
requested for an expanded fire protection program. 


U.S. FOREST SERVICE 


While the budget request totals an increase over sums appropriated for fiscal 
year 1960, the increase is but onethird of what is needed to implement the 
dynamic program developed by the Forest Service at the request of Congress. 
We urge more realistic increases in tree planting, timber management, public 
recreation facilities, wildlife habitat management, watershed protection and 
forest research. 

SUPERIOR NATIONAL FOREST RESEARCH 


For a good many years the Izaak Walton League has carried on a program 
to assist in the acquisition of private inholdings in the border lake country of 
the Superior National Forest. From funds raised for the purpose, the league 
has purchased such lands as they became available, holds them until the Forest 
Service has funds for their purchase from the league. Funds received from the 
Forest Service then are returned to the revolving fund and again are available 
for the purchase of other inholdings. Through this program the league has 
stretched an original amount of about $120,000 to acquire some $250,000 worth 
of land, most of which has already been turned over to the Forest Service. 
Frequently the league has had to purchase improved lands but has sold them to 
the Forest Service as unimproved, and at a loss. Hence the fund steadily de- 
creases. 

The Forest Service has had no funds for this program for several years, 
although $1 million of the funds authorized for the Superior acquisition pro- 
gram remain unappropriated. We are gratified that the budget request contains 
this item, and we urge its appropriation. 

We are attaching a copy of Outdoor America containing a description of the 
Superior acquisition program, also a news release which briefs the league’s 
participation in the program. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


We would appreciate the further opportunity in a few days to submit brief 
comments on the Park Service budget, when we have had the opportunity to 
analyze it. 

Respectfully. 

J. W. PENFOLD, 
Conservation Director. 


[For release Friday, May 16, 1958] 


IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PRIVATE Funps HELP PRESERVE WILDERNESS 


CoLorapo Sprines, May 16.—The goal of a fully protected wilderness area in 
the border lakes country of northern Minnesota is rapidly nearing attainment, 
the Izaak Walton League of America was told today at its annual meeting by 
Burton H. Atwood of Winnetka, Ill., secretary-treasurer of the League’s 
endowment subsidiary. 

Atwood, who is also national secretary of the league, now in convention here, 
said that through the endowment program initiated in 1943, 6,400 acres of 
privately owned lands within the wilderness canoe region of the Superior 
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National Forest, along the Minnesota-Ontario border, have been bought for 
transfer to the U.S. Forest Service. 

The program, which Atwood characterized as a dream of the league’s earliest 
leaders in the 1920’s, is based on a determination to consolidate established 
wilderness areas under Federal ownership to insure that they are maintained 
in natural condition for educational, scientific, and recreational reasons. 

The 6,400 acres purchased, said Atwood’s report, consisted of 60 separate 
ownerships, and cost the endowment almost $250,000. The conservation organi- 
zation has transferred 6,148 acres to the Forest Service, and received about 
$140,000 in payment therefore. The remaining acreage will be held by the 
league only until the Forest Service can repurchase it. 

“A remarkable thing about the record is that we have been able to do so well 
in view of the fact that we have frequently had to buy improved properties, 
strip the places to the bare ground, and sell to the Government at unimproved 
valuations. 

“We feel we have done well, in that, through careful management, taking 
advantage of stock splits and dividends, and as rapid sales to the Government 
as redtape would permit, we have been able to stretch original donations of 
$120,000 to an actual purchasing power of nearly $250,000. What is more, we 
still own cash, land, and securities valued at over $100,000 available to continue 
our acquisition program.” 

The endowment official added that it often would have been impossible for 
the Forest Service to acquire the private inholdings in the Superior roadless 
area because tax money appropriated by Congress was totally inadequate. As 
a private organization, he said, the league endowment was in a position to act 
quickly when a tract of land came on the market, and then hold it until Govern- 
ment purchase arrangements could be completed. 

“This program,’ said Atwood, “shows the wholly unselfish natures of the 
league’s operations. For more than 34 years the Izaak Walton League has had 
but one objective in regard to the roadless area: the ultimate goal of a fully 
protected wilderness. Through its endowment fund it has backed this objective 
at considerable cost.” 


RESOLUTIONS—STATE CONVENTION, 1959 


No. 3. ESTABLISHMENT OF LABORATORY-OFFICE BUILDING FOR THE LAKE STATES 
FoREST EXPERIMENT STATION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA SCHOOL OF 
Forestry, St. PAUL CAMPUS 


Whereas the Minnesota division of the Izaak Walton League has previously 
endorsed the “program for the national forests’ which recognizes that a wide 
range of research skills and facilities will be needed to stay abreast of the 
many forest and related problems in the area ; and 

Whereas the Lake States Forest Experiment Station, which carries out the 
Forest Service research effort in this area, has provided excellent services within 
the limitations of funds and facilities now available but urgently needs new 
facilities to meet the wide scope of studies planned for this area : and 

Whereas specialized office-laboratory buildings for headquarters personnel and 
scientists are specifically provided for in the program for the national forests: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Minnesota State division of the Izaak Walton League of 
America in convention assembled at Rochester, Minn., on December 5, 1959, That 
the Minnesota division of the Izaak Walton League recommends the construction 
of a laboratory-office building for the Lake States Forest Experiment Station 
on the St. Paul campus of the University of Minnesota ; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be made available to Members of 
Congress and others urging their support. 
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Monpay, January 25, 1960. 
JEFFERSON NATIONAL ExpANSION MEMORIAL 
WITNESSES 


HON. RAYMOND R. TUCKER, MAYOR, CITY OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 

MORTON D. MAY, PRESIDENT, JEFFERSON NATIONAL EXPANSION 
MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 

HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR., U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE 
OF MISSOURI 

HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSOURI 

HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSOURI 

HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Denron. We are very honored to have Mayor Tucker of St. 
Louis with us. I assume, Mr. Karsten, you wish to introduce the 
group... 

Mr. Karsren. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Curtis and I are both here today 
to point out we are in support of a nonpartisan project, the Jefferson 
Memorial in St. Louis. This is one thing the Democrats and Re- 
publicans of St. Louis all agree on. It is always a pleasant experi- 
ence to come over to this committee, you have been so fair and gener- 
oustous. Wehope you will keep up your good record, 

We have with us some outstanding witnesses from our city. We 
would like you to hear Mayor Tucker first. 

Before you hear the mayor, may I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Curtis, Mrs. Sullivan, and other members of the Missouri delegation 
be given permission to extend their remarks. 

Mr. Denton. Certainly. 

Mr. Curtis. I might say, to confirm what Congressman Karsten 
said, our entire Missouri delegation is behind this project. 

Mayor Tucker. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, first 
of all, I would like to thank you for the courtesy of permitting us to 
come up and submit our problem to you and to ask for your assistance. 

I have a brief memorandum which I think I shall read to you. It 
is purely a factual statement. With your permission, I would like to 
read it. 

Mr. Denton. You may proceed. 


STATUS OF THE JEFFERSON NATIONAL EXPANSION MEMORIAL 


Mayor Tucker. The National Park Service of the Department 
of the Interior has a planned work program which, if followed, would 
permit the orderly completion of the Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial by 1964, the bicentennial year of the founding of the city of 
St. Louis. 

However, if this work schedule is to be met, Federal appropriations 
must be closely geared to its requirements. 

The Federal appropriation proposed for the fiscal year 1961 in the 
President’s budget message was $1,650,000, This figure is more than 
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$4 million short of the Federal funds which can be utilized during 
fiscal year 1961 (July 1, 1960, to June 30, 1961). ; 

The city administration, the Senators from Missouri, the congres- 
sional delegation from the city, and local civic leaders had earlier 
requested $5,686,875 from the Federal Government. for fiscal year 
1961. This latter figure, together with the city’s matching money, 
represents the amount of money which can be obligated in fiscal year 
1961 according to the construction schedule of the National Park 
Service. 

In addition, during the current fiscal year 1960 (that is, prior to 
June 30, 1960), an additional $2,503,125 in Federal funds could be 
obligated, together with the city’s matching money, according to the 
work schedule of the Naitonal Park Service. 

It is the intention of the city administration and the area congres- 
sional delegation to press for a supplemental appropriation for fiscal 
year 1960 for the total amount of Federal funds which can be used 
prior to June 30, 1960, namely $2,503,125. 





Federal funds 
sought to meet | President’s 
| National Park budget 


Service w ork message 
schedule | 
Sa re te ang Be barges peed 
Fiscal year 1960 (to June 30, 1960) cccocedl) 199/008) 498 |... 
Fiscal year 1961 (July 1, 1960, to June 30, 1961) ____- | 5, 686, 875 $1, 650, 000 
Ee es ee es ee tS Pe ae oe oe es 8, 190, 000 | 1, 650, 000 


1 Through supplemental appropriation. 


Existing appropriations together with the proposed appropriation 
for fiscal year 1961 of $1,650,000 in the President’s budget message, 
will only take care of phases of the project either now under construc- 
tion or under contract. No new contractual or construction obliga- 
tions could be undertaken then for at least 18 months under the ap- 
propriation proposed by the Budget Bureau for fiscal year 1961. 

If I may interject, there would be no money for planning, and the 
project would just shut down. 

Thus, the Federal appropriation proposed by the Budget Bureau 
for fiscal year 1961 would see the riverfront memorial project grind to 
a halt by the end of fiscal year 1961. Not only would this involve a 
tragic delay but it would mean a costly addition to the total project 
expenses. Contracts for phases of construction which could be under- 
taken in fiscal year 1961 could not be squeezed into fiscal year 1962 
along with projects scheduled for fiscal year ~_ even if major Fed- 
eral appropriations were made for that fiscal yea 

The projects scheduled for fiscal year 1961 are » the crucial construc- 
tion phases involving substructure and preparation for the later major 
phases of memorial construction. If a hiatus were allowed to develop 
in the schedule of construction work on the memorial, the stretchout 
would add materially to costs not only because of possible future in- 
creases in general construction costs but also because of the inefficiency 
brought out by starting and stopping work on the project. 
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For many years this joint Federal-city project has been in abeyance 
while the difficult local problem of the relocation of the terminal rail- 
road tracks was resolved. Cooperative action by all local parties con- 
cerned finally resolved this roadblock of the relocation of the railroad 
tracks and the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial track reloca- 
tion project is well under construction. 

The planned work schedule of the National Park Service to which 
reference has been made envisages the possible completion of the me- 
morial in orderly fashion by 1964. The Federal Government has a 
moral obligation to see to the completion of this project according to 
schedule. 

City matching money is available for any Federal appropriations 
which would be geared to the work schedule of the National Park 
Service for the fiscal years concerned. 

It is, therefore, imperative that supplemental Federal appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1960 be sought and th at an increase in the proposed 
appropriation for fiscal year 1961 be sought to match the fine work 
schedule of the National Park Service and make this project a reality 
by 1964. 

The tragic inadequacy of the proposed Federal appropriation for 
fiscal year 1961 is demonstrated by the fact that it is just about 20 
percent of the total amount of Federal money which could properly 
and usefully be obligated during the next 18 months. 

The Jefferson National Expansion Memorial is a magnificent monu- 
ment to the westward expansion of the United States. Its whole con- 
cept provides a gloriously striking and inspiring reminder of this 
great phase of our national heri itage. 

We must seek the : appropriations necessary to keep this great proj- 
ect on schedule. 

(Tabulation submitted by Mayor Tucker follows :) 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
JEFFERSON NATIONAL EXPANSION Mxmortat, 
St. Louis, Mo., January 4, 1960, 


Summary of remaining items for development program and estimates of cost 





| Plans complete ready for Estimated 
Item | Description of work | contract cost, 
Jan. 1, 1960 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1 | Design, working drawings, and supervision, Saarinen_| Contract being issued_--_____| $200, 000 

2) Preliminary design for visitor center and arch, |_.-_.do__ ee eee 200, 000 
Saarinen 

3 | Core borings ea Under contract___- 5, 000 

4 | Tunnel ventilation system and right-of-way acqui- | Change order to be issued | 200, 000 
sition south of Pop lar St. |} to MacDonald Construc- | 


| | tion Co. for ventilation; 
right-of-way purchased by | 
terminal. 





5 | Contingencies for overruns, and change order for | Reserve......-.--..-...._._- 91, 185 
railroad relocation project 
6 | Portion: South crossover bridge and retaining wall | Change order to be issued___| 419, 000 
at Poplar St. 
7.| Portion: Historical research, restorations, exhibit |................__- shie= 12, 000 
plans, and installation of museum units | 
8 | Portion: Archeological investigations and salvage ss oe ta . 5, 000 
Funds for above items now available and ae tt PE Ae Ss 1, 139, 185 
being obligated, except for reserve. | 
9 | Portion: Embankment retaining walls north and | January 1960__._._______- ? 144, 000 
south of railroad tunnel at steps. 
10 | Complete south crossover bridge and retaining wall |_....do____._._-....-_______- 394, 000 
at Poplar St. 
11 North crossover bridge Fe ais mia seeut 1, 469, 500 
12 | Complete embankment retaining walls north and |--...do____...--2- 222-2. 2_- 75, 000 
south of railroad tunnel at steps. | 
13 | Portion: Historical research, restorations, exhibit |._......._._._.-- en ae 32, 500 
plans, and installation of museum units | 
14 | Portion: Archeological investigations and salvage pica peasetetaanadeecce : 10, 000 
15 | Engineering studies, elevator for arch si aN i lea BE cat ae a a 75, 000 
16 | Portion: Renovation and restoration of old court- |__- ie inianlde tern Bik a 137, 500 
| house (cornices and moats). | 
17 | Purchase of material for grand steps_- --- senery 1000 325 jo nnn c 1, 000, 000 
18 | Stone facing railroad relocation work PUIO SU. -Guiwonave oes 750, 000 
19 | Grand steps to levee- -do_. cata acai 500, 000 
290 | North river overlook building, steps and final re- | December 1960_____- aed 1, 000, 000 
taining wall finish | 
91 | Finish grading, utilities, lighting, levee sidewalk, |_....do..__-..--....__-- : 800, 000 
| and landscape east strip (paving, relocate levee 
| _ tracks and retaining wall). | 
92 | Underground utilities_- Ree Da ig ics as on 1, 500, 000 
93 | Portion: Historical research, restorations, exhibit |_...............-.-- is 100, 000 
| plans, and installation of museum units. 
24 | Final grading, trails, trail displays, perimeter walks, | May 1961_--_- called nies cee 1, 000, 000 
| interior walks, lighting, etc. | 
25 | South River overlook building, utility building, re- |_....do..-.-......-_.____- . 1, 450, 000 
| taining walls and steps. | 
26 | Complete historical research, restorations, exhibit ph poataehesiaieemuapsaie oe 467, 500 
| plans, and installation of museum units. | 
27 | Complete archeological investigations and salvage ee 15, 000 
28 | Arch and visitor center E 5 December 1961_____. - 10, 000, 000 
29 | Relocate Washington Ave. (including walks and PND decease ; 75, 000 
curbs.) | 
80 | 2 pedestrian crossover bridges of 3d St_-- = 5 ee been wc owes 500, 000 
31 | North and south boundary retaining walls do.... Je ebbelieeans | 400, 000 
32 | Retaining wall at cathedral parking area- October 1961__._______- 100, 000 
33 | Landscaping and miscellaneous finish work ---- PUG TOE inc ctccteenatacc -| 1, 100, 000 
34 | Sculptures . ah ea | 100, 000 
35 | Complete renovation and restoration of old court- RE vatgnvnaocneaas ead 812, 500 
house. | 





Mayor Tucker. May I, with your permission, submit for the record 
a statement from Senator Hennings which his office asked me to sub- 
mit ? 

Mr. Denton. You may make that a part of the record. 

Mayor Tucker. We thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

(Senator Hennings’ statement follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR., U.S. SENATE 


Mr. Chairman, for more than 20 years, the people of Missouri have been look- 
ing forward to the completion of the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
project. 

The Jefferson National Expansion Memorial Association was organized by 
the citizens of St. Louis in April 1934, to promote ‘the construction of a perma- 
nent memorial on the site of old St. Louis. The target date for the completion 
of the memorial is 1964—the 200th anniversary of the founding of St. Louis, 
the “Gateway of the West.” The riverfront memorial will also commemorate the 
fortuitous Louisiana Purchase of 1804 by President Thomas Jefferson. St. Louis 
envisions the completion of the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial with its 
beautiful park, buildings, and arch, as one of the foremost attractions in the 
city. It will bring millions of visitors to St. Louis. 

I feel very close to this project. When I was a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I worked for the first authorization of the Jefferson National Ex- 
pansion Memorial project in St. Louis. I introduced the authorization bill into 
the Senate on February 18, 1958. I organized the hearing at which prominent 
officials from St. Louis and East St. Louis appeared. 

Federal funds are expended by the United States for construction of this 
memorial in the ratio of $3 of Federal funds for each $1 of money contributed 
by the city of St. Louis. 

In order to achieve an orderly schedule of work and to expedite the comple- 
tion of the memorial by 1964, a Federal appropriation of $8,190,000 will be re- 
quired during the next 18 months according to a program which has been ap- 
proved by the National Park Service. 

I strongly urge the committee to give serious consideration to the appropria- 
tion of the sums that could be efficiently utilized for the development of the Jeffer- 
son National Expansion Memorial in the coming 18 months. 

Mr. Denton. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cannon. I yield to the distinguished gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. Jensen. I want to say I have just finished reading the book en- 
titled “The Jeffersonian.” That book I think sets out the great quali- 
ties of that great statesman, Thomas Jefferson, better than any book 
I ever read on the subject. It gives a very good concept of his great 
thinking and the many patents that he received, improvements to so 
many things that were used in those days. He never would take a single 
dime in royalty on any patent. Of course, all during his life ‘he 
proved himself to be not a politician but a statesman of the highest 
order, and he died a p auper. 

I think without doubt Thomas Jefferson deserves the praise and 
this great monument which is erected to his memory as much as any 
man who ever lived in this great Nation of ours. I was glad, Mr. 
Mayor, to have you come before the committee and make these 
representations. 

Mayor Tucker. I thank you for your kind remarks. 

Mr. Karsten. We also have Mr. Morton May, president of the 
Jefferson Memorial Association, who would like to make a statement. 

Mr. Denton. Do you wish to file your statement ? 

Mr. May. Could I read it? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. Or you may cover the highlights, whichever 
you wish. 


Mr. May. I had better read it, if I may. 
STATEMENT OF MORTON D. MAY 


Mr. May. Chairman Denton, members of the House Subcommittee 
on Appropriations; I am Morton D. May, president of the Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial Association, which is the St. Louis 
30 
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group responsible for coordinating the efforts of all parties interested 
in the development of the Jetferson National Expansion Memorial 
on the historical site of St. Louis’ Mississippi River front. 

I am also president of the May Department Stores Co., which has 
an annual volume of some $680 million—with stores from coast to 
coast, including Hecht’s here in Washington, the May Co. in Cleve- 
land, Strauss Hirshberg in Youngstown, Kaufmann’s in Pittsburgh, 
and others. Our headquarters offices are in St. Louis, Mo., which is 
also my home. 

Almost 10 years ago, when I testified on the Jefferson National Ex- 
pansion Memorial before another congressional committee, I brought 
out the following points: 

1. It is basically good business to proceed with the project immedi- 
ately and without further delay. 

2. It will give the greatest impetus to the revitalization of St. 
Louis, particularly the downtown business district which has suffered 
from slow decay, a substantial reduction of real estate values, and an 
alarming loss of taxes to the city, State, and Federal Government. 

3. It will permit St. Louis to proceed with its plans for housing 
developments, off-street parking facilities, and other projects vital to 
the future of the city and which cannot be consummated until the 
Jefferson National Memorial project is clarified. 

4, It is fitting and proper that this country should have a memorial 
to suitably commemorate the Louisiana Purchase and its significance 
in the development of our western empire which has played so im- 
portant a part in making our country the world’s greatest. 

5. It is not a new project. The Federal Government has acquired 
and now holds title to the land. The land has been cleared. The de- 
sign, paid for by local citizens, has been accepted by the U.S. Terri- 
torial Expansion Committee and National Park Service. 

Mr. Denton. May I ask you one thing: Is urban renewal doing 
anything about your downtown river front ? 

Mr. May. Not on the river front. We have a lot of projects going 
on, which I will bring out in this statement. 

Mayor Tucker. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that we have an urban 
renewal project in the poorer area, downtown, of 465 acres. We 
have one on the south of 27 or 28 acres. We have another one com- 
pleted of another 11 acres. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. May. The citizens of St. Louis have authorized issuance of 
bonds as their contribution to the project. This country cannot afford 
to fail in its duty to follow through. 

6. The project will serve as a great rededication of our precious 
American heritage. It will again focus the attention of the entire 
world on the United States. The memorial’s unique arch, and its 
observation post symbolizing the gateway to the West, its museums, 
its reconstruction of early river life, its restanurants, will make the 
memorial a mecca for tourists from every State of the Union and from 
the far corners of the earth. 

That is the statement I made 10 years ago. 

Subsequent to this 1950 hearing, progress on an authorization bill 
through Congress was stopped by the Chinese intervention in the 
Korean war. Finally, in 1954, Congress reaffirmed its obligation to 
construct the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial by passing an 
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authorization bill; and in 1956, $2,640,000 was appropriated to start 
construction. These funds added to the $6,750,000 of Federal funds 
received many years ago to purchase and clear the 40-acre memoria] 
tract means that the Federal Government now has over $9 million in 
the project, matched by the city of St. Louis bond-issue funds of 
approximately $2,250,000. All available funds have been obligated, 
and the project will fall behind schedule unless Congress passes a 
supplemental appropriation of $2,500,000 in fiscal 1960 and $5,600,000 
in the regular budget of fiscal 1961. 

I enclose herewith, as exhibit A, a work program I requested the 
National Park Service to furnish me. I have that here. It is the 
same one that was in the mayor’s statement. I will make it a part of 
the record. 

Mr. Denton. If he submitted the same thing, it is a part of the 
record, 

Mr. May. I refer to it here. 

Mr. Denton. We shall take care of it. 

Mr. May. Items 1 through 8 are under contract, and in order to 
protect against a possible increase in price, items 9 through 12 have 
been contracted subject to funds being made available by Congress be- 
fore August. The $2.5 million supplemental appropriation would 
cover these items, and also items 13 through 17, which should be con- 
tracted for immediately. The $5,600,000 which we are asking for in 
the fiseal 1961 budget cover items 18 through 27, which must be con- 
tracted for before July of 1961 if the project is to be completed in an 
orderly and economical manner in accordance with the Secretary of 
the Interior’s publicly announced schedule which was made to fit in 
with the 200th anniversary of the city of St. Louis in early 1964. 

Failure to complete the memorial on schedule will be very costly to 
the taxpayers due to rising costs of construction and interrupted 
workflow, but even more important will be the loss of tax revenue to 
the Federal Government caused by the delay of construction involving 
many millions of dollars of private capital. 

To give you concrete examples, there is planned an $89 million sta- 
dium and sports center project and a $35 million luxury apartment 
development immediately adjacent to the Jefferson National Expan- 
sion Memorial. These developments will be delayed or killed if the 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial is not completed on schedule. 

I submit herewith as exhibit B, a letter from James P. Hickok, 
president of the First National Bank of St. Louis, who is chairman 
of the Civic Center Redevelopment Corp. 

I would like to read this letter. Do I have time to read it ? 

Mr. Denron. You may put it in the record just as well. 

Mr. May. It is a very strong letter, saying that in all probability 
they will lose this stadium development. You see, the problem here 
is that citizens of St. Louis are putting up $20 million worth of equity 
money. They now have $18 million of this committed for. But they 
need to borrow the additional money in order to build the stadium. 
The stadium loses money, and it depends upon a motel project to pay 
for this. The motel project needs the people that the Jefferson Me- 
morial will bring to St. Louis in order to be feasible. If this is not 
completed, then the chances are the stadium cannot go ahead. 

Mr. Denton, What about your floodwall? Is this all in high 
territory ? 
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Mr. May. This is all high territory I am talking about now. This 
is all considerably above flood level. 

We probably will lose this very important $80 million project which 
will help revitalize the whole downtown, and the luxury apartments, 
if we do not go ahead with it. That is what this letter says. 

Mr. Curtis. I think you should emphasize this is all private capital. 

Mr. May. It is all private capital, and will return to the Govern- 
ment many millions of dollars of taxes. 

In 1937, the Supreme Court in the famous case of Balter v. Ickes 
denied a certiorari petition, thereby clearly establishing that title to 
the 83-acre memorial tract rested with the Federal Government, that 
the Federal Government had a contract with the city of St. Louis 
to build the memorial, that St. Louis had fulfilled its side of the con- 
tract, and it only remained for the Federal Government to do like- 
wise. 

On many occasions some citizens have said, “If this is going to lay 
like this w ithout anything happening to it, why don’t we ‘take it back 
in the city?” The answer is simple: It would take congressional action 
to do that. It would be almost an impossible thing to achieve. It be- 
longs to the Federal Government. 

The 83-acre Jefferson National Expansion Memorial area is only 
three blocks from the busiest street in downtown St. Louis. The 25- 
vear lack of development in this key 40-block tract. has been more 
responsible for the rapid decay in downtown St. Louis than any other 
factor. Today rental values in the core area of St. Louis are con- 
siderably lower than in any American city of comparable size, and they 
are continuing to decline because there is no demand for available 
space. There has not been a major large office building built in the 
downtown area since 1925. There have been several small ones, but 
no major one. Needless to say, when the core area of a city rots, the 
downtown loses population yearly, and the resultant loss of tax rev- 
enue to the Federal Government, the State and the city is extremely 
serious. 

When the Secretary of the Interior announced that the Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial would be completed by 1964, it im- 
mediately brought new life into downtown St. Louis. I have men- 
tioned the stadium and apartment projects which already have 
equity money promised and could get financing almost immediately 
if the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial project goes forward 
on schedule. There are many other projects in the planning stages 
which will go forward when the stadium and luxury apartments are 
assured. Tf the $5,600,000 which is needed to complete the Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial is included in the fiscal 1961 budget, 
many times this amount will come back to the Federal Government 
in tax revenue. 

Everyone seems to agree that the Jefferson National Expansion Me- 
morial will ultimately be completed. It seems to me that it is a 
sound business proposition to avoid as much increased construction 
costs as possible while at the same time creating more revenue for 
the Federal Government. There is a unique opportunity here for 
the Federal Government to save taxpayers money and at the same 
time revitalize one of our country’s major cities. 

Thank you very much for letting me appear before you. 


(Exhibits A and B submitted by Mr. May follow :) 
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Exuisit A 


U.S. DEPARTMENT O 


F THE INTERIOR, 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
JEFFERSON NATIONAL EXPANSION MEMORIAL, 
St. Louis, Mo., January 5, 1960. 


Summary of remaining items for development program and estimates of cost 





Estimated 
cost, Jan. 
1, 1960 
$200, 000 
200, 000 


5, 000 
200, 000 


91, 185 
419, 000 
12, 000 


5, 000 
1, 132, 185 
144, 000 
394, 000 


1, 469, 500 
75, 000 


32, 500 


10, 000 


75, 000 
137, 500 


1, 000, 000 
750, 000 
500, 000 

1, 000, 000 
800, 000 

1, 500, 000 
100, 000 

1, 000, 000 

1, 450, 000 
467, 500 


15, 000 
10, 000, 000 





Plans complete ready for 
Item Description of work contract 
Be gies Design, working drawings, and supervision, | Contract being issued-_-_.-..--- 
Saarinen. 
Be totems Preliminary design for visitor center and arch, |_.__- Oct. chests lk 
Saarinen. 
2. sense. DESY SNURIONII is i sn tenia ea em ng eeieosaaee ian tea Under contract_.......-.-..--- 
Bole tokaes Tunnel ventilation system and R/W acquisi- | Change order to be issued to 
tion south of Poplar St. MacDonald Construction 
Co. for ventilation. R/W 
purchased by terminal. 
Ba ccacsceun | Contingencies for overruns and change order | Reserve__......-.------------- 
for railroad relocation project. 
6.........--] (Portion) south crossover bridge and retaining | Change order to be issued -__--- 
wall at Poplar St. 
Tits eucaun | (Portion) historical research, restorations, ex- Nivcadgitdaseeneenandaeawaienee 
| hibit plans, and installation of museum | 
units. 
BW nccccoanl. CROrLION) -OPCHAOIONIGG: “TIVONRINMCMIN BEG |. ....-.cencncccscensaencccnes- 
salvage. 
Funds for above items now available |_........................-.....- 
and being obligated, except for re- 
serve. 
Nee (Portion) embankment retaining walls north | January 1960.....-..---------- 
and south of railroad tunnel at steps. 
Wie to ninene Complete south crossover bridge and retain- ee San eteness eltedecty 
ing wall at Poplar St. 
isice kamen a | Werth onoset ver DOIIG6 55. occ cceminescs dgusmws he abe. 2 BOs ple ceuias sqatbigwuatink 
RRsas eases Complete embankment retaining walls north Lc aan nedde need aes oan aegis 
| and south of railroad tunnel at steps. | 
iisasteaak (Portion) historical research, restorations, ex- |_...........--.--.-----.-------- 
hibit plans, and installation of museum 
units. 
Wa (Portion) archeological investigations and foioe ce! Soe aie Seed Deas 
salvage. 
De cacesamame Rneineoring studies, elevator Iie SPON . «6065 <b pdadiccen scmonncncndosmceee acer ons 
Picccshadantee (Portion) renovation and restoration of old |_..................-..----.-..- 
courthouse (cornices and moats). 
WM iSncncas x ahnl Purchase of material for grand steps_......---- Fammaryg 1000 ss. cscctics cst cans 
Dita cage | Stone facing railroad relocation work. ...------ EE TOD iebncuninadedcumentele 
19_. cctianl! EME BORE CO ROUEN = 5 so cccncscanaateukeves ER ee 
20..........-]| North River Overlook Building, steps and | December 1960-.....-.--.------ 
final retaining wall finish. 
Dcvasechave Finish grading, utilities, lighting, levee side- |..._- Oo si edebdiibudanivuielee 
walk, and landscape east strip (paving, relo- 
cate levee tracks, and retaining wall). 
Pinincecinnias Underground utilities... ..- Vaditin tkidewtilb dow Res ods GBs cise cantigisiandncubuns 
itensacekesred (Portion), historical research, restorations, |. .......-<5.sen--<<0-=-ss000--=- 
exhibit plans, and installation of museum 
units. 
Di cneisiiadbanel Final grading, trails, trail displays, perimeter | May 1961__.---..------------- 
walks, interior walks, lighting, etc. 
Mic cec cc cuaee South River Overlook Bldg., utility building, SEED nada ergiamtemias elias ae 
retaining walls, and steps. 
Miekaaasen Complete historical research, restorations, | As soon as money available. _. 
exhibit plans, and installation of museum 
units. 
Pico wsaue Complete archeological investigations and |_....do_........-.-------------- 
salvage. | 
28 = ATGDn GNG Visitor GONter .... .<2c< 6.5 ccwecssea= Be. | ne toe 
vince dsntads Relocate Washington Ave. (including walks |__--- Dixktisscdcceguaaentnnwntcnns 
and curbs). 
We siloncdecee 2 pedestrian crossover bridges of 3d St__...--- eos tit vedutbebdladmuaiahe 
31. _.| North and south boundary retaining walls__._|.....do-.....---.-.------------- 
32 ...--| Retaining wall.at Cathedral parking area--.-- |, Ontober- IBGR. , . 2. .asisuesses- 
goo Sarde aen | Landscaping and miscellaneous finish work....| June 1962____....-------------- 
Ma tek Souloeeres... |. 4.562. tec. dud je. SEE Ws oc agch idence donk’ aod’ 
Wes icc cane Complete renovation and restoration of old |_---- Dacscapindneneeindepeeane 
courthouse. 








75, 000 
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EXHIBIT B 


First NATIONAL BANK IN St. Lovlis, 
St. Louis, Mo., January 22, 1960. 
Mr. Morton D. May, 
President, Jefferson National Expansion Memorial Association, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Buster: Those of us who have been working so hard for the past year 
to make certain that the new downtown sports stadium will be built are deeply 
concerned about the heavy cuts which have been announced in the Federal ap- 
propriations required to complete the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial. 
Completely adequate matching funds from the city of St. Louis have, of course, 
been available for years. 

As you know, one of the principal factors in our decision to locate the stadium 
adjacent to the memorial park was our understanding that now, after 25 years 
of delay, work would proceed steadily until the project was completed by 1964. 
Our own timetable has been geared to this same schedule. This meant that by 
1964 we would have two highly complimentary facilities, each of which would 
contribute greatly to the success and use of the other. 

If completion of the Jefferson Memorial Park is now to be delayed some 2, 4, 
or 6 additional years, it places our entire $89 million program (all of it in pri- 
vate capital) in serious jeopardy. We know the stadum itself will lose money 
and we must have supporting facilities to offset such losses. The major such 
facility is the 750-room motel we will build on Third Street—directly facing the 
park. This motel will undoubtedly be well occupied on the 80 to 90 days each 
year when we have stadium events. However, we will urgently need a con- 
tinuing source of business on the other 275 to 285 days. From the start, we 
have felt that the millions of visitors who would be attracted annually to the 
Jefferson Memorial Park would be our principal source of such business because 
ours would be the closest such facility to the memorial. 

Obviously, we could expect little or no business from a half-completed me- 
morial park. This would make operation of our large motel very precarious 
and might therefore preclude its construction in the first place. This, in turn, 
could kill the entire stadium program. 

We feel the tremendous amount of economic activity that our stadium project 
alone would create, not to mention the many beneficial economic side effects, 
would return to the Federal Government in a year or two far more than the $4,086,- 
875 which has been cut from the Federal budget for the memorial for fiscal 1961. 
This would be true because of the great amount of additional employment made 
necessary to build our development and the personal income taxes paid to the 
Federal Government by such employees from the wages earned working on our 
project. Even more revenue would accrue to the Federal Government from 
many other taxes—including Federal corporation income taxes from the cor- 
poration which will build the stadium and other facilities. In the aggregate, 
those would probably soon exceed the relatively small amount of the additional 
appropriation being sought. 

We sincerely hope that you of the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
Association will join with other civic and governmental groups to seek the nec- 
essary funds to complete the park on schedule. This is a vital “key” to our 
stadium program, as well as to many other downtown redevelopment plans. It 
is a matter of the greatest importance to the future of our city and we assure 
you we will support you in any and all efforts to get this project completed by 
1964, as originally planned. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES P. HICKOK, 
President, Civic Genter Redevelopment Corp. 


Mr. Denton. Thank you very much. 

Have you anybody who wishes to appear? 

Mr. Karsten. TI believe that. concludes the witnesses. 

Mr. Denton. Mrs. Sullivan said she would like to be here but she 
had to be in another committee. She has advised me that she sup- 
ports Mayor Tucker’s request and urges favorable action on the part 
of the committee. 
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Monpay, January 25, 1960. 
CraB Orcuarp NationaL Witoiire Reruce, Devin’s Kircuen Lake 
WITNESS 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Denton. We are pleased to have with us at this time the Hon- 
orable Kenneth J. Gray, of Illinois, and I am sure all of you know 
my neighbor. 

Mr. Gray. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and the other dis- 
tinguished members of the subcommittee. 

I shall try to be very brief. 

I certainly appreciate the opportunity of taking a few minutes to 
discuss a very important project with you. 

First, I want. to say that due to the vigilance of this committee in 
holding such early hearings I was caught off balance and do not have 
a prepared statement. 

Mr. Denton. I do not believe we could put that chart in the record. 

Mr. Gray. No, sir. I was stopped about four times trying to get 
this large chart through some of the small] passageways. 

I am here today to request urgently, 450,000 for Devil’s Kitchen 
Lake, Il. 

Mr. Denon. Surely. 

Mr. Gray. In 1940 Congress, through the Works Progress Admin- 
istration, started a comprehensive project in southern Illinois. It is 
now known as the Crab Orchard National Wildlife Refuge. It is 
composed of a series of three lakes, this [indicating! being the large 
Crab Orchard Lake, this [indicating] being Little Grassey Lake, and 
the third, and the project to which I want to address myself today, 
is Devil’s Kitchen Lake, which is almost completed. 

Many millions of dollars of Federal money has been spent in this 
area for a bomb-loading plant during World War II, and subsequent 
programs since. In 1947 the Congress gave the U.S. Department of 
Interior’s Bureau of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife jurisdiction over 
this area as a national wildlife refuge. Last year 1.5 million visitors 
visited this area. As part of this overall comprehensive Crab Orchard 
project of three lakes, Devil’s Kitchen was started, and the war came 
along in 1943 and construction was stopped when it was one-third 
completed. 

In 1955 this committee and the Committee on Appropriations in 
the Senate allowed $1 million to continue construction of this lake. 
Up to today $3.3 million has been appropriated by the committee to 
complete Devil’s Kitchen Lake, and on May 30 of last year I am happy 
to say that the Army Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Sports 
Fisheries and Wildlife and local people dedicated Devil’s Kitchen Dam 
onitscompletion. I am referring tothe dam itself. However, in order 
to have a comprehensive recreational program it became necessary to 
build 24 miles of access roads into this.rough terrain area, and that is 
the purpose of my being here today. They have run out of funds. 
The Army Engineers are $450,000 short of completion of this entire 
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project. If funds are not allowed now the entire project is useless, 

At this point I would like to point out for the benefit of the com- 
mittee a fact in particular reference to this request. You have here 
a project which is almost self-sustaining. By that, I mean this entire 
area took in 95 cents on the dollar last year for what the Government 
appropriated in expenditures for operation and maintenance. The 
budget for this year submitted by the Department of the Interior is 
something in the neighborhood of $410,000, and we anticipate taking in 
about $400,000 in revenue from the sale of municipal water, recrea- 
tional facilities, and other revenues. 

I would dare say it is the only national wildlife refuge in the 
country which is anywhere near self- “supporting. 

We believe once this third lake is completed and we are able to 
have cottage-site development and expand our recreational facilities 
in order to take care of these 1.5 million visitors we will be able to 
make a profit. We believe we will be able to earn more money for 
the Government than you are appropriating for the project. 

I have a letter from the Corps of Engineers pointing out that if 
this $450,000 is not allowed—and incidentally all of this work has 
been under contract—they will have to stop the contractor and they 
estimate it will cost about $80,000 additional money to go back and 
re-do some of these roads and other things which they have started. 

They are 72 percent complete with the access roads. 

Mr. Denton. Did the Army Engineers recommend that to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, that is the mystery on this whole thing, Mr. Chair- 
man. These funds ran out in October of last year, and there is no 
money in the budget. The Army Corps of Engineers cannot under- 
stand why. 

Let me briefly explain this, if I may: The project is a Bureau of 
Sports Fishehies and Wildlife project, and the Army Engineers are 
only interested in the actual construction of the project. This action 
of responsibility was given to the Army Engineers by the Appropria- 
tions Committee, who felt the Engineers were better qualified to do 
the job of building dams. 

Mr. Tuomson. There is not any flood control involved in this proj- 
ect; is there? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir; it is one of those multipurpose projects which 
was started back before the war asa WPA project, and then the bomb- 
loading plant was put in during the war. And the tremendous wild- 
life refuge has been developed since. 

In 1947 the Congress put the peaponen yey for the jurisdiction of 
this project under the Fish and Wildlife Service. However, since 
they do not have experience in building dams the Corps of Engineers 
was called in by the Appropriations Committee to do the work. 

I have a picture of the completed dam. As I say, we dedicated it 
on May 30 of last year, but we are not going to be able to get any of 
the benefits or bring in any of the thousands of dollars of revenue 
until this roadwork and other work is completed. 

So, this $450,000 is sorely needed in order to complete the project, 
and make this project self-sustaining to the Federal Government. 

That is essentially the situation, gentlemen. 

Mr. Tuomson. Was this project justified initially as a place for 
nesting and breeding of ducks and geese, and that sort of thing? 
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Mr. Gray. No; to go back to 1940, this was started, as I said, as a 
Works Progress Administration program. The wildlife refuge 
started in 1947 by act of Congress. 

Mr. Tuomson. I understand. My point is this: In order to receive 
the Federal benefit from it we do not need to construct roads in there; 
do we ¢ 

Mr. Gray. Yes. This area has never been developed 

Mr. THomson. But, you have the dam and that is going to collect 
the water and geese can rest there, but when it comes to getting roads 
in there and that sort of thing, in other areas I think that the States 
are expected to take that out of their allocation on Federal highways. 

Mr. Gray. You would be correct, but this is all federally owned. 
This is all inside the Crab Orchard National Wildlife Refuge, and is 
being developed for recreation and cottage site development and must 
have roads. 

The State would not be permitted to spend any money on Federal 
land. This is all within the boundary of the national wildlife refuge 
and the State is not permitted to do that. 

Mr. THomson. But, the other States are expected to. 

Mr. Gray. They will not let them do that. here. 

Mr. Tuomson. The State wanted to do it, but the Federal Govern- 
ment would not let them ¢ 

Mr. Gray. No, sir; this is a Federal project all the way through. 
The State conservation department does not have any jurisdiction. 
They do help police some of the area for hunting purposes, but that 
is all. 

Mr. Denton. We appreciate very much having your statement, 
Congressman Gray. 

Mr. Gray. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 





CooreERATIVE Forestry PROGRAMS 
WITNESS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now hear Senator Case, 

Senator Case. I am pleased to appear in support of the appropria- 
tions requested for fiscal year 1961 by the Association of State For- 
esters for the cooperative State and Federal forestry programs. 

These cooperative programs have paid real dividends. I am per- 
sonally acquainted with the very excellent results which have been 
achieved in forest and woodland conservation. The work of the 
States though the State foresters has been a keystone in carrying out 
this vital program. 

South Dakota in 1959 suffered extremely disastrous forest fires. 
The Deadwood fire has been estimated to have created suppression 
costs in excess of $300,000. Our forest fire protection budgets look 
small when we realize that this loss, great as it was, could well have 
run into the millions if the city of Deadwood had been destroyed. 
The cooperative forest fire protection program can be credited in 
large measure for keeping the damages relatively low. 

The tree seedling and cooperative forest management programs are 
pice. rich benefits to the State of South Dakota. These should 

continued and strengthened. 
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In conclusion, T want to commend the work of our State foresters 
who are making a significant contribution to the preserv: ition of our 
natural resources. Their close working relationships with the private 
citizenry have proved to be the strength of these great cooperative 
efforts in forestry management and conservation. 


Jones Acapemy INpDIAN ScHOOL AND ForESTRY SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. CARL ALBERT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Wirwan. We shall hear from Representative Albert of Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. Arserr. Mr. Chairman, I wish to submit for the consideration 
of this distinguished committee a request for funds to be used in con- 
struction and improvements at the Jones Academy Indian School near 
Hartshorne, Okla. This is the only U.S. Indian school still open in 
what was formerly the Choctaw Nation and it fulfills an important 
need in this area 

Since this school is located in Oklahoma’s Third Congressional 
District which I represent, I am personally well acquainted with the 
existing situation. Facilities at the school are inadequate, antiquated, 
and hazardous. The Bureau of Indian Affairs Safety Engineer has 
declared one of the buildings unsafe and has recommended aban- 
donment. 

The specific facilities included in the area director’s justifications 
which would be financed by this appropriation are a new dormitory, 
kitchen, and dining hall. 

Originally, Jones Academy was a boys’ school. In fiseal year 1955, 
with the closing of Wheelock Academy, it became coeducational. The 
area director’s recommendation is for a 256-pupil dormitory building 
with wings for boys and girls. Such a building would permit aban- 
donment of the structures presently used for dormitories, as well as 
the transfer of some pupils from an unsafe building at another lo- 
cation. 

The present. boys’ dormitory was built in 1891, constructed of nat- 
ural stone and brick. Apparently, the original mortar was not strong 
and it has begun to crumble. Interior w ‘alls and floors are made of 
wood with beaded or metal ceilings. Rooms are extremely hard to 
heat due to the high ceilings. Approximately 100 boys are housed 
under these conditions on the first: and second floors. 

Two open stairways, steep and hazardous, connect the basement and 
the second floor. There are no |: ndings on these stairs between floors. 
The area director’s report says: 

Stairways are close to each other and a fire which would block one would 
also make the other useless and would probably block all exits on second floor 
which is 21 feet above paved areas. Fire escapes are dangerous but replace- 
ment of stairs and fire escapes would be very costly and not justified in relation 
to the value of the building. 


This situation contains all the elements for a tragic fire. 
The walls are badly cracked and the mason r arches over some of 
the windows have cracked and fallen out. Shifting shale underlays 
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the building, causing cracks because the structure lacks a heavy rein- 
forced foundation. Shower and toilet facilities are completely out- 
of-date and are located in a separate connected building at the base- 
ment level. Thus, in order to reach these facilities, pupils on the 
second floor must use the two long stairways. 

Girls’ housing at Jones Academy is in a similar plight. The area 
director’s report describes it : 

The girls * * * are housed in an old frame school building converted for dor- 
mitory use and in a two-story frame building which was formerly used as a club 
for single employees. Neither of these buildings is suitable for dormitory use 
and both are badly overcrowded. They lack adequate sleeping space as well as 
auxiliary rooms for recreation, storage, laundry, bathing, etc. Neither of these 
is good enough to justify remodeling or being added to. The former club build- 
ing has settled so much that floors are far from level. 


Kitchen and dining hall facilities are far from adequate. Both 
are housed in a one-story brick building, the walls of which are badly 
cracked. Portions of the outside walls have been replaced but the 
cracking and separation continues because of the shifting shale. The 
footings beneath the walls lack adequate size and reinforcement. 
The area director recommended that these buildings be replaced when 
the new dormitory facilities are constructed. 

Jones Academy has been a landmark i in this area for many years 
and has served an important function in the integration of these 
Indian children in the life of the local community. An impressive 
record of accomplishments has been compiled through the long his- 
tory of the school and a great deal of the credit for this success 
should be given to the principal, Miss Agnes Spurlock, as well as the 
community of Hartshorne. It is my sincere hope that the distin- 
guished members of this committee will see fit to grant the necessary 
funds for the continuation of this important program. 


COOPERATIVE FORESTRY PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, as the representative of an area in which forestry 
is a major industry, I wish to join with the Association of State 
Foresters in requesting an increase in the cooperative Federal funds 
provided under Public Law 270, the Clarke-McNary Act, for fiscal 
vear 1961. 

Although the State of Oklahoma is generally thought of as one of 
the Plains States, in my 13 county congressional district alone, a total 
land area of 7,971,000 acres, 4, 777,000 % acres are forest land. During 
the past year under the provisions of the Clarke-McNary Act, 817,- 
000 additional acres received fire protection assistance. This brings 
the total forest land in Oklahoma being given some protection to 
3,962,000 acres. 

The funds for fiscal year 1960 which made possible this increased 
protection in Oklahoma were $248,000 from the State, $46,000 from 
private sources, and $145,850 in Federal moneys. These figures ade- 
quately demonstrate, I believe, the relatively ‘small finance ial burden 
which the Federal Government has been asked to bear in comparison 
to State and private contributions. 

The preservation and continued growth of our forests as a matter 
of concern to the whole Nation. Our natural resources are the basis, 
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not only of our industrial power, but as well provide recreational 
opportunities for millions of people each year. I believe it is inpera- 
tive that the Federal Government not only maintain, but increase, 
their assistance in the field. 

Presently the Federal cooperative funds for forest fire prevention 
are $10,085,000; for forest management, $1,542,000; and for the pro- 
duction of forest tree seedlings and their distribution, $290,000. The 
Association of State Foresters is requesting that for fiscal year 1961 
these funds be: $20 million for forest fire prevention ; $2,500,000 for 
management assistance; and $1 million for nurseries and seedling dis- 
tribution. 

In Oklahoma this would allow development of new areas with detec- 
tion towers, equipment, manpower, and communications. Protection 
could be provided for all forest lands. We now have only two farm 
foresters to assist with forest management. There is a need for six 
or eight more. While reforestation, wildlife habitats, windbreaks, and 
other forest plantings have gained, seedlings must be supplied con- 
tinually. 

We cannot afford to let our forest resources deteriorate and we must 
protect the progress we have made. It is my earnest hope that the 
distinguished members of this committee will give favorable consid- 
eration to increasing the cooperative Federal forestry funds for the 
coming year. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Albert. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT AND Forest Servick ProGRAM 


WITNESS 


HON. LEE METCALF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Kirwan. Next we shall hear Representative Metcalf of Mon- 
tana, 

Mr. Mercatr. In the 7 years that I have been appearing before 
this subcommittee, you have done a grand job for the Forest Service. 
You have never failed to provide the increase needed for a key national 
forest program. 

Last year, the Secretary of Agriculture presented to the Congress 
a “program for the national forests.” This purported to set needed 
program goals and accomplishments for the next 12 years. It spelled 
out benefits in glowing terms. The Secretary said we must invest 
more than $1.7 billion to obtain even greater benefits. 

Congress received this program well. The gentlemen of this sub- 
committee responded by agreeing with the other body to a substantial 
increase for fiscal 1960. 

When I measure this year’s budget request against the announced 
program needs, I am appalled. To be on the schedule set by this 
administration would require $40 million more than the President 
asked for in fiscal 1960 and $33 million more than the amount Congress 
appropriated for the Forest Service for fiscal 1960. 

With the chairman’s permission, I include with my statement at 
this point a tabulation detailing the $33 million needed by programs. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Forest Service budget requirements for 1961 based on national forest program 



































Budget 
estimate 
Adminis- Appro- required Increase 
Appropriation tration’s priated for 1961 if required 
request, by Congress, national over 
1960 1960 forest pro- 1960 
gram fully 
| implemented 
Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land management: 
National forest protection and manage- 
ment: 
Timber resource management: 
Sales administration and man- 
egemMent.......4... neat $16, 320, 000 $17, 820, 000 $18, 320, 000 $500, 000 
Reforestation and stand im- 

PRIMARIOIG. <. as cconsars : 3, 015, 000 3, 215, 000 5, 515, 000 2, 300, 000 
Recreation-publie use. ---_- : 8, 500, 000 | 9, 300, 000 15, 500, 000 6, 200, 000 
Wildlife habitat mans iwement _ Pacaath 805, 000 905, 000 1, 805, 000 900, 000 
Range resource Management: 

PORN on ccc eiudecmen 1, 670, 000 1, 670, 000 2, 170, 000 500, 000 
TEOUNOOIION occ ncduecnenat 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 , 850, 000 350, 000 
EID DEO VOUBAIUE oo isnncnnsesacase 1, 600, 000 1, 600, 000 2, 000, 000 400, 000 
Soil and water management_. ‘ 1, 370, 000 | 1, 370, 000 2, 370, 000 1, 000, 000 
Mineral claims, leases, and other 
Oe aT ES ene 3, 385, 000 3, 485, 000 4, 385, 000 900, 000 
Ranger district m: inagement een de 7, 384, 000 7, 384, 000 7, 584, 000 200, 000 
Land utilization projects ----- $ 1, 400, 000 1, 400, 000 1, 750, 000 350, 000 
Forest fire protection ‘- : 12, 335, 000 12, 635, 000 14, 410, 000 1, 775, 000 
Structural improvements for ‘fire 
and general purposes (construc- | 
tion and maintenance). .____- . 8, 250, 000 8, 250, 000 10, 625, 000 2, 375, 000 
Subtotal, national forest pro- 

tection and management -- 67, 534, 000 70, 534, 000 88, 284, 000 17, 750, 000 
Less cooperative range improve- 

oo ae Car ; 700, 000 700, 000 700, 000 |....-.-- ‘ 
Net, national forest protection 
and management-_-._- : 66, 834, 000 69, 834, 000 87, 584, 000 
Fighting forest fires____- ate Tas 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 | 5, 000, 000 
—— | — —_ 
[eee 2 S|) = — 
Insect and disease control: 
White pine blister rust control - ---- 3, : 3, 253, 700 3, 253, 700 None 
Other pest control__- aoe 2, 628, 100 3, 628, 100 | 4, 128, 100 500, 000 
Subtotal, insect and disease con- 
I iba an ied sais dae ea : 5, 881, 800 6, 881, 800 7, 381, 800 500, 000 
Acquisition of lands, Weeks Act____- 100, 000 100, 000 100, 000 None 
Total, forest land management--_-__._- 77,815,800 | 81, 815, 800 | “100, 065 800 18, 250, 000 
Forest roads and trails 
Forest roads and trails _ __-- 24, 000, 000 28, 000, 000 1 35, 600, 000 7, 600, 000 
Less amount in excess of authorization__..-|----_--- p 1 5, 600, 000 | 5, 600, 000 
Net amount under authorization limita- | 

tion. hintaan tiehdetad é 2 24,000,000 | 328,000,000 | 30, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
Purchase access roads._..-_..------- i. Pee rice | 41,000,000 4 5, 000, 000 4, 000. 000 
16 percent fame 4... dncnendescteun a 10, 400, 000 11, 800, 000 13, 600, 000 1, 800, 000 
Total road program 6__. ....| 384, 400,000 40, 800, 000 48, 600, 000 | 7 300, 000 





! Program need based on 1960 budget estimate of $24,000,000 plus $11,600,000 for Ist year of national forest 
program is $35,600,000. This is $5,600,000 more than the $30,000,000 authorized by the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act. 

2 Reflects $24,000,000 contract authorization. 

3 Action by Congress permitted use of full $30,000,000 authorization—cash provided $28,000,000. 

4 New fund added by Congress in fiscal year 1960 to permit purchase or condemnation of existing roads. 
If total road is acquired, private timber to pay fair share for hauling over the road. If partial share is 
acquired, payment will be in proportion to Government timber. The $5,000,000 represents amount passed 
by Senate in fiscal year 1960 based on need list submitted by Department of Agriculture on request of Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

5 This 10 percent of prior year national forest receipts available for forest roads and trals. 

§ Distribution of program total by functions: 





| Fiscal year Possible 
1960 | for 1961 





ConeteetiOnn: . oc dcccsccesd aaa a a | $29, 400, 000 | $32, 600, 000 
DAD... .. sccaceunsneasuduane beeb eaabannwentanegsousadas .--| 10, 400,000 | 11, 000, 000 
RI os) a eee aus ea weld | 1, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 

Oi tates tae cate ia aaatioe anal esinteide | 40, 900,000 | 48, 600, 000 














Forest Service budget requirements fo 


Appropriation 


Forest protection and utilization 
Forest research 
Forest and range management research 
Forest protection research__- 
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r 1961 based on national forest program—Con. 


Forest products utilization research _- -. 


Forest resources research. 


Subtotal, research program. 
Forest research construction 


Total, forest research 


Acquisition of lands for Superior National 
Forest... _. 


Forest protection and utilization 
State and private forestry cooperation: 
Cooperation in forest fire control 
Cooperating in forest tree planting 
Cooperation in forest management and 
processing 
General forestry assistance 


Total, State and private forestry 
cooperation 
Acquisition of lands for Cache National Forest 
Acquisition of lands for national forests, special 
acts 
Cooperative range improvements 


Grand total. .......... 


71958 appropriation was $1,308,000, 
* Appropriation of receipts. 


On a close look at the fiscal 1961 budget, 


ord, as follows: 


Adminis- 
tration’s 
request 
1960 


$6, 880, 000 
440, 000 
794, 400 
. 912, 000 


14, 026, 400 


14, 026, 400 


10, 085, 000 
7 290, 000 


1, 542, 000 
410, 800 
12, 327, 800 
50, 000 


£10, 000 
* 700, 000 


139, 330, 000 


Appro- 
priated 
by Congress 
1960 


$7, 104, 000 
2, 650, 000 
2, 835, 400 


1, 937, 000 | 


14, 526, 400 


14, 526, 400 


10, 085, 000 
290, 000 


1, 542, 000 
410, 860 | 


12, 327, 800 


10, 000 
700, 000 


150, 230, 000 


50, 000 | 


Budget 
estimate 
required 
for 1961 if 
national 
forest pro- 
gram fully 
implemented 


$8, 691, 600 
290, 000 
829, 
215, 100 





18, 026, 400 
2, 500, 000 


20, 526, 400 


_ 


, OR5, 000 
290, 000 


1, 542, 000 
410, 800 


te 


None 


10, 000 
700, 000 


183, 230, 000 


700 | 


, 000, 000 


2, 327, 800 | 


Increase 
required 
over 
| 1960 


$1, 587, 600 
640, 000 
994, 300 
278, 100 


500, 000 
500, 000 


rw 


5, 000, 000 


1, 000, 000 


None 
None 


None 
None 
None 
— 50, 000 


None 
None 


33, 000, 000 


I was shocked to note that 
in almost every single program funds sought are below stated needs. 
I will admit that I did not anticipate that the budget would in- 
clude the full amount the administration said is necessary, but I did 
expect to see the request include some increase for every program. 

At my request, the Forest Service prepared an excellent table show- 
ing how additional funds would be spent if provided by the Congress. 
When I made my request, I specifically sought a breakdown of money 
that would be spent without hiring additional Federal employees and 
work that would be performed with additional Federal employees. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I have that table for the rec- 





1961 with increases suggested for the program for the national 


President’s budget for 


appropriation increases in 


Forest Service 


C‘oaninparisaon of 
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This second table shows that even with the increases in the budget 
the request is $20,132,500 below the amount needed for the first year 
of the national forest program. 

The Forest Service budget for fiscal 1961 could be increased by $11,- 
212,000 without incurring a substantial increase in Federal employ- 
ment. In other words, work is available in this amount which soul 
be handled by private contractors. 

The balance, $8,920,500 consists of $5,548,000 in program costs re- 
quiring personal services plus $3,372,500 for material, supplies, travel, 
and other costs. 

I also notice that $530,000 of the budget increase proposed by the 
administration is for the new employee health benefit program. This 
is fine; but we should face up to the fact that this item was not in the 
budget prepared for the long-range 12-year program. And, unless 
the program is revised upward by this amount, the long-range pro- 
gram will be underfinanced by $530,000 at the start. 

A few weeks ago, I was privileged to hear a group of Senators re- 
port on their recent trip to Russia. One fact stands out in their 
analysis: The Russians are setting national goals and meeting them. 
They are getting their resources in shape to meet the demands made 
upon them. We must heed this warning. We must develop our re- 
sources so they will be available and in full as we must draw on them. 
The Federal Government, to the extent that it has resource manage- 
ment responsibilities, must lead the way. The vast Federal forests 
throughout the West are today operating well below their optimum 
level. This hurts our economy now. And it postpones the day when 
we can meet the needs of a growing nation. 

There are no increases in this budget for reforestation, range im- 

rovement, soil and water management, insect and disease control. 
here are only very modest increases for fire protection, structural 
oa research, access roads, and timber sales. 
ur State forester, Mr. Gareth Moon, advises me that these are 
recommendations of the State foresters for three Forest Service pro- 
grams (together with appropriations for fiscal 1960). 

Cooperative forest fire control (CM-2), $20 million ($10,085,000) ; 
cooperative forest management (CFM), $2,500,000 ($1,542,000) ; and 
the nursery program (CM-4) $1 million ($290,000). 

I hope the members of this committee will find the data I have sub- 
mitted useful in making any increase buy us the most conservation 
progress for the dollar invested. Up to $11.2 million could be added, 
and with justification, with virtually no increase in Federal person- 
nel. I trust the committee will explore this possibility and select those 
activities for increase most in need of action now. 

I shall touch briefly on two other Forest Service matters. 

When I was in Montana last fall, I was pleased to note the pro 
that has been made toward completing the forest fire research labora- 
tory in Missoula. It is getting ready to go into operation. I under- 
stand funds are in the current budget for this real contribution to fire 
prevention and control. 

The other is the need for buses, available to the Forest Service with- 
out cost as surplus from other Federal agencies, to transport forest 
firefighters and other emergency crews into rough mountain country. 
In addition to the maierial which I presented to each member of the 
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subcommittee, I learn that the Montana State Forestry Department 
has acquired some of these surplus buses. When State and Federal 
crews attack the same fire, the State crews roll up in buses while Fed- 
sral crews come rattling up in open-stake-side trucks. 
I appreciate your discussion of this problem with Forest Service 
witnesses last Friday. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


To date the Interior Department has not seen fit to come forward 
with a long-range program for the Bureau of Land Management, 
so it is impossible to. measure the real deficiencies between overall 
resource needs and budget estimates and rates of progress, or lack 
of it. 

Hlere is an agency charged with managing public resources which 
will return $243 million to the Treasury this year. Next year these 
resources will bring in $268 million. 

How much money does the administration ask for to manage and 
develop these resources? Exactly $24,475,000—or less than last year. 

I know that a major part of the revenue returned from BLM 
lands comes from oil and gas, and thus it is a product of good fortune 

rather than land management. But I submit that we cannot increase 

productivity of the 385 million acres of grass and timberland admin- 
istered by this agency by spending less and less on such vital pro- 
grams as soil and water conservation. 

We could well afford to triple this one program to our profit. An 
investment of $9 million in soil and moisture conservation would sig- 
nificantly improve 4% million eroded acres. I urge the committee 
to make the investment. 

Finally, as to both the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land 
Management, I suggest that the committee look into range fees and 
other charges to see if they are equitable and properly coordinated. 


PARK SERVICE 


Mission 66, the Park Service’s highly publicized program to bring 
visitor facilities in the national parks up to the demands placed upon 
them by 1966, will not be completed until 1976 at the current rate, but 
I am pleased to note some modest increases in 37 of the components 
of the program. 

It is essential that the funds to manage and maintain current facili- 
ties be adequate. I can assure the committee that the road and trail 
construction funds are essential. I am discouraged to see a $1,200,000 
cut in funds to construct buildings and utilities. And I hope "the 
committee will look over the land acquisition increase carefully. 
Some of these funds are vitally needed for key park construction 
projects. 

FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


You will recall that in 1958, the Congress authorized appropri- 
ation of up to $280,000 a year for continuing studies of the effects 
of insecticides, herbicides, and fungicides upon fish and wildlife. 
These studies would lead to determination of the amounts, percen- 
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tages, or mixtures of such chemicals that can be used effectively while 
minimizing loss of fish and wildlife. 

It took our researchers only a few months to determine that they 
were facing a gigantic problem—a backlog of untested poisons so 
large, and development. of pesticides so rapid, that the program 
should be stepped up; that is, it should be if we are to do the job 
of saving our crops and trees, while at the same time safeguarding a 
multimillion dollar recreation, tourist, and commercial ‘fishery in- 
dustry. 

So last year, the senior Senator from Washington, Senator Mag- 
nuson, and I, who cosponsored the original legislation, introduced 
bills to increase the authorization tenfold. This was after seeing 
evidence of wholesale destruction following large-scale insecticidal 
operations. 

In two areas in the South, treated with heptachlor for eradication 
of the fire ant, birds were reduced 75 to 85 percent; quail and rab- 
bit populations were virtually wiped out. Fire ant eradication work 
in the vicinity of Monroeville, Ala., in the summer of 1958, was re- 
ported in the Montgomery Journal to have resulted in the deaths of 
hundreds of chickens, more than 50 dogs, many « cats, some birds, and 
an undetermined number of turkeys, ducks, and squirrels. 

Veterinarian O. L. Poitevint of Climax, Ga., stated that the deaths 
of upward of 100 head of cattle and large numbers of chickens, turkeys, 
goats, and sheep, and reproductive failure in 100 to 150 brood sows 
resulted from fire ant treatment around that community. The veter- 
inarian said there were no similar deaths in nearby, untreated area 

Early, but limited, research showed that the maximum amount of 
DDT, the first of the new type of insecticides, that could be applied in 
control progams without massive mortality of animal life was 2 pounds 
per acre. Heptachlor, an insecticide which is from 15 to 20 times 
more toxic than DDT, is being used at the same rate—2 pounds per 
acre—in the fire ant eradication program. 

Similar reports on wildlife mortality came in from other parts of 
the country. 

A Florida operation, carried out to control sandflies and involving 
aerial application of 1 pound of dieldrin per acre on 2,000 acres of 
marshland, resulted in almost complete destruction of aquatic life in 
an adjacent canal. In this limited area, the fish kill was estimated at 
between 20 and 30 tons, involving more than 1 million fish of 30 
different species. 

Endrin, a more toxic relative of dieldrin, has been in wide use by 
fruitgrowers to kill tree-girdling mice. Applied at a rate of 1 pound 
68 acre, it kills mice—and endangers other mammals and birds in the 

reated areas. Water runoff from some treated areas killed fish in 
ee streams and ponds. 

Large numbers of dead birds, mostly robins, were found on the 
Michigan State University campus in 1955. Indications were that 
death was due to insecticide poisoning. Subsequent research disclosed 
this chain of events: The year before, campus elms were sprayed with 
DDT against bark beetles, carriers of the fungus which causes Dutch 
elm disease; earthworms ate the leaf litter and accumulated DDT in 
their bodies; the robins ate the worms—and died. 
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The annual elm spraying was continued. Its effect on reproduction 
of surviving robins was startling. In the spring of 1957, 1 ‘esearchers 
searched the 185-acre north campus for nests. They found only six. 
Of these, five produced no young. Late in June, a 3-day search for 
young robins found only one—in an area that in 1954 had produced at 
least 370 young robins on the basis of sampling counts. 

Ster ility- —or reproductive failure—also is threatening the majestic 
bald eagle, America’s national bird since 1782. Recent counts show 
a serious and mysterious decline in eagle numbers. Although the en- 
croachment of civilization is partly to blame, some ornithologists 
believe that. large numbers of the birds are becoming sterile. One 
theory is that the use of insecticides is a m: jor factor in : this reproduc- 
tive failure. 

The toxicity of some of these pesticides is amazing. For example, 
researches report that when Aldrin is applied at the rate of 1 pound 
per acre, 1 square foot of ground surface will contain enough chemical 
to kill 2 adult quail, 20 young quail (2 weeks old), or 5 young 
pheasants, if it all is eaten. 

When dieldrin was fed to adult pheasants in very small quantities— 
one two-hundred-thousandth of an ounce per day—for a 2-month 
period, they produced eggs of reduced hatchability and chicks subject 
toa high death rate. Larvae of aquatic insects and earthworms, which 
are foods of m: uny fish and birds, concentrate some of these poisons 
in their bodies. The tissues of some fish have been found to harbor 
high levels of DDT many months after temporary concentrations of 
the poisons were introduced into their stream environments. 

So scientists tell us very little of even the direct effects of many 
control agents on plants, animals, soils, and soil organisms. We know 
less about the indirect. accumulative, long-time effects of these con- 
trols upon plants, wildlife, and on man. Tests show that some pesti- 
cides inhibit reproduction of wildlife. For all we know, we may be 
busying ourselves rendering the next generation, or the one after that, 
sterile as we go about scattering these pesticides. 

Congress passed the increased authorization and the President 
signed it. Encouraged by this, the Fish and Wildlife Service asked 
the Bureau of the Budget to approve a request for a supplemental 
appropriation for this year. They were turned — The agency 
asked for an increased appropriation for next year. That was turned 
down, too. 

So the budget provides for an appropriation of $280,000, divided, 
but not equally, among three programs, sport fishery research and 
wildlife research in the Bureau of Sports Fisheries, and for research 
in the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 

This is another example of administration doubletalk. Previously 
administration agencies, with the concurrence of the Bureau of the 
Budget, approved an increase in the authorization for pesticide re- 
search. But when it comes down to actually doing the job, instead of 
issuing press releases about. it, the administration refuses to follow 
through. 

It is strange that an administration which is so upset about one 
chemical weedkiller’s effect on cranberries has refused to ask for in- 
creased funds, authorized by Congress, for research on the whole range 
of poisons usd to kill plant diseases, weeds, and bugs. 
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The limited research possible to date has asked more questions than 
it has answered. They cover the whole range of direct effects of 
control agents on plants, animals, soils, and soil organisms. They 
include the indirect, accumulative, longtime effects of these poisons 
upon plants, wildlife, and on man. There remains a lot of work to 
be done on these poisons and the species, formulation, dosage, period 
of feeding or exposure, mode of entry into the body, and various 
environmental and other conditions upon which toxicity depends. 

This necessary control program involves a multi-billion-dollar ree- 
recreation and commercial fishery industry of interest and importance 
toat least 40 million Americans. According to the most recent survey, 
we spend some $3 billion and 567 million man-days hunting and fishing 
each year. 

I propose that we give our researchers the tools they need to deter- 
mine the amounts and mixtures of chemical sprays that can be used 
effectively while minimizing the loss of fish and wildlife. This 
stepped-up program would cost less than 1 percent of the wholesale 
value of the chemical sprays that were produced commercially in this 
country last year. 

This, I believe, is a modest investment in the protection of fish and 
wildlife resources which generate billions of dollars’ worth of sales to 
our sportsmen and tourists each year. But even if there weren't a 
dime in this program for anyone, it would be in the public interest to 
be sure that in using these pesticides we are not poisoning ourselves 
and our children. 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Ll come now tothe Bureau of Indian Affairs. Some of the estimates 
are only slightly larger or smaller than the figures for 1960. Most 
of these [ shall pass over without comment. Of the items which I do 
wish to consider, the first is education and welfare. In the field of 
education the Bureau has been facing the problem which educators 
throughout the country have had to face, namely, a rapidly increas- 
ing school population. In addition, the Indian Bureau has been 
striving to get all Indian children of school age into some school, 
even if this program has meant temporary overcrowding and the use 
of inferior facilities. The budget before you shows that in 1959 there 
were 83,249 Indian children in schools; the estimate for 1961 is 91,250, 
or an increase of 8,000, almost 10 percent, in 2 years. All categories 
of schools, public, boarding, and Indian day, show increases. I 
strongly urge that the committee make no reduction in this item and 
allow the full amount requested. 

One of the least popular items in this part of the budget is the 
appropriation for preserving law and order. The request this year 
is for an inerease of $8,000, to a total of $1,223,000. 1 am sure that 
| need not emphasize to this committee how important this item is. 
For many years it seems to have been regarded as a joke, but more 
recently the Bureau, and the Indians, too, have become increasingly 
aware of the need for adequate policing and properly functioning local 
courts. Current Bureau policy, I have been told, requires the tribes, 
if they have sufficient funds, to pay the costs of maintaining law and 
order, apparently on the theory that this is one item which the Con- 
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gress has been unwilling to bring up to an adequate level. Whether 
or not the Bureau is correct as to the attitude of this committee, I do 
hope that next year the Bureau will submit a more adequate request 
and that your committee will respond favorably. More than almost 
any other item in this budget, the maintenance of law and order is es- 
sential to continuing improvement in the relations between the Indian 
communities and their surrounding non-Indian population. 

Next, in the broad field of resources management, I wish to com- 
ment on two matters of great significance. The increase requested is 
$482,000, a little more than 2 percent of the 1960 appropriation. 
What is significant is that three-fourths of this increase is allocated 
to this item, “Management of Indian trust property.” The cost of 
management has been steadily mounting in the present administration. 
In large part this has been due to steady volume of sales of Indian 
lands, to the certain detriment, L believe, of most of the Indian sellers 
and the remaining Indian community. Mr. Chairman, this is not the 
proper forum to argue the merits of the land policies of the present 
Commissioner, but it is proper for me to call to your attention bills 
pending before legislative committees in both Houses which may ma- 
terially affect both the policies and the whole problem. I have in 
mind H.R. 1150, by Congressman Marshall, a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee, and my own bill, H.R. 5424. Mr. Marshall’s 
bill would tackle the problem of heirship lands in Minnesota; my bill 
covers all Indian lands. The Department of the Interior has chosen 
to ignore my bill, but in its report on Mr. Marshall's bill (and on 
Senator Murray’s bill, S. 51), it has recommended to the Congress ¢ 
nationwide attack on the heirship problem. If the Department’s rec- 
ommendations are followed, one result would be the gradual reduction 
in the cost of managing Indian trust. property, which is really only a 
fancy name fora re: al estate operation. 

While the Bureau has asked for an increase in the appropriation 
I have just discussed, that is, for leasing and selling Indian lands, it 
has just. barely held the line in soil and moisture conservation. For 
1961 the request is for S4 £986,000, a trifling increase of $32,000 over 
1960. T am really not complaining, Mr. Chairman: I am well aware 
of the generous attitude of your committee, and particularly of the 
deep concern on this subject of the gentleman from Towa, Mr. Jensen. 
I have not seen the current Interior Department justification for this 
item, but I have had a look over some prior years. The justification 
for 1955, for example, had an estimate of $2,545,000. The Bureau 
said that approximately 80 acres of Indian land were going out of 
production each day because of the ravages of erosion. Thanks, I 
suspect, largely to the support of your committee, the 1961 request is 
nearly double that figure for 1955, and the Bureau now says that, 30.5 
pere ent. of the construction conte mpl: ated has been completed, as com- 
pared to 12.5 percent reported in 1955. Great progress has been 
made. I venture the hope that your committee will remain firm in 
support of this program. 

The last item in the Indian Bureau's budget. which I wish to con- 
sider withy ou is the “Revolving loan fund.” For several years I have 
been very critical of the Bureau’s management of this fund. The 
present Commissioner, who is a banker, kept saying that Indians 
should borrow from banks and the customary sources of credit open 
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to non-Indians. In accordance with this policy, the unobligated 
cash balance in this fund grew from year to year until it was roughly 
one-half of the total fund. On June 30, 1958, the cash balance, as 
shown in the budget before you was $7,314,911; a year later, on June 
30, 1959, it was reduced to $5,318,652. During the present fiscal year 
the Bureau expects to receive in collections a total of $2,230,700, which 
will enable it to take care of some commitments already made, and 
leave $1 million for new loans in 1961. In the meantime, in response 
to requests for loans, the Bureau has a firm line of defense: it has no 
money available. 

Just why the Bureau changed its policy from hoarding to free 
lending I do not know. The change came in the autumn of 1958. 
Within the space of a few months the entire fund, if not actually 


obligated as that term is understood here, was nevertheless committed. 


In the fact of this situation, I have two suggestions to make. First, 
I believe that the Congress should stop using the principal of the loan 
fund to pay operating expenses. Essentially this loan fund is an 
agency for reconstruction or rehabilitation, not a bank. If the figures 
I have received from the Bureau are correct, through the year 1959 
a total of $2,761,000 had been taken out of the principal for operations. 
In 1960, $754,000 was used for expenses, and the estimate for 1961 calls 
for the same sum. In the total, therefore more than $4 million has 
been taken out of the fund. I urge that this policy of attrition be 
stopped, and that as soon as possible money be appropriated to make 
the fund whole again. 

My second suggestion stems in part from this obvious need for 
more money to lend to Indians, but more directly from the recom- 
mendation by the Department, with the concurrence of the Bureau 
of the Budget, that the revolving fund be increased by $15 million 
to make a total authorization of $25 million. This recommendation 
is now being considered by the two Interior committees. In fact the 
House Subcommittee on Indian Affairs devoted most of two sessions 
to this proposal only last week. The recommendation is made in the 
Department’s reports on S. 51, by Senator Murray and H.R. 1150 


‘by Representative Marshall. This further evidence that the Depart- 


ment finally had come to realization of the need for a more flexible 
loan policy prompted Senator Murray to write to Secretary Seaton 
to urge that the Department, instead of waiting several years for the 
authorizing legislation to be enacted, and then several more years be- 
fore the fund would be fully appropriated, immediately, that is, this 
year ask for $5 million to be appropriated under the longstanding 
authorization formerly used for the item, “Encouraging industry and 
self-support among the Indians.” 

Although I must admit that there are some limitations on the ad- 
vances of loans which could be made under this heading (the most 
serious is a 5-year limitation on the term of loans), I firmly believe 
that if the Congress used this authorization and appropriated $5 mil- 
lion as urged by Senator Murray, the Indian loan program and re- 
habilitation would be speeded up by 3 or 4 years. By that time the 
authorization for $15 million added to the loan fund would be avail- 
able. I point out, my proposal would not affect the revolving fund, 
for the appropriation under the Snider Act would be reimbursable 
tothe Treasury whenever loans are repaid. ‘The Department of course 
disapproved this plan. 
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In order that your committee may have the record in full, I ask 
permission to include in my remarks at this crew the Department's 
report on H.R. 1150 which is before the legislative committee. 


Finally, I wish to thank the committee for allowing me to present 
my views on these matters. I regard them as some of the most impor- 
tant items in the budget. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., August 26, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. ASPINALL: Your committee has requested a report on H.R. 1150, a 
bill to authorize the partition or sale of inherited interests in trust and restricted 
allotted lands and restricted purchased allotted lands in the State of Minnesota, 
and for other purposes. 

We recommend that the bill be enacted with the amendments suggested below, 
which we believe are necessary to protect the interests of the Indians. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to sell any land in Minnesota 
in which there is an undivided trust or restricted Indian interest, with the con- 
sent of the heirs holding majority shares. It does not authorize a partition, as 
suggested by the title. 

Although the bill is limited to land in Minnesota, the problem is not restricted 
to Minnesota and the committee may wish to consider the removal of that lim- 
itation. The enactment of the bill for Minnesota alone, however, would serve 
a useful purpose if the amendments proposed are included. 

Under the existing law, a tract of trust or restricted Indian land that is held 
in multiple ownership can be sold or leased under most circumstances only with 
the consent of all of the owners of the undivided interests. This law for Indians 
is in marked contrast to the law that applies to non-Indians, because under the 
laws of the various States any one of the persons who owns an interest in land 
as a tenant in common can force a partition or sale of the land. 

This Department has been criticized in the past for allowing the sale of Indian 
allotments, notwithstanding the fact that we ordinarily may act only upon the 
request of all of the owners and only when we think a sale would benefit the 
owners. On May 13, 1958, at the request of the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, we declared a moratorium on all sales 
of Indian lands pending his review of the problem. After that review, his 
memorandum dated December 1, 1958, to the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs entitled “An analysis of the problems and effects of our diminish- 
ing Indian land base, 1948-57,” reflected a continued criticism of the sale of 
Indian allotments, which were characterized as alarming and _ potentially 
disastrous. 

It should be clearly understood that if this bill is enacted and if the authority 
in the bill is used effectively, it will result in more land going out of Indian 
ownership. In order to keep that result to a minimum, we proposed below 
amendments that will help the tribes to acquire the more important tracts of 
heirship lands when they are offered for sale. 

If amended as we suggest, the bill will permit a major step to be taken in 
resolving the so-called heirship problem. The problem is a serious one and is 
getting worse each year. With the amendments we propose, the steps taken to 
resolve the heirship problem, which we regard as urgent, should result in a 
minimum interference with soundly planned tribal land plans for the various 
reservations. 

With respect to the rights of the individual Indian landowners, it seems ob- 
vious to us that when land is held in trust for a number of Indians as tenants 
in common, and the owners of a majority interest in the land want to sell it, 
they should not be prevented from doing so merely because all of the joint own- 
ers cannot be located or because for one reason or another one of them will not 
agree. There should be some way for each of the individual Indians to protect 
his own interests. Authority for the owners of a majority interest to sell, with 
the approval of the Secretary, seems eminently fair. In the case of non-Indians, 
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any one of the owners can compel a sale regardless of the wishes of the other 
owners. These ownership interests are individual property rights, and they 
should receive reasonable protection. 

It also seems to us obvious that the Federal Government, as trustee, should 
not be subjected to the exorbitant and extravagant expense of administration 
that is inherent in the present system, which requires an enormous amount of 
time to be spent in locating all of the numerous joint owners of a particular 
tract of land, in getting the concurrence of all of them to the proposed action, 
in keeping the complicated record system that is required to identify ownership 
and to distribute the income from the land, and in maintaining the accounts 
in which the income of each owner is recorded. 

Most allotments were made many years ago. The passage of time, coupled 
with the age of some of the allottees at the time the allotments were made, has 
resulted in a majority of the allotments going into an heirship status. Upon the 
death of the original allottees, the title to the allotted lands descended to the 
heirs and devisees, both Indians and non-Indian. As the heirs and devisees have 
died, their interests have in turn been subdivided. 

As of June 30, 1958, approximately 60,000 tracts comprising a total area of 
almost 13 million acres were owned by individual Indians in a trust or re- 
stricted status. We do not have current figures on the acreage in multiple 
ownership, but as of June 30, 1952, approximately 50 percent of the acreage 
was in multiple ownership and approximately 20 percent was owned by 6 or more 
Indian owners. These figures do not tell the entire story, however, because 
the inheritance process has resulted in the creation of undivided interests that 
must be expressed by fractions with denominators of 1 million or more. Rentals 
payable to an Indian sometimes amount to only a few pennies a year. 

The volume of heirship lands is increasing each year. More than 2,000 Indian 
estates have been probated by this Department annually during the past few 
years, and each estate usually involves interests in several allotments. Unless 
some change in the system is made, the problem can reasonably be expected to 
reach unamanageable proportions. 

The present system works to the detriment both of the Indian owners and of 
the Government. All too often situations develop where the welfare of one or 
more of the Indian owners requires a sale of land, but a sale cannot be made 
under existing law because of the absence of one of the joint owners, the where- 
abouts of an owner is unknown, or one of the owners for no valid reason re- 
fuses to agree to a sale. In numerous instances the value of a tract of land in 
multiple ownership is so low that the cost of locating and obtaining the signa- 
tures of all of the owners, or the appointment of legal representatives for them, 
is entirely out of line with the proceeds that can be derived from sales under 
present authorizations. 

In some instances, the annual cost of administering the land, such as de- 
termining heirs, leasing the land and distributing the proceeds, greatly exceeds 
the annual income therefrom. In other instances there is no income from the 
property and the property is not utilized by the owners, but the cost of adminis- 
tration still continues. 

The foregoing comments relate to the interests of the individual Indian owners 
and the exorbitant cost of administering the present system. The other pri- 
mary consideration, it seems to us, is the need for a procedure that will provide 
maximum opportunities for keeping as much of the land as possible in Indian 
ownership without infringing the property rights of the owners who want to sell. 

For this purpose, we propose that :— 

1. Each of the tenants in common should be given a preferential right to 
buy the land that is to be sold and thus retain it in Indian ownership. 

2. If none of the tenants in common wants to buy the land, the tribe 
should be given a right to buy the land either by negotiation at the ap- 
praised value, or by meeting the high competitive bid, or by participating 
in an auction. 

3. A loan fund should be provided to finance tribal land acquisitions under 
the following conditions: 

(a) The tribe does not have funds available in an amount that is 
adequate to make the purchase. 

(b) The amount of the loan does not exceed the value of the security 
offered, which may be a mortgage on the land purchased or on any other 
tribal property. 
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(c) The loan will be for a term not to exceed 25 years and will bear 
interest at a rate that represents the cost to the Government of bor- 
rowing money, plus administrative expenses and losses. 

(d) The tribe has a plan for the use of the land that is satisfactory 
to the Secretary. 

The amount of the loan fund that may be needed for this purpose is diffieult 
to estimate. We suggest that until some experience is gained the money be pro- 
vided by increasing the appropriation authorization for the general Indian 
revolving loan fund from $10 million to $25 million. 

In addition to the foregoing recommendations, some technical amendments to 
the bill are needed to correct the following two ambiguities in the bill: 

1. The bill authorizes the Secretary to sell “the land”. It is not clear 
whether this means the entire interest in the land (including undivided interests 
that are owned by non-Indians), or whether it means only a sale of the Indian 
interests. Inasmuch as it is doubtful whether the Secretary could be given 
jurisdiction to sell non-Indian interests in land without following a notice and 
hearing procedure that meets the due process of law requirements of the fifth 
amendment, we assume that the bill should be limited to a sale of the Indian 
interests. 

2. The reference to the “consent of the heirs holding majority shares” is 
not clear. We assume that the refetence should be to the consent of the per- 
sons owning a majority of the trust or restricted Indian interests in the land 
This would exclude the non-Indian interests from the computation. 

The following redraft of the bill is suggested for the purpose of including 
all of the foregoing suggestions. If you wish to broaden the scope of the bill 
so that it is not restricted to Minnesota, it would only be necessary to delete 
the words “in Minnesota”: 

“Upon the request of the owners of a majority Indian interest in land in 
Minnesota in which any undivided interest is held by the United States in trust 
for an individual Indian or an Indian tribe, or in which any undivided inter- 
est is held by an individual Indian or an Indian tribe subject to a restriction 
against alienation imposed by the United States, the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to sell all undivided Indian trust or restricted interests in the 
the land. The Secretary is authorized to execute all appropriate title docu- 
ments for sales made pursuant to this act, and to distribute the proceeds of 
such sales in accordance with the regulations applicable to individual Indian 
moneys. 

“Sec. 2. Sales of all Indian trust or restricted interests in land pursuant to 
section 1 of this act shall be in accordance with the following procedure: 

“(a) Upon receipt of requests from the required number of owners, the 
Secretary shall notify each owner of an undivided Indian interest in the land 
by a letter directed to his last known address that each such owner has a right 
to purchase the land for its appraised value unless one of the owners objects 
within the time fixed by the Secretary, or for a lower price if all of the owners 
agree, and that if more than one owner wants to purchase the land it will be 
sold on the basis of sealed competitive bids restricted to the owners of undi- 
vided interests in the land. 

“(b) If no Indian owner of an undivided interest in the land elects to pur- 
chase the land within the time fixed by the Secretary, and the tribe owns no 
interest in the land, the Secretary shall offer to sell the land at its appraised 
value to the tribe that occupies the reservation, if any, where the land is lo 
eated, unless one of the Indian owners objects within the time fixed by the 
Secretary toa sale to the tribe at the appraised value. 

“(c) If any Indian owner objects to a sale to the tribe at the appraised value, 
the Secretary shall offer the land for sale by sealed competitive bid with a pref- 
erential right in the tribe or any Indian owner to meet the high bid, unless one 
of the Indian owners objects within the time fixed by the Secretary to the grant 
of such preferential right. All bids shall be rejected if no bid substantially 
equal to the appraised value is received. 

“(d) If any Indian owner objects to a sale by sealed competitive bid with a 
preferential right to meet the high bid, the Secretary shall offer the land 
for sale by sealed bids without such preferential right: Provided, That if at any 
time before sealed bids are solicited the tribe or one of the Indian owners asks 
that the land be sold at auction, the land shall be sold at auction immediately 
after the opening of the sealed bids and auction bidding shall be limited to per- 
sons who submitted sealed bids in amounts not less than 75 percent of the 
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appraised value of the land, the Indian owners, and the tribe. The highest 
sealed bid shall be considered the opening auction bid. No sale shall be made 
unless the price is substantially equal to the appraised value. 

“(e) The Secretary may, when he deems it in the best interests of the Indian 
owners, obtain a power of attorney from the owner of a non-Indian interest in 
the land to be sold authorizing the Secretary to sell and. convey the interest of 
the non-Indian owner in accordance with any part of the procedure provided 
in this section. 

“Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act, the Secretary may represent any In- 
dian owner who is a minor, or who is non compos mentis, and after giving 
reasonable notice by publication of the proposed sale he may represent an In- 
dian owner who cannot be located. 

“Sec. 4. Whenever land is offered for sale pursuant to the provisions of this 
Act under conditions that permit a tribe to purchase the land or to compete for 
its purchase, the tribe shall be given such notice as the Secretary determines is 
reasonable under the circumstances. 

“Sec. 5. In order to assist tribes that wish to purchase land offered for sale 
under the provisions of this Act, the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
make a loan to any tribe under the conditions stated below, provided the tribe 
is unable to obtain a loan from other sources and does not have funds available 
in an amount that is adequate to make the purchase. Such loan shall be made 
from the revolving funds authorized by the Acts of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984, 
986), June 26, 19386 (49 Stat. 1967, 1968), and April 19, 1950 (64 Stat. 44), as 
amended and supplemented. The appropriation authorization in section 10 of 
the Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 986), is hereby amended by increasing it from 
$10,000,000 to $25,000,000. 

“(a) The amount of the loan shall not exceed the appraised value of the land 
plus the value of any other property the tribe may mortgage or pledge as security 
for the loan. 

“(b) Title to the land purchased by the tribe may be taken in the name of 
the tribe without any restriction on alienation, control, or use, or, with the 
approval of the Secretary, in the name of the United States in trust for the tribe 
if the land is located within the boundaries of an Indian reservation. 

“(c) The tribe shall give to the United States a mortgage on the land pur- 
chased with the loan, and on any other tribal property which the Secretary 
deems necessary to secure the loan adequately. 

“(d) The loan shall be for a term of not to exceed 25 years, and shall bear 
interest at a composite rate consisting of (1) a rate equal to the current average 
market yield on outstanding marketable obligations of the United States of com- 
parable maturities during the month preceding the month in which the loan is 
made, as such rate is determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, plus (2) 
arate, to cover losses and administrative expenses, determined by the Secretary 
of the Interior, which rate shall be not less than one-half of 1 per centum and 
not more than 1 per centum. The loan need not require repayment in equal 
installments, but it shall require repayment according to a schedule that will 
fully amortize the loan within the time specified. In the event of a default in 
the repayment of the loan, the Secretary of the Interior shall take such action 
as he deems necessary to protect the interests of the United States. 

“(e) Before a loan is made the tribe shall submit for approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior a plan for the use of the lands to be purchased. Such plan 
may be revised from time to time with the approval of the Secretary. Before ap- 
proving a tribal plan, but not subsequent provisions thereof, the Secretary shall 
obtain the views of the members of the tribe by referendum or such other means 
as he deems appropriate. 

“(f) The cost of managing any land purchased by a tribe pursuant to this 
section shall be borne by the tribe and not by the United States. 

“Sec. 6. Any tribe that adopts, with the approval of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, a plan pursuant to subsection 5(e) of this Act is hereby authorized, 
With the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, to sell any tribal land or 
other property in furtherance of such plan. 

“Sec. 7. Nothing in this Act shall repeal any authority to sell or lease trust 
or restricted land that is conferred by any other provisions of law.” 

We should like to repeat that the authority granted by the bill will greatly 
benefit the many Indians whose property rights are now tied up in heirship lands 
that cannot be used, leased, or disposed of effectively under the present system, 
and that it will substantially reduce the cost of Federal administration. With 





the amendments suggested above, it will also greatly reduce the amount of Indian 
land that would otherwise go out of Indian ownership. 
The Bureau of the Budget has advised us that there is no objection to the 
submission of this report to your committee. 
Sincerely yours, 
ROGER C. ERNST, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 


Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Metcalf. 
Kern AND PIXLEY REFUGES 
WITNESS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will recognize Congressman Hagen at this time. 

Mr. Hacen. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity which you 
have given me to support the appropriations recommended by the 
administration for the contemplated Kern and Pixley Wildlife Ref- 
uges, both of which are located in my congressional district in Cali- 
fornia. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service and the Bureau of the Budget have 
recommended that funds in the amount of $48,400 be made available 
for the Pixley Refuge and that $38,500 be appropriated for the Kern 
Preserve. I would like to say that I wholeheartedly concur with 
these recommendations and I respectfully urge, Mr. Chairman, that 
the funds requested be appropriated. 

These two refuges are vitally needed as a part of the Pacific Flyway. 
The Kern Refuge is located in the northern part of Kern County in 
the San Joaquin Valley and the Pixley Refuge is in the immediate 
vicinity, some 20 miles to the north, in the southern portion of Tulare 
County. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service advises me that it is ready to pro- 
ceed immediately with the establishment of the Pixley Refuge. The 
4,357 acres which will comprise this facility were obtained without 
cost to the Government in an exchange with the Forest Service. In 
this respect, the cost of this refuge has been substantially reduced. 
It is my understanding that Fish and Wildlife officials are ready to 
seed the land to millet and other crops which would serve to attract 
birds which are southbound on the Pacific Flyway. 

The $36,500 contemplated for use at the Kern Refuge would be 
used for preliminary planning of the development which is contem- 
plated there together with the payment of personnel. Although the 
Government has not yet taken title to the more than 10,000 acres 
which will comprise the current refuge, it is my understanding that 
litigation which is presently holding up acquisition probably will be 
terminated sometime in February. At that time, the Fish and Wild- 
life Service will be able to put into action its plans for the develop: 
ment of this facility. 

I should also point out to the committee another economy step 
which is reece act in the program. The Fish and Wildlife Service 
has determined that both refuges can be operated under joint manage- 
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ment from a single office and by the same personnel, thereby, decreas- 
ing to a considerable degree the cost of operation. 

I hope that the committee will agree with me as to the necessity for 
these funds. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Hagen. 


Parks AND Forests 
WITNESS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Kirwan. Next, we shall hear from Representative Aspinall 
of Colorado. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
should like first to compliment this committee and its staff on the 
consistently excellent work it accomplishes year after year in consider- 
ing appropriation requests for the Department of the Interior and 
related agencies, 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to go on record in support of the Na- 
tional Park Service request for $86,311 000 for fiscal 1961. This would 
be a considerable increase over the cur rent fiscal year appropriation of 
$75,722,000, but it is juistified, in my opinion. 

When the Mission 66 program was first presented to the Congress 4 
years ago, emphasis was placed on the necessity of providing facilities 
in our national parks and monuments that would be adequ: ite to handle 
80 million visitors by 1966. The Park Service, I understand, has now 
revised its original estimate of visits in 1966 to more than 83 million. 
Thus it would seem that the need for expanded facilities in our na- 
tional park system is greater now than it hasever been. If we do believe 
that the Mission 66 program is necessary, then we ought to give it 
ew financing to get the job accomplished within a reasonable 
length of time. What was true in 1956 when Mission 66 was first pre- 
sented is still true today—if adequate funds are not provided to expand 
and protect existing facilities they are literally going to be engulfed 
in a few years, 

I understand that the Park Service originally estimated that there 
would be 60 million visits to our national parks and monuments in 
calendar year 1959. Actual visits in 1959 were 62,812,000, which is 
within 1 percent of being double the number of visits to the parks just 
10 years ago, and we are only in the beginning years of a population 
explosion. 

In view of these facts, it seems to me that it is imperative that we 
get on with the Mission 66 program for the protection and use of the 
areas that constitute our national park system. An investment of 
$50,600,000—the amount requested for construction items and land 
acquisition—in fiscal 1961 would not appear to be extravagant, and I 
urge the committee’s support of the p ark Service request for that 


amount, plus the amount of $35,711,000 requested for operating the 
system. 

I should also like to urge the committee’s careful consideration of a 
request, for $14,830,000 for fiscal 1961 for Forest Service expenditures 
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on recreational facilities in the national forests; and a request of 
$16,332,000 for forest research programs. 

At the same time, I should like to call the committee’s attention to a 
situation in regard to grazing permits on forest lands that the commit- 
tee might well consider looking into. There have been several com- 
plaints from livestock producers in Colorado regarding the manner 
in which the Forest Service has handled grazing permits. I do not 
know, of course, whether such complaints are justified. As the mem- 
bers of the committee know, however, there are many areas in the 
West that are largely national forest lands and in such areas the 
individual livestock producer’s livelihood is dependent on his grazing 
permit. Ths makes it imperative that the Forest Service handle such 
matters in a way that is entirely effective, but is not arbitrary. 

I want to thank the committee for allowing me to present this state- 
men in behalf of appropriations for the Park Service and the Nationat 
Forest Service for fiscal 1961. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Aspinall. 


Coorrrative Forestry Programs 
WITNESS 


HON. D. R. MATTHEWS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Kirwan. We shall now hear Congressman Matthews. 
Mr. Marrnews. Gentlemen, I appreciate this opportunity to appear 


before you and appeal for the most generous Federal appropriations 
possible for cooperative forestry programs. I realize that you will 
have many demands made upon you, and I certainly am sympathetic 
with the need to keep our budget balanced. However, I believe that 
funds spent for forestry appropriations are repaid, and will make it 
possible for us to make money for our Federal Government rather 
than be a drain on it. 

First of all, may I point out that, insofar as cooperative forestry 
fire control is concerned, the Batelle Memorial Institute was employed 
to make a nationwide unbiased survey relative to cooperative forestry 
fire-control efforts. This research organization reaffirmed the concept 
that the Federal Government should share 40 to 60 percent of the cost 
of forest-fire control, and recommended that $15 million to $20 million 
of additional Federal funds be appropriated. Florida received about 
45 percent of its fire-control funds under the C—M 2 law 20 years ago; 
now Florida receives only about 17 percent. Florida still has about 
3 million acres of forest land not under protection. Last year 22 
percent of this unprotected acreage was burned by destructive wild- 
fires while only three-tenths of 1 percent burned on the 17 million 
acres under protection. The present Federal appropriation for C-M 
2 is $10,085,000. TI respectfully recommend that this item be increased 
to $20 million. 

I should like to point out the great value of cooperative forest. man- 
agement programs. The small woodlands of the Nation show poor 
forest management practices. These facts were brought out in the 
recent Timber Resources Review, with more than half of the Nation’s 
woodlands in these small holdings. The farm forester or service for- 
ester program works with the small woodland owners in planting, 
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thinning, measuring, and marketing of their small woodlands. Flor- 
ida obtains less than 20 percent Federal matching assistance, while it 
would be possible to qualify for 50 percent under the law if the ap- 
propriation was increased. Additional Federal funds will help the 
States to do a better woodland management job, particularly on_the 
small holdings throughout the State and Nation. The present Fed- 
eral appropriation for CFM is $1,542,000. I sincerely request that 
this amount be raised to $2,500,000. 

Insofar as cooperation in nursery production, may I respectfully 
point out that a number of States with small nursery production and 
slow growth of seedlings greatly need Federal assistance in furthering 
their nursery and planting programs. Florida, however, with its 
135 million annual production of tree seedlings, is able to operate its 
nurseries on receipts from sale of seedlings. The present Federal ap- 
propriation for this fine program in nursery production is the small 
amount of $290,000. I respectfully request that this amount be raised 
to $1 million. 

May I also point out how proud I am of the U.S. Forest Service’s 
Southeastern Forestry Research C enter at Lake City. The work out 
at the Olustee Exper imental Forest is a well-known showplace where 
foresters and scientists from all over America and from many parts 
of the world come to see the latest developments in timber manage- 
ment and naval stores. I sincerely hope that the necessary funds for 
the complete program visualized by this fine research center be pro- 
vided. 

Thank you for this privilege. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you Mr. Matthews. 


Srream VaLiLEy Parks In MAryLAND 





WITNESS 


HON. JOHN R. FOLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MARYLAND 


Mr. Kirwan. We shall be glad to hear Congressman Foley at this 
time. 

Mr. Fotry. Mr. Chuirman, in 1931, the Capper-Cramton Act pro- 
posed the Stream Valley park system. This system was planned to 
preserve the natural beauty of the Metropolitan- -Washington area 
and to provide recreational opportunities for its residents. About 30 
years ago Congress realized the desirability of preserving and develop- 
ing the Nation’s C apital. How much more important is it now in 
the face of added population growth and congestion and technological 
advancement. Now, more than ever, is there a a need for areas for active 
and passive recreation and relaxation. And the need is an urgent 
need, for already our park areas are in danger of encroachment by 
various commerce ‘ial ventures. 

Under the provisions of the Capper-Cramton Act, the Commission 
pays two-thirds of the total cost of acquisition. The Federal gov- 
ernment assumes the obligation to pay the remaining one- third of 
the costs. The Commission assumes the financial responsibility for 
the development, maintenance, and operation of such land once ac- 
quired, 
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In the past the Commission has spent much of the local tax money, 
not only for development but also for acquisition. These ni. 
deserve, in return, to have the Stream Valley park system operate for 
their benefit and well-being. 

Of the $1,800,000 requested by the Commission, only $600,000 would 
be an outright Federal grant of one-third of the total cost as stated 
in the ¢ Capper-Cramton Act and $1,200,000 would be a loan to be re- 
paid. The Commission has always in the past repaid on schedule. 

Of the original and amended loan and grant authorization under 
Capper-Cramton, a total of $1,686,248 remains unappropirated. To 
complete acquisition of the five units of Capper-Cramton park land 
in Montgomery County it would cost $1,800,000. Substantially all 
of the appropriations presently authorized under the Capper-Cram- 
ton Act would be used and the established ratio of Federal grants to 
repayable Federal loans would be preserved. This would keep the 
Stream Valley acquisition program in Montgomery County abreast 
of rapid developments i in the metropolitan areas. 

This appropriation request for acquisition of Stream Valley parks 
in Maryland for fiscal 1961 asks for nothing that is not included 
in the provisions of the basic agreement. 

Originally interest-free loan authorization was passed to help the 
Commission get started on the park acquisition program. The ques- 
tion has now been raised as to why the Federal loans to the Commission 
should still be interest free. 

The increased population of the Metropolitan Washington area has 
resulted in an increase in land values and an increase in demands for 
public service. Both of these have caused an increase in expenditures 
by the Commission for land purchase and development. At the same 
time interest rates have increased; therefore, more and more of the 
Commission’s revenues are needed for debt service; and it is becoming 
more difficult for the Commission to carry forward its share of the 
park program. 

For a number of years no sizable Federal appropriations were avail- 
able to the Commission. During this time the Commission used its 
own borrowed funds to acquire parcels of land in the Stream Valley 
parks in Montgomery County. 

Due to rising land costs : and rising interest rates a rapidly increas- 
ing proportion of the Commission’s revenues are now being absorbed 
by debt service obligations. 

Aoquisition is only the first step. Once acquired, the land must be 
maintained and developed for appropriate use. Development expen- 
ditures are becoming more restricted as the debt service consumes a 
larger proportion of current revenues of the Commission. 

Although originally authorized with a different objective, interest- 
free Federal loans now provide some partial relief from the impact of 
the above conditions—conditions which the Commission has no control 
over. 

I cannot too strongly urge you to approve the Maryland-National 
Capital Park and Pi: anning Commission’s appropriation request of 
$1,800,000 for fiscal 1961. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for permitting me to present my state- 
ment to you and your committee. 
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GREENBELT PARK 
WITNESS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MARYLAND 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now recognize Congressman Lankford, of 
Maryland. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before your committee on behalf of the appropriation for 
Greenbelt Park. 

I am greatly disturbed to find that the President’s budget contains 
a request for only $31,300 for the continued development of Greenbelt 
Park. As the committee knows, Greenbelt Park is an area 1,150 acres 
in size located approximately 5 miles northeast of the District of 
Columbia. The park is traversed by the Baltimore-Washington Park- 
way. The critical need for full development of this park has been 
recognized by this committee, the Department of the Interior, and the 
National Capital Planning Commission. The Greenbelt tract was 
transferred to the National Park Service on December 7, 1950. 

On December 9, 1957, the National Capital Regional Planning 
Council passed a resolution which stated in part: 

Whereas there is a pronounced need in the National Capital region for more 
reserved open space to accommodate the rapidly expanding metropolitan area. 

It is, therefore, recommended that the National Capital Regional Planning 
Council request the National Park Service to take appropriate steps in order that 
this property be retained and developed as a regional park. * * * 

After repeated urging by me, the Department of Interior finally 
agreed, on March 27, 1958, to proceed with the preparation of a plan 
for total park development. I believe the committee has been in- 
formed as to the details of these plans. For fiscal year 1960, a total 
of $224,000 was requested and approved by this committee. The plans 
called for a request of $118,000 for fiscal year 1961, to be devoted 
entirely to improvement of roads and trails within the tract. I feel 
most strongly that too many years have now been wasted in the 
development of this park and that its need becomes more imperative 
with each passing day, as we note in the National Capital area that 
natural wooded areas, such as this, are rapidly disappearing as a result 
of increased urbanization and growth. The park, under the original 
plans, would not be fully developed until fiscal year 1968 and the 
failure of the committee to appropriate the amount needed for this 
fiscal year’s development. would, of course, add at least an additional 
year. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Lankford. 


Parkway INTERSECTION 


Mr. Kirwan. A letter from Mr. Alden A. Potter to the chairman, 
Mr. Cannon, will be inserted in the record at this point. 
( The letter follows :) 
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BETHESDA, Mp., January 21, 1960. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I beg to suggest that until the designs for all roads 
and highway accessory to the memorial parkway in Maryland have been prop- 
erly prepared in full accord with the spirit of the law (the gas tax as a highway 
trust fund) governing all the Federal appropriations involved or to be involved 
in completing the system for full use at an estimated benefit-cost ratio better 
than alternative designs can afford, the pending appropriation paving the park- 
way as now designed should be withheld. 

The parkway is not, properly, a part of the “90-10” defense highway system 
and is therefore in no need of being rushed to completion on the parts now graded. 
It will be a long time before the parkway can attain adequate access to the 
city even if that be taken for granted as possible, which is doubtful as I have 
shown in my letter to you of February 21 last year. 

If paved as now planned the parkway will be incomplete until a $10 million 
interchange is constructed which cannot properly be paid for by the Maryland 
State Roads Commission as part of the circumferential highway in the Inter- 
state System. Since trucks are excluded the Bureau of Public Roads can approve 
such an expenditure only by ignoring its own rules about such exclusions; and 
it will be a bad priority in construction at best. 

Without plundering the highway trust fund for this extravagant interchange 
the parkway appropriation would have to be expanded by its cost, which will 
reach toward $10 million minus, of course, the portion of the circumferential 
Which is to carry trucks and all traffic to the bridge with no part of a parkway 
interchange included. Actually, no such inordinate expense should be under- 
taken at all. Instead millions should be saved and a high benefit-cost ratio 
assured by providing more local access for the memorial parkway and, with 
fully lawful use of “90-10” funds, for the circumferential highway in its ap- 
proach to the Carderock Bridge above Cabin John. This would eliminate any 
and highways accessory to the memorial parkway in Maryland have been prop- 
contemplate. 

If these current proposals in the budget are consummated they will also in- 
volve District appropriations to carry this truckless freeway into Georgetown 
where the Key Bridge bottleneck will have to be bypassed in the river under 
the bridge by some more very expensive bridgework to get onto the proposed 
inner loop which also does not allow trucking through Foggy Bottom to serve 
riverfront commerce and industry at wharves now being promised by the 
Commissioners. 

A very low benefit-cost ratio will ensue; for commuter traffic into Foggy Bottom 
is already excessive and a heavy flow down the parkway in Maryland (which 
is alleged to be the occasion for the Cabin John Interchange extravaganza) will 
imply additional expense to care for it by an inner loop “leg” around northwest 
Washington which will serve no purpose other than to speed traffic through, 
instead of easing it into, the city. No urban artery should carry any through 
traffic. If the inner loop does so it will obviously bypass the business center, 
already in serious decline, and assure another huge redevelopment bill as a 
result of its virtual extinction by this throughway. This kind of chain reaction 
in spending for urban recrudescence is being duplicated in most cities with the 
assent of the Bureau of Public Roads; Frisco, for example. As Geoffrey 
Crowther pointed out in 1956, this extravagance was implicit in the highway 
plans that had been carried over from the boondoggling days of the thirties. 

Very truly yours, 
ALDEN POTTER. 


BrerHespA, Mp., January 22, 1960. 
Mr. C. E. MANNEROW, 
Chief, Federal Aid Division, Office of Engineering, Bureau of Public Roads, 
Department of Commerce, Matomic Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MANNEROW: Let me refer back to your favor of July 11, 1958, file 
No, 22-10, concerning the “provision for the interchange of traffic with the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway” from the interstate circumferential highway 
between River Road and the bridge at Caderock over the Potomae River. The 
hearing in dispute was held, as you know, on December 17, 1959. There is doubt 
that this hearing could be considered adequate in view of the mere week’s notice 
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to the public after years of being told that no hearing was required. I enclose 
a copy of the addendum permitted by the State roads commission which I pre- 
pared and submitted within the 30-day limit granted at the hearing. The rest 
of my remarks were witnessed by one of your staff who was present; he heard 
me quote the letter referred to above. 

It does not appear that the hearing has in any way altered the procedure or 
plans for this interchange. (Scheme K is the part of it on our property.) Bids 
for the bridge are to be advertised on April 5. But since press reports at the 
time of the hearing misinformed the public as to the status of these plans, 
specifically as to access for MacArthur Boulevard, I asked you for information, 
given over the phone yesterday by your Mr. May, as to the rules regarding 
access for trucking over interstate highways. Federal aid, he said, has not been 
confined to routes available to trucks; the reason for the requirement of truck 
accommodation bq 90-10 aid is that none of the taxed vehicles may be excluded 
from the benefits of the gas tax fund. Hence trucks cannot be compelled to 
detour while cars are given exclusive use of the direct use. 

Lack of clear statutory restrictions has made possible the practice of diverting 
aid, notably at the 90-percent rate, from defense economies with a high benefit- 
cost ratio, to luXury uses and the correlated profits of real estate tycoons selling 
slumber house and country club sites to genteel commuters who dislike to com- 
pete with trucks in getting to town from their sprawling communities far out 
on farm and forest acreage. This kind of traffic relief obviously only compounds 
the congestion at the city end of these freeways, making necessary (?) the survey 
proposals of experts to replace the surface rails (now being torn out) with 
heavily subsidized rail subways so that citizens who pay high rents to be close 
to their work can be excluded from the freeways at rush hours and let distant 
commuters use them without overcrowding and with no trucks in the way. Thus 
the architects of action in the great open spaces are given parkway connections 
with slumless(?) cities rehabilitated by raiding the Federal Treasury. These 
ean be called national defense measures only if boondoggling extravagance is a 
defense against poverty. Old residents in both city and country are ruthlessly 
dispossessed as huisances to make way for the fat-cat fraternity of the country 
clubs who love to sweep the slums under the rug and try to forget them, all in 
the name of “‘progress.” 

The Highway Act of 1956 specified defense objectives which can hardly be 
served by parkways from which trucks are excluded. Hence parkways and 
their access ramps should, if there be no idea of hoodwinking Congress in the 
process, be financed by parkway appropriations only. In the case of the Cabin 
John Interchange, Maryland is preparing, with the obvious assent of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, to build not only the access ramps for the parkway (elsewhere 
ramps are fully paid for by the Park Service alone) but also the missing link 
in the parkway itself, provision for which has been omitted from the Federal 
budget item now before Congress which provides for paving the graded sections 
of the parkway on both sides (up and down river) of the scheme K interchange. 

Trucks on MacArthur Boulevard cannot use this interchange at all to get on 
the interstate bridge from the Circumferential Highway; and this includes the 
heavy axles serving the Navy Test Basins. They all must detour to another 
interchange that does connect with a truck highway, namely, River Road, which 
is the only possible, arterial, defense highway in the whole area. This long de- 
tour for trucks is specifically established in the case of the makeshift and danger- 
ous Navy Road for trucks where the Circumferential is to underpass Persimmon 
Tree Road without providing any access ramps for that or for the Navy Road. 

There is reason to suspect that somewhere behind the concrete screen of con- 
Sultants, there is a conspiracy—a vicunal agreement, however tacit—that the 
parkway, which has been authorized by the Capper-Cramton Act for parks 
around Washington, may be converted (its construction is in fact heavy) to the 
use of heavy trucks (even some from Virginia and the Dulles Airport) as well 
as heavy buses. But this is not the case now set before the Congress for appro- 
priations, and any possibly pending conversion cannot be used to justify the 
use of 90-10 funds to pay for these very expensive, highspeed ramps which, 
With their very low benefit-cost ratio, can only be an unpardonable extravagance, 
as I pointed out at the hearing at which your representative was present. As 
matters stand before the law, there can be honesty only in asking Congress to 
appropriate Park Service funds to cover the present hiatus in the parkway 
Which it is proposed, by a misappropriation, to fill out with 90-10 aid. 
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The clear and proper way out of this dilemma is, of course, to at once rebuild 
River Road as the arterial, interstate highway into Washington from Route 
240 and to confine the ramping of the Circumferential, in its approach to the 
river and bridge, to the local arterials, i.e. MacArthur Boulevard and Per- 
simmon Tree Road, adding (at Park Service expense) necessary local access to 
the parkway via MacArthur Boulevard and its tributaries. When other bridges 
are built above Great Falls (as they should be soon) River Road, and not the 
memorial parkway, will be the one and only way of access from them into the 
city. It is this future traffic from the west, as well as that from Maryland’s 
national pike, which will provide the load that should be kept on a straight 
course to town and not detoured along the river on the parkway into the crush 
of traffic through Foggy Bottom with its numerous bridgeheads. 
Very sincerely, 
ALDEN PorTrTeR 





















FULBRIGHT, ON FISH FARMING EXPERIMENT 
IN ARKANSAS 





SENATOR J. W. 
STATION 


STATEMENT OF 














Mr. Norrewi. I shall insert into the record at this point a letter 
received from Senator Fulbright concerning the fish farming experi- 


ment station in Arkansas. 
(The letter follows :) 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
January 26, 1960. 
Hon. W. F. NorRELL, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear BiL_: I am writing you with regard to the fish farming experiment sta- 
tion in Arkansas. You are, of course, familiar with the background of this 
project which is of such vital importance to Arkansas and to a large number 
of the Southern States. I hope that it will be possible for you to either make 
a statement of your own before the Appropriations Committee of the House, 
or to insert this letter of mine to you in the record as the basis of a request 
that funds be provided for this project during fiscal 1961. 

As the situation now stands, Congress provided in the budget for 1960, $350,- 
000 for construction of the project. Although the project is proceeding toward 
completion, the budget request for 1961 failed to include funds for this project. 
Unless Congress does provide funds for the operation of the project, we will 
be in the strange position of having authorized a research project and of appro- 
priating funds for its construction and then letting it remain idle. 

I should like to review for the record the background of this project. As you 
will recall, the first appropriation for establishment of a fish farming research 
and experimental station was $80,000 in fiscal year 1959, for land acquisition, 
planning, and survey. With this amount 296 acres of land well suited to the 
purpose were purchased, surveys were completed, and development plans made. 

In fiscal year 1960 the Department received $350,000 for construction of 
buildings, reservoir, ponds, and roads. It is expected that a construction 
contract will be let in February or early March of this year. Construction 
should be completed on or before January 1, 1961. <All of the land will not 
then be fully developed as planned, but there will be by that time facilities 
adequate to commence full-scale research in several problem areas. 

The fish farming area potentially covers most of the southern States; it is 
immediately important in Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas where 
rice, cotton, and soybeans are grown and crop rotation is necessary. Acreage 
allotments have released much land from intensive cultivation which is now 
available for fish farming. There are more than 1 million acres of land in 
the South suitoble for fish farming: about 70,000 acres are now being used 
for the purpose in Arkansas alone. 

Rice farming practice is to fallow the land after 2 years of rice or to raise 
lower value crops in rotation with rice. As water conservation has become 
essential, more and more reservoirs have been constructed and these may be 
used not only for irrigating the rice crop but for raising fish. The fish crop 
is now harvested in two ways: sport fishing through the leasing of fishing 
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rights to sportsmen’s groups or fee fishing by the day; and the sale of market- 
size bait and food fish through a marketing cooperative or direct to dealers. 
There is a growing interest in rotating the rice or cotton crop with fish for 
increasing the farmers’ incomes. 

Before fish farming can be dependably successful, there must be methods 
for holding good quality broodstock, producing large numbers of young fish for 
stocking, controlling diseases and parasites of broodstock and young, and 
learning the ways in which growth rates may be controlled to bring fish to 
useful size for angling or marketing in the shortest possible time. There are 
important auxiliary research problems concerning induced spawning, selective 
breeding, weed control, harvesting methods, design of ponds and reservoirs, 
water fertilization, control of unwanted species of fish, and selection of species 
best suited to different conditions. 

The kinds of fish to be used for experimentation are such natives as buffalo 
fish; several of the catfishes; black bass; and an exotic, the giant gouramy. 
This last is an efficient acquatic plant eater which we need and lack; unlike the 
carp, its flesh is firm and flavorable with few small bones; it takes bait and is 
a good gamefish. Like the better known tilapia, the gouramy is a tropical fish 
which may be difficult to maintain in the United States. Its reproductive 
capacity is such that there is little or no danger of overpopulation. Experi- 
mentation with this fish will be carefully controlled. 

The plan for fish farming research is closely allied to the crop research of the 
Department of Agriculture and the University of Arkansas’ experiment stations 
which are immediately adjacent to the land purchased by the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

I have been informed that representatives of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
originally requested $110,000 to operate the station during fiscal year 1961. I 
urge that this amount be added to the budget of the Department of the Interior 
for this purpose. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT. 


Lanp MANAGEMENT AND Forest SERVICE ACTIVITIES 
WITNESS 


HON. AL ULLMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Kirwan. We shall now hear Representative Ullman. 

Mr. Uniman. Chairman Kirwan, and members of this subcom- 
mittee, I am please to present testimony on behalf of the Second Dis- 
trict of Oregon, which I represent, and which has a vital interest in the 
programs of both the Bureau of Land Man: iwement and the Forest 
Service. I wish to comment on those two budgets i in that order. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


I note that this year’s Bureau of Land Management budget is for 
approximately $200,000 less than last year’s, and on the surface this 
looks like a modest and readily absorbable decrease. In this budget 
estimate, however, are included the costs of the new health benefit 
program which total approximately another $200,000. I note that 
there are some modest increases in some programs such as land dis- 
posal and forestry. I am greatly concerned, though, to note a sizable 
reduction in the already inadequ: ite programs for 1 range improvement 
being carried out by the bureau. The BLM lands in my district are 
primarily grazing lands and we have some very difficult problems in 
land use adjustment which stem from reductions in grazing use. 
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Our grazing lands could and should contribute far more than they 
now do to the ec onomy of the West. The major drawback is their 
deteriorating condition. The Bureau’s answer has been principally 
one of drastic spot reductions in grazing use—reductions so large and 
sudden as to work real hards ship on the users. 

A more positive answer to the problem would be to rehabilitate the 
land so that it can contribute its full potential to the economy of the 
region and the Nation. To do this job it is necessary that. we dras- 
tically expand the program of sage brush removal and reseeding of 
forage. The budget before you will not do it. It is totally inadequate 
to meet the pressing problem of range rehabilitation in the West. 
Instead of increasing this program to realistic levels, the administra- 
tion has cut $500,000 out of the vital soil and moisture conservation 
program and $250,000 out of the weed control program. As a result, 
the weed control program, for example. will be about 60 percent of 
the level it was at in fiscal year 1959. The inadequacy of even that 
earlier program is readily apparent from a comparison with the 
Bureau’s own long-range estimates of need. In my own State of 
Oregon, these estimates call for brush control on 1.7 million acres and 
seeding on 873,000 ac res. Yet in fiscal year 1959, brush control work 
in Oregon covered only 2.500 acres and seeding was carried out on only 
8.900 acres. At this pace, it will take 670 years to cover the area once 
with a brush control program. The needed program of seeding would 
take almost 100 vears. Such a program, which will result in the needs 
increasing more rapidly than the rehabilitation work, hardly qualifies 
asa range improve ment program. 

Mr. Chairman, we need new vision and initiative in our Jand man- 
agement concepts, but we also need money. There is no sounder 
investment in the world than this investment in the rehabilitation of 
our public lands in the West. A sound investment program over a 
10-year period, if applied with vision and imagination, could go for 
to restore these Jands. This in turn would not only benefit the Treas- 
ruy directly but, through increased economic activity in the range 
country, would benefit the Nation at large. I urge that you instruct 
the Bureau of Land Management to present a program of range im- 
provement that is in accord with true conservation of our public lands 
and T hope that vou will add substantially to the appropriations for 
soil and moisture conservation, for weed control, and for management 
of grazing lands. 





FOREST SERVICE 


Let me turn now to the budget of the Forest Service. Here also I 
have a vital interest, not only as the representative of the people of 
eastern Oregon, but also as a member of the National Outdoors Rec- 
reation Resources Review Commission. Last vear the Department of 
Agriculture presented to Congress a long-range program for the na- 
tional forests and extensive hearings were held on both the House 
and the Senate sides. I am certain that if this committee will com- 
pare the statements made by Assistant Secretary Peterson at that 
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time with the budget now before you, you will be convinced that this 
is, On balance, an inadequate budget. There are some increases over 
last year and they are vital increases. I wholeheartedly support the 
item of $805,000 to increase the program of timber sales. This is 
a particularly sound investmnt because it brings in tremendous rev- 
enues. Iam also pleased to note that for the first time in many years, 
this administration has agreed with the Congress and will utilize 
full authorization for access roads. This is another sound invest- 
ment and I endorse it. I want to remind the committee that revenues 
received from the national forests in the Pacific Northwest far exceed 
their administrative costs. 

Still, Mr. Chairman, I must point out that the administration, in 
this budget, is failing to implement. adequately its own long-range 
program for the national forests. With regard to recreational use, 
for example, they have cut back their published program, Operation 
Outdoors, for the second straight year. On top of a reduction of 
$4.5 million from the original schedule last year, they are now re- 
ducing by another $1.6 million the funds needed to have this program 
on schedule this year. This, the recreation program, is only part of 
the story. I would like to see this committee act favorably to im- 
plement the entire prcgrens for the national forests. I am informed 
that of approximately $20 million additional funds needed, $11 mil- 
lion could be provided in such a way that much of this work could 
proceed through contracting. In my opinion, the $11 million increase 
would be a very sound minimum and I strongly urge you to consider 
at least that amount of additional funds. 

I want to thank all the members of this subcommittee for the op- 
portunity to present this testimony. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Williams. I have received a num- 
ber of letters and wires. Others have been handed to me by members 
with the request that they be put into the record. They will be in- 
serted at this time. 

(The correspondence referred to follows:) 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 
Washington, D.C., January 27, 1960. 


Hon. MIcHaAEL J. KIRWAN, 
ITouse of Represntatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak MIKE: You are aware of course of my special interest in the bill to 
establish the Minute Man National Historical Park. The bill authorizing this 
legislation passed Congress too late last session to be considered in the formu- 
lation of the 1961 budget request of the National Park Service. Therefore, the 
appropriation of the $500,000 is needed at this time. 

Congressman Tom O’Neill, a member of the Commission, and Congresswoman 
Edith Nourse Rogers, in whose district the park is located, are vitally inter- 
ested in this matter. I shall personally appreciate it if you and the members 
of your subcommittee will do all that you can to put in the amount of the 
$500,000 which is necessary in order that land may be acquired. We consider 
this to be of vital importance and the $500,000 appropriation is necessary at 
the present time. 

With kind regards, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. McCormack. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Howse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 
Washington, D.C., January 28, 1960. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MrKE: You will remember that we had a chat about the $500,000 to be 
included in your appropriation bill in relation to the Minute Man National Park 
area. I enclose a letter I have received from Walter F. Bogner, chairman of 
the Lincoln Planning Board, Lincoln, Mass., relating to same, which I am respect- 
fully forwarding to you for the information and consideration of yourself and 

the other members of your subcommittee. I sincerely hope that your subcom- 
mittee can include this item in your bill. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. McCorMaAck. 


TOWN OF LINCOLN, 
Middlesex County, Mass., January 26, 1960. 
Hon. JoHN McCorMACK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN McCormack: The planning board of the town of Lincoln 
respectfully urges that $500,000 be appropriated to the National Park Service 
now for land acquisition in the Minute Man National Park area, whose 750 acres 
lie in the Massachusetts towns of Lexington, Lincoln, and Concord. This is the 
sum suggested by the Boston National Historic Sites Commission, the congres- 
sional committee that was appointed to investigate the desirability of establish- 
ing a park to commemorate the beginning of the American Revolution. 

The National Park Service did not include any funds for land acquisition in 
this park in their budget this year because the park was not established by 
Congress until September of 1959. 

For the past year the knowledge that such a park might be established has 
depressed real estate values in this area, residents desiring to move because of 
business transferrals have been unable to sell. No real estate activities have 
taken place in this area of over 150 families. The appropriation of money to 
the National Park Service for land acquisition in this area would restore confi- 
dence and end a period of financial hardship for many. 

Further, unless a program of land acquisiton is started promptly, development 
of vacant land (which comprises one-half the area of the park) will be resumed 
and the ultimate cost of land acquisition will be much greater. 

Again may we strongly urge this appropriation of $500,000 to the National 
Park Service for land acquisition in the Minute Man National Park? 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER F.. BoGNEr, 
Chairman Lincoln Planning Board. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOvuSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 28, 1960. 
Hon. MicH Akl J. KIRWAN, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MIKE: I am especially interested in endeavoring to obtain an appropria- 
tion of $500,000 to be added to the funds for the National Park Service for 
purposes of land acquisition for the Minute Man National Historical Park 
which was authorized by Public Law S6—321. 

As a member of the Boston National Historic Sites Commission, I was the 
original sponsor of legislation in the Congress to establish this park. As you 
know, without funds, the enactment of the authorization is almost an empty 
vesture. 

I shall more than appreciate it if, when marking up the legislation, you can 
see your way Clear to support inclusion of the $500,000 item. I shall also appre- 
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ciate your speaking with the other members of your committee asking their 
cooperation. 
With every good wish. 
Sincerely, 







THOMAS P. O’NEILL, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 







PORTLAND, OrnkEc., January 27, 1960. 
Hon. MICHAEL KIRWAN, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Your Subcommittee on Interior Appropriations is considering Forest Service 
research budget for 1961, your attention is called to serious maldistribution in 
research funds, the South and the Kast have 77 percent of the forest management 
research money while the Pacific Northwest and California have only 11.8 
percent. This bears exactly no relationship to need. The second maldistri- 
bution is in the relationship of forest products research effort to research 
in Management and protection. The ratio here is about 3 to 1 management and 
protection as against utilization research. Utilization research, especially that 
at the Forest Products Laboratory, develops the sharpest tools with which to 
reinforce management that we know and the best results of management and 
protection can only be achieved through marketing of forest products. Therefore, 
we urge your consideration of such increase in forest management and products 
research money for the West to enable the effort here to be at the proper level. 
Further, we urge an imemdiate increase in forest products utilization research 
of $2 million with $144 million earmarked for the Forest Products Laboratory. 
WESTERN COUNCIL LUMBER AND SAWMILL WORKERS, 
Bar. Hartiey, Hwecutive Secretary. 


























Lacy H. Hunt LuMseEr Co., INc., 
Nacogdoches, Tezr., January 28, 1960. 





Hon. ALBERT THOMAS, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR ALBERT: I have just learned that hearings on Forest Service appro- 
priations will be held next week. It is too late for me to come to Washington, 
but I hope this letter can be entered on the record. 

I am sure I speak for businessmen, landowners, and all the people of east 
Texas in urging increased appropriations for forest research in this State. I 
understand our Forest Farmer’s Association is proposing an increase of $50,000 
for the Nacogdoches Center. 1 certainly endorse this, and would like to see it 
raised to at least $100,000. 

I know you are personally interested in this agency, and your efforts in the 
past have helped bring it to its present effectiveness. Forestry in this area 
is developing so fast, however, that the problems are outgrowing the small 
research staff now available. Only with sizable appropriation increases can 
they provide the service to this area and the South that is urgently needed. 

All of us here in Texas will appreciate anything you can do to bring this need 
to the attention of the Subcommittee on Appropriations for Interior and Related 
Agencies. 

Yours sincerely, 














Lacy H. Hunt. 












ARKANSAS STATE FORESTRY COMMISSION, 
Little Rock, Ark., January 25, 1960. 





Hon. MicHAEL J. KIRWAN, 

House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN KIRWAN: This is written in behalf of certain appro- 

priations for the Department of Agriculture now being considered by the House 

Subcommittee of the Department of the Interior and Related Agencies appro- 

priations, of which I think you are chairman. 
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Specifically, Arkansas is very much interested in the approval of the US. 
Forest Service budget that includes the item of $300,000 for a regional hard- 
wood laboratory, to be located at Stoneville, Miss. 

For the past several years it has been my good fortune to serve on an advisory 
committee for the Stoneville Forest Experiment Station work, and to represent 
those here in the State of Arkansas who are publicly interested in the progress 
of the organization. 

In the first place let me tell you that the Stoneville Forest Experiment Station 
is doing an excellent job of furthering research in the hardwood forests. It has 
excellent men who sre doing excellent work. They have cooperated with many 
landowners in our State in forest research projects of various natures. It is my 
understanding that about six industries located in this State are giving financial 
support to specific projects. 

There are in Arkansas some 11,838,000 acres of hardwood forests, over 4,400,000 
of which are of the bottomland type lying within the Mississippi flood plains of 
eastern Arkansas. The station’s work in the State has shown remarkable 
progress and interest is increasing by leaps and bounds. 

I have heard it said, and I think it is true, that we cannot jump into applied 
or practical research until we find out the fundamental data offered by basic 
research. This work will require persistent laboratory research. 

I cannot too strongly urge that you support this item in the budget for a 
modern up-to-date hardwood laboratory, so badly needed in order to find out 
many things which we can apply in the woods. The hardwood forests of the 
South are of tremendous economic benefit to this country, as was pointed out in 
other statements submitted to you. It is my feeling that providing for a hard- 
wood laboratory will be an investment in which we can all count for future 
progress. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Frep H. Lane, State Forester. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 25, 1960. 

To: Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior and Related Agencies. Appropria- 

tions Committee, U.S. House of Representatives. 
From: Representative Harley O. Staggers, Second District, West Virginia. 
Subject: Appropriations for cooperative funds by U.S. Forest Service in 1961 

budget. 

The Second District of West Virginia consists of 15 counties. Most of this 
area is agricultural and forest lands cover a great section. I would like to 
emphasize my personal interest in and support of the cooperative programs 
between the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, and the States, 
and request that this statement be made a part of the committee record. 

History has proven that the conservation of our natural resources can also 
help us conserve our human resources. It is my sincere belief that the full 
productive capacity of the land in resources and services must be developed and 
utilized. 

I sincerely trust your committee may take favorable action in allocating the 
necessary funds for the following programs: 

The Clarke-MeNary, section 2 (CM-—2) program providing for cooperative 
action in the prevention and control of forest fires on State owned and private 
lan‘s. 

The cooperative forest management (CFM) program providing technical as- 
sistance to private forest land owners who want to properly manage their 
forests. 

The Clarke-McNary, section 4 (CM-4) program providing the States with as- 
sistance for the production of forest tree seedlings to be distributed to private 
landowners for reforestation purposes. 

These programs are of utmost importance to the citizens of West Virginia, and 
many other States. In our State, forest values have been drastically reduced 
by heavy timber and harvesting and by recurring forest fires. West Virginia 
is striving to continue its efforts in the prevention and control of forest fires, 
and to aid in reforestation programs. In order to do this, cooperation is needed 
from the Federal Government. We cannot afford to neglect the renewable nat- 
ural resources of our Nation. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HARLEY O. STAGGERS. 





STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF STATE FORESTER, 
Salem, January 11, 1960. 
Hon. WALTER NORBLAD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: For several years Congress has failed to recognize the 
increasing need for greater participation by the Federal Government in the 
costs of fire control authorized under section 2 of the Clarke-McNary Act. 

As a result of this complacency on the part of the Government to meet its 
responsibility to the States, the private forest land owner has each year been 
assuming a larger and larger proportion of the cost recognized as the Federal 
share for hazards of public use. 

Enclosed herewith is a short outline covering the background of this assistance 
by the Federal Government under the provisions of section 2 of the Clarke- 
MeNary Act and a resolution unanimously approved by the Oregon State Board 
of Forestry at its quarterly meeting on January 6, 1960. 

Your support in urging Congress to appropriate the full amount authorized 
by existing legislation will be very helpful to the Forestry Department of Oregon 
and in turn to the 36,000 forest land owners that have assumed an ever-increas- 
ing proportion of the cost of adequately protecting from fire Oregon’s greatest 
natural resource, 

Thanking you for your favorable consideration and support of this request, 
I am, 

Sincerely, 
D. L. Pures, State Forester. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Oregon State Board of Forestry promotes the multiple-use con- 
cept of Oregon’s natural resources ; and 

Whereas the forest areas, both public and private, of the State of Oregon 
contribute greatly to multiple-use application and are of National and State 
benefit ; and 

Whereas the multiple use of Oregon’s private and State forest areas are ever 
increasing due to an expanding population and the proximity of these private 
and State lands to population centers; and 

Whereas the number of fires due to the users of the forest other than the 
forest industry and forest resident accounts for more than 50 percent of the 
man-caused fires; and 

Whereas the State board of forestry seeks a more equitable fire cost distribu- 
tion among the many users of the forest lands: Now, therefore, be it and it 
hereby is 

Resolved by the Oregon State Board of Forestry at its January 6, 1960, meet- 
ing, That the board hereby approves and urges Congress to appropriate annually 
the maximum amount of Federal assistance authorized by existing legislation, 
for forest and watershed protection, under section 2 of the Clarke-McNary Act, 
namely, $20 million, and recommends to the Oregon congressional delegation that 
it vote for and urge others to support such an appropriation. 

OREGON STATE BOARD OF FORESTRY, 
By D. L. Purpps, Secretary. 


ATTESTATION 


The undersigned does hereby attest that the above resolution of the Oregon 
State Board of Forestry was duly passed at its regular meeting at Salem, Oreg., 
on January 6, 1960. 


D. L. PHIpps, 
Secretary of Oregon State Board 
of Forestry and State Forester. 





ENGLEWoOop, CoLo., January 23, 1960. 
Mr. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
House Appropriations Committee, 
Subcommittee on the Interior Related Agencies, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. Kirwan: Word has reached me that congressional hearings by your 
committee on the Forest Service were held during the weeks of January 11- 
22. 1960. We were unaware of these hearings and request that the ranchers in 
Colorado be given a chance to testify on the corruption in this administration 
of the Forest Serviee lands in Colorado. This agency has grown into a bureau- 
cratic monster of such proportions that it refuses to recognize the State laws 
which the people abide by. 

The Forest Service has spent untold amounts of money for experiments; the 
results of which they themselves refuse to recognize because this does not fit 
the general policy of the Forest Service. These same experiments show that 
grazing increases watershed yield, strengthens grass cover, decreases erosion, 
and cuts a constant fire hazard. A large land area of our mountain counties 
is made up of Forest Service lands. As a result of the Forest Service policy 
of eliminating grazing, most of the mountain county tax assessment base has 
been cut 50 percent. 

The Forest Service refuses to recognize the Soil Conservation Service and 
many of their programs. 

The Forest Service has and still holds its files suppressed. What does this 
public agency have to hide from the general public? As taxpayers we protest 
any increase in budget appropriations to this agency and we feel that if a full 
congressional investigation was held, their present appropriation may be in 
question. This agency is destroying what it was created to protect at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers. 

We, the undersigned, are a few of the many taxpayers that are in full accord 
with the above and we would like an opportunity to express our experiences with 
the Forest Service in Colorado. There are others who hesitate to sign this 
letter because of fear of reprisal by this glorious peoples agency. 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES D. Crospy, 
West Creek, Contractor-Rancher. 
GEORGE O. WORDEN, 
Woodland Park, Rancher. 
ZELMA L. WORDEN, 
Woodland Park, Ranching. 
CLIFFORD D. Crospy, 
West Creek, Rancher. 


P.S.—DEAR MR. KIRWAN: This is only the first of several more petitions such 
as this which have gone out throughout Colorado. We are sending this first 
one to get our protest on the record as we feel it is vital to get these hearings 
reopened. More signed letter should be in to your committee this week. 


CO. 


STATE OF NEW YorK, 
CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT, 
Albany, January 13, 1960. 
Hon. JAcos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DeEAR SENATOR JAVITS: It seems appropriate for me to write you at this time in 
order to call your attention to the importance of certain Federal cooperative 
funds in the effective prosecution of our forestry work here in New York. I 
refer specifically to the two Clarke-McNary funds designated respectively CM-2, 
providing for assistance to States in forest fire control, and CM-4, providing for 
assistance in producing trees for reforestation ; also, to what is known as the coop- 
erative forest management fund under which the State receives a rather modest 
Federal contribution for the carrying out of the program for giving technical 
assistance to private woodland owners under New York State Forest Practice 
Act. 
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We have always felt that these Federal cooperative funds have been valuable 
to our conservation work; not only from a fiscal standpoint, but also for the 
incentive it gives to the U.S. Forest Service organization to take some responsi- 
bility for and interest in our program, especially with respect to methods of 
training personnel and keeping us informed as to the latest technical develop- 
ments in these several fields. 

In the session of Congress just now getting underway, there will undoubtedly 
be exerted strong pressures for economies in the Federal budget for fiscal year 
1961 and it is not improbable that some of these Federal cooperative funds may 
be prime targets for any economy drive. 

I personally feel that it would be extraordinarily unfortunate if these forestry 
funds were not made adequate for carrying out State and Federal commitments 
to the public in the matter of fire control, reforestation, and forest management. 
All three of these projects require long-term planning and stabilized organization, 
neither of which can be implemented if funds are inadequate or if they are made 
to fluctuate unduly from one fiscal year to another. It is my understanding that 
the National Association of State Foresters, at their annual meeting in Vermont 
last October, came out with the following recommendations for Federal coopera- 
tive funds for fiscal year 1961 : 


$20, 000, 000 
2, 500, 000 
1, 000, 000 


May I take this opportunity to urge your support of these recommendations at 
such time as they may be brought to your attention in congressional committees 
or otherwise. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. G. W1LM, Commissioner. 


Forest Service ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Kirwan. We shall insert into the record at this point a joint 
statement from Representatives Morris and Montoya. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


JOINT STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMEN THOMAS G. MorrRIs AND JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 
oF NEW MExIco, IN Support OF INCREASED STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY 
COorERATION APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, we appreciate this opportunity to appear before you and the 
subcommittee in support of increased appropriations for State and private 
forestry cooperation. 

Experts predict that by the year 2000 the population of the United States may 
double—to a total of 350 million persons and our requirements for timber may 
also double in that time. 

In order to provide an adequate timber supply to meet future needs, foresight, 
time, care, and money are of the essence. It takes considerable time for trees 
to reach commercial timber size and effective continuing protection from fires, 
insects, and from diseases is vital to such timber development. We need, also, 
to encourage better forest management and should quickly accelerate our coop- 
erative tree plantings. 

For the foregoing reasons, we strongly support the proposals advanced by 
the Association of State Foresters that Congress increase appropriations for 
State and private forestry cooperation, as follows: 


Present | Association | Increase 
budget request 


| 
Fire prevention on State and private lands-_-_--- sali $10, 087,000 | $20,000, 000 | $9, 912, 500 
Forestry management. - .-- i i iti 1, 543, 000 | 2, 500, 000 957, 000 
Cooperative tree planting_-: 290, 000 | 1, 000, 000 | 710, 000 
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In New Mexico, extensive damage is suffered by our forests because of the 
onslaught of beetles and other insects. This problem is being intensified yearly, 
and we urge some provision be made to eradicate this insect destruction of our 
much-needed timber reserves. We have pleaded again and again for this finan- 
cial assistance and respectfully renew our urgent plea. 

Increased funds are much needed for fire prevention and fire control. The 
Battelle Memorial Institute recently estimated that a minimum of $75 to $80 
million is needed for forest fire protection. It concluded that Federal participa- 
tion in this program should be from about 40 to 59 percent and that State and 
private participation should make up the balance of the cost. In actual prac- 
tice the States and private agencies contributed $42.8 million and the Federal 
Government, but $10 million for fire protection in 1958. This is a ratio of about 
4.2 tol. 

Some 435 million acres of State and private timber lands are in need of fire 
protection. About 91 percent of that acreage receives some form of protection, 
but 200 million acres of the area involved are inadequately protected, and about 
39 million acres, or 9 percent, are without any organized fire protection. 

The increase from $10 million to $20 million recommended by the Association 
of State Foresters approximates the amount of funds recommended by the 
Battelle Memorial Institute and is in line with basic needs for timber and prop- 
erty protection. 

More than half of the commercial forest acreage in the United States is in 
small holdings averaging about 60 acres each. These small owners account for 
about 99 percent of total private forest ownerships. Organized action with 
expert leadership is necessary for effective fire protection among so many small 
owners. 

In fiscal year 1959 New Mexico received $30,000 in Federal funds for fire con- 
trol. However, New Mexico’s expenditures for fiscal year 1958 were substan- 
tially more than that, $48,740, which required funds desperately needed else- 
where. 

Increased funds are needed for technical farm forestry management assist- 
ance. During fiscal year 1958, farmers and small owners in 1,500 counties in 
45 States and Puerto Rico received forest management help, but about 1,000 
counties with small woodlands ownership continued to be without such assist- 
ance. In 1957 this cooperative management program among other things saved 
about 203,932 acres of young timber from premature harvest, increased the 
volume of timber sales, and over 5,500 small processors of forest products re- 
ceived helpful suggestions from professional foresters. New Mexico received 
$20.000 under this program in the last fiscal year, and more than matched that 
amount. 

The cooperative tree planting program should be substantially increased. 
Forty-three million new acres of State and private timberland are needed to 
meet anticipated future requirements for forest products. Appropriations for 
this program have declined in recent years from $1,266,762 in fiscal year 1958, 
to about $790,000 in fiscal year 1959, and now in the present budget to only 
$290,000. In order to be realistic, funds appropriated should be a $1 million or 
about 3% times the budgeted amount. 

In spite of the increase in wages for nursery laborers in recent years, the 
cost of trees for the cooperative tree-planting program has been kept down 
through improved nursery techniques and efficiencies from increased output. 

These three important programs for State and private forestry cooperation are 
all on a matching funds basis. Increased Federal action in these fields can be 
of great educational and economic value. Increases will serve to stimulate 
increased interest in forest conservation practices among the many small private 
timberland owners in our State. We urge your support of increased appropri- 
ations for these programs of fire prevention and control, forestry management 
cooperation, and for extending the benefits of cooperative tree planting to a 
great number of woodland ownerships. 

Enlarged cooperatively financed forest conservation programs are essential to 
the future well-being of our Nation. If we are to encourage the States and the 
thousands of owners of small woodland areas to protect and develop our timber 
resources to meet the future forest product requirements of our peoples, we 
must begin now to provide financing in keeping with the scope of the problem. 
Thank you. 
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